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PREFACE 

The  philosophy  of  common  wnw?  had  itn  origin  in  ancient 
(iH'tK-i'.  its  most  fonspituous  t»x|M>8itor  during  antiquity  being 
Aristotle.  In  nKMlcrn  times  its  development  has  l)een  due  almost 
<*iitirely  to  tlie  Knglish  phih^sopliers  of  the  17th  and  18th  (vn- 
turies,  nf  wliom  Hobbes,  Ii(K*ke,  Berkeh'v,  Hume  and  licntham 
an»  the  e!ii<»f  reprrsontativi's,  the  so-i-alled  "common  s<»nst»" 
nietaphysic  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  embmlying  a  d(K'trinc  \om 
worthy  of  such  a  desi;:nati(»n  tlum  tliat  of  their  profounder  pnnle- 
<n*^M>rs,  I{«*rkeley  and  Hume.  The  pn*s«*nt  work  aims  to  be  a 
contribution  to  tlie  Knglish  school  of  philosophy. 

Tin*  industrial  n-nai^santv  which  bepm  with  the  ll>th  century 
initiatcM]  a  critii'al  |HTi<Nl  in  the  political  philos(»phy  of  the 
western  world.  Two  divergent  avenues  of  development  had 
iMi-n  pro[His4'd  in  the  Intter  part  of  the  18th  ct«ntur}*  —  one  by 
Adam  Sniidi  in  **  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  which  ap|M»are<l  in 
lTTr»  —  the  other  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  "The  Principh»s  of 
Monils  ami  U'gishition,"  which  ap|Hfan'd  in  1T8!>.  The  fin«t 
leii  to  (^immen-ialism  —  the  second  to  utilitarianism.  At  thin 
critical  peri<Ml  arost*  the  dominant  |K)Iitical  thinker  of  the  19th 
i-<»ntury  —  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  was  for  him  to  di*termine  the 
tn-nd  of  {Mvlitical  thought  of  the  n*ntury.  H«'  tietermimHl  it. 
Failing  to  appreciate  Hentham's  discovery  of  the  natun*  tif 
intuit lonism.  Mill  «'\ol\rd  an  inc«»nsisti'iit  thi^iry  of  utility  en- 
tirely ini'a)»aMr  of  ap|»lic;ition.  Tlius  iJi'tbrtiNl  from  thf  path 
of  commi»n  >«'ns«\  and  iutlnrii(*Mi,  no  doubt,  1»\  llif  iileals  of  his 
agf.  Mill  fol|ow«»4l  .\dam  Smith  into  commercialism  ami  jht- 
fN'tuatinl  the  s<*paration  of  politics  antl  morality. 

In  this  iiuiniKT  it  h:is  nMiif  al>out  that  the  prevailing  si-hoi»l 
of  |N»Iittral  pliilt»«^t|»liy  li:is  but  oiii'  (hh|  —  Pr«>«!\u'ti«»u,  and  Mill 
is  it>  pri»ph«*t.  He  ^^\\^^  sei-ks  the  overthrow  of  our  pres«»nt 
[Militical  pagani>m  th»'n*fon'  must  dt^d  with  the  arch-otTender 
him-i^'lf.  and  hence  in  tin*  followinir  w«»rk  Mill  ap|H»ap«  as  the 
s[N»kesman  of  his  srlnK*].  It  is  t*asy  to  t|estn»y  the  ilogmas  of 
it>unnercialisni,  but  not  rasy  to  construct  a  prai-tical  substitute 
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therefor;  yet  nothing  less  is  required  of  him  who  would  guide 
the  practices  of  society  by  the  theory  of  utility.  In  submitting 
to  criticism  the  system  herein  expounded,  therefore,  I  deem 
myself  entitled  to  a  judgment  which  will  weigh  the  diflBculties 
of  the  attempt  in  the  same  scale  with  its  defects. 

Jakes  MaoKayb. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  10,  1906. 
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ECONOMY  OF  HAPPINESS 


INTRODUCnON 

Human  intelligence  from  the  time  of  its  origin  has  been  cn- 
^ged  in  the  attempt  to  solve  one  great  problem  —  the  prob- 
lem of  happiness  —  and  it  has  failed  to  solve  it.  Throughout 
historv  the  activities  of  nature  and  of  man  have  combined  to 
develop  the  worhl's  potentiality  for  pain  and  to  leave  umlovcl- 
ope<l  the  world's  potentiality  for  pleasure.  However  ho|K»ful 
for  a  happier  end,  men's  acts  have  not  b<»en  achipted  to  its  at- 
tainment. Hence  the  great  problems  of  every  age,  though 
manifold  in  form,  are  one  in  substance.  To-day  as  always, 
the  omnipresent  problem  is  how  to  avoid  unhappiness  and 
•ohieve  happinc^ss.  The  being  for  whom  this  problem  has  no 
interest  is  not  sentient. 

If  men  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  happiness  it  is 
because  thev  do  not  know  how  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  because 
they  lack  the  will,  but  because  they  lack  the  knowle<lge.  The 
numerous  abortive  attempts  to  cure  the  ills  common  to  mortal- 
ity have  disposed  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  they  an*  in- 
curable —  that  what  has  so  long  been  sought  in  vain  must  be 
in  its  nature  so  elusive  as  to  be  unattainable,  and  he  who  pre- 
sumes to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  great  prol)lem  and  offer 
a  general  sc»lution  of  it  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  dreamer,  crank,  or  nostnim-moncer,  whos4»  cure-all 
may  safely  be  spumed  as  the  procluct  of  shallowness  and  pre- 
mmption.  I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  justice  of  this 
common  judgment,  nor  to  ignore  the  experience  on  which  it  is 
fonndeil  —  yet  whatever  odium  attaches  to  him  who  attempts 
a  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  I  cannot  con- 
siMently  avoid,  for  in  the  work  to  follow  1  attempt  to  fonnu- 
late  precisely  such  a  cure-all.  precisely  such  a  universal  pana- 

i,  as  critics  delight  to  deride,  and   in  submitting  it  to  the 
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public,  do  00  witii  complete  con^ciooaiess  of  ^be  risk  sadi  a 
course  involves.  The  panac^^  I  propcise  is  common  Ptnst,  and  I 
claim  that  it  will  cure  all  the  ills  which  can  be  cured  bv  any 
meaoB  whatever,  and  that  it  offers  a  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  of  happiness.  Moreover  I  claim  that  there  is  no  other 
solution,  and  that  the  manv  substitutes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed and  practised  will  prove  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  be  delusions. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  offering  common 
sense  as  a  universal  panacea,  I  am  seeking  to  avoid  the  re- 
sf>on.«ibility  of  an  ambitious  claim  by  perpetrating  a  platitude. 
Anything  may  be  labeled  common  sense  —  the  name  is  free 
to  whomsoever  cares  to  employ  it,  and  it  is  as  easy  for  a  sophist 
to  prate  of  common  sense  as  for  a  corruptionist  to  prate  of 
patriotism.  Before  the  solution  propo?ed  can  be  taken  se- 
riously then,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  we  are  reaUy  talking 
about  —  whether  about  a  word  or  something  more  than  a 
word.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  challenge  such  a  claim  as  I 
have  made  by  the  direct  question :  Just  what  do  you  mean  by 
commrm  sense?  To  judge  from  the  mode  in  which  the  term 
is  most  often  applied,  it  appears  to  mean  that  kind  of  sense 
the  abwnoe  of  which  men  frequently  notice  in  others,  but  never 
notice  in  themselves.  Is  this  the  variety  of  sense  to  which  I 
have  reference?  No  —  it  is  not;  for  though  this  variety  of 
w;nse  is  common,  it  is  not  common  sense. 

By  the  term  common  sense  I  refer  to  a  kind  of  sense  sus- 
ceptible of  t^^sts  which  are  independent  of  the  convictions  of 
any  man  or  assemblage  of  men.  Its  rigorous  application  re- 
inoves  any  problem  from  the  realm  of  opinion,  though  not  from 
Ihat  of  probability.  It  is  my  purpose  in  Book  I  to  offer  an 
analysis  of  common  sense  which  will,  in  the  measure  required 
})y  the  design  of  this  work,  disclose  the  tests  specified. 

Wlien  we  ask  a  question  beginning  with  the  word  why,  that 
for  which  we  inquire  is  a  reason,  and  reasons  are  of  two  classes, 
and  only  two.  (1)  Reasons  for  beliefs  or  expectations.  (2) 
Hensons  for  acts  or  policies.  To  ask  a  question  beginning  with 
the  word  irhy,  is  to  ask  either  "  WHiy  do  you  believe  or  expect"? 
or  "  Wljy  do  you  do?"  Common  sense  postulates  that  reasons 
are  the  tests  of  beliefs  or  acts,  and  that  helirfs  or  arts  are  not 
thv  ti'sts  nf  reasons.  Hence  the  prima n/  ronrrm  of  common 
sense  is  irith  (he  nature  of  a  reason.  The  common  quality 
of  roaHona!)le  h(»liefs  is  truth.  The  common  quality  of  reason- 
al>le  acts  is  utility.     Hence  it  is  with  the  nature  of  truth  and 
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utility  that  common  seiifle  is  primarily  concerned.  Could  the 
nature  of  utility  be  independently  comprehended,  a  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  truth  would  be  superfluous,  for  tlie 
ultimate  object  of  common  sense  is  identical  with  that  of  util- 
ity. But  utility,  as  will  subsequontlv  be  shown,  is  indetermi- 
nate in  the  absence  of  truth.  Truth,  however,  may  be  com- 
municated or  expressed  only  by  means  of  s^-mbols,  verbal  or 
otherwise;  and  these  symbols  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  The  common  quality  of  symbols  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  truth  is  intelligibiiity,  and  it  is  a  quality  as  often 
replaced  by  unintelligibility  in  spei*ch,  as  truth  and  utility  are 
replaced  by  untruth  and  inutility  in  beliefs  and  acts  rt»spec- 
tively.  A  comprehension  of  its  nature  is  essential  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  a  reason.  Common  sense  then  is 
concerned  first  with  the  nature  of  inieUigibUiiy ,  second  with 
the  nature  of  truth,  and  third  with  the  nature  of  utility,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  each  of  these  subjects  I  shall  devote  a  sep-, 
arate  chapter.  Having  ascertained  what  common  wnse  is  in 
Book  I,  I  shall  in  Books  II  and  III  w^k  to  apply  it:  not 
indeed  to  the  problem  of  happiness  in  its  totality  —  that  would 
be  to  discuss  every  suhjwt  of  human  inter**st  —  but  to  that 
phase  of  the  problem  which  concerns  the  fundamental  policies 
of  society. 

Before  making  this  attempt,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  reader  that  1  shall  not  discuss  the  subjects  of  gn»atest  popu- 
lar interest  —  the  concrete  applications  of  common  senst*  — 
until  Book  III  is  reached.  It  has  bei»n  mv  effort  to  make  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  work  as  interesting  and  intelligihlt*  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  but  d**spite  tlie  b<»st  inten- 
tions, I  fear  Book  I  will  prove  dry  —  some  jwirtions  of  it  very 
dr}-  —  to  the  general  reader.  Book  II  is  h<»tt<T,  though  the  ex- 
position of  the  I>aw  of  Diminishing  Returns  of  Happiness  is 
perhaps  rather  irksome.  As  this  work  seeks  to  reach,  and  if 
possible  interest,  the  class  of  general  readers,  or  rather  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  concern  themselvt»s  with  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  present  age,  1  deem  it  no  impropriety  to  offer 
Rome  advice  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  applica- 
tions than  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  If  apprehensive  of 
being  bored  by  a  discussion  of  logical  or  ethical  theory,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  first  read,  or  at  least  peruse.  Book  III.  If  what 
is  there  expn*ssed  apfiears  to  lack  common  s<*ns4\  I  nvommend 
that  they  n»ad  Book  II  in  which  are  develojHMl  the  principl»K 
applicHl  in  Book  III.     If  common  sense  set»ms  still  to  be  con- 
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spicuously  absent,  Book  I,  which  seeks  to  develop  the  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
itself,  should  be  read.  If  it  appears  that  the  principles  there- 
in expounded,  or  any  of  them,  are  departed  from  in  Books  II 
and  III,  I  recommend  that  the  reader  specifically  locate  the 
point  of  departure,  for  if  common  sense  has  been  departed  from 
at  all,  it  must  be  at  some  particular  point.  If  such  a  point  is 
discoverable,  then  our  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  is 
to  that  extent  invalidated.  If  not,  then  either  common  sense 
has  not  been  departed  from,  or  its  nature  has  been  misappre- 
hended. Should  the  reader  come  to  the  latter  conclusion,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  just  where  the  misap- 
prehension has  occurred.  This  can  be  done  by  comparing  the 
principles  of  common  sense  as  I  have  expounded  them  with  the 
principles  as  they  are,  and  noticing  the  point  or  points  of  di- 
vergence. This  in  turn  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
as  they  are  —  a  knowledge  not  to  be  acquired  "by  intuition." 

Should  criticism  show  that  the  following  analysis  does  not 
omlK>dy  the  true  principles  of  common  sense,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  defeat  of  my  primary  purpose  in 
offering  it;  but  even  should  it  do  no  more  than  stimulate  the 
s(»arch  for  those  principles,  it  will,  in  that  degreee,  have  con- 
tri})uted  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness. 


BOOK  I 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMON  SENSE 


CHAPTER  I 

INTELLIGIBILITY 

It  is  cu?toman'  for  thow  whot^o  purposo  it  is  to  oxpoimd,  to 
comriHTKv  thfir  tni^k  with  a  (U'lnonstration  that  tho  exp(>sition 
th«  V  have  in  mind  is  one  which  it  is  us<»ful  to  undertake.  Such 
a  (jrnionstration  on  tlio  part  of  the  present  expounder  would 
\h'  one  of  peculiar  difliculty,  since*  as  his  purpose  is  an  examina- 
tion into  tlie  nature  of  U'iefulness  and  the  formulation  of  pre- 
i-ept'i  siinctione<l  hv  that  examination,  an  attempt  by  him  to  con- 
form to  cu>tom  would  ni*ct»ssitate  the  demonstration  that  a 
krinwltnlp*  of  th(»  nature  of  usf»fulness  is  us<*ful.  But  fortu- 
nately that  which  makes  the  task  difficult  makes  it  su[x»rfluoui«, 
sine**  those  who  admit  the  proj)osition  will  recjuin'  no  demon- 
stration, and  those  who  deny  it,  admit  by  their  <lenial  that  they 
sjwak  without  meaning. 

For  a  thinjr  to  he  us<'ful  it  must  he  a  means  to  sonie  en<l  and 
tlie  end  must  he  a  good  or  desinihle  one.  Hence  the  quality 
of  UM'fulness  in  a  means  implies  a  (juality  of  pMMlne>s  or  de- 
-irahility  in  the  en<l.  But  means  are  (»m{)loytHl  for  tlie  attain- 
ment of  ends  <udy  })y  intelligent  beings  ami  tlu*  employment 
(>i  a  means  to  an  en<l  by  an  intelligiMit  bring  is  calbMl  a  volun- 
trs'  act.  rs4'fuln«ss  then  is  a  <piality  [jn'M^nt  or  ab>4'nt  in  vol- 
i  ntary  acts,  and  as  usi'fulness  in  a  means  nHpiin's  pxulm^ss 
in  an  «n»l  w<»  are  1<m1  to  incjuire  what  kiiuN  of  acts  will  lead  to 
P*mn1  en<ls.  This  is  clearly  the  old  (piestion  as  to  what  con- 
stitut«*s  the  difTerence  betwtvn  right  and  wrong  —  a  (pustion  as 
old  as  philoso{>hy. 

Kant  telU  us  that  the  objivt  of  philosophy  is  to  supply  the 
answer  to  three  questions  :  What  can  1  know?  What  ought  1  to 
do?  ami  For  what  may  I  hoj)e?  Throe  questions  which  every  phi- 
losopher attempts  to  answer,  but  so  far  without  success  in  «vur- 
ing  tlie  acquiesct*nit^  of  the  world.  Were  we  able  to  >upply  an 
anfswer  to  the  S4»cond  cpirry  there  would  be  no  further  <piestion 
as  to  the  difT(»n*ni*«^  between  riglit  and  wrong,  for  it  i<  univer- 
sally roncf»ded  that  we  ought  to  do  right  and  oiiLflit  not  to  do 
mTong.     To  many  p4TM>ns  it  may  sitin  strange  that  at  this  late 
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date  in  the  world's  history  we  are  still  inquiring  as  to  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Surely  that  must  have 
been  settled  long  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  men  of  intelligence, 
clerg}'men,  statesmen,  publicists,  predicating  Tightness,  useful- 
ness, or  desirability  of  this  act  or  policy,  and  wrongness,  useless- 
ness,  or  undesirability  of  that  one,  with  an  assurance  which,  it 
would  seem,  must  be  bom  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  just 
what  the  qualities  are  which  are  so  confidently  predicated.  And 
yet  a  little  examination  forces  upon  us  the  suspicion  that,  after 
all,  their  knowledge  cannot  be  so  complete  as  the  confidence 
they  express  in  their  convictions  might  lead  us  to  believe;  for 
we  find  that  from  a  consideration  of  the  same  data  different 
men  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  Can  any  given  act  or  policy  be  both  right  and  wrong  ? 
From  what  we  see  and  hear  around  us  it  would  seem  so.  If  we 
ask  the  next  educated  man  we  meet  to  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly,  he  will  probably  inform  us  that  these  differences  in 
opinion  depend  upon  different  "  points  of  view " ;  and  by  the 
delivery  of  this  judgment  will  doubtless  feel  assured  that  the 
myster}'  is  at  once  cleared  up.  Judging  by  my  own  experience, 
men  believe  that  any  paradox  may  be  explained  by  saying  that 
it  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  But  with  all  deference 
to  the  potence  of  the  phrase,  we  are  constrained  to  inquire: 
Does  ten  times  one  make  ten,  or  does  it  depend  upon  the  point 
of  view?  If  it  does,  then  we  see  at  once  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase.  It  merely  refers  to  the  fact  that  whether  ten  times  one 
is  ton  or  not,  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words  —  some- 
thing that  a  child  might  have  told  us.  If  it  does  not,  then 
clearly  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  does  not  rest  on  a 
foundation  so  universally  conceded  to  be  sound  as  does  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  multiplication  table.  If  it  did,  there  would  be  no 
more  controvorsv  about  the  one  than  there  is  about  the  other. 
The  fact  is  that  just  what  men  predicate  of  acts  or  policies 
when  they  predicate  rightness  or  wrongness  of  them,  is  practi- 
cally always  unknown  even  to  those  making  the  predication. 
This  may  appear  an  astonishing  assertion,  yot  the  fact  must  be, 
and  <ienerallv  has  boon,  admitted  bv  ev(Tvone  who  examines  the 
subject. 

In   the  introduction   to  his  essay  on   "  T^'^tilitarianism,"  pub- 
lished in  1801,  John  Stuart  ^lill  uses  the  following  language: 

"  Thoro  aro  few  circumstances  amonp:  those  which  make  up  the 
present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  more  unlike  what  might 
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have  been  expected,  or  more  sifirnificant  of  the  backward  state  in 
which  fvpeciilation  on  the  most  inifiortant  suhjects  still  linfrers,  than 
the  little  profrress  which  has  bc<*n  made  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 
troverny  rpflpe<?tin|f  the  criterion  of  riicht  and  wronff.  Fmm  the 
dawn  of  philosophy,  the  quention  conceminff  the  gitmmum  honum, 
or  what  is  the  name  thin^r*  concM»niinjr  the  foundation  of  morality, 
has  b<*<*n  ai^trountCHl  the  main  pniblem  in  H|KH*u]ative  thouf^ht,  hart 
o<H'upi<»<l  the  moHt  friftcnl  intellects,  ami  dividtnl  them  into  s«'cts 
antl  t4<*lwH)ls,  carryinjr  on  a  vigorous  warfare  afirainst  one  another. 
And  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  same  discussions 
ctintinue,  philosophers  are  still  rangcnl  un<ler  the  same  contending 
banners,  and  neither  thinkers  nor  mankind  at  largi*  s<M*m  nearer 
!•»  being  unanimous  on  the  subject,  than  when  the  youth  SiMTatea 
listene<]  to  the  old  Protagoras,  and  assc^rttnl  (if  Plato*s  dial(»guo 
b<*  groundinl  on  a  n»al  conversation)  tlw  tlu»ory  oi  utilitarianism 
against  the  ix>pular  morality  of  the  so-callcnl  st»phist." 

The  condition  thus  described  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  wit^ 
frhen  the  words  w<»re  uttertKl.  The  suhjcnt,  though  the  most 
inifNirtant  to  wliich  the  attention  of  the  hunuin  mind  may  he 
dinvt<*<l,  is  in  such  a  <le<:rt»e  ohscun*  that,  save  for  tlie  auci«lent 
<»f  common  traditions,  men  have  no  common  ground  u|>on  which 
judgments  concerning  right  and  wrong  nuiy  Ih»  foundiul  —  no 
crit(Tion  by  which  a  good  act  may  1m»  distinguislied  from  a  had 
one.  Now  is  tlu^n*  anything  in  the  nature  of  tlie  <jue<tion  wliiel! 
makes  it  inacc<»ssihh»  to  liuman  investigation  —  is  it  ossenti.dly 
unknowahh*  —  or  has  then'  iM-en  some  constant  souhm'  of  error 
or  cf»nfusion  o{>erating  in  tlie  pa<t.  which  lias  thwarti'd  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  souglit  to  pnietrate  the  oh-cnrity  sur- 
rounding it?  In  this  essay  1  shall  att«'!npt  to  estai)li-h  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  first  hy|M>tht»sis  is  inrorn'ct,  and  the  serond 
one  correct. 

To  settle  the  «pie-tion  of  right  and  wn>ng  re«pnres  tlmt  we 
separate  human  act**  into  two.  or  into  thrtN*  cln-i-e-i:  eith^T.  into 
fl)  Riffht,  (*?)  Wrong:  or  into  (1)  IJiirht.  (VM  WrMnj.  {:\) 
Neither  Hight  nor  Wrong:  nn<l  further  nipiin-^  that  \\»'  •*tal»- 
lish  some  s|>ecifie  criteTion  hy  whicli  wo  ma\  h»'  aMe  to  dft»T- 
niine  to  which  of  thes4»  ( la^^^s  anv  partirular  at  t  h«!«»nL'^.  N^w 
in  general  how  do  we  l'o  to  work  to  aMertain  \\h«t'!«T  «  r  n^t 
any  particular  thing  he]onir<  to  anv  partir\ilar  (la^-'  Hh- 
Tiou«lv  bv  fir>t  as<'ertaininLr  the  ehararteri-ti*  -  nf  t)'«»  thin.:  and 
of  the  elass.  How.  for  example,  ^Immi!.!  \\t  a-»«Tta'n  u'^rL'T 
a  «tone  pick<*<l  up  on  tlie  n^ad^^ide  helouLM  <]  t«>  tl'.»  c\.\<^  r"  I-  or 
not?  We  must  first  know  w!»at  we  nu'an  hy  a  n>'-^.  nni-t  we 
Dot?     We  c<»rtainlv   cou]«l    not    a-ei*rtain   if   we   did   not   kn«>w. 
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Suppose  we  define  a  rock  to  be  a  firmly  coherent  mixture  of 
minerals.  If  upon  examining  our  stone  we  find  it  to  be  a  firmly 
coherent  mixture  of  minerals,  then  we  know  it  belongs  to  the 
class  rock  —  if  we  find  it  to  consist  of  a  single  mineral,  we  know 
it  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  This  is  simple  enough.  Now 
suppose  we  desire  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular  act 
belongs  to  the  class  right  act,  how  shall  we  proceed?  Evi- 
dently by  first  ascertaining  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
right.  In  examining  the  acts  which  men  call  right,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  must  be  considerable  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  term,  for  while  by  their 
language  implying  the  existence  of  a  common  test  for  right 
and  wrong,  they  never  mention  what  it  is  or  quote  anyone 
who  does.  Of  course,  unless  we  know  the  meaning  of  right 
it  is  'absurd  to  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  any  particular 
act  is  right  or  not,  nor  is  it  of  any  service  to  suggest  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  cannot  be  specified  because  men  disagree 
as  to  just  what  is  signified  by  it.  This  is  only  to  assert  that 
rightness  is  something  or  other  about  which  men  disagree.  Such 
an  assertion  does  not  distinguish  the  quality  of  rightness  from 
the  ta.ste  of  tripe,  and  leaves  us  just  as  wise  as  we  were  before 
anything  was  said.  There  can  then  be  no  doubt  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  attempting  to  settle  the  question  of  right 
and  wrong  is  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of  the  terms.  This 
appears  reasonable,  but  liow  sliall  we  know  when  we  have  ascer- 
tained them?  How  shall  we  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a 
spurious  meaning?  Of  course  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  the  words  right  and  wrong  a  moaning.  Every  diction- 
arv'  claims  to  do  it,  but  examination  shows  that  the  definitions 
or  synonyms  they  supply  are  not  necessarily,  or  even  generally, 
meanings.  Hence,  following  the  process  outlined  above,  it  looks 
as  if  we  should  first  have  to  proceed  to  discover  what  we  mean 
hv  a  meaninq ;  and  this  is  in  fact  what  we  must  do. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  we  know  something  alx)ut  what  we 
mean  by  a  meaning,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  we  might  not 
with  profit  know  more:  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
failure  to  stiffirienlhj  examine  the  nature  of  meaning,  and  to 
apply  the  knowledge  so  gained,  has  in  the  past  been  a  constantly 
operating  source  of  confusion,  obscuring  not  only  the  qioestion 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  the  whole  domain  of  philosophy,  and 
has  hron  the  cause  of  the  justly  merited  discredit  in  which  such 
subjects  are  lield  by  many  thinkers.  Metaphysics  is  notoriously 
barren.     Its  cultivation  has  been  compared  to  the  occupation  of 
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milking  a  he  goat  into  a  sieve.  Well  mij^ht  Newton  say, 
"  PhyHie«,  beware  of  metaphysics,"  for  should  the  methods  ot 
metaphysics  be  intro<luce<l  into  physics  there  would  he  an  end 
to  iti  usefulness.  In  metaphysics  we  too  commonly  find  the 
chaos  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  ^I'ometry  if  we  l)egan 
the  study  of  that  science  without  defining  any  of  the  tenns 
used;  endeavorin^r,  for  example,  to  prove  that  an  ♦'<|iiilateral  tri- 
angle is  equiangular  without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  angle  or  tn^infflr.  The  trrms  usihI  in  |»hilosopliy  are,  to 
be  sure,  much  more  diflicult  to  adtipiatcly  define,  i>ut  thfir  defini- 
tion, when  possible,  is  for  that  reason  not  the  less  imperative. 

Words  an'  either  ei]ually  intelligible  or  they  are  not.  He 
who  denies  that  words,  or  their  e<juivalent  synil)o|s,  vary  in  in- 
telligibility denies  the  possibility  of  a  communicable  philosophy 
—  he  denies  the  possibility  of  any  communication  lM'tw«'<'n  sen- 
tient beings,  and  by  his  very  denial  convirts  himself  of  incon- 
sistency. He  who  admits  it,  admits  tiiat  there  is  soi!n«tiiing 
which  makes,  or  may  make,  one  wr)rd  more  intelli;;ible  than 
another  —  he  admits  that  int<'lligibility  is  a  sp«NiHe,  te>table 
quality  of  wonls.  Philosophers  hav<'  a  <lelinite  tot  for  the  con- 
sistency of  propositions,  i»ut  none  for  the  intelli^ribijitv  of  t<*rms. 
The  principle  of  contradietic»n  supplies  a  criterion  n(  the  forms 
of  propositions;  a  principle  of  int<'lligibility  is  requin'd  as  a 
criterion  of  their  substance,  and  to  a  communicable  philosophy 
the  second  principle  is  as  essential  as  the  first. 

There  are  thn»e  reijuirements  which  every  us4»ful  symbol  of 
communication,  whether  v<Tbal  or  otlicrwis**,  must  [mks«*ss.  (1> 
It  must  have  meaning.  (vM  When  us<'<l  as  a  means  of  inter- 
communication, i.  e.,  of  communication  betwiM^n  individuals,  it 
must  not  mislead.  (^)  When  used  as  a  mean^i  of  intra-com- 
munication,  i.  e.,  of  communication  witliin  the  mind  of  a  single 
individual,  it  must  not  misb^ad.  It  is  obvious  that  tbesi»  re- 
quirements call  for  mon^  or  less  conformity  to  u<ia;:e.  but  strict 
conformitv  thev  do  not  call  for.  If  thev  diil,  couiviwalitv  and 
avoc*ality  (p.  31)  would  be  n^piin^mentsof  intclliL'il>ilitv.  In  at- 
tributing particular  meanings  to  term<,  as  mm  b  conformity  to 
usage  as  the  infirmities  of  usage  will  [xTinit  •ihouM  be  -iouLdit, 
hut  where  the  issue  is  betwetMi  usige  ami  intelligil)ility  it  should 
alwavs  he  decide<l  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Intelligibility  is  evidently  a  us^-ful  qmility  of  words,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  useful  quality.  Usefulness  in  wi>nls  may  be  either 
of  sound,  or  of  sense.  Of  the  fir<t  <|ua]ity  we  <ball  have  no 
oocmtion  to  treat  —  it  is  of  importance  to  poets  and  rhetoricians. 
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but  not  to  logicians.  Usefulness  of  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  such  importance  that  communicable  knowledge  would  be  im- 
possible in  its  absence.  Language  has  arisen  among  men  be- 
cause it  could  serve  them,  just  as  any  other  tool  or  device  has 
arisen.  Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas  or  other  experiences  and 
are  used  primarily  to  communicate  the  ideas  or  other  experi- 
ences in  one  mind  to  another.  The  idea  or  other  experience 
of  which  a  word  (or  clause)  is  the  sign  is  called  the  meamng 
of  that  word  (or  clause).  Had  it  been  of  no  service  to  men 
to  communicate  their  experiences  language  would  not  have 
arisen.  Therefore  it  is  those  experiences  which  it  is  of  use  to 
communicate  which  will  find  expression  in  words.  The  experi- 
ences which  men  have  occasion  to  communicate  most  frequently 
they  will  attempt  to  communicate  easily.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  objects  of,  or 
distinctions  in,  experience  expressed  by  single  words  rather  than 
by  clauses,  and  this  is  what  we  do  find.  The  words,  /,  you, 
earth,  svn,  hand,  north,  south,  up,  down,  illustrate  such  com- 
mon words.  Common  or  conspicuous  classes  of  objects,  such  as 
men,  animals,  trees,  houses,  clomds,  etc.,  among  general  terms 
and  common  qualities  of  objects,  such  as  wetness,  dryness,  blus^ 
ness,  hardness,  coldness,  etc.,  among  abstract  terms  are  also 
represented  by  single  words.  For  most  of  the  less  common 
objects,  classes  of  objects,  qualities,  or  combinations  of  qualities, 
no  distinctive  term  is  used.  Were  it  so,  the  number  of  words 
in  a  language  would  become  immeasurably  great.  Appropriate 
combinations  of  the  words  expressive  of  the  more  common  ob- 
jects of  experience  or  their  qualities  —  i.  e.,  clauses,  are  used 
to  designate  these  subordinate  experiences.  There  is  a  word  for 
building,  applicable  to  any  building,  but  there  is  no  single  word 
for  bidlding  with  green  blinds,  or  four-story  building,  or  build- 
ing  with  thirty  windows,  though  had  these  objects  been  suffi- 
ciently common  among  the  experiences  of  men,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  separate  name  should  not  have  been  devised  for 
any  or  all  of  them.  Wherever  it  has  been  sufficiently  serviceable 
to  have  them,  distinct  names  have  been  devised.  A  building 
used  as  a  dwelling  is  called  a  house,  one  used  for  worship  a 
church,  one  used  for  purposes  of  trade  a  store,  shop  or  ware" 
house,  one  used  for  incarceration  a  prison,  etc.  The  reason  why 
buildings  are  thus  classed  or  given  distinctive  names  according 
to  the  purpo*^  to  which  they  are  put,  rather  than  according  to 
their  color  or  the  number  of  rooms  they  contain,  is  because  the 
first  method  is  found  by  experience  to  be  useful  and  the  second 
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is  not.  There  is  sufficient  occaiiion  to  call  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinctions expressed  bv  the  first  method  of  classification,  while 
the  occasions  for  calling  attention  to  the  second  are  so  infre- 
quent that  a  descriptive  phras<»  Hufficos  to  express  them.  No 
people  will  ever  have  a  name  for  anv  object  or  class  of  objects 
of  which  tbey  bave  no  exiwrienc**.  Tbe  Esquimaux  have  no 
name  for  hanaun,  elvphfwt,  jungle,  coral  or  jnnrapple.  The 
aborijrines  of  Cent  ml  Africa  pn)l)ably  bave  no  name  for  ocean, 
locomotive  c»r  netrsiHiprr.  and  before  tlie  advent  of  Europeans 
they  pn)l)ably  bad  no  name  for  clothes.  Hut  all  peoples  bave 
names  for  stin  and  mmm,  for  dnij  and  niffht,  for  food,  water 
and  fire,  for  tlH*se  are  familiar  to  all.  In  fact  we  may  be  quite 
w^rtain  that  all  (conspicuous  objects  of,  or  distinctions  in,  ex- 
pcTience  which  are  fnun  tbeir  natun*  universiilly  familiar,  will 
generally  Ik?  n»pres4*nted  in  langiuige  by  single  words,  and 
vice  versa  words  common  to  all  languaires  may  be  ex|>ected 
to  repres<^nt  <*x|x'riencts  wbicb  are  every wbere  considered  worthy 
of  emphasis.  Hut  whatever  a  word  niay  signify,  it  is  essc^ntial 
tbat  it  sball  not  signify  one  thing  to  bim  wbo  utters  it  and  a 
totally  difTen'Ut  tbing  to  liim  wbo  bears  it  uttered.  There  must 
lx»  sonie  understanding  U'tw^^'u  men  as  to  what  particular  sym- 
bols, verbal  or  written,  sball  n»|)res4»nt  particular  experic^nces, 
an<l  any  confusitm  in  tbis  understanding  will  be  likely  to  defeat 
the  verv*  pur{H>«'  wbicb  syiid^ols  an*  devis<Hl  to  serve. 

There  are  two  metbotls  by  wbicb  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  tbe  meaning  of  words  may  be  attained  —  definition  and 
ejemplificnt\4m.  Tbe  first  method  makc^  tbe  meaning  plain  by 
as^iTH-iating  in  an  appropriate  manner  tlie  word  to  1m»  defined 
with  otber  words  wbose  meaning  is  already  known;  tbe  s<>cond, 
by  assr»ciating  tlie  word  directly  witli  tbe  exfM'rience  of  wbicb 
it  is  the  sign,  or  with  some  si^nsible  representation  of  it :  as 
when  cbildri'n  are  taught  tbe  meanings  of  tbe  words  cat.  dog, 
man,  tree,  house,  by  asso<iatint:  tbe  words  with  pictun^s  of  tbe 
appropriate  ol>j<H»ts,  or  with  tbe  objiH'ts  tbems4»lv«»s.  We  mi\y 
also  exemplify  by  m«mns  of  wonls  —  as  wben  wi»  convey  tbe 
meaning  of  the  word  hnrse  to  a  foreigner  by  telling  bim  tbat 
it  is  tbe  animal  to  be  obs4»rved  il rawing  vehicles  in  tbe  stnvt. 
The  nuHining  of  wonls  is  best  conveytnl  where  both  metboils 
are  employed,  one  supplementing  tbe  otber,  for  each  has  its 
advantages.  A  d<»finition  is  not  an  enumeration  of  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  but  onlv  of  so  many  of  them 
and  no  more,  as  are  nec<^sary  to  di^tinmiisb  tbe  tiling  or  class 
of  things  from  otber  things  or  class4*s  of  things,  and  tbe  num- 
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ber  and  degree  of  the  qualities  which  it  is  essential  to  specify 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  object 
defined,  and  other  objects  of  experience  from  which,  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  it.  The  care 
required  in  exemplification  is  dependent  upon  similar  consid- 
erations. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  intelligibility  there  is  one  class 
of  words  wliich  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  consider;  such 
words,  for  example,  as  the,  quite,  and,  of,  slowly,  and  conjunc- 
tions, prepositions,  and  adverbs  in  general.  They  are  what  the 
schoolmen  called  syncategoreniatic  words,  or  words  which  have 
no  meaning  by  themselves,  but  only  when  combined  with  other 
words.  They  represent  nothing  of  which  anything  may  be 
predicated. 

The  principal  class  of  words  which  we  shall  have  occasion  .to 
discuss  are  what  is  known  as  terms  or  names.  They  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  words.  Hobbes  has  defined  a  name  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  name  is  a  word  taken  at  pleasure  to  serve  for  a 
mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought  like  to  some 
other  thought  wliich  we  had  before,  and  which,  being  pro- 
nounced to  others,  may  be  to  tlieni  a  sign  of  what  thought  the 
speaker  had  before  in  his  mind."  This  definition  evidently 
conforms  to  our  notion  of  tlic  nature  of  meaning,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently explicit  for  our  purposes. 

Terms  are  generally  divided  for  purposes  of  definition  into 
two  classes,  concrete  and  abstract  terms.  Concrete  terms  are 
the  names  of  things;  abstract  terms  the  names  of  qualities  of 
tilings.  Apple  is  a  concrete  term;  the  form,  the  flavor,  the 
color  and  all  the  other  qualities  of  the  apple  are  represented 
by  abstract  teniis.  The  form  has  no  single  term  to  represent 
it,  as  in  any  actual  apple  the  form  is  very  complex;  to  the 
flavor  is  given  the  name  tartness  or  sweetness  according  as  it  is 
a  tart  or  a  sweot  apjilo ;  to  the  color  is  assigned  the  term  red- 
ness,  greenness,  etc.,  according  to  circumstances,  and  so  with  the 
other  qualities,  and  when  all  the  qualities  of  the  apple  have 
bwn  enumerated,  the  apple  is  completely  described,  for  the 
apple  and  the  sum  of  the  qualities  of  the  apple  are  the  same 
thing,  and  even  two  ap})les,  or  two  other  material  objects  whose 
qualities  are  identical,  e.\c('j)t  for  a  dilTorence  in  their  location 
in  sj)ace,  or  time,  or  both,  will  be  distinguishable  by  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  imj)li(»d  by  such  a  difference  in  location. 
Were  they  identical  in  their  location  in  space  and  time  they 
would  not  be  two  objects,  but  one.     This  is  all  we  mean  when 
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wo  gflv  two  ol)jcct8  cannot  oroupv  iho  panic  ppacc  at  the  same 
time,  for  iimlcr  >»uch  conditions  tlicv  would,  by  definition,  be  one. 

As  any  olijiH't  or  thin^  is  nien»ly  a  combination  of  ({ualiticv, 
w>  any  concn»te  term  is  merely  a  short  syml)ol  for  expressing 
tJic  combination  of  wveral  —  perhafw  a  ^reat  many  —  al»stract 
terms;  it  is  a  sort  of  tompound  abstract  term.  In  fa<*t  all.  or 
almost  all,  our  exiHTi(»n<-<*s  consist  of  (compound  impn»ssions  or 
ifleas,  <»ften  of  j:niit  c<»mf»h»xity,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
visual  ex|M»riene<»s.  ObjiM-ts  s<M'n  an*  p'n<»rally  nH-o^ni/.«Ml  as 
consi«*tin^  of  a  very  complex  asso<'iation  of  sensations  of  form 
and  i-<»lor.  Tc»  enter  into  anv  di^taibn!  discussion  of  the  i)svchol- 
op-  of  S4'nsation  would  tak(»  us  Uh)  far  away  fn»ui  our  f)nsent 
subjii't.  Sut1i<-e  it  to  say  that  conifxiund  <|ualitics.  of  which  ob- 
jects an*  limiting  cas4»s.  an*  n»<*o^iizcd  as  consist inj;  of  simple 
qualities  ndat(M]  to  one  another  by  what  is  termcnl  the  n^lation 
of  j-oH'xi^tt^nce.  In  the  idea  of  an  apple,  for  example.  w(»  hhm)^- 
ni/.e  the  ipialities  of  rttlnrss.  haninrss.  sourness,  and  others 
assiK'iateil  toj;fcth«*r  as  el«»ments  con-stitutin;;  the  experienc<»  of  an 
apple,  but  in  such  a  tenn  as  nv/w#'x.v  we  can  nfo^ni/e  no  (con- 
stituents, llie  first  is  an  example  of  a  rumpnuiu!.  the  si^'ond 
f»f  an  rlnnrfifan/  rjrfH*n*'nrr.  In  the  deirnt*  in  whirh  <H»in pound 
experiences  contain  the  same  el(»nH'nt'i  they  an*  sinnl.ir:  in  the 
dejrnf*  in  which  thev  contain  ditTen»nt  eh*ments  tlu»v  are  dissim- 
ilar.  Two  ex[MTienc<»s  consist injx  of  the  same  element-,  includ- 
ing IcK^ation  in  spaii*  and  tinu*.  wouhl.  as  alreaily  explained,  bo 
indistin*niishabh\  that  is,  they  would  be  one  ex|MTi«-n«'e. 

Althoujrh  idenientarv  ex|MTienc<»s.  aNo  e.illfd  simph'  prrrep^ 
twnjf.  an'  indefinitely  numerous,  they  all  l>elon«j^  to  a  f«*w  class<»s. 
A<H*ordinjr  to  Huxley  the  following'  table  of  tht»  luiniTs  con- 
tents incUuhs  th4*m  all.  (I  have  sliirhtlv  modified  his  classi- 
iication.) 

TABLE  OF  TIIR  CON'TEN'TS  OP  TIIK    MIND. 

(1)     Impressions. 

A.     Sensations. 
a  Smell 
b  Tastp 
c  Hearing 
d  Si;rht 

0   Toueh 

f  H<»<istance  (the  muscular  sense) 
p  IMeasun» 
h  Pain 
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B.     Relations. 

a  Co-existence 
b  Succession 
c  Similarity 
d  Dissimilarity 
(2)     Ideas. 

Copies,  or  reproductions  in  memory  of  the  fore- 
going.^ 

Impressions  characterized  by  the  sensations  designated  a,  b, 
c,  d,  e  and  f  are  called  phenomena.  All  other  experiences  are 
non^phenomena. 

If  the  above  list  represents  the  complete  contents  of  the  mind, 
it  is  evident  that  all  men  can  think  of,  or  speak  of,  must  be 
included  in  it;  and  he  who  seeks  a  foundation  for  philosophy, 
whether  speculative  or  practical,  must  find  it  here.  But  with- 
out debating  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  list  is 
complete,  it  is  clear  that  it  includes  the  principal  classes  of  ele- 
mentary experiences,  and  I  shall  base  no  conclusion  upon  as- 
sumptions which  depend  for  their  validity  upon  its  complete- 
ness. If  then  a  term  is,  as  Hobbes  has  told  us,  a  word  "to 
serve  for  a  mark,  which  may  raise  in  our  mind  a  thought 
.  .  .  which,  being  pronounced  to  others,  may  be  to  them  a 
sign  of  what  thought  the  speaker  had  before  in  his  mind,"  or 
if,  as  the  authors  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic  assert,  "  Words  are 
sounds,  distinct  and  articulate  which  men  have  taken  as  signs 
to  express  what  passes  in  their  mind,"  then  terms  must  rep~ 
resent  some  elementary  experience  or  combination  of  such,  since 
they  are  all  that  can  be  in  the  mind,  and  hence,  if  our  list  is 
complete,  it  must  include,  not  only  all  of  which  men  can  think, 
but  all  to  which  names  can  be  applied,  and  if  it  is  not  com- 
plete, it  does  not  mean  that  terms  do  not  represent  experiences, 
but  merely  that  one  or  more  elements  of  experience  are  absent 
from  the  list. 

^lill  gives  the  following  list  of  "  Nameable  Things,"  with 
such  remarks  as  he  deems  appropriate : 

"  Ist.     Feelinfirs,  or  States  of  Consciousness. 

"  2nd.     The  Minds  which  exporience  those  feelinprs. 

"  3rd.  The  Bodies,  or  external  objects  which  excite  certain  of 
those  feelinjars,  together  with  the  powers  or  properties  whereby 
they  excite  them;  these  latter  (at  least)  being  included  rather  in 

^  Essay  on  Hume,  p.  85. 
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compliance  with  common  opinion,  and  because  their  existence  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  common  lan^aia^e  from  which  I  cannot 
prudently  deviate,  than  bofause  the  n.»co|cniti<m  of  such  iwwen? 
or  pro|»ertif*s  as  real  existence's  api>ear8  to  be  warrante<l  by  a 
sound  philoHophy. 

**  4th  and  hu*t.  The  SuccK^nions  ami  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
n«'SM's  and  I'nlikeneHses,  bt^tween  feelinjfs  «)r  state's  of  C4»nsei<»us- 
n«>ft.  Th<w*t»  ffdations,  whc^n  c-onsiden^i  as  subsisting  In'tween 
otlit-r  thiiiKH,  exi>t  in  n»aHty  only  betwt'cn  the  states  of  eon.si'ious- 
nt-ss  which  thos«»  tliin^H,  if  boili<\s,  excite,  if  minds.  eithi*r  excite 
t»r  exiM-riencc»."  * 

A  short  insp<K*tion  of  this  "  Classification  of  Kxistences " 
nni-t  convince  anvone  that  it  is  as  hotwlesslv  confuseti  as  tiic 
('at«'^ori€»s  of  Aristotle  which  it  is  dt^si^rned  to  re[)hue.  If 
ind«H»<l,  contrary  to  our  claim,  nam<^  do  refer  to  something;  not 
to  Im*  found  amon^  the  contents  of  the*  mind,  it  is  obvious 
tbat  such  as  do  so  cannot  Ik»  defined  or  exempiifiiM],  since  tliesi* 
an*  proc*»ss4»s  for  direitin^  the  attention  of  one  mind  to  a 
jK)rtion  of  its  contents  similar  to  tluit  which  is  enjrajrinjr.  or 
iias  en<rapMl,  the  attention  of  another.  It  would,  I  appn- 
hrnd,  Ir»  diflicult  to  fi&y  what  cjui  Ih»  meant  bv  the  meaninjr 
of  a  name,  if  Mill's  cate^rorv  of  nameable  tliinjrs  be  aeceptiMl, 
unb*S8  indiNMl,  it  is  intended  to  repres(»nt  his  nuinner  of  classi- 
fying: the  contents  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  supposition  would 
wvm  to  be  pDnluded  by  his  inclusion  of  •*  States  of  Conscious- 
ness" in  the  first  cate^or)-.  Words  ar<\  or  should  \h\  the  sijnH 
of  ideas  or  impressions,  and  a  term  which  <loes  not  repn»<«'nt 
something  in  exp<*ri<'nce  has  no  meaning  at  all ;  its  only  us4» 
is  in  its  sound.  A  t<Tm  us<»b>ss  in  S4'nse  is  m«*n'ly  a  UK'anin;:- 
lt*ss  term.  A  term  us4*ful  in  s*»ns4^  is  one  wliich  has  a  menniui: 
—  i.  e.,  one  that  symbolizes  sr>m4'thin^  in  exjMTienti*.  Now  th** 
di'finition  of  a  t<Tm  is  an  enumeration  of  the  <pialities  «'>s«iitial 
to  distin«ruish  the  class  of  ex|K»riences  n'pn*sented  by  th»'  Xrvui 
from  other  classes  of  expTirnces ;  henn*  it  is  olivious  that 
terms  which  n»pn*s4'nt  tht»  elem«*nts  of  exp<»riem'«'  tannot  b** 
dftin<Nl,  sin(*e,  as  tliry  do  not  (M^nsist  of  a  eonibiuation.  no 
enumeration  is  |wissible.  Tl^y  cannot  be  expn's^^'d  in  terms 
of  simjd«»r  e\|ieri(»n(is.  Klementary  exjH'rienn^  tlnn.  an*  r\- 
prr-ss^^d  in  indrfnuthh'  t^Tins  --  all  ntluTs  are  e\prr<<«'d  in  */»- 
finahlf  tenns  —  and,  as  all  comj>oun«l  exjH'riences  an*  but  « om- 
binatiims  of  tb'infntary  on.--,  it  follow <  that  all  tl«'fi!mM«-  ttTtiw. 
in  tlieir  last  analysis,  must  be  e\[»n's<ibb'  in   ind*tinal»b'  tmiis ; 

>  .**T*trni  »»f  \dtf:'u\  l^mjniian-,  <Iri**n  aunl  Co..  ISS<>.  p.  -It*. 
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and  if  we  find  the  definition  of  a  tenn  not  expressed  in  tenns 
thus  indefinable,  we  may  know  that  the  definition  has  not  been 
reduced  to  what  we  may  denominate  its  lowest  terms. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  althougli 
elementary  experiences  may  not  be  expressible  in  simpler  tenns, 
they  are  not  necessarily  simple,  if  we  mean  by  simple  having 
no  quality  common  to  other  experiences.  Kod  and  green,  for 
example,  are  called  different  kinds  of  colors  —  that  is,  they  are 
both  colors  or  possess  the  common  quality  of  color;  but  we  are 
quite  unable  to  think  of  a  color  which  is  not  some  particular 
color.  The  sound  of  a  flute  is  not  a  compound  of  the  quality 
sound  with  some  other  quality  x,  Ked  is  not  a  combination  of 
some  simple  quality  which  we  may  term  y  with  the  quality 
color  —  as  an  apple  is  a  combination  of  the  color  red  with  the 
quality  of  oblate'Sphericalnoss  and  numerous  others.  In  the 
case  of  the  apple  we  are  able  to  separate  these  qualities  from 
one  another,  and  to  recognize  the  object  called  an  apple  as 
their  sum ;  but  when  we  speak  of  kinds  of  sounds  or  kinds 
of  smells  or  kinds  of  tastes,  the  word  kind  does  not  imply  a 
relation  of  combination.  Yet  it  nmst  be  admitted  that  red, 
yellow,  green,  etc.,  have  some  quality  in  common,  otherwise  we 
should  not  apply  to  them  the  common  term  —  color.  Red,  for 
instance,  resembles  green  more  than  it  resembles  the  shape  of  a 
sphere  or  of  a  cube.  By  what  do  we  recognize  tliis  dilference 
in  resemblance?  It  is  convenient  to  answer  this  question  by 
saying  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
quality  color  that  we  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experience 
of  red  and  the  shape  of  a  sphere  resemble  one  another  more 
than  either  of  them  resembles  the  taste  of  a  pickle  or  the  sound 
of  a  horn.  They  therefore  have  a  common  quality,  absent  in 
the  taste  or  sound  —  a  quality  to  wliicli  we  give  the  name 
visu/ilitfj.  That  is,  rod  is  a  kind  of  color,  color  is  a  kind  of 
visuality,  or  visual  experience,  visuality  is  a  kind  of  sense  (one 
of  the  senses),  and  classed  with  the  others  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mon quality  of  sensuality,  and  sensuality  is  a  kind  of  experience 
—  the  common  quality  of  experiences  is  known  as  con<sciousness, 
and  it  is  the  only  ai)soluteIy  sinijile  (|uality  of  experience. 

In  order  to  have  words  adapted  to  ex])ress  the  n^lation  be- 
tween such  qualities  ;is  red  and  color,  or  taste  and  different 
kinds  of  tastes,  and  to  enai)l(»  us  to  distiuiruish  between  the 
undissociable  relation  l>y  tliem  exemplified,  and  tlie  dissociable 
relation  (^xenijdilied  by  the  various  (pialitii^s,  rrtbirss.  tartness, 
hardn-rss.  etc.,  whose  combination  we  call   an  a])ple,  we  shall 
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denominate  qualities  related  in  the  latter  manner  absiractdble 
qualitieft,  wherea«  those  related  in  the  former  manner  we  shall 
call  unabsiracUible,  Hence  an  elementary  quality  of  experience 
i«  not  an  absolutely  mmple  one,  but  a  compound  of  unabstractablo 
qualities,  none  of  which  are  definal)le. 

Now  while  terms  which  stand  for  elementary  experiences 
cannot  be  defimnl,  thev  mav  easily  be  exemplified.  The  tenn 
red,  for  instance,  may  lu*  cxcm[)iificd  by  pointing:  out  that  it 
ptands  for  the  quality  pn»s4'nt  in  a  brick  and  a  brilliant  sun- 
set, but  al)sent  in  an  everp^ecn  tree*  and  a  sluM't  of  white  pa{)cr. 
Although  the  qualiti<»s  of  visuality  and  of  color  would  be  pres- 
ent in  the  first  two  examples,  they  would  not  lie  absent  in 
the  s<*cond  two.  The  quality  red  is  the  only  one  which  woidd 
fulfil  the  conditions.  Similarly  th(»  o<lor  c^f  aiumonia  cannot 
lie  define<l,  but  it  may  easily  be  exemplified.  Of  cours<%  the 
table  on  page  15  is  that  for  a  person  of  normal  faculties.  It 
would  not  hold  poo<l  for  a  blind  or  a  deaf  |HTson,  for  example. 
To  a  person  blind  from  birth,  it  would  be  impossiide  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  any  tenn  repn*s<»nting  a  visual  exjxTience,  since 
the  elementary  exf>eriencts  could  not  be  exemplified,  an<l  the 
8ame  is  true  of  a  person  deaf  fn>m  birth  with  reirard  to  terms 
expressive  of  sensations  of  sound.  In  fact  the  communication 
of  meaning,  in  its  ht<t  analysis,  is  tlepcndent  upon  the  |M>wer 
to  exemplify,  and  a  definition  not  founde<l  upon  exemplifiabb* 
elements*  of  expt»rience  can  never  get  beyond  tlie  verbal  stage. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  n  trnn  imn/Mthlr  of 
definitvm  nin  have  a  meanirnj,  hut  that  one  ttKUfxihle  both 
of  definition  ami  of  erernplifiratimi  cannot. 

Experiences  are  chanicterize<l,  and  nuiy  be  d«>iignated,  by  tlie 
absence  of  qualiti<^  as  well  as  by  their  pn^s<'nc<».  Thus  such 
terms  a.**  colorless  or  odin'less  are  employed  to  express  the  ab- 
f»enee  of  color  and  of  oilor  respectively.  The  word  mdhintj  is 
employe<l  to  expn»ss  the  abs4»nct»  of  all  quality:  that  is.  n^Ah- 
ing  is  that  which  is  inexpn'ssible  in  terms  of  e\[H^ricn<-e. 

It  would  be  a  useless,  if  not  a  hop<»less,  ta<k  to  t»\pn^<s  all 
terms  in  indefinable  terms:  it  is  s«'ldoni  if  ever  miM^ssarv  to 
do  so,  because  althougli  all  elementary  term<  are  capable  of 
beinf?  made  familiar  to  a  p«»rson  of  normal  famltic-.  they 
are  not  the  only  tenns  that  an*,  for  t!i«'n*  are  manv  familiar 
termfJ  that  are  not  elementary.  It  is  well,  however.  t«»  k«M»p 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  tenn  not  dcfin«Ml  in  term<  of  ide- 
mentary  experience,  is  only  proximat«'ly  defined,  and  if.  in  it-^ 
use,  we  find  ourselvea  or  others  led  to  pi'rplexing  or  une\p«(tcd 
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conclusions,  we  should  at  once  suspect  our  definition,  for  in 
the  inadequate  definition  of  terms  is  to  be  found  the  most 
elusive  of  all  sources  of  confusion. 

It  seems  to  some  persons  inexpedient  to  examine  into  the 
meanings  of  the  words  used  in  an  argument.  If  such  a  one 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  is  asked  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  some  term  he  has  used,  and  gives  it  perhaps  in  words 
no  less  unfamiliar  than  those  already  employed,  and  is  re- 
quested to  define  his  definition,  he  is  likely  to  claim  that  such 
a  mode  of  criticising  an  argument  is  illegitimate,  and  that 
we  should  not  attempt  to  define  all  words.  A  smilar  impres- 
sion is  shared  by  some  logicians.  The  author  of  the  Port  Royal 
Logic  remarks: 

"I  say,  further,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  all  words; 
for,  in  order  to  define  a  word,  we  must  of  necessity  have  others 
which  may  designate  the  idea  to  which  we  may  attach  that  word; 
and  if  we  still  wish  to  define  the  words  which  we  have  employed 
for  the  explication  of  it,  we  should  still  have  need  of  others  and 
so  on  to  infinity.  It,  therefore,  is  necessary  that  we  stop  at  some 
primitive  terms  which  cannot  be  defined ;  and  it  would  be  as  great 
a  fault  to  wish  to  define  too  much  as  not  to  define  enough,  because 
by  one  or  the  other  we  should  fall  into  that  confusion  which  we 
pretend  to  avoid."  ^ 

Now  if  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  our  apprehension  of  the 
nature  of  definition,  the  "  primitive  terms  which  cannot  be  de- 
fined "  are  those  representing  elementary  experiences ;  hence  if 
A  is  defined  in  terms  of  B,  B  in  terms  of  C,  C  in  terms  of  D, 
etc.,  the  process  cannot  be  carried  on  to  infinity,  but  must  stop 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  indefinable  but  oxomplifiable  terms 
representing  elementary  experiences;  and  if  necessary  we  are 
entitled  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  terms  used  in  discus- 
sion to  any  degree  reqnisite  to  convert  a  verbal  into  a  real 
definition  (p.  24).  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  succession  of 
inquiries,  if  carried  on  in  bad  faith,  can  make  discussion  im- 
[)ossible  —  it  is  always  easy  for  bad  faith  to  find  means  of  es- 
caping an  argument  whicli  it  cannot  meet  —  l)ut  this  is  no  reason 
why  discussion  in  good  faith  slioiihl  not  be  permitted  any  de- 
gree of  latitude  in  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  terms:  indeed 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  deny  the  propriety  of  such  inquiry, 
since,  should  we  do  so,  the  sophist  could,  without  fear  of  in- 

*The  Port  Royal   Logic,   5th  edition;    Edinburg,  p.  86. 
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tomiption,  makr  inferonoof?  of  any  degree  of  absurdity  by  a 
nuft-eiwion  of  fallacies  of  e<j invocation.  But  while  it  may  be 
perf«»<-tly  proper,  it  is  not  often  expedient  to  attempt  to  reduce 
definitionn  to  their  lowest  terms;  our  effort  should  he  to  re- 
duce tliem  to  terms  tftiffirirnth/  (p.  28)  low.  Pascal  in  the 
lN»rt  Hoyal  Lofric  has  well  expressed  the  proper  course  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  The  most  pi'rfeot  method  nvn liable  to  men  consists  not  in  de- 
fining everythinjr  an<l  demonstratinj?  everything?,  nor  in  defininff 
nothing  and  denionstrntinp  nothing,  hut  in  pursuing?  the  middle 
eouFM*  of  not  defining  tiling  TX'hieh  are  cl<»ar  and  understood  by 
all  iK'rs4)ns,  hut  of  defining  all  others;  and  of  not  province  truths 
known  to  all  iktsous,  but  of  proving  all  others." 

Whatever  els<»  may  he  meant  by  the  word  personality,  it  cer- 
t  nnly  refers  to  a  sucH*ession  of  states  of  consciousness,  not,  to 
Im*  sun*,  isolated  and  distinct  from  one  unother,  but  nu'lting  the 
one  into  the  f>ther  in  what  I'roft^ssor  James  has  called  a 
"  >treajn  nf  consciousness  "  normnlly  discontinuous  only  during 
p«Tiods  of  shi'p.  It  is  convenii^nt  to  be  able  to  refer  to  par- 
ticular fM>rtions  of  this  stream,  and  to  any  particular  portion 
is  ^ven  the  name  of  a  stntr  of  ronsriottsnrss.  or  we  mav  call  it, 
an  fxperirnce.  It  is  better,  however,  in  general,  to  apply  the 
name  experirm r  to  some  sp^^cifled  portion  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, (Hvexistent  with  otlier  portions,  though  we  may  include  tht» 
whole  as  a  spi^cial  cas<\  Thus  the  sanie  state  of  consciousness 
pmerally  contains  many  experiences.  For  example,  we  mav  be 
«»ating,  while  at  the  same  time  listening  to  conversation,  looking 
about  us,  and  walking  up  and  down.  Tnder  these  circum- 
stance's, we  have  simultaneous  exp<'riences  of  taste,  hearing, 
sijrht,  touch  (of  our  f<vt  on  tlie  ground)  an<l  of  the  muscular 
S4»n<e,  and  each  of  thcs4»  bv  centering  our  condition  thereupon 
may  \w  foimd  to  consist  of  several.  |>crhaps  a  great  number,  of 
e\|M»rien(vs  whiih  we  may  —  unh»ss  unabstractabje  —  i^onsider 
as  distinct,  and  in  subs<»<]uent  contemplation  si-parate  from  the 
exjw»riem*es  with  which  tht\v  were  coH^istent. 

When  a  state  of  cimsciousness  is  thus  divisible  into  two  or 
more  <*o-existent  portions,  eacli  may  l)e  called  the  nx^nnair  of 
the  others,  so  that  if  we  have  occasion  to  fix  our  attention  on 
anv  particular  exf>erience  —  call  it  .\  —  which  is  nn'ognized 
a."*  l>earing,  or  having  borne,  the  relation  of  ciwnistence  to  other 
exp«»riences — B,  C,  I),  etc.,  then  B,  (\  !>.  «'tc.,  nuiy  Im^  called 
Uie  as^oriairs  of  A.     The  relation  of  the  state  of  consciousm^ss 
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of  which  A  is  a  component  to  those  which  precede  and  succeed 
it,  we  shall  call  its  location  in  time,  or  simply  its  location  — 
the  location  of  A  being  the  same  as  the  location  of  its  asso- 
ciates. Thus  if  d  is  the  state  of  consciousness  of  which  A 
is  a  component  and  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  consecutive  states, 
b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc.,  then  b,  c,  will  be  its  immediate  antecedents, 
e,  f,  its  immediate  consequents  and  the  position  which  d  occu- 
pies in  the  total  sequence  of  which  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  etc.,  are  a 
portion  is  its  location.  The  associates  and  the  location  of  A 
will  collectively  be  called  its  primary  co-ordinates,  as  they  com- 
pletely fix  its  place  as  a  component  of  personality.  By  its  sec- 
ondary  co-ordinates  we  shall  refer  to  the  relations  of  simul- 
taneity and  succession  which  it  bears  to  the  experiences  of  other 
beings. 

In  actual  experience  elementary  sensations  do  not  occur  in 
haphazard  association,  one  combination  on  the  whole  being  as 
frequently  experienced  as  another,  but  ceri:ain  combinations  are 
much  more  common  and  frequently  occurring  than  others,  and 
indeed  of  the  immeasurable  number  of  possible  combinations, 
relatively  few  are  encountered  in  experience.  Certain  constant 
combinations  continually  recur,  and  the  great  variety  of  experi- 
ence consists  of  these  constant  combinations  with  which,  from 
moment  to  moment,  variable  qualities  associate  themselves.  In 
the  world  of  experience,  expressible  in  terms  of  sight  and  touch 
for  example,  we  find  continually  present  the  combination  of 
qualities  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  space.  However  our 
sensations  of  sight  may  vary,  these  qualities  persist,  and  on 
analysis  may  be  recognized  as  elements  of  all  our  varying  visual 
experiences  of  tlie  world  of  external  things.  Certain  other  con- 
stant qualities  added  to  those  of  space  give  us  the  association 
of  experiences  which  we  call  matter,  for  matter  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  space  —  in  fact  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  space  — 
just  as  a  liquid  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  matter.  Matter  in  turn 
by  the  addition  of  qualities  is  classified  into  solid,  liquid  and 
gaseous,  and  these  into  their  manifold  varieties  until  we  get 
all  possible  forms  of  visible  and  tangible  nature.  To  those  com- 
binations which  occur  avssociated  most  commonly,  and  to  their 
principal  modes  of  change,  distinct  names  are  given,  and  thus 
language  arises.  The  first  objects  of  experience  to  receive 
names  were  proba})ly  those  most  familiar  and  to  which  it  was 
most  servicoahle  to  refer.  Later,  names  for  classes  of  objects, 
or  general  names,  arose,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  more 
restricted  classes  of  objects  were  merged  in  more  comprehensive. 
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until  in  clovplopofl  lanjruajros  hucIi  names  as  object  or  thing  are 
to  l>o  found,  wliicli  in  onlinarv  usa^«*  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  ini'lucio  any  concrutr  <onil)ination  of  visible  and  tangible 
exjH'rirni*es  whatever.  I'ho  nvog^nition  of  an  objtrt  as  be- 
longing to,  or  included  in,  a  class  of  similarly  constituted  ob- 
}*•{■{>  n*si'ml)ling  one  another  in  certain  specific  attributes,  and 
of  thi-  class  in  turn  as  i)elongiiig  to  a  greater  class,  an<l  so  on, 
i-  of  toiisiderai)le  MTvice  in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
<letinition.     U*t  us  con>i<ler  the  following  series  of  definitions: 

(1)    An  oak  is  a  tn»e  which  bears  ac^orns. 

('^')  A  tree*  is  a  plant  with  a  trunk,  and  p<»n»nnial  in  dura- 
tion. 

(*0  A  plant  is  an  organism,  devoid  of  consciousness  under 
all  circumstaiic«*s. 

(  \)   .\n  organism  is  a  material  Innly  poss<»sse<l  of  life. 

(.">)  A  material  body  is  an  existence  which  occupies,  but  is 
not  space. 

(tJ)   An  existence  is  anything  real. 

Without  in(|uiring  into  tin*  intrinsic  merit  of  these  defini- 
tions, let  us  call  attention  to  s<»veral  |K)ints  illustrated  by 
tliem. 

First,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  So.  fi)  expressed  in 
A  fonn  which  ch»tinitions  in  geiH-ral  may  1m?  made  to  assume, 
viz.:  .\  is  a  kind  of  H--.\n  oak  is  a  kind  of  tre<»,  \  tni*  is  a 
kind  of  plant,  .\  plant  i»J  a  kin<l  of  organism,  etc.  In  the 
language  of  logic  a  definition  has  thn^*  parts:  (1)  The  specirs 
which  is  the  thing  <»r  class  of  things  d«'tineil.  (•^)  The  ijenns, 
a  class  of  things  ha\ing  gnsiter  •  \tension  (s<'e  below)  than  the 
s|>eci4S,  and  serving  to  e\clu<le  the  sjHHies  from  all  class«>s  of 
tilings  x\i>{  included  in  the  genus.  {'.\)  The  diffart^u***.  consist- 
ing of  one  or  mo.i*  <|ualitie<  tlistinguishing  the  sp^nies  from 
otiier  memlMTs  .»f  tin*  g«'mi<.  Thus  in  <h*tinition  No.  *i,  tree 
is  the  sjMH-ies.  phiui  the  ;:rnus.  and  the  ifiuiliiti  of  p^'r^nnuilnrss 
ntu!  thdst'  implirtl  in  thr  intssrssinn  (if  a  trunk',  the  ditTen^nce. 
The  m'nu>  distingui>hes  a  tne  fn>m  all  things  not  plants;  the 
ditT<Tente  frr>in  all  plants  not  tnn^s.  No.  i\  would  pn>bably 
n«'v<T  s«Tve  the  pnr|Mx»«  of  a  n*al  di-tinition.  It  is  not  in  logical 
form  and  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  t^piivalency  of 
synonyms. 

S<H-ond.  they  illu^-iratt*  wliat  i<  calh'd  the  rrtrtu<itm  and  the 
int^nst4ni  of  t«'rms.  ('Minnti'  t»Tin<  h;i\f  two  kinds  of  mean- 
ing: (1)  The  meaning  in  *\rt*'ns{im  or  the  sum  of  the  things  of 
which  the  term  is  the  name,  e.  g.,  the  word  trc*'  is  the  name 
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of  any  and  all  trees  wherever  found,  and  (2)  The  meaning  in 
intension  or  the  sura  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  thing 
or  class  of  things  of  which  the  term  is  the  name  from  all 
other  things  or  classes  of  things,  e.  g.,  the  qualities  implied  in 
the  term  tree  added  to,  or  combined  with,  the  quality  of  bearing 
acoms,  distinguish  oaks  from  all  other  things  whatever.  The 
fact  that  whatever  bears  acorns  is  always  an  oak  does  not  make 
the  attributes  of  a  tree  any  the  less  an  essential  part  of  the 
definition  of  an  oak,  since  in  the  absence  of  these  attributes, 
or  any  of  them,  any  acom-bearing  object  would  not  be  called 
an  oak.  The  definitions  also  illustrate  what  is  universally  true, 
viz.,  that,  as  the  extension  increases,  the  intension  decreases, 
and  vice  versa.  The  term  plant,  for  example,  is  the  name  of 
many  more  objects  than  the  term  tree;  but- the  term  tree  pos- 
sesses or  implies  a  greater  number  of  qualities  than  the  term 
plant.  The  first  has  the  greater  extension,  the  second  the 
greater  intension.  Terms  are  said  to  denote  their  extension 
and  connote  their  intension. 

Third,  they  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
real  and  verbal  definitions,  than  which  no  distinction  in  the 
theory  of  definition  is  more  crucial.  As  we  have  pointed  out  on 
page  17,  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  term  is  to  know  its  intension, 
i.  e.,  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  object  for  which  it  is  a 
name  from  other  objects,  but  these  qualities  are  either  one  or 
more  of  tlie  elementary  perceptions  recorded  on  page  15,  or  some 
combination  or  claims  of  combinations  of  them.  Therefore,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  term  is  to  know  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
mentary experiences  by  which  the  objects  of  experience  for 
which  it  is  a  name  are  distinguished  from  other  objects  of  ex- 
perience. This  does  not  necessarily,  though  it  does  frequently, 
mean  that  these  are  the  experiences  which  we  will  have  if  we 
encounter  the  object ;  neither  does  it  mean  that  these  experi- 
ences are  reproduced  in  consciousness  when  we  hear  the  term 
and  apprehend  its  meaning.  What  it  does  mean  is,  that  should 
we  encounter  the  combination  of  elementary  experiences  im- 
plied by  the  tenn,  we  should  recognize  them  as  the  object  of 
which  the  term  is  the  name.  We  might  encounter  an  oak,  for 
example,  and  yet  from  the  definition  alone  might  not  recognize 
it,  strictly  speaking,  from  one  encounter,  we  could  not  —  yet 
we  certainly  would,  if  of  normal  faculties,  perceive  a  combina- 
tion of  sensations  in  its  presence,  and  sensibly  the  same  com- 
bination as  that  rec^eived  by  a  person  whose  observation  of 
the  tree  had  been  suflicient  for  him  to  have  detennined  it  to 
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be  an  oak.  On  the  other  hand,  on  hearing  an  oak  spoken  of, 
th<»  re<*ojniition  of  th«*  moaning  of  the  term  would  not  nec^es- 
Nirily  involve  any  definite  ininpe  of  an  oak  arising  in  our  mind. 
We  might  think  only  of  some  symbol,  sueh  as  the  word  oak-,  and 
if  th<*  term  nK»ogniz<»d  had  been  one  of  slight  intension  like 
th«*  t«*rm  mnttf-r,  we  almost  e(»rtainly  would  have  thougiit  of 
MniM*  suiibol.  It  is  sean-ely  possible  that  the  image  of  matter 
sliould  havt»  aris4'n  in  our  minds,  since  it  can  hardlv  be  said 
to  hiwv  an  imag(».  If,  however,  by  sutliciently  long  continued 
obM'nation  of  an  obj<»et  we  satisfied  ours4»lves  that  it  was  a 
tnH\  namely,  |M)ss4»ss(»d  a  trunk  and  liv<^l  for  a  s<Ties  of  years, 
and  furthennore  obs^'rvcd  that  it  Inin*  aeorns,  we  should  nvog- 
nizf  it  as  the  object  to  which  the  name  oak  was  applied.  More- 
over, wc  shoulil  not  have  be<'n  able  to  make  these  necessary 
iib^Tvations  had  we  Imm'u  devoid  of  the  faculties  (of  sight) 
through  whi(*h  the  elementar\'  si'nsations  of  which  tlie  obs«^rva- 
tion«i  were  the  sum,  were  felt,  nor  should  we  have  be<»n  able  to 
r»H-ognize  the  s<»nsations  so  felt  as  those  implied  in  the  term 
tHik'.  had  we  Iw'cn  ignonint  of  what  sensations  were 
ijn[di<»<l  by  that  tenn.  Such  terms  as  prrulinriti/,  drmon^ 
stnitivfnrM^i.  atrk'tninlnrss.  etc..  an'  subj«M't  to  the  same 
rule.  On  en(t>untering  a  combination  of  elementary  ex[>eri- 
enc<»s  imf)lied  by  one  or  another  c»f  tliesc^  tenns  we  should 
either  nn-ognize  it  as  one  to  which  the  term  was  applicable,  or 
wo  should  not.  If  we  did,  the  term  would  have  a  m<»aning  for 
u*:  otherwis**  it  would  not.  Th<»  uneertainty  which  wo  f<Hd 
abou*  such  terms  is  but  the  evidi'nc*'  that  they  are  vague,  that 
is,  havi*  no  very  definite  and  delimitable  meaning. 

A  definable  t<Tm  is  simply  a  short  svjubol  or  abhn»vintion 
for  its  definition,  and  its  definition  may  Im»  substituted  for  it  in 
anv  pn»[Mteiition  without  altering  the  im[»ort  of  the  pro|wwition, 
ju*t  as  in  algebra  th«»  values  of  x  and  y  nuiy  be  substituted  for 
them  in  any  «H|mition  without  altering  the  tnith  of  the  «Hpia- 
tion.  Thus  th«»  wonl  f)fittit  is  a  short  metlHwl  of  siiying 
"an  orjranism  devoitl  of  i ons<'iousness  under  all  circumstan<»<s," 
just  as  '\  ^  A  is  a  short  m«'tho<]  of  saying  I  ♦  I  ♦  1  •  I  and  \*  is 
a  short  method  of  sjiying  A  ^  j  v  j  ^  j.  \\\^  finis  o\pn^<-  in  a 
single  term  I*  what  in  the  notation  4  v  1  v  .  .  .  it  tak«>s  four 
terms  to  e\j.n*ss,  an<l  had  we  substituted  tlie  first  mode  of 
f'otation  4  •  t  *  .  .  .  we  shnuM  nHpiin'  <i\tv-foiir  terms  to 
express  what  is  express4'd  by  1*  in  on«\  \ow  a  similar  con- 
venienee  attaches  to  the  terms  use<l  in  langmigi\  Few  d<^ 
linable  terms,  except  those  of  very  slight  intension,  would  U^ar 
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expression  in  elementary  terms  without  becoming  unuseable  and 
unintelligible  from  their  very  length.  We  may  illustrate  this 
in  a  partial  manner,  sufficient  to  suggest  the  inconvenience 
involved,  by  expressing  the  term  oak  in  terms  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  several  genera  in  the  series  of  definitions  we 
are  considering,  the  definitions  as  given.  Thus  —  An  oak  is 
an  existence,  which  occupies  but  is  not  space,  possessed  of  life, 
devoid  of  consciousness  under  ail  circumstances,  with  a  trunk, 
and  perennial  in  duration,  which  bears  acorns.  This  merely 
suggests  what  the  definition  would  become  were  we  first  to 
define  every  term  in  it,  including  those  employed,  in  stating 
the  several  differences,  in  indefinable  terms.  Should  we  have 
the  patience  and  ingenuity  to  do  so,  the  definition  would  ex- 
tend over  several  pages,  and  be  completely  unintelligible,  nor 
could  we  construct  a  useful  definition  in  terms  of  elementary 
experience  of  any  term  with  such  ^reat  intension  as  the  term 
oak.  These  considerations  afford  us  insight  into  the  mechan- 
ism of  thought  itself.  They  show  us  that  not  only  is  our 
capacity  for  expressing  thought  to  others  limited  by  the  sym- 
bols available,  but  our  capacity  for  thinking  as  well.  If  any- 
one will  observe  himself  while  thinking  out  a  subject  of  any 
complexity,  he  will  find  he  is  in  reality  talking  to  himself,  and 
those  familiar  with  several  languages  will  in  this  process,  by 
preference,  employ  the  language  most  familiar.  Although  we 
cannot  express  with  any  precision  in  terms  of  elementary  ex- 
perience what  we  mean  by  the  term  oak,  yet  we  are  confident 
that  when  we  encounter  the  appropriate  experiences  in  com- 
bination we  sliall  recognize  that  tlioy  are  those  implied  in  that 
term,  and  this,  of  course,  we  could  not  do,  were  we  ignorant 
of  what  they  wen*.  When  a  person  is  thus  able  to  recognize 
the  experiences  implied  in  a  term  and  connect  them  with  the 
term  as  constituting  its  meaning,  we  shall  say  that  the  term 
is  one  familiar  to  liim,  and  it  is  this  which  we  shall  imply  by 
the  adjective  familiar  when  qualifying  the  sense  of  a  term.  It 
too  often  happens  that  a  word  familiar  in  sound  is  assumed 
to  })e  familiar  in  sense,  when  it  is  not  —  hence  the  necessity 
of  strict  definition. 

Now  suppose  there  are  two  persons,  A  and  B,  to  whom  we 
submit  the  definition:  ^'^  An  oak  is  a  tree  which  bears  acorns.^* 
And  suppose  A  to  i^e  laniiliar  with  the  terms  tree  and  acorns, 
and  V»  to  be  unfamiliar  with  them  and  with  the  word  oaJc, 
but  both  A  and  B  \j  be  familiar  with  the  other  words  of  the 
definition.    Then  A  may  Ue  said  to  hare  a  real  knowledge,  B  to 
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liuvo  a  verbal  kiK)wb»<ipp  of  tl.o  nieaninf]^  of  the  torm  oak.  B, 
if  he  andeivtood  the  languap*,  wouhl  know  that  the  won  I  (Mik 
wan  a  nhort  method  of  expn'snin^  the  siuresi«ion  of  articuhite 
M)unfiii  **  A  tree  which  lH»arR  aeoms  "  hut  this  knowledije  wouhl 
not  help  him  in  eommimicatin^  hin  (*x|NTi(M)(n's  to  others,  or 
of  apprehending  the  experiences  which  they  mi^ht  S4vk  to  coin- 
miiniratt*  to  him.  To  him,  the  definition  would  hr  of  pnriw^ly 
th«»  fiiime  value  as  the  expn»ssion :  **  An  x  is  a  y  whirh  hears 
7s."  A,  on  tli<»  other  hand,  would  have  not  only  tln»  veri)al 
knowlnj^f  [k>j.h*ss<m1  hy  B,  hut  his  familiarity  with  tlu'  terms 
in  whicti  tlie  definition  was  cxprcssi^d  would  enable  him  to 
usi»  the  term  Oiik  to  achieve  the  ends  which  words  are  intendtnl 
ti>  athieve  —  those  namely,  of  thinkin*;  ami  of  rniiinuinicating 
thought.  To  c«>nvert  li's  verbal  knowled«re  into  a  real  one,  we 
r^hould  have  to  continue  de(inin<r  the  words  trrr,  nrurn.  etc., 
until  we  n'a<-lnMl  wonls  with  which  he  was  familiar,  or  we 
slii»uld  have  to  teach  him  their  meaning  hy  exemplitiration,  and 
tliu^  hv  ilire<*tlv  a^^sociatin;:  the  term  with  th<»  comhination  «>f 
elnnentar}'  exptTiences  which  it  n'pn'K'Utcd,  make  him  familiar 
with  it. 

The  forepoinp  dis<Mission  havinp  revealed  tlu'  n»al  nature  of 
m<*anin^,  we  are  pn^pan'd  to  dmIuiv  tin*  information  now  in 
cMir  [Mi<s4»ssion  to  liefmite  criteria. 

To  satisfy  tin'  fir^t  requirement  of  intelliL'il»iIity  it  is  n«Mvs- 
sary  and  sufficient  that  a  term  <ymholize  M>mi'thin;:  in  exjxTi- 
eniv.  Thus  if  the  term  i  symholizc  our  or  iiion*  ci»iiiiiinations 
of  elementary  e\|MTienn*s  to  ont-  |MT<on  A  and  >\mlM»li/#'  the 
same  or  flitTen*nt  minhinations  ti>  a  s4'<M»nd  |H'r>on  \^  the  first 
nMpiin'ment  of  intelli;:il)ility  is  satisllni.  The  t«'rm  has  mean- 
in;?. 

To  satisfv  the  s4H'i>nd  reouin'inent  it  i*-  ni*ct*ssirv  that  what- 
«*ver  comhination  of  tdementary  i-xpfTifiut'^  tin*  term  j  -iirnities 
to  A.  it  shall  sipiify  to  B  a  ctinihination  -u«  !i  that  whrn  \\<t*x\ 
in  communication  between  A  antl  B  neitlH-r  •ihall  h*-  ini-l»M|. 
Tlie  pn¥»ess<H;  which  iu'^ure  the  fulfilment  of  the  M«onil  n'«niiri»- 
ment  an*  definition  and  exeinpliti^ation.  llt'iu-e  the  ne«r-<ity 
we  have  In-en  under  of  dis«nssinir  t)n'in.  'I'hf  I'xtmt  to  \Oiiih 
th«*si»  pn»c«*ss«s  n»ust  U'  miplnyi'd  tt»  ai  hicM'  «.)itVhi»'iit  "iTiiilarity 
lH'tw<»en  A's  meaniiijir  of  tlie  term  x  and  B*-  iinaninu'  thi'n*of 
will  dejH»nd  upon  the  u«m'  to  whirh  th<*  t«rTn  i-  !••  h»'  put.  .\ 
t«*rm  is  us4'ful  in  sen^s**  i»nlv  when  it  !•*  » iiipli»\»d  m  tlie  «'x- 
pre?vion  of  probability.     TluTcfore.  in  this  part  of  i»ur  ilis^u 
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eion,  we  shall  be  forced  to  anticipate  the  chapter  following  in  a 
slight  degree.  It  is  there  shown  that  probability  is  the  name 
of  a  quality  common  to  expectations  having  a  specific  origin, 
and  that  the  expression  of  these  expectations  is  embodied  in 
propositions  which  include  two  or  more  terms.  What  concerns 
us  here  is  that  the  necessary  degree  of  similarity  between  A^s 
meaning  of  the  term  x  and  B's  meaning  of  that  term  will  de- 
pend upon  what  expectation  it  is  to  be  used  to  express  in  com- 
nmnication  between  A  and  B.  Now  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  second  requirement  of  intelligibility  is  that 
the  similarity  in  meanings  signified  by  a  term  shall  be  such, 
that  the  expectations  which  it  is  employed  to  express  shall  be 
the  same  in  the  mind  of  the  person  to  whom  said  expectations  are 
communicated,  as  in  that  of  the  person  who  communicates  them. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  expectations  in  both  minds  must 
be  identical,  but  simply  that  the  expectations  designed  to  be 
expressed  must  be  identical.  AV;k^  this  condition  is  fulfilled 
the  term  will  not  be  misleading — -when  it  is  not,  the  term  will 
be  misleading  —  and  thus  the  implication  of  the  adjective  mis- 
leading is  made  plain.  It  is  apparent  then,  that  for  some  pur- 
poses very  little  similarity  in  the  meanings  of  a  term  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  expression  of  misleading  expectations, 
and  that  for  other  purposes  great  similarity  is  required.  For 
example,  if  A  understood  by  the  term  potato  that  which  is  gen- 
erally understood,  viz.,  a  cert^un  edible  tuber;  and  B  under- 
stood by  the  same  term  a  very  different  thing,  viz.,  that  which 
is  generally  called  a  pumpkin,  the  meaning  of  the  term  would 
be  sufficiently  similar  in  the  minds  of  A  and  B  if  the  expecta- 
tion to  be  communicated  was  ex})ressed  i)y  the  proposition  "  Po- 
tatoes are  good  to  eat,"  for  this  is  true  both  of  potatoes  and 
pumpkins;  but  if  the  expectation  to  he  comnuinicated  was  that 
enii)odied  in  the  proposition  "  Potatoes  grow  beneath  the 
ground,"  the  meanings  would  not  be  sufficiently  similar,  for 
this  is  not  true  of  pumpkins. 

Now  a  term  which  can  meet  the  second  requirement  of  in- 
telligibility 1  shall  denominate  a  sufficient!  1/  defined  or  exem- 
plified term,  one  wliich  cannot  meet  it  1  shall  call  insufficienily 
defined  or  exemplified;  or  1  may  refer  to  the  distinction  as 
that  between  terms  sutfieientlv  and   insulVieientlv  intclliqihtc  or 

•  •  •  / 

famiJiiir.  Thus  by  clearing  up  the  meaning  of  the  word  mis- 
Jea<Jin(j  as  applied  to  tin*  connotation  of  terms,  the  second  re- 
quirenu^nt  of  intelligihility  is  made  definite  and  it  is  now 
apparent  that  there  may  be  any  degree  of  confusion  in  the  mean- 
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injr  of  a  term  so  long  as  the  propositions  in  which  it  is  cra- 
plovtMl  are  such  as  to  bo  valid  whirhcvor  of  the  various  mean- 
ings an»  attrihute<l  to  it.  Intelligibility  (hn^s  not  nnpiire  that 
tenns  always  lie  unclerstoo<l  in  exax'tly  the  siune  meaning.  If 
it  did.  few  terms  outside  of  mathematics  would  be  intelligible 
and  the  bulk  of  the  words  in  all  languagi»s  would  be  useless. 
I  have  not,  for  example,  attempted  to  define  or  exemplify  ever}' 
t«Tm  UH»<1,  or  to  Im»  use<l,  in  this  work.     It  would  oliviouslv  be 

« 

imf>ossible.  Thi'  common  knowleilge  of  a  hingmige  among  men 
iinpli(*<  gn*ater  or  less  similarity  among  tbe  meanings  which 
tb«'y  attaeh  to  the  terms  (K-curriiig  in  that  language.  If  any 
tfrm  us4h1  in  communicatitm  is  insutlicientlv  dftin<'d  or  t»xt»m- 
plifuMl  for  the  purpose*  to  which  it  is  put,  it  will  inrvitably 
b»ail  to  niisappn*bension,  but  everyone  who  scH'ks  to  communi<*atc 
thought  by  language  is  compelled  to  trust  tlie  <le(inition  or 
exemplification  of  the  great  majority  of  tbe  terms  he  uses  to 
the  common  pnnvsses  which  constitute  tbe  acquisition  of  a 
c<»mmon  language.  Tbes<'  pro<*<^s4's  do  not  insure  tlie  fultil- 
m«*nt  of  the  siH-ond  n*<|uirement  of  intelligibility,  and  hence 
arises  Cimfusiim  whi<*h  nin  onlv  be  remtMlied  bv  carefullv  fixing 
the  meaning  of  tbos<»  terms  whirh  <'aus4»  the  trouble.  Such 
tenns  I  shall  attemj»t  to  sutVuiently  define  or  exemplify,  but 
otiiers  I  shall  leave  abme,  tbus  following  tbe  eouns«d  of  Pasi^al 
of  "  not  defining  things  wbirh  are  clear  and  understood!  by  all 
|H*rsons,  but  of  defining  all  others."  Care  in  the  d(*finition 
of  terms.  howt»vi»r,  involves  ont»  dillieultv.  Bv  re^trirtini:  tbe 
us«»  of  wonls  to  (vrtain  dt^finite  meaninirs  tbev  are  no  bmger 
available  as  means  of  expn^ssing  tbe  distin<*t,  though  n^lat<*<K 
meanings  to  whirh  usagi*  extends  them.  Ilenn*  tins**  meaningn 
an»  left  with  no  means  of  verbal  expression.  In  matbematic« 
tW\<  dilemma  woubl  cause  no  diflRcultv,  sine**  additional  svmbolsi 
wouM  l>e  brougbt  into  requisition  wherewith  to  express  them; 
but  sueb  a  policy  is  scarcely  practical  outside  of  mathematics 
sincv  it  would  introdu<*e  into  language  too  many  strange  and 
unfamiliar  tenns.  Then'fore  I  have,  in  a  number  of  instanc<*s 
in  this  work,  u^ed  terms  in  meanings  not  iilentieal  with  those 
!  have  attributfHl  to  them,  but  in  all  easc^-^  bav»»  Im»«mi  careful 
to  employ  them  in  sueb  a  context  as  not  to  mislead.  In  a  bare 
oiitline  of  the  prineipl«*<  of  inf«'llii:ibilitv.  sueb  a'*  tbi'*  <'bapter 
pp'tends  to  be,  it  woubl  Ih»  impnntiial  to  formiilati*  a  nomen- 
r1atun»  suf!iei»*ntly  e\ft»nsive  to  eliminate  all  «Mjniv«Hal  terms. 
T<>  discover  t4piiv<H-ality  in  tbe  term-*  u-ed  in  tlii«s  exposition 
then    does  not   i*onstitute   a  critieism   tbereof.  sinet*  the   vital 
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question  is  not,  are  the  terms  used  in  any  degree  equivocal? 
but,  are  they  suffidcnily  equivocal  to  mislead  ? 

Another  mode  of  criticism  which  cannot  be  deemed  valid  as 
applied  to  an  exposition  of  the  character  of  this  one  is  that 
which  makes  usage  the  test  of  terminology.  As  the  object  of 
language  is  to  communicate  thought,  the  all  too  common  method 
of  criticizing  definitions  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  con- 
form to  usage,  results  in  deflecting  the  most  important  of  issues 
into  tlie  barren  realm  of  purely  verbal  controversy.  The  mean- 
ings of  terms  should  be  judged  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  adapted  to  bring  clearly  before  the  mind  the  important 
objects  of,  and  distinctions  in,  experience;  not  as  to  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  in  conformity  with  this  or  that  usage. 
Failure  to  apprehend  this  matter  leads  to  verbal  emasculation, 
a  subject  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

The  second  requirement  of  intelligibility,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  admits  of  no  more  specific  expression  than  that  which 
I  have  employed.  In  general  tliis  requirement  can  only  be 
met  when  we  have  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  propositions. 
Relationsliips  to  the  form  of  propositions  are  indeed  discover- 
able, but  I  deem  them  scarcely  worth  discussion  in  this  essay. 

Having  thus  prescribed  the  conditions  required  to  meet  the 
second  requirement  of  intelligibility,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire 
what  conditions  are  required  to  meet  the  third.  We  have  ob- 
served that  the  operation  of  thinking  is  essentially  an  operation 
of  talking  to  one's  self.'  The  formulation  of  propositions  is  the 
function  of  a  different  mental  faculty  from  that  which  tests 
their  validity.  In  the  operation  of  thinking  we  have  a  condi- 
tion equivalent  to  that  of  communicating  thought  —  the 
situation  is  practically  the  same  a«  when  one  person  submits 
propositions  to  another.  Hence  the  conditions  necessary  to 
meet  the  third  requirement  of  intelligibility  are  the  same  as 
those  required  to  meet  tlie  sooond,  and  the  absence  of  these  con- 
ditions will  cause  a  jierson  to  mislead  himself  in  the  same  way 
that  they  will  cause  one  person  to  mislead  another.  If  the 
reader  doubts  that  tliis  be  so,  1  reconniiend  that  he  attempt  to 
express  to  himself  wliat  he  means  by  such  words  as  cause,  ex^ 
istrnrr.  Dndtrr  —  and  if  he  can  at  the  first  attempt  specify  the 
qualities,  and  tlic  only  qualities,  which  he  implies  by  those 
tiprms,  so  successfully  as  to  stand  every  subsequent  test  which 
he  may  apply,  it  will  ])rove  him  a  person  of  extraordinary  analy- 
tical acumen.  If  lie  fails  to  recognize  what  qualities  he  him- 
self implies  by  those  terms,  can  he  avoid  admitting  that  his 
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knowledge  of  his  own  nioaninf?  may  be  insufficient  for  com- 
nuini(*ating  crrtain  thoughts,  <«v«»n  to  himwlf?  No  one  can 
lonjr  have  ol)>4^rv<Hl  th<»  ofxTations  of  the  human  mind,  his  own 
or  others,  withcmt  noticing  with  what  facility  men  mislead 
thenisi'lvej*  witli  words,  and  this  would  not  <K'cur  if  the  rc<iuire- 
fiients  of  intclligihility  wen*  fulfilled.  Rut  a  yet  more  sig- 
nifieant  phenomenon  is  to  l)e  observed  than  the  confusion  of 
nm»  meaning  witli  another.  Men  fnH|iiently  |K»rfonii  mental 
•  •fH'rations  nsulting  in  the  fornudation  of  purely  verbal  propo- 
sitions wliich  are  neither  true  nor  untnu*  }>ut  simply  unmean- 
ing. By  inducing  similar  barren  nuinipulaticms  of  tenus  in 
other  minds  tlu»y  nuiy  construct  a  whole  S4>ric»s  of  verbal  prf>po- 
j'itions  which  have  the  form  of  d<H*trines,  but  IwMug  devoid  of 
any  «*lenu*nt  of  expectation  an*  incapable  of  syml)olizing  truths. 
Approval  of  a  formula  is  thus  mistaken  for  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition. 

'I'he  word  tfufpnent  as  af>plied  to  terms  wliich  meet  the  sec- 
ond nH{uirement  of  intelligibility  I  sliall  apply  in  the  same 
s«-ns4>  to  terms  which  nuft  the  third  nM|uirem<'nt.  'I'hat  is.  a 
term  used  in  tlM>ught  is  tcuffirifnthf  defined  or  e\cmj)lifle«l.  sitf* 
firimtly  intelligible  or  familiar,  if  it  c<»nveys  the  <'\|NMtations 
in  the  expression  of  which  it  o<vurs  without  misb^atling  the 
thinker.  Tlie  word  itunt/finent  will  be  euiploved  with  a  cor- 
H'lative  meaning. 

It  mav  1m»  sjiid  of  anv  term  in  common  use  that  it  either  has 
one  anil  only  one  meaning,  or  it  lias  not.  If  it  InH.  it  is  called 
a  m/immoi/  tenn.  If  it  has  not.  it  is  either  t*ifuintrnl  or  avoiyil 
{\jx\,  a  or  ah-noX:  r(/x  =  a  voiiv,  a  word)  that  is.  it  has  more 
than  one  meaning  or  less  than  one.  If  it  is  avinal,  its  only 
U'i4'fuln«'ss  consists  in  its  sound.  If  it  is  <Mniiv<Mal.  it  will  be 
u*«'ful  for  some  purfM>ses  but  not  for  others,  and  whether  it  is 
wife  to  use  it  or  not  will  depi^nd  u|Mm  whether  it  fidfds,  or  fails 
to  fullil,  the  appropriate  nH]uirenu'nt  of  intelligibility. 

To  sumnuiri/e:  terms  an*  us4m1  thither  for  inter-conununica- 
tion  or  intra-communication.  To  satisfv  the  necessarv  and 
sut!i«  ient  conditions  of  intelligibilitv.  thev  must,  if  t>f  th«»  first 
class,  fulfd  the  first,  an<l  s<'cond  :  if  of  tin*  sitonil  cla><,  th«'  first 
and  thin!  requirements  of  intelligibility.  Terms  may  on  this 
ba-i*  Im»  classificil  into  (n)  Inter-int«'llli;ible  (!»)  Inter-unin- 
tellijrible;  and  into  (c)  Intra-intelligible  (d)  Intni-unintelli- 
gibb* 

Inter-univ«¥»al  terms  all  belontr  to  class  (a).  InterH*quivoeal 
ti»rm.«  niav  belong  to  cla.-is   (a)   or  to  class   (b).     lnter-av<H'al 
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terms  belong  to  class  (b).  Similarly  intra-imivocal  terms  all 
belong  to  class  (c).  Intra-equivocal  terms  may  belong  to  class 
(c)  or  class  (d).     Intra-avocal  terms  belong  to  class  (d). 

While  it  would  be  very  convenient  if  all  men  employed  the 
same  terms  with  one  meaning  and  only  one,  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  inter-  or  intra-communication.  If  the  con- 
ditions of  sufficient  intelligibility  are  met  confusion  will  be 
avoided —  but  let  no  one  cherish  the  delusion  that  because 
terms  are  sufficiently  intelligible  for  some  purposes  that  they 
will  be  sufficiently  intelligible  for  all  purposes.  The  examples 
which  we  shall  hereafter  encounter  will,  I  believe,  leave  no 
excuse  for  such  an  error. 

Of  all  insufficiently  intelligible  words,  right  and  wrong  are 
the  most  important.  In  attempting  to  discuss  their  meaning, 
we  found  it  necessary  first  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word 
meaning  itself.  This  we  have  done,  but  before  our  goal  is  at- 
tained a  still  more  difficult  subject  must  be  discussed  which 
will  constitute  the  theme  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II 

TRUTH 

A^  all  with  which  the  philoRopliy  of  common  sense  conct^ms 
it**4*lf  is  mind,  and  as  the  obji»ct  of  the  pn.»si»ut  chapter  is  to 
di><l«»se  the  nature  of  truth,  the  attainment  of  that  ohjttt  will 
HHjuire  a  further  examination  of  the  Tahle  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Mind  (p.  15).  It  will  there  be  observed  that  the  S4'veral  classc»s 
of  experiem^e  are  divided  into  (A)  S<»nsations  and  (B)  Rela- 
tions. The  basis  for  the  classification  is  sutlicii^ntlv  oi)viouft. 
Any  particular  wnsation  of  si^ht,  taste,  touch,  ph»asure,  pain, 
etc..  may  l)e  experienctnl  inde[K»ndently  of  any  other,  but  perct»|>- 
tions  of  H'lation  an»  derivative,  and  aris<»  from  the  comparison  or 
asMK-iation  of  at  least  two  impressions  or  idejis.  The  |K'rcep- 
ti«»n  of  similarity  cannot  be  exp<»rience<l  until  at  h'ast  two  im- 
pn*ssions  or  ideas  which,  on  C(miparis4m,  exhibit  that  quality, 
havf  aris4*n  in  Uw  mind,  and  the  same  is  tnie  of  the  |H»n-ep- 
tions  of  dissimilarity,  and  of  co-ex isti»nc<»  and  sun-i>ssion.  To 
experienct»s  which  thus  arise  from  tlie  comparison  of  exptTieniHN 
we  pive  t)»e  name  of  relaiions  ami  thosi*  enumerate^l  in  the 
table  are  the  four  classes  of  elenumtarv,  or  indt^finable,  n»la- 
lions.  By  the  name  impresMmi  we  shall  desisrnate  only  th«>se 
vivid  exfMTiences  characteristic  of  penvptions  of  the  external 
worbl,  and  following  Hume  we  sliall  ^ive  to  oth«T  kintls  of  |>er- 
ceptions,  consisting  largely  of  the  less  vivid  c«)pies  or  derivative 
combinations  of  impressions  supplied  by  the  imagination,  the 
name  idrcut.  M  we  examine  idras.  we  shall  find  that  they  eon- 
fist  of  a  great  many  claR<es.  To  two  of  thes<^  I  dt^sin*  to  call 
attention.  (1)  Those  consisting  of  (^>pies  of  simple  p<»ntp- 
ti*»n«i  n»if»iniiz«Ml  as  l)eing  combin«*<l  in  a  manner  similar  to  some 
(*timbination  which  has  in  the  past  U^en  <*\|MTieneed  —  thes4^ 
We  ciill  memorirs.  (2)  Those*  consisting  of  eopit-s  of  simple 
pr»n-eptions  cognized  as  being  combined  in  a  mann«r  similar  to 
»«»fne  e<»mbination  which  is  in  the  future  to  be  e\|>erieiui»d  — 
th#»>»»  we  call  eipectaiums.  Both  of  tlu^*  classics  of  ideas  may 
vary  much  in  definiteness,  from  vivid  copies  to  obMim*  adum- 
brationn,  from  distinct  imagt^  to  men*  suggi^tive  svndM)ls. 
8  83 
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As  illustrating  the  symbolic  character  of  expectations  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  anticipation  of  such  severe  physical  pain  as 
that  of  having  a  tooth  pulled,  in  itself  involves  no  pain  — 
or  at  any  rate  none  resembling  that  expected. 

Expectations  may  be  copies  of  memories,  or  they  may  not 
be.  The  perception  of  succession  is  common  to  both  expecta- 
tions and  memories,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  only  perception 
implied  by  the  terms,  for  if  it  were  we  should  be  unable  to 
distinguish  between  them.  It  is,  however,  an  unabstractable 
quality  of  both  classes  of  experiences,  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  two  kinds  of  perceptions  of  succession,  just  as  we 
may  consider  green  and  red  as  two  kinds  of  sensations  of  color. 

To  express  the  particular  class  of  experiences  which  will  form 
the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter  no  single  word  in  our 
language  has  as  yet  been  devised.  The  term  expectation,  how- 
ever, is  the  nearest  approach  to  it :  hence  for  the  purpose  of  this 
exposition  I  propose  to  give  to  that  term  an  extension  of 
meaning,  independent  of  usage,  by  means  of  which  the  theory 
of  the  nature  of  truth  herein  maintained  may  be  expounded. 
In  thus  extending  the  moaning  of  a  term  already  well  known 
and  slightly,  if  at  all,  ambiguous,  I  am  but  adopting  the  method 
commonly  employed  in  expounding  mathematics,  of  enlarging 
the  implication  of  such  terms  as  product,  power,  root,  etc.,  as 
higher  and  higher  branches  of  the  subject  are  reached,  and  the 
gain  in  usefulness  which  justifies  the  extension  in  the  latter 
case,  justifies  it  in  the  fonner. 

The  term  expectation  as  already  defined  then,  I  shall  regard 
as  referring  to  but  one  subdivision  of  the  class  of  experiences 
to  the  expression  of  which  I  shall  extend  it.  In  its  implication 
as  already  given,  it  is  subject  to  the  three  following  restrictions. 
(1)  It  refers  only  to  personal  experiences  —  the  anticipated 
experience  and  the  exjx^ctation  thereof  must  be  felt  by  the  same 
individual,  they  are  part  of  the  same  sequence.  (2)  It  refers 
only  to  actual  experiences  —  to  those  actually  expected.  (3) 
It  refers  only  to  future  experiences.  The  extension  I  propose 
giving  the  term  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  removal  of  tiiese 
three  restrictions.  Hence  I  shall  exemplify  the  extension  in 
three  divisions. 

(1).  Under  the  term  expfcfniion  I  shall  include  not  only 
anticipations  of  personal  experiences,  but  anticipations  of  the 
experiences  of  other  beinpfs.  The  distinction  is  between  "  what 
I  may  expect ''  and  "  what  others  may  ex}>ect."  Such  expecta- 
tions I  shall  call  impersonal  as  distinguished  from  personal.    An 
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impersonal  expectation  is  definite  if  the  person  or  being  wliose 
experience  is  expected  is  specifiable;  indefinite  if  unspecifiable. 
When  we  say  we  expect  our  brother  John  will  have  dyspepsia  to- 
morrow, we  express  a  definite  impersonal  exp(»ctation.  When 
we  say  we  expect  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  w^ill  be  observed  \jx 
Africa  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  we  express  an  indefinite 
impersonal  ex|)ectation. 

(2).  Under  the  term  expertation  I  shall  include,  not  only 
anticipations  of  actual  experiences  or  such  as  are  anticipated 
under  the  actual  conditions  exjM'cted,  but  also  of  such  as  would 
be  experienciMl  were  those  conditions  difTerent.  The  distinction 
is  betw<M»n  "what  is  expected  "  an<l  "what  mi<rht  be  expected." 
Such  expectations  I  shall  call  conditwnnl  as  d i st in jjuishtMl  from 
unranditionaL  Wh(»n  we  say  we  exp<M*t  to  se<»  the  sun  rise  to- 
morrow, we  express  an  unconditional  expiM-tatinn.  When  we 
say  we  might  expe<»t  to  see  it  rise  if  we  were  awake  early  enough, 
we  express  a  (conditional  exp<»ctation.  One  p<H'uliarity,  and 
that  an  important  one,  of  conditional  expe<*tations  is  that  they 
may  lie  entertaincnl  of  ex|>eriences  possible  in  tlie  imagination 
only  —  a  j>oint  discussi^d  on  fwige  !>'J. 

(\\),  T'nder  the  term  expectation  I  sliall  include  not  only 
anticipations  of  ex|)eriences  which  may  or  might  1m»  frit  in  the 
future,  but  also  of  such  as  were  or  might  have  Imtu  f»'lt  in  the 
past  —  and  in  the  case  of  imj>ersonal  exp«Htations  of  such  as 
may  or  might  be  felt  at  pres<»nt.  The  fir<t  distinction  is  l)e- 
tween  "  what  is  expected  '*  and  "  what  it  is  exfMvted  was  or 
would  have  been."  Such  we  may  call  f>*L<t  a<  distinguishe<l 
from  future  expectations.  The  second  distinction  is  b«'twei»n 
"  what  is  expected  "  and  "  what  it  is  expectt»d  is  or  would  be." 
Such  we  may  call  present  as  distinguisli<Ml  from  future  ex- 
pectations. When  we  say  we  expect  So<Tat4^  drank  poison,  we 
express  a  past  expectation.  When  we  say  we  «»xp(vt  our  !)rother 
John  is  eating  lobster  salad  in  the  next  room,  we  express  a 
present  ex|x»ctation. 

Two  kinds  of  restrictions  upon  expecta!>los  are  from  what 
has  preceded  readily  discoverable.  (1^  That  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  faculty,  such  as  sight,  hearinff.  or  touch.  (2) 
That  due  to  the  n^lation  of  contrail ict ion,  the  pn^^cnc^e  of  one 
quality  implying  the  absence  of  it-^  contradictorv.  The  ono 
re«tricts  the  l-imh  of  perc<^ptions  which  niav  ent»T  into  an  ex- 
pectation: the  other  restricts  the  mnifntintintis  in  which  they 
may  enter.  In  other  words,  we  are  \mable  to  c\f>fs^t  a  con- 
junction lK»tween  elementarj*  exj)eriences  or  combinations  thereof 
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which  we  have  not  experienced,  as  a  man  blind  from  birth  is 
nnable  to  expect  a  conjunction  including  the  color  yellow ;  and 
we  are  equally  unable  to  expect  a  conjunction  between  contra- 
dictory qualities,  as  between  hard  and  not  hard,  white  and  not 
white,  when  these  terms  refer  to  the  same  object  or  portion 
thereof. 

In  order  to  avoid  troublesome  explanations,  iterations,  and 
circumlocutions,  I  shall  generally  in  the  exposition  to  follow 
speak  of  expectations  as  if  they  were  always  personal,  actual, 
and  future,  but  the  theorems  which  I  shall  establish  concern- 
ing them  will  not  be  restricted  to  that  class  of  expectations,  but 
will  be  true  of  expectations  in  general,  and  may  be  applied 
thereto  by  noting  the  manner  in  which  I  have  extended  tho 
meaning  of  the  term.  As  future  expectations  are  by  far  the 
most  important  class,  particularly  for  the  purpose  which  this 
work  has  in  view,  little  will  be  lost  in  failing  to  adapt  our  mode 
of  expression  to  expectations  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  words  horse,  wall,  star,  hardness,  dryness,  etc.,  obviously 
express  no  expectation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  alone  they 
express  anything  capable  of  being  expected  or  not  expected,  and 
it  is  indeed  clear  that  a  single  term  cannot  express  an  expecta- 
tion. If,  however,  we  say  "  The  wall  is  hard  ^'  we  have  evidently 
expressed  something  capable  of  being  expected.  That  which 
is  expected  is  a  conjunction  between  the  qualities  implied  by 
the  term  irall  with  the  quality  of  hardness;  and  it  is  true  in 
general  that  thr  only  expectable  things  are  conjunctions,  or  the 
absence  of  conjunctions,  between  elementary  experiences  or 
comhinations  thereof.  Even  in  the  expectation  expressed  by 
such  a  proposition  as  "  I  am  to  see  my  friend  '^  the  impressions 
implied  by  the  phrase  "  my  friend  "  are  expected  to  be  con- 
joined with  definite,  though  perhaps  unspecifiable,  primary  co- 
ordinates. Indeed  if  they  were  not,  the  expectation  would  not 
be  reoo^ized  as  a  personal  one.  The  elementary  experiences 
or  combinations  thereof  between  which  conjunction  is  expected 
(or  observed)   are  called  the  mrmhers  of  the  conjunction. 

The  verbal  s}Tiibol  or  expression  of  an  expectation  is  called 
a  proposition.  Categorical  propositions,  which  are  those  most 
commonly  employed  in  logic,  always  consist  of  three  parts;  two 
terms  and  an  expression  of  relation.  The  first  term  is  called 
the  subject  and  connotes  one  member  of  the  conjunction,  the 
second  is  called  the  prrdirafe  and  connotes  the  other,  and  the 
word  which  expresses  coninnction  between  them  (always  some 
form  of  the  verb  "  to  be  ")  is  called  the  copula.     That  expecta- 
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tions  are  adapted  to  expression  in  this  particular  form  results 
from  the  manner  in  which  experiences  are  distributed.  We 
have  already  su^fjested  that  although  all  combinations  of  ele- 
roentarv  experiences  are  imaginable  except  contradictory  ones, 
vK  in  fact  all  combinations  do  not  occur  with  e<jual  fnH]uency 
in  ♦*xjH'rienc<*;  but  that  certain  combinations  are  much  more 
fnnjucnt  than  others.  To  the  most  common  or  conspicuous 
combinations  distinct  names  are  awarded,  and  thereby  tlu'  worhl 
of  expi'ricnce  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  class*»s.  The 
names  of  thcs*»  class4.»s  are  called  general  terms.  The  wonls, 
plnnrt.  house,  man,  material  thing,  volititm,  emotion,  are  ex- 
ampb^s  of  genenil  terms.  A  general  tenn,  however,  may  be 
oxpr(»ss<»d  by  a  phras4\  and  often  is.  Thus  such  a  phrase  as 
"Persons  emplovtMl  for  the  purpose  of  k<»eping  the  peac*e " 
would  l)e  a  general  tenn.  Now  tht»  dass^'s  of  objects  of  ex- 
p<»rience  of  which  general  terms  are  the  nam<^  may  or  may  not 
(h'  mutually  exclusive.  When  we  say  a  class  of  objwts  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  qualities  A,  B,  i\  I),  we  do  not  mean  that 
no  member  of  the  class  has  any  other  qualities,  but  merely  that 
all  memU'rs  have  i\\vM\  Similarilv  a  class  chanuteriztHl  bv  the 
qualiti<»s  a,  b,  c,  d,  may  have  many  other  (pialities  besides. 
If  we  designate  the  first  class  by  X  and  the  s<*cond  by  Y,  it 
is  evi<lent  that  X  and  Y  may  have  memb«>rs  in  common  or 
thev  mav  not.  That  is,  X  and  Y  nuiv  overhin  eacli  other  in 
e.xt«*nsion  in  any  degree  limited  by  mutual  exclusion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  complete  inclusion  or  identity  on  the  other. 
The  amount  of  this  overlap  determines  the  degrt»i»  of  complete- 
ness of  conjunction  in  intension,  and  l>y  the  use*  of  (quantitative 
prop<»siti<ms  may  be  expresstMl  to  various  degnvs  of  pnvision; 
f»ut  in  order  to  make  matters  simple,  it  is  usual  in  formal 
logic  to  treat  only  four  fonus  of  proposition. 

To  express  complete  inclusion  logicians  employ  the  form 
—  All  Xs  are  Ys.  allirming  inclusion  and  denyini:  exilu>ion. 
To  exprr»ss  mutual  exclusion  they  employ  the  form — No  X^ 
an*  Ya,  atlirming  exclusijin  an<l  <lenying  inclusion.  It  miglit 
Ik*  expe<-ti*d  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  e\{>n'ssing  a  partial 
overlap  would  be  by  the  proposition  —  Soiin>  Xs  are  Ys  and 
some  are  not,  and  this  in  some  cas4S  might  be  a  convenient 
form.  For  the  pur|>oses  of  logic,  however,  it  is  found  Ix-st 
to  expr^'ss  a  partial  inclusicm  or  exclusion  by  two  ditTerent 
fonns  of  proposition,  viz.:  (1)  Some  X«j  are  Y>.  an«l  (*J)  Sonu* 
X*  are  not  Ys.  A  verv  little  consideration  will  make  eviilent 
the  rea^D  why  these  forms  are  generally  more  convenient  than 
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the  preceding.  When  we  have  discovered  that  there  is  an  over- 
lap between  classes  X  and  Y  and  desire  to  express  that  dis- 
covery it  is  most  convenient  to  say  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys.  While 
it  might  be  true  that  some  Xs  are  Ys  and  some  are  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  require  more  observation  to  justify  such 
an  assertion  than  it  would  the  first  form,  since  the  simple 
discovery  that  some  Xs  are  Ys  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
some  are  not.  Hence  the  proposition  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys, 
affirms  inclusion  without  denying  exclusion.  The  same  consid- 
erations of  convenience  have  dictated  the  form  —  Some  Xs  are 
not  Ys,  which  affirms  exclusion  without  denying  inclusion. 
These  four  forms  of  propositions  have  been  named  as  follows: 

(1)  All  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Universal  Affirmative  Pro- 
position. 

(2)  No  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Universal  Negative  Proposition. 

(3)  Some  Xs  are  Ys  is  called  a  Particular  Affirmative  Pro- 
position. 

(4)  Some  Xs  are  not  Ys  is  called  a  Particular  Negative 
Proposition. 

And  in  one  or  more  of  these  forms  it  is  possible  to  express 
any  or  all  expectations,  personal  or  impersonal.  Particular 
propositions  frequently  occur  with  such  words  as  most,  many, 
a  few,  a  very  few  in  place  of  the  word  some,  thus  designat- 
ing more  or  less  closely  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  class 
denominated  by  the  subject  is  referred  to,  and  De  Morgan  has 
considered  propositions  of  this  character  in  his  discussion  of 
the  numerically  definite  syllogism. 

To  exemplify  the  four  different  classes  of  propositions  per- 
haps we  cannot  do  better  than  to  employ  the  diagrams  nrst 
used  by  Eulor  in  illustrating  the  method  by  which  the  different 
forms  of  propositions  express  inclusion  and  exclusion.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  The  diagrams  will  explain  themselves.  The  letters 
in  brackets  are  those  which  it  is  customary  to  use  in  place  of 
the  names  of  the  various  propositions.  Thus  A  is  merely  a 
short  way  of  saying  Universal  Affirmative  proposition,  E  a  short 
way  of  saying  Universal  Negative  proposition,  etc.  The  ex- 
amples are  as  follows: 

(1)  Universal  Affirmative.  (A)   All  men  are  mammals. 

(2)  Particular  Affirmative.  (1)    Some  trees  are  evergreens. 

(3)  Universal  Negative.      (E)   No  men  are  immortal  beings. 

(4)  Particular  Negative.     (0)   Some  coins  are  not  silver  objects. 
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In  onlor  to  rpmovc  nil  doubt,  I  havp  in  tho  rase  of  pmpodt- 
tion*  I  and  O  uliaded  those  portion?  of  tlic  ilinpniii  wliich 
repiToont  the  conjunctions  pniliciitoil  hv  ihf  corn^ ponding 
prr>po«ition«.  Thus  1  atlinns  that  a  jiortinn  at  loa.'t  of  the 
ctasK  tn-rt  is  identical  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  i'Iba*  rtfr- 
grfrnK:  and  0  aJIirniH  that  a  portion  nt  least  of  the  claj*s  fitint 
i*  identical  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  fla«<  nni  .tilrrr  ohifrh. 

A  term  is  raid  to  lie  iliflrihuli-i/  when  if  refers  to  all  the 
nienihera  of  a  claw;  uniMnhith'il  when  it  n'fers  to  some  of  the 
members  only.  In  the  diaprams  1  have  enclo^icd  the  undis- 
Iribnted  terme  in  dotted  lines  and  by  reference  to  them  the 
following  table,  showing  ia  which  forms  of   propositiim  tbtt 
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subject  or  predicate  is  distributed  and  in  which  undistributed, 
may  be  verified. 

Subject  Predicate 

Universal     5  Affirmative     A     Distributed  Undistributed 

(Negative        E     Distributed  Distributed 

Particular   5-^^^"^^*^^®     I       Undistributed       Undistributed 
(Negative         0     Undistributed       Distributed 

It  may  appear  obscure  why  0  distributes  its  predicate,  but 
if  we  remember  that  the  proposition — Some  As  are  not  Bs, 
may  equally  well  be  expressed  by  the  proposition  —  Some  As 
are  not  any  or  all  Bs,  we  see  that  the  predicate  refers  to 
the  whole  class  of  Bs. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  ought  to  be  said  about  three  kinds  of 
categorical  propositions  which  might,  when  encountered,  be 
considered  different  from  any  I  have  mentioned. 

(1)  Identical  propositions,  such  as  —  A  is  A,  or  —  A  is  B, 
when  B  is  a  synonym  of  A,  would  be  represented  by  a  diagram 
consisting  of  one  circle,  since  as  the  subject  and  predicate  are 
identical  the  circles  representing  them  would  coincide.  Such 
propositions  express  complete  conjunction. 

(2)  Singular  propositions,  such  as  —  Agamemnon  was  a 
Greek,  in  which  a  singular  term  is  the  subject  are  special  cases 
of  universal  affirmative  propositions.  A  singular  term  is  only 
the  limiting  case  of  a  general  term,  and  in  a  singular  proposi- 
tion the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  distributed,  since  it  refers 
to  the  whole  class,  consisting  to  be  sure  of  but  one  object. 

(3)  Definitions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  categorical  pro- 
positions. They  are  in  fact  identical  propositions,  but  give  us 
information  about  words  only.  They  are  not  therefore  the 
less  important,  for  without  the  knowledge  expressed  by  them, 
we  could  neither  think  clearly  on  any  but  the  simplest  sub- 
jects, nor  could  we  communicate  thought. 

Precisely  the  same  expectations  as  are  expressed  in  proposi- 
tions of  strict  categoric  form  may  be  expressed  in  other  forms. 
For  instance,  the  proposition  —  Some  metals  are  not  combusti- 
ble substances,  would  usually  be  expressed  in  the  form  —  Some 
nu'tnis  are  not  combustible  —  the  word  substances  being  un- 
derstoofl,  but  although  expectations  may  be  expressed  in  various 
fonns,  all  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  some  one  of  the  four 
mentioned. 

Euler^s  diagrams  enable  us  to  see  how  well  adapted  the  form 
uf  expression  embodied  in  a  proposition  is  to  stand  as  a  symbol 
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for  an  expectation.  If  X  represents  the  araemblafs^  of  oaali- 
tie«  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  8ubj(»ct,  Y  the  asseniDlagi* 
of  qualities  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  predicate,  then  a 
proposition  of  form  A  convevs  the  knowh»dge  that  whenever  X 
in  rneountered,  Y  in  to  ho  expi»oted ;  form  I,  that  sometimes 
when  X  is  encountered  Y  is  to  be  expecte<l ;  form  E  that  when- 
ever X  is  encounti'red  Y  is  not  to  be  expected ;  form  O  that 
sometimes  when  X  is  encountered,  Y  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Henci*  to  have  the  knowled^  implied  in  any  of  these  proposi- 
tions means  that  we  are  able  to  prophesy  one  quality  or  set 
of  qualitit*s  fnmi  another,  to  tell  from  qualitiiv  observtnl  what 
other  qualities  may  be  observt^l ;  in  other  words  to  forew^e,  and 
foresight  is  the  immediate  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  by  the 
proposition  —  All  ice  is  cold,  we  should  b4»  led  to  expect  the 
exp<»rience  of  cold  should  we  touch  an  object  having  qualities 
of  enlnrl«»ssness,  transpan»ncy,  fiolish,  etc.,  ehar.u-teristic  of  ic*», 
and  similarly  with  the  qualities  implicnl  by  tlie  terms  mm 
and  mammah.  or  trees  and  evergreens,  occurring  in  the  exam- 
ples recently  given. 

Now  it  is  an  obs<»rvation  familiar  to  all  that  ex|xrtations  an* 
sometimes  fuIfilltHl  or  n'alized,  and  sometimes  are  not.  How 
should  we  d<»signate  a  being  whose  exiM'ttatitms  were  always 
fultilled:  whose  ever}'  exjMrtation  as  to  wliat  is  to  \h\  or  what 
might  have  lieen,  experienaMJ  at  any  time  or  plaee.  is,  or  would 
\n\  verified?  Should  we  not  call  such  a  b<»ing  omtnjtritnt,  or 
nil'k'noinngf  If  so,  then  a  b«»ing  whose  ex|>e<-tations  an*  such 
as  always  to  Ik*  verifi<Kl  is  one  |M>ssossi»d  of  all  knowle<lge  — 
at  h'ast,  concerning  the  things  of  whirh  he  entertains  exjM»eta- 
tions.  But  sup|>os4»  we  exp«H*t  a  s<Ti«s  of  events  A,  B,  (\  D, 
and  also  expo<*t  a  s«'ri*»s  (»f  ev«*nts  K,  F.  (J.  H,  nnd  support*  the 
ev<'nts  A,  B,  C\  I>,  occur,  but  F!.  F,  (?.  II.  do  not.  Would  it 
not  Ik*  said,  in  general,  that  of  the  events  A,  B.  i\  D.  we  hm] 
knowleilge.  but  of  the  i»vents  K.  F*.  (i,  H.  we  tliought  we  had 
knowleilire,  but  did  not  have  it?  If  so,  then  knowledire  would 
-<Hni  to  consist  of  a  certain  kind  of  exfx*etati«>n.  viz.  of  any 
iXjNHtation  which  will  U».  or  would  linve  Im^'u,  fultilled. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  iinpt>rtjin<*«*  ti»  our  inquiry  — 
a-  indeetl  it  is  to  all  int|uiries  —  that  we  should  uuder>tan»l  the 
nature  of  knowltnlge  and  be  nlde,  if  possible,  to  di'^tinmiish 
knowledgi»  from  that  which  i**  not  knowledge  but  ap|>ears  to  U»; 
for  it  is  unn^'O^ssarv  to  suL'i:est  that  our  conduct  is  at  least 
larc**ly.  and  as  we  ho|>o  to  show,  ought  to  be  whollv,  piidi^l  by 
our  knowledge  of  its  cons<H|uenivs.     Is  there  then  any  means 
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of  testing  expectations  whereby  those  which  will  be  fulfilled 
may  be  distinguished  from  those  which  will  not?  Are  there 
any  means  of  avoiding  the  latter  class  of  expectations?  If  so, 
what  are  they?  In  other  words,  how  are  we  to  distinguisli 
knowledge,  from  that  which  is  not  knowledge  but  appears  to 
be?  If  such  a  test  is  to  be  discovered  it  obviously  must  be 
found  by  an  examination  of  past  experience,  since  this  is  all 
that  is  open  to  our  examination.  That  is,  expectations  may  be 
tested  only  by  memories;  we  can  have  knowledge  of  the  future 
only  from  an  examination  of  the  past,  and  we  shall  in  the 
course  of  this  chapter  show  how  such  an  examination  may 
reveal  the  test  which  we  seek. 

Let  us  call  expectations  which  will  be  fulfilled  valid  expecta- 
tions: Those  which  will  not,  let  us  call  invalid  expectations  — 
the  words  valid  and  invalid  applying  also  to  the  propositions 
expressive  of  each  kind  respectively.  The  question  asked  in 
the  last  paragraph  may  now  be  expressed  thus:  Is  there  any 
way  in  which  a  valid  expectation  or  proposition  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  an  invalid  one? 

This  query  may  be  answered  by  saying  that  no  infallible,  or 
invariably  successful,  method  has  thus  far  been  found;  but  a 
method  which  in  the  past  has  given  excellent  results,  and  is 
likely  to  give  them  in  the  future  has  been  discovered,  and  is 
capable  of  formulation.  This  is  known  as  the  inductive  or  set- 
eniific  method,  and  before  we  can  sufficiently  comprehend  the 
nature  of  truth,  of  which  we  are  in  search,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
understand  its  principles. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  again 
consider  certain  classes  into  which  expectations  may  be  divided. 
They  may  first  be  classified  as  (1)  Those  established  by  the  in- 
ductive method.  (2)  Those  not  so  established.  Consideration 
of  the  first  class  will  be  postponed  imtil  the  nature  of  the 
method  designated  is  revealed.  Members  of  the  second  class  are 
known  as  intuitions  and  may,  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view, 
be  further  classified  in  two  ways.  First  as  (1)  Universal  intU" 
ilions,  or  those  common  to  all  minds,  and  not  functions  of  the 
location  in  space  or  time  of  the  individuals  who  experience  them. 
(2)  Local  intuitions,  or  those  not  common  to  all  minds,  but 
functions  of  the  location  in  space  or  time  of  the  individuals  who 
experience  tlicm.  Second,  they  may  be  classified  as  (1)  Inerad- 
icable intuitions,  or  those  the  contradictory  of  which  are  unex- 
pectable  or  incapable  of  being  conceived.     (2)  Eradioable  m- 
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tuitions,  or  those  the  contradictory  of  which  are  expectable  or 
capable  of  being  conceived. 

Now  the  wientific  in<*t)iod  {¥)stulates  that  all  knowliMlpo  is 
derived  from  two  sources  (1)  Observation  and  (2)  Universal 
Intuition,  Tlio  mental  proctsj^^s  by  wliicJi  expectations  are  de- 
rived from  th(»se  8ourct*«  art»  known  as  inferences.  Inferences 
whiclj  conf^rin  to  tlie  rules  of  tin*  indut'tive  inetlifxl  an»  eall(*d 
rorrert  infen'Uees  and  elaiiii  U*  l«*ad  to  valid  exptH-tations  or 
knowle<lpe.  C'orre<*t  inferences  are  distiniruished  from  incor- 
reii  by  a  class  of  experiences  ealh'd  raisf/tis,  eitabh*  in  support  of 
the  fonuer,  but  not  citable  in  support  of  the  latter  kin<l  of  in- 
ference. To  reveal  the  nature  of  a  reason  for  an  inference,  or 
the  exjMH-tation  n»sultinp  therefrom,  is  the  objcrt  of  lofjic. 

Cornrt  inferemrs  may  !)«•  <livid«'d  into  two  kinds:  (1)  Proc- 
esH»s  f<ir  deriving;  valid  exiM^tations  from  observations.  (*2) 
Proct»ss<'s  for  deriving  one  valid  expectation  froiu  one  or  more 
oth«T«.  The  first  kin<l  of  infrn*mv  is  calltnl  imiitrtinn,  the 
S4H-cmd  drdui'tion,  and  on  the  ba>is  of  this  elassilieation  logic 
is  divided  into  indurtive  and  drduriive  Intjir, 

All  knowle<lge  is  f<uinded  uj)on  experieniv  —  observation 
pn»ceden  expectation.  Heme  shouhl  we  treat  the  subject  of 
lojjie  in  what  mi;:ht  Ih»  ealjfd  it>  natural  ordiT,  wr  should  eon» 
pider  first  how  expectations  may  lie  correctly  <leriv<»il  from  ob- 
servations. This,  however,  woidd  not  be  the  most  n^adilv  com- 
prehensible  method  of  treatment,  so  I  sliall  first  tn»at  of  the 
mo<les  when»bv  one  exinvtation  mav  correctlv  be  tlerivetl  from 

•  •  •  • 

others,  that  is,  of  detluetion. 

Deduction:  IK^tluction  is  a  mental  process  depending  upon 
the  so-called  I,aws  of  Tiioi*<;iit,  expres«;ibl»»  a-^  follows: 

(1)  The  Imw  of  I  dent  it  f/:  Whatever  i>.  is, 

(2)  The  Ixiw  of  Contradiction:  yothimj  can  both  be 
and  not  be, 

(3)  The  Ixiw  of  Excluded  Middle:  Everything  must 
either  be  or  not  he. 

Should  the  words  in  which  are  expresse<l  the  axioni<,  or  self- 
evident  tniths,  of  mathenuitiis  be  sutVuiently  dcfincl,  it  wmdd 
appi»ar  that  they  are  special  c:i<<'s  of  the  laws  of  i!iou<;]it,  and 
these  laws  have  one  common  characteristic,  viz,,  wU^h^mt  denies 
any  of  them  contradicts  him'^»lf.  Hence  we  sl.all  rft-r  to  th«^se 
laws  as  if  thev  con^^tituted  one  law,  to  wliith  \\c  sliall  irive  the 
name  —  tlie  I-a\v  ok  Pi:i\<iei.i:  f»r  (on  n:  \i»i«  ih'\.  It  i-*  a  uni- 
\«'rsal  in«'radi<*ablc  intuition.  It  i^  >.\u\  t-»  !»••  ^'-rfiin.  When 
I  exp(*rience  the  sensation  of  a  red  color,  a  swet*t  taste,  or  any 
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other  sensation  or  perception,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  I 
experience  it.  It  is  certain  that  any  combination  of  qualities 
is  always  conjoined  with  itself;  in  other  words,  that  what 
is,  is.  Hence  to  sav  that  a  universal  ineradicable  intuition 
is  a  certainty  gives  us  no  information  about  a  universal 
ineradicable  intuition,  but  it  does  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  certainty.  As  a  contradiction  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  relation  between  perceptions  which  is  universally  unthink- 
able, I  shall  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  certainty  to  the 
laws  of  thought:  in  short,  by  a  certainty  I  shall  mean  the 
contradiction  of  a  contradiction,  and  any  proposition  involving 
such  a  relation  I  shall  call  certain.  By  an  inconceivability  or 
impossibility,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  simply  mean  a  con- 
tradiction, and  any  proposition  involving  a  contradiction  is  the 
expression  of  an  impossibility. 

A  certainty  may  be  considered  as  a  special  case  of  an  ex- 
pectation, distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact  that  its 
contradictory  is  not  only  unexpected,  but  unexpectable.  Cer- 
tainty is  also  called  absolute  truth.  It  is  a  special  case  of  truth, 
and  as  purely  deductive  inference  deals  with  absolute  truth 
alone,  I  shall  provisionally  identify  truth  with  absolute  truth. 

Although  certainties  are  tenacious  convictions  of  all  men, 
tenacity  of  conviction  is  no  test  of  certainty.  This  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  local  ineradicable  intuitions,  involving  a  corre- 
sponding local  certainty.  They  consist  of  various  doctrines, 
usually  of  a  theological  character,  wliich  are  confined  to  certain 
localities  or  periods  of  histor\\  There  is  no  reason  known  to 
me  for  believing  that  intuitions  of  tliis  class  have  any  particular 
relation  to  knowledge,  except  tliat  they  are  mistaken  for  it. 
No  one  knows  how  many  there  are  of  them,  and  their  status  is 
verv  doubtful.  It  is  claimed  bv  manv  Cliristian  theologians 
that  the  proposition  —  God  exists,  or  —  God  is  an  existing 
Being,  is  the  expression  of  an  ineradicable  intuition ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  think  or  imagine  otherwise;  and 
Mohammedan  theologians  would  doubtless  affirm  that  the  prop- 
osition —  There  is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  His  prophet, 
embodied  an  ineradicable  intuition,  or  fixed  "conviction  of  theirs. 
Now  an  intuition  of  this  class  cannot  be  profitably  discussed; 
hence  when  someone  tells  us  in  good  faith  that  he  has  such  an 
intuition,  we  can  sav  no  more  than  that  it  is  one  not  shared 
by  many  others  —  that  it  is  a  purely  local  affair.  It  cannot  be 
usefully  disputed  however.  All  we  can  vsay  is  —  '^If  you  have 
that  kind  of  an  intuition,  then  that  is  the  kind  of  an  intuition 
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you  have."    The  origin  of  local  intuitions  will  be  discloeed  in 
Chapter  6. 

I>etluctive  inference  may  lie  divided  into  (1)  Immediate  in- 
ference, (2)  Mediate  inference.  Immediate  inference  may  be 
divider)  into  (a)  I  nf ere  tire  by  convensum,  (!>)  Inference  by 
oppoMiitm.  Mc<]iate  inference  is  accinnplislicd  by  an  operation 
whoM*  t*xpretvion  \a  calltnl  a  tfyllogufm,  and  lienct*  may  Ik*  called 
»ylltnjiMu'  infrrtn re. 

Inf»'n*nc<»  by  cnnversiiin:  If  we  ^dance  at  tlic  dia^rrams  on 
pap*  'Mi  we  shall  sit*  tliat  Upsides  expn-ssinj:  Uie  proptjsition  witli 
wliii-h  earh  in  assiniated  tliry  fxprrss  equally  well  the  following; 
pni{Kisitions:  No.  1  is  iNjujvairnt  to  the  pnipc^sition  —  Som<» 
nuiinnials  an*  men.  No.  '^  is  (Hjuivalent  to  the  pro]M)sition  — 
S4»iiie  evn^n-^'ns  an»  tn*<*s.  N<».  .'J  is  <H|uivaIent  to  the  pro|M>si- 
tinn  —  No  iiiiinortal  b«*in;rs  an*  m«*n.  No.  I  is  (Hjuivalcnt  to  the 
pn»jH>sitioii  —  SoiiM*  not  silver  obj«»tts  an*  t-oins. 

'riii*sr  an*  ralh'd  the  vmirerse  of  tlu*  rorn's|H)n<linp  proposi- 
ti* ms,  tlie  sul»j*H*ts  an<l  pn*<licat4»s  lx*in;:  intrrrhangeil.  The 
ppHi'ss  is  called  mnvrrsum,  and  by  it-^  list*  we  an*  able  to  infer 
fnmi  tli<*  j»n»|M>sition  —  .Ml  iin-n  an*  iiiainmaN  to  tin*  pro|>osition 
—  SniiH*  niannnals  are  !iM*n :  fn»in  the  pn»|M)>itinu  —  Sonu*  tn*e> 
an*  «'\«*ri:n*«*ns  to  the  pn»|M»siiion  —  Smni*  i'\«r;;n*«*ns  an*  tni*s, 
rtr. ;  <»r  stating  the  niattiT  in  p-nrral  ttTiiis,  \\r  may  from  a  pro- 
p4»>itt4»n  of  tlie  form  A  inftr  a  <onverH'  |»niiM>>iti«»n  of  the  form 
I  ;  from  I  wt*  may  infrr  tin*  eonvrrn*  in  tin*  form  I  ;  from  E  th«* 
eonvfrs4*  in  tl)e  form  K;  and  fnmi  <)  the  roii\fr<«'  in  the  fonii 
I.  Now  it  may  apfn-ar  to  the  n'adrr  that  th«*  ehanjro  fn»m 
Somi*  tn*t*s  an*  ev»TL'n*«*iis  to  Some  «'Vi*r;^n*<'n>  an*  tn*4»s,  is  to<i 
^ilnple  and  obvious  to  In*  ealh*<l  an  infenn***.  The  two  pro|)osi- 
ti«»ns  ap|K»ar  to  >ay  the  sam**  tliin«r.  K\«'n  th«*  «hanp*  fnmi 
.Vll  men  an*  mammals  to  Sinne  mammals  an*  mt'n.  thou«rh 
not  «|uite  so  simple,  U  hardly  muih  of  an  inf«*n'niv,  ami 
th«'n*  has  aris4»n  some  eontroviTsv  a-  to  whrth«T  tlu'si*  are  reallv 
inf**n»n«-«»s.  Indivd  thrn*  ha<  Ih-i'u  i'on»»i«l«*rablr  dis4*ussion 
amon>;  hn^icians  as  to  whether  any  «»f  tlu*  pnHr«i«.t"i  of  dt*<lurtive 
inff-nncv  really  pa^^^  from  one  truth  to  anoihrr:  f«tr.  say  the 
critiis,  the  i-on(lu'»i«»n  mrn-ly  r\pn>M»<  what  wa^  alrrady  in- 
\ol\i«l  fir  impliritly  eontaineil  in  th»*  pn*miM"!.  Tin*  di-nussion 
appan-ntly  ari'S«*s  fn»m  th«»  failun*  of  loiririan'*  to  sut!iri«'ntly 
d«-tin«*  tli«*  wonls  {nftnun^  and  (ruth,  \Vh«ii  it  i<  oim*  un<ler* 
MiNHJ  that  a  trutli  is  m«'n*ly  a  kiinl  of  i\|»tTtati«»n.  and  that 
ib*tiueti\«*  inf«*n*iu'«*  is  nH*n*ly  a  pro«'»>^  w!u'nb\  «»n»*  exjHvta- 
tion  an>us«*s  or  e.xcitrs  another,  the  coutn>vi'r>\  is  mi'U  to  be  an 
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idle  one.  Each  person  must  decide  for  himself,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  another  to  decide  for  him,  whether  the  propo- 
sition —  Some  mammals  are  men  does,  or  does  not,  arouse 
expectations  different  from  those  aroused  by  the  proposition  — 
All  men  are  mammals.  Now  some  men  might  say  it  did,  and 
some  might  say  it  did  not.  Hence  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  all 
correct  changes  of  propositions  which  are,  or  might  be,  adapted 
to  arouse  the  appropriate  expectations  are  called  inferences. 
Were  it  to  be  admitted  that  no  new  truth  could  be  arrived  at 
by  deductive  inference  because  the  conclusion  is  always  in- 
volved in  the  premises,  then  it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that 
the  ponsasirurrum,  for  example,  is  not  a  different  truth  from  that 
expressed  by  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  plane  geometry, 
for  this  proposition  is  implied  or  involved  in  those  axioms  and 
definitions;  nevertheless  it  undoubtedly  arouses  expectation>^ 
not  aroused  by  them,  and  hence  is  a  new  and  different  truth. 
This  matter  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

Referring  to  the  converted  propositions  on  page  45,  let  us 
attempt  to  deny  them  while  affirming  the  propositions  from 
which  they  were  derived  by  conversion. 

To  deny  No.  1  we  should  have  to  affirm:  No  mammals  are 
men. 

To  deny  No.  2  we  should  have  to  affirm:  No  evergreens  are 
trees. 

To  denv  No.  3  we  should  have  to  affirm :  Some  immortal  be- 
ings  are  men. 

To  deny  No.  4  we  should  have  to  affirm :  No  not  silver  objects 
are  coins. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  diagrams  of  these  denials  with  the 
diagrams  of  the  originals  on  page  39.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

A  glance  at  these  contrasted  diagrams  shows  that  th§  proposi- 
tions which  they  respectively  express  are  inconsistent  with  one 
another:  that  in  affirming  them  both  we  contradict  ourselves. 
To  aflirm  that  no  mammals  are  men  is  to  affirm  that  no  men  are 
mammals,  and  to  affirm  this,  and  at  the  same  time  affirm  that 
all  men  are  mammals,  is  to  affirm  that  men  are  mammals  and 
not  mammals,  that  what  is,  is  not.  This  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  and  of  course  expresses  nothing  which  it  is  possible  to 
expect.  Of  two  contradictor^'  propositions  we  cannot  expect 
both,  though  if  they  are  not  contradictions  in  terms  we  may 
think  we  can,  because  of  the  confusion  in  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sitions, and  it  is  a  common  thing  for  persons  to  assert  belief  in 
contradictions.     Those,  for  instance,  who  assert  the  omniscience 
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and  omnipotence  of  (lot!  while  dcnving  tlic  (Joctrino  of  pre- 
destination ifo  Ihia,  Even'  inconwistoncy  if,  in  fact,  an  implicit 
or  explicit  contradict  inn. 

Theae  considerations  kIiow   that  wp  arc  abl<>   from   a  given 


Dtagrmms    of    the    original    prop-      Diagram*  of  the  Ji'niuN  of  Ui«  cor- 
oaitioDB.  rnpunditig  ronvpHiil   proposition*. 


Fig.2. 

propnuition  to  di-rive  othor  prt^jvisit ionn,  the  doninl  of  wliicli  in- 
vnUfD  the  denial  of  tho  nivcii  jin>]M>!'ition.  This  Irmls  us  t*» 
the  [trim-iple  in  a«"riliinif  wilti  wliiili  f>nr  evp-ctatimi  may  Iw 
dorini)  or  (Iciluiifi  fnim  Hni)thrr.  vi^. :  .t«i/ /<r../....si(i<m  .1  fi)mV/i 
heart  a  rrlation   tu  a  im>iH'siium  it.  tnuk  that  the  tlniini  of  A 
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involves  the  denial  of  B,  is  a  deduction  or  proposition  dedudble 
from  B. 

A  simple  extension  of  this  rule  can  be  made  to  cover  cases 
in  which  one  expectation  is  derived  from  two  or  more  other 
expectations,  viz :  Any  proposition  A  which  bears  a  relation  to 
two  or  more  propositions  B,  C,  D,  &c,,  such  that  the  denial 
of  A  involves  the  denial  of  one,  tlwugh  not  a  specifiable  one,  of 
the  propositions  B,  C,  D,  <&c.,  is  a  deduction  or  proposition  de- 
ducihle  from  said  propositions. 

Inference  by  Opposition:  By  the  opposition  of  propositions 
the  relation  of  opposition  which  the  four  forms  of  categorical 
propositions  A,  I,  E,  0,  bear  to  one  another  is  referred  to. 
For  example,  if  I  know  the  proposition  —  All  men  are  mammals 
—  to  be  true,  I  can  immediately  infer  that  the  proposition  — 
Some  men  are  mammals  —  is  true,  and  the  propositions  — No 
men  are  mammals  —  and  —  Some  men  are  not  mammals  —  are 
false,  i.  e.,  not  true.  Similarly  if  I  know  the  proposition  — 
Some  metals  are  not  combustible  —  to  be  true,  I  can  infer  that 
the  proposition  —  All  metals  are  combustible  —  is  false,  though 
I  cannot  infer  anything  concerning  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
propositions  —  Some  metals  are  combustible  —  and  —  No  met- 
als are  combustible;  that  is,  they  remain  doubtful.  Similar 
inferences  may  be  made  from  propositions  of  the  forms  I  and 
E.  The  relations  of  opposition  and  the  inferences  possible  from 
these  relations  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Jevons.  It  applies,  of  course,  only  to  propositions  having  the 
same  subject  and  predicate : 


A 

E 

I 

0 

is 

is 

is 

is 

If  A  be  true 

true 

false 

true 

false 

If  Fi  be  true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

If  I    be  true 

doubtful 

false 

true 

doubtful 

If  0  be  true       false  doubtful        doubtful        true 

Inference  bv  Svllo<rism:  Procoedinf]c  now  to  mediate  deduc- 
tion,  su])pose  we  consider  two  propositions :  Say  —  All  mam- 
mals are  vertobratos  —  and  —  All  men  are  bipeds.  Can  we  in- 
fer anything  more  from  those  in  conjunction  than  we  can  infer 
from  thoni  soparatoly?  Appnronily  not.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  by  which  to  compare  thcni.  They  are  quite  imrelated 
propositions.  But  suppose  wo  sliould  change  the  predicate  of 
the  last  proposition,  so  that  the  propositions  became  —  All  mam- 
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iitaU  are  ▼ertcbrates  —  and  —  All  men  arc  mammals.  Vnnn 
\\u*i^  two  propoHitiontf  it  in  djviouH  that  we  may  infer  that  — 
All  men  are  vertebraten.  We  have  l>een  enabl^l  to  make  tliin 
inf<*n*ne<>  bci'auM*  tlie  two  prnponitions  liave  a  common  term, 
mnmmnln,  and  by  comparing  the  otlier  two  terms  with  tliis 
coinmon  term  an  expn^ssible  relation  may  Im?  found  iH'twct'n 
mm  and  v«»rtebrate».  By  comparing  the  diagrams  of  tlic  tlirce 
pro|M>rtit]i>nt4,  the  justification  of  the  inference  is  made  plain 
to  the  eye : 


All  mammals  are  vertebrates.   \  /wamA       I 


All  men  are  mammals. 


Therefore 


All  men  are  vertebrates. 


/mammals  ^ 


^rtRTEBRATES^ 

\ (MEN J    ; 


ng.3, 


Th<»  relation  between  the  three,  and  the  reai^on  why  the  infer- 
rnr#»  is  possible  cxjdains  it«i«'lf.  If  vi'rtebrati's  include  all  mam- 
mals, and  mammaN  all  men,  oIivIouhIv  vert«»bnit»*s  inrludt*  all 
mvT\.  In  all  ras«"4  in  Mhith  tin*  appropriate*  n*lati<»n  of  in- 
rlu-^ion  or  t'\clusi<m  U'tw^^'U  two  classts  by  means  of  a  third 
rla^is  can  Ik»  rstablishrd,  inf«T«'nr**s  of  this  kind  mav  W  drawn. 

« 

Kik'.    \  furnishes  an  example  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is 
particular. 
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All  metals  are  elements. 


/  ELEMErfTS  \ 

^(metalsj     f 


Some  metals  are  incom 
bustible  substances. 


-   / 
\ 


Therefore 


Some  incombustible  sub- 
stances are  elements. 


METALS 


IL     INCOM^ 

^^bustibleN 

^STANCES/ 


^INCOM-^ 


I 


BUSTIBLE 
SUB- 


STANCES 


Fig.4. 


An  inference  of  the  character  here  illustrated,  wherein  two 
propositions  containing  but  throe  terms  between  them  enable  us 
to  draw  an  inference  which  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  prop- 
ositions separately  is  called  a  syllogism.  The  two  propositions 
from  which  the  inference  is  made  are  known  as  the  premises; 
the  proposition  inferred  from  them  is  the  conclusion.  The 
term  common  to  the  premises  is  called  the  mi-ddle  term,  and 
through  its  mcdintion  the  inference  is  made  possible.  The  pred- 
icate of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  major  term,  and  its  subject 
the  minor  term.  The  middle  or  mediating  term,  of  course, 
never  occurs  in  the  conclusion.  The  premise  containing  the 
major  tenn  is  called  the  major  premise  —  that  containing  the 
minor  term    the  minor  premise. 

A  syllogism  is  evidently  a  deduction.  To  deny  the  conclusion 
is  equivalent  to  denying  one  of  the  premises.  Hence  to  affirm 
the  premises  and  deny  the  conclusion  involves  a  contradiction. 
By  combining  the  four  forms  of  categorical  propositions,  A,  I, 
E,  0,  two  by  two,  in  all  possible  variations,  logicians  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  just  nineteen  different  ways  in  which  a 
conclusion  may  be  correctly  inferred   from   two  premises.     To 
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e«ch  of  those  wavR  a  Latin  name  has  l)oen  given  and  these  names 
may  be  found  in  any  logic.  They  do  not  concern  uh  here.  It 
han  l)een  dincoven^d,  however,  tliat  in  all  nin(»tt»en  foniis  of 
sylloginm  the  premines  and  conclusion  are  8o  n»late<l  to  one  an- 
other as  to  conform  to  the  following  rules,  as  formulated  by 
Jevf>ns : 

1.  Ever}'  syllogism  has  three  and  only  three  tenns. 

'nw»se  tenns  an»  calhMl  the  major  tenn,  the  minor  term,  and 
xUp  michlle  tenn. 

2.  Kvery  syllogism  contains  three*,  and  only  thnn*  pn){)ositions. 
Th«»s^»  pni|>ositions  an*  calKnl  the  major  premise,  the  minor 

premise,  antl  the  conclusion. 

.'i.  Tlie  middle  term  must  bt»  distributed  once  at  least,  and 
must  not  Ih*  ambiguous. 

4.  No  term  must  be  distributiNl  in  the  conclusion  which  was 
not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

.'».  From  negative  premist^s  nothing  can  l>e  inferre<l. 

r».  If  one  pnMnis4»  \h*  n<»gative,  the  conclusion  must  l)e  nega- 
tiv«»;  and  vice  verm,  to  prove  a  negative  conclusion,  one  of  the 
pninis4»s  must  Im»  negative. 

From  the  alnn-e  niles  mav  \w  de<luc<Ml  two  )tubordinate  nilt»s, 
mhifh  it  will  nevertheh»ss  Ik»  convenient  to  state  at  onee. 

7.  From  two  particular  premis4»s  no  conchision  can  Ih»  drawn. 

H.  If  one  promise  l)e  particular,  the  conclusion  must  be  par- 
ticular. 

These  are  called  the  liuirs  of  (he  Syllotjhni.  All  correct  syl- 
logisms ob<»y  them,  llencv,  if  we  find  a  conclusion  relat«^l  to  its 
prt»nn?ses  in  a  manner  which  does  not  conform  to  t\H*>e  rules  we 
mav  know  it  is  not  a  cornvt  svUogism :  that  it  is  not  a  cornn-t 
de*hh*tion,  although  it  may  api>ear  to  Ih»  one.  In  siiying  that  a 
syllogism  which  docs  not  confonn  to  the  rul<»s  of  the  syllogism 
is  incorrect,  no  mon»  information  is  wnvevenl  about  the  rliarae- 
teristics  of  a  syllogism  than  was  conveyinl  al)out  the  law**  of 
thought  by  the  ass«»rtion  that  they  wen*  certain.  In  other  words, 
we  mean  by  a  corriK't  syllogism  one  which  conforms  to  the  rubs 
just  given,  and  by  a  corn*ct  dt»<hu*tion  one  which  eon  forms  to 
these  nib^  or  those  given  for  making  immediate  deductions. 
Ineorrect  deductions  an*  calleil  fnllnnrs.  ami  as  their  many  vari- 
eties are  dis<«usse<l  in  ever}*  bo<ik  on  logic  I  neetl  not  dis<'uss 
th<»m  here. 

liPtting  thin  brief  discussion  of  de<luction  suffuv,  let  us  tnin- 
fdder  the  more  complicated  kind  of  infereni'c  known  as  indue* 

tkML 
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Induction:  In  examining  the  nature  of  deduction  we  have 
had  occasion  to  point  out  how  from  one  or  more  valid  expecta- 
tions others  might  be  derived,  but  the  methods  there  discussed 
did  not  suggest  how  an  expectation  was  to  be  derived  from  some- 
thing not  an  expectation.  The  premises  of  any  given  deduction 
may  be  the  conclusions  of  former  deductions,  but  if  we  trace 
back  such  a  series  of  deductions  we  must  finally  arrive  at  prop- 
ositions not  established  by  deduction.  How  then  can  sucli 
propositions  be  established?  Experience  alone  can  establish 
them,  and  it  is  of  the  mode  by  which  experience  establishes  the 
fundamental  propositions  which  are  the  ultimate  premises  of  all 
deduction   that  inductive  logic  treats. 

In  the  consideration  of  inductive  logic,  two  methods  of  classi- 
fying experience  will  be  useful : 

First,  experiences  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Personally  observ- 
able experiences,  which  of  necessity  are  confined  to  one  person, 
such  as  pleasure,  pain,  volition,  etc.  (2)  Impersonally  observ- 
able experiences  or  those  which  more  than  one  person  may  ob- 
serve, such  as  result  from  the  observation  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  which  surround  us,  and  their  movements. 

Second,  experiences  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Those  involving 
a  perception  of  relation,  (b)  Those  not  involving  a  perception 
of  relation. 

Of  these  two  latter  classes,  the  first  only  is  capable  of  expres- 
sion in  a  proposition  and  experiences  of  this  class  are  the 
foundations  of  all  knowledge.  Logicians  in  treating  of  induc- 
tions generally  confine  their  inquiries  to  experiences  of  phe- 
nomena, and  in  the  discussion  which  follows  I  shall  do  likewise. 
The  application  to  non-phenomenal  experiences  will,  however,  be 
sufficiently  clear.     The  principles  are  the  same  for  both. 

Now  all  knowledge  of  plienomena  is  derived  from  ex|>erience 
of  phenomenal  impressions.  An  impersonally  observable  rela- 
tion among  phenomenal  impressions  I  shall  call  a  phenomenal 
rnnjunriion  or,  for  brevity,  simply  a  conjunction.  In  an  assem- 
blage of  conjunctions  having  one  member  in  common,  said 
meniber  is  called  the  common  member.  The  others  are  called 
conjoined  members.  A  conjunction  having  a  beginning  is  called 
an  event.  A  conjunction  not  necessarily  observed  but  expected 
to  be  observable,  is  called  an  observability.  To  predicate  the 
occurrence  of  a  conjunction  is  to  predicate  its  observability.  A 
conjunction  actually  observed  is  called  an  observation,  and  ob- 
servations are  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  of  phenom- 
ena.    It  is  from  this  particular  kind  of  experience  that  such 
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knowledge  ariflos.  But  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.  It  has  been 
ai^Tted  that  obsen'ations  of  plienoinena  possess  the  quality  of 
inipen*onal  observability.  Can  we  be  cvrtain  that  8uch  a  quality 
ij<  alwavH  p<wiset*wd  by  them  ?  To  this  question  we  must  answer 
No.  It  is  impossible  to  assure  ourst'lves  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  things  we  obs(»rve  about  us  are  observable  by  others,  or  even 
that  exp4'riene(*s  other  than  our  own  exist.  No  metho<l  has  ever 
b<*<'n  suggested,  for  exampk*,  when»by  we  may,  with  certainty, 
distinguish  b(»twiH»n  the  impressions  of  a  dream  and  those  of 
waking  life.  Purely  imaginary  impn»ssions  of  phenomena  such 
as  thoM*  ol)S4TVfd  in  delirium  are  of  no  value  in  induction,  be- 
cauM*  they  do  not  possi'ss  tlu'  (piality  of  impersonal  obstTvability. 
This  quality  is,  in  fact,  assumed.  It  will  apjM»ar  later  that  such 
an  assumption  is  equivalent  to  as.^unnng  that  the  phenomena 
trhf^r  ohscnatitm  n/ruslitutes  the  hiUfis  of  knowledge,  exist;  and 
this  AssiMnioN  of  Kxistknck  may  bo  called  the  P^rst  In- 
ductive Postulat<».  It  is  a  univers^d  intuition.  Phenomenal 
experience's  wliich  do  not  involve  this  assumption  are  called 
pure  obserrntiomt. 

Now  a  conjunction  being  an  obser\able  relation,  must  involve 
one  or  more  of  the  |K'rn'j)tions  of  ri'lation  enumerate<l  on  page  16, 
viz.,  fftniihinty.  (!i<yitnihintjf.  nf-fsistt'nre  or  .«?»// w.syi'r/ti.  In  the 
the«)rA*  of  knowh  ilge  the  most  important  of  thes**  relations  is  the 
lir>t,  for  it  is  from  the  det^Hticui  and  classification  of  tlie  simi- 
larities among  the  tluios  of  dissimilarities  wliich  constitute  ex- 
jH'rience  that  knowleilge  emerges.  To  perceive  the  n'lation  of 
^imilarity  is  to  |H'n-<Mve  one  or  more  identical  qualities  in  two 
obj<t  ts  of  evjMTicnce.  and  .levons,  identifying  science*  with 
knowledge,  ninarks:  "  Science  arises  fremi  the'  disioveTV  of  iden- 
titv  amitist  di\er>ity.'*  Similarities  of  n'lation  an'  obs4Tvable 
as  We'll  as  similarities  of  otIieT  impressions.  Tims  we*  may  ob- 
MTve:  (a)  Similar  similarities,  (b)  Similar  dissimilaritiis,  (c) 
Similar  e'fv-4'\i<te»ni'es,  (d)    Similar  suceession^. 

From  the'  first  twe>  of  thesi'  (a)  anel  (h)  our  cenice-pts  of  mag- 
nituele  (including  numU'r)  are»  eleriveel.  No  eletaile'«l  elist-ussion 
e»f  this  matteT  will  be*  uneleTtake^n  here,  In^cause*  it  is  aln^ael? 
suthciently  ele'ar  in  the*  minds  of  most  jhtsous.  Fn)m  the*  sec- 
e>nd  twe»  (c)  anel  (d)  all  e^theT  knowle'dge  is  derive'd.  Of  cenirse 
similarities  of  similarity  and  elissiinilarity  must  co-e'\ist  with, 
or  sue*ceed  e)ne'  another  in  the*  mind,  and  thus  all  conjunctions 
mav  1m'  elasse^l  e'itlier  a*i  «»f  e*o-e'\i*ite'nce'.  e>r  as  «>f  successie>n. 
lict   us  K*e   he)w  similarities   e)f  ce>H'xiste*nce  e>r  suaission  give 
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rise  to  valid  expectations,  that  is  to  knowledge,  and  as  an  ezam« 
pie  let  us  examine  a  simple  similarity  of  co-existence. 

Suppose  we  observe  a  block  of  transparent  material  having  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  on  touching  it  observe  a  sensation  of  cold 
such  as  is  imparted  by  ice.  Were  it  our  first  experience  with  a 
piece  of  ice  the  sensation  of  cold  would  be  entirely  unexpected. 
Never  before  having  observed  a  similar  co-existence  of  qualities 
we  should  have  no  expectation  of  observing  it.  Had  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  experience  with  ice,  the  co-existence  of 
coldness,  with  the  vitreous  lustre  and  other  sensible  properties 
of  ice,  would  be  expected,  and  upon  observing  the  latter  set  of 
qualities,  we  should  expect  the  sensation  of  coldness  which  in 
previous  observations  had  co-existed  with  them.  When  we  see 
the  sun  shining  we  expect  all  objects  to  cast  shadows ;  when  we 
hear  the  wind  roar  in  the  trees  we  expect  to  see  their  branches 
moving;  when  we  perceive  the  odor  of  a  rose  we  expect  that 
that  flower  is,  or  might  be,  observable  in  the  vicinity;  when  we 
drop  a  coin  on  a  hard  object  we  expect  to  hear  it  ring;  and  we 
might  enumerate  any  number  of  similar  relations  between  ob- 
servation and  expectation,  all  alike  having  arisen  from  previous 
experience  of  the  appropriate  similarities  of  co-existence  or  suc- 
cession, some  of  narrow  and  some  of  wide  application. 

The  reader  may  notice  that  should  we  observe  the  conjunction 
between  the  other  sensible  properties  of  ice  and  its  coldness  even 
once,  we  should  thereafter  expect  (in  some  degree)  a  similar  con- 
junction ;  and  he  may  deem  that  such  a  fact  contravenes  our 
assertion ;  for  one  observation  of  a  co-existence  can  give  rise  to 
no  perception  of  similarity  of  co-existence.  Instead  of  contra- 
vening our  assertion  this  objection  confirms  it  since,  on  exam- 
ination, the  expectation  generated  by  one  observed  conjunction 
is  seen  to  depend  upon  a  principle  of  very  wide  applicability 
which  is  itself  founded  upon  observations  of  similarity.  It  has 
been  observed  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  that  where  a  particular 
conjunction  between  certain  qualities  is  observed  once,  that  a 
similar  conjunction  will  be  observed  many  times  or  perhaps 
always :  honoe  where  a  new  conjunction  of  a  more  or  less  similar 
kind  is  observed  once,  we  expect  it  to  be  observed  again,  since 
this  is  a  generic  character  of  such  conjunctions.  Had  this 
principle  not  itself  been  established  by  observation,  a  single  con- 
junction of  the  character  specified  would  establish  no  expectar 
lion. 

Now  what  assumption,  if  any,  is  involved  in  the  expectations 
we  have  cited?    Why  is  it  that  when  a  conjunction  has  been 
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one  or  more  tinic><  ohservcMl,  the  ol)s<»rvation  of  one  member  of 
the  eonjurution  will  p'nerate  an  exjMMtation  that  tlie  other  mem- 
Ut  is  ohs**rvahle?  'Die  fart  is.  no  n^ason  ean  Im»  jjiven  why 
«*\|Hvtations  thns  j^eneratecj  shouM  he  fiilfilliHl.  We  simply  dis- 
if>\er  tliat  they  are.  or  are  likely  to  he.  The  as*<um|>ti(m  com- 
mon to  all  <*xj)eetations  of  this  eharaeter  is  a  universiil  one,  and 
I  !«hall  call  it  the  SiH'ond  Inductive  Postulate*.  It  is  denom- 
iiuitnl  the  Phinciplk  of  tiik  Tnifohmity  of  Natihk  —  an 
'  Kxiitnpiion  that  the  unotiserwd  trill  resvmblv  the  ohsenetf ;  that 
unohsrrveil  ol)s«Tvahilities  will  Im'  similar  to  ohs(»rve<l  o!)s<*rva- 
lulitits.  Hy  the  ai<l  of  tliis  univi-rsal  intuition  ol)S4'rvation« 
iiuKle  at  r»ne  j)la(e  and  time  may  jxive  ris4»  to  vali<l  exjMH'tationF 
ahi>ut  other  plac<*s  and  times,  and  it  is,  in  faet,  postidated,  eon- 
wiouslv  or  un(<»ns<iouslv,  in  practieallv  even'  deliheratt*  act  of 
men  and  animals.  We  do  not  reach  out  our  hand  to  take  up 
our  hat,  we  <lo  not  tuni  our  h«*ad  in  order  to  look  at  something?, 
we  <lo  not  draw  a  chair  to  the  tahle,  we  do  not  iM»rform  a  single 
act  of  dressing,  eating,  walking,  or  ind(N'<l  any  act  which  is  not 
automatic,  without  assuming  the  uniformity  of  natun*.  Tho 
act  is  i-ontrolled  hy  our  cxjHHtation  of  its  cons<»<|uenc(^,  and  a 
cons<»<|uence  implies  a  previou^^ly  ohs^Tved  similarity  or  uniform- 
itv  of  sUv  (»ssion  ;  though  to  Im*  sure  in  some  verv  familiar  acb» 
like  thos(»  of  walking,  or  n»ading,  the  appropriate  movements  of 
th«»  legs  or  tlu»  eyes  have  Ihh'U  pcTfornuNl  so  often  as  to  have 
l>e(»onM»  in  part  automatic  Now  whv  is  the  uniformitv  of  na- 
ture  so  univiTsally  |>o>tidatiMl  ?  Apparently  hecaus<»  it  is  so 
uniformlv  ohs<TV(Ml.  In  the  cas4»  of  th«»  ohs4'rvation  of  ice  al- 
r<*ady  cited,  the  uniform  ass<KM*ation  of  tran^-pan^ncy,  etc.,  with 
the  fending  of  cold  lc<l  to  an  exjMttation  of  uniformity  of  co- 
existenci*.  and  uniformitie**  of  succession  >imil;irly  generate  ex- 
jMitations  of  suctt'ssion.  Both  are  acipiired  fn>m  e\pcrien<^^ 
and  from  ex|M'ric!ire  <»nly.  l^'ings  who  hast*  had  no  c\|MTicnce 
fwrform  few.  if  any.  ddihcratc  ai  t<,  ami  the  ai  ts  jxTformed  are 
^o  -iniilar  as  to  lead  numy  |Mrst»ns  to  rla<s  them  as  automatic  or  in- 
►tiuitive,  rather  than  delilHrate.  Thus  young  mammals  |H'rform 
omiplicated  movements  in  the  act  of  suckling,  and  newly  hatcheil 
chi<'kens  will  eat  meal  without  any  previous  exjHTieniv,  hut  these 
inexjMTiem-ed  hein;:<  never  can  perform  any  other  acts  than  tho«*o 
lihii'h  any  of  their  fe||o\\>  can  jHTform,  and  moreover  the  act* 
jHTformaide  are  aluay<  related  to  their  neei^^iticH  in  sucli  a 
nuinner  as  to  lead  to  the  U'lief  that  nature  has  huilt  into  their 
nervous  structure  sul»>titutes  for  exp<'ctation  which  cause  them 
to  perform  thetn?  acti*  as  automatically  in  response  to  the  appro- 
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priate  stimulus,  as  the  acts  of  the  heart  are  performed  in  re- 
sponse to  an  increase  of  muscular  exertion. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  act  of  suckling  then,  newly 
bom  infants  perform  no  deliberate  acts.  Their  crying  even  is 
automatic,  and  the  spasmodic  movements  of  their  arms  and  legs 
are  utterly  aimless.  Indeed,  even  after  they  have  had  enough 
experience  to  know  the  use  of  their  hands  their  judgment  is  so 
defective  that  they  will  attempt  to  grasp  the  moon  with  the  same 
apparent  expectation  of  success  as  that  with  which  they  attempt 
to  frrasp  a  rattle  within  reach.  It  is  only  by  continued  experi- 
ence  that  they  gradually  learn  to  distinguish  valid  from  invalid 
expectations,  and  to  the  end  of  their  lives  they  never  learn  to 
perfectly  distinguish  between  them.  Similarly  were  a  person 
who  from  birth  had  been  without  the  sense  of  smell  suddenly 
endowed  with  it  he  would  not  from  the  odor  of  a  rose  be  led 
to  any  expectation  of  its  visible  presence.  Should  a  person 
deaf  from  birth  have  his  hearing  restored  he  would  not  on  hear- 
ing laughter  infer  mirth.  Should  a  person  blind  from  birth  gain 
his  sight,  he  would  as  deliberately  walk  against  a  tree  or  a  wall 
as  a  blind  man.  He  would  observe  the  tree,  but  the  visible  im- 
pression would  generate  no  expectation  and  hence  would  not 
influence  his  acts;  in  the  absence  of  experience  the  visible  im- 
pression would  not  be  associated  with  the  tangible  impressions 
which  he  would  receive  on  colliding  with  the  tree.  After  a  few 
such  encounters,  however,  the  expectation  would  be  generated, 
and  when  his  experience  had  enabled  him  to  distinguish  solid 
objects  he  would  avoid  such  encounters  as  experience  indicated 
were  harmful. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  principle  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  doducible  from  another  one  called  the  law  of  caur 
sation.  Tx?t  us  examine  tliis  important  law  and  incidentally  test 
the  validity  of  the  assumption. 

At  any  particular  time  or  place  the  external  universe  is  in 
some  particular  condition ;  the  objects  of  nature  have  a  partic- 
ular distribution ;  the  material  world  a  definite  configuration;  the 
possible  sensible  observabilities  are  determinate;  all  phenomena 
are  particular  phenomena.  A  phenomenal  condition  is  simply 
an  observable  phenomenon.  The  internal  world  is  similarly 
definite:  non-phenomonnl  oxporionce  may  be  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  it  is  of  some  definite,  particular,  kind  at  every 
moment  in  the  life  of  every  being.  A  mental  condition  is  sim- 
ply an  observed  non-phenomenon.  The  term  condition  refers 
to  either  a  phenomenal  or  non-phenomenal  condition. 
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By  the  total  cause  of  an  event  I  mean  a  eombination  of  con- 
flitions  in  the  concurn»nc<»  of  which  the  event  will  occur,  but  in 
the  aWnce  of  anv  of  which  the  event  will  not  occur.  Mill's 
definition  of  a  cauM?  in  very  ninular  to  that  here  ^ven  of  a  total 
cauHe.     It  in  a><  follows : 

**  The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking:,  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  oon<]itionM  [Kifiitive  ami  ni^ffative  taken  together;  the  whoJe 
of  the  continirL*ncie«  of  every  dencription,  which  being  realized, 
the  comst-iiuent   invariably  follows."  * 

By  a  caus(*  of  an  event  I  phall  mean  any  condition  among 
tlioso  constituting  a  total  cause.  By  the  caus<>  I  shall  mean 
soino  conspicuous  cause,  or  one  which  it  is  us<>ful  to  hx^ate  or 
consitler.  The  effect  is  simply  the  event  wliich  invariably  fol- 
lows the  conrurn»n(»e  of  the  conditions  constitutinjr  a  total  cause. 

Tlie  law  of  caiLKation  asserts  (1)  That  the  same  total  cause 
is  always  followtMJ  l»y  the  same  elTect  or  event.  (2)  That  every 
event  is  pn»ceded  by  a  total  caus4».  H«'nn»  the  relation  b4»twwn 
the  two,  and  cons<Hjuently  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  is 
independent  of  time. 

Metaphysii-ians  divide  causes  into  two  rlassc»s,  rffiiirnt  and 
snmhle  <-aus<»s.  That  to  which  we  here  refer  is  the  si'nsible 
cause  —  what   Minto  calls  •'The   perceptible   anti^eiMJent    of   a 

[»erc<»ptilde    <*ons4H|uent."     Ellicient    caus4»s    will    1m»    discussed 
ater. 

The  first  half  of  the  law  of  causation  may  1m»  expn^ss^^l  thus: 
Tift  T  H'presi'nt  the  l<H*ation  in  time  of  an  event  X,  and  let  A, 
B,  (\  1>.  K.  &r.,  1m»  the  conditions  under  which  X  has  «x*curre<K 
but  in  the  absi'uee  of  anv  of  which,  and  of  anv  other  total  eaus<», 
it  would  not  have  o<TurnM| ;  then  the  eonrurrenee  of  A,  B,  (\  D. 
K,  iV<*.,  is  a  ti^tal  mns*'  of  X,  and  the  law  of  causation  ass4»rts 
that  if  at  some  other  time  T,  the  conditions  A,  B,  C,  0,  K.  &c., 
apiin  ("oncur.  that  .X  will  <x*cur  also,  that  is.  that  the  Filiation 
In'tween  a  total  cau'^e  A.  B.  C,  I),  K,  &c-.,  and  '\U  efftvt  is  indt^ 
jH^ndent  of  their  location  in  time;  provided,  of  course,  lliat  which 
is  n»f<»rnMl  to  a>  the  event  d<H»s  not  inclu<le  some  particular 
location  in  time  in  its  meaning. 

.Mthou^i  the  law  of  causjiticm  asserts  that  the  concurrence  of 
conditions  nmstitutinjr  a  total  causi*  is  invariably  followinl  by 
tlie  same  effeet  or  effiK^ti^,  it  does  not  ass«Tt  that  the  same  effect 
mar  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  one  total  cause.     Most,  if  not 

t  S^fHcm  of  Logic,  p.  217. 
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all,  events  may  be  caused  in  more  than  one  way.  Thus  we  may 
cause  a  billiard  ball  to  move  either  by  striking  it  with  some 
solid  object,  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  against  it,  by  tipping  the 
table  upon  which  it  rests,  and  other  ways  might  be  suggested. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  conditions  constituting  these  various 
causes  are  the  same,  and  in  assuming  that  an  event  may  be 
caused,  there  is  always  a  certain  class  of  conditions  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  which  are  assumed  absent,  those  namely, 
which  are  causes  of  the  absence  of  the  event;  that  is,  we  assume 
the  absence  of  counter-acting  causes.  Thus  in  our  assumption 
that  a  billiard  ball  could  be  moved  in  the  modes  suggested  we 
assumed,  among  other  things,  that  the  ball  was  not  attached 
to  the  table  by  some  means  or  other. 

The  sum  of  the  conditions  with  which  an  event  is  actually 
associated,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  all  other 
total  causes,  it  would  not  have  occurred,  I  shall  call  the  actual 
total  cause.  The  sum  of  those  with  which  it  might  have  been 
associated,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  all  other 
total  causes,  it  would  not  have  occurred,  I  shall  call  a  possible 
total  cause.  An  actual  total  cause  is  thus,  of  course,  always  a 
possible  total  cause.  Corresponding  to  actual  and  possible  total 
causes  there  are  actual  and  pos.'fible  causes.  This  distinction  is 
so  familiar  as  to  require  no  exemplification. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  of  causation  may  then  be  stated 
thus:  Let  X  be  any  event,  and  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  F, 
G,  H,  I,  J,  &c.,  K,  L,  M,  N,  0,  &e.,  .  .  .  represent  all  of 
its  possible  total  causes.  Then,  whenever  X  occurs,  some  one 
of  said  possible  total  causes  has  preceded  it.  This  is  merely  to 
assert  that  anv,  and  therefore  everv,  event  has  some  total  cause. 

We  shall  generally  speak  of  the  relation  between  a  possible 
cause  and  its  cfTect  as  the  relation  betwe^en  cause  and  effect. 
Thus  not  only  is  it  true  that  the  same  effect  may  have  many 
causes  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  same  cause  may  have  many 
effects.  In  fact,  any  and  everv  evcmt  to  be  observed  or  experi- 
enced is  an  effect,  llcnce  every  cause  which  has  a  beginning  is 
itself  an  efTect,  and  every  effect  may  be  a  cause.  Every  event 
occurring  in  the  present  is  an  efTect  of  a  long  series  of  causes  — 
the  occurrences  of  to-day  are  but  efTocts  of  causes  set  in  opera- 
tion centuries  ago,  and  those  in  turn  of  previous  causes  —  the 
endl(»ss  chain  of  causation  emerging  from  an  impenetrable  past, 
is  lost  in  an  impenetrable  future. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  law  of  causation  it  is  evident 
that  those  who  contend  that  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of 
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nature  is  dcHliicihlo  from  it,  claim  in  cfToct  that  all  conjunctions 
arc*  events,  for  an  event  must  he  something  which  has  a  hc^rin- 
nin^.  Without  stoppin^r  to  examine  the  argument  of  Mill  that 
there  are  many  uniformiti(»s  of  co-i»xist<'nce  imli'pendent  of 
causation,  one  example  of  such  a  unifonnitv  mav  he  mentione<l 
which  would  se<»m  to  nullify  this  claim.  Acc<»nlin;r  to  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  matter,  matter  can  neither  1k'  ereat^nl 
nor  destroyed.  Now  in  material  hodies  the  prnpTties  nf  inertia 
and  gravity  are  invariahly  conjoim»d.  Hence  if  we  aee<'f>t  the 
law  mentionH  w(»  liave  here  a  uniformity  which,  having  had  no 
hejrinning,  cf>uld  have  had  no  caus4».  But  without  dwelling 
upon  this  examj)le  it  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  our 
own  minds  that  the  idea  of  nature's  uniformity  chns  not  spring 
from  that  of  causation,  hut  that,  on  the  contnirv,  the  idea  of 

« 

causation  aris<»s  fn>m  tin*  (>hserve<l  uniformity  of  nature.  In 
fact,  the  notion  has  douhtless  iM'en  sugp*sted  hy  the  oh><Tvation 
of  similaritie-i  of  succession,  th<»  antece<lent  memlxT  l»eing  called 
a  cause,  the  cons4Hjuent  nu^mher  an  elTect.  Such  is  the  view  of 
Hume,  who  says : 

**  Tis  therefore  by  experience  only,  that  wo  can  infer  the 
»xistenc<»  of  one  ohj<H*t  fmm  that  af  another.  The  nature  of 
erperience  is  this.  Wo  n'memlxT  to  hiivo  had  fn^jnent  instanoi*^ 
of  iho  «»xi»*tenc«»  of  one  simhm(»s  of  ohj<'<*ts;  and  al****  n»iiH'niUT. 
that  tho  individiuds  of  another  si^vies  of  ol)j«-<*t»4  have  always 
atten<lM  them,  and  liave  existi^l  in  a  renndar  order  of  <M>nti^ruity 
and  surr<«ssion  with  n^pard  to  them.  Thus  wr  nTiinuU'r  t«»  have 
aeon  that  sptHMo**  «»f  ohj«*4*t  we  call  flame,  and  t«»  havr  ffit  that 
tpeci{*A  of  M^nsatioii  we  call  heat.  We  likcwi^-  call  to  mind  thrir 
cmstant  conjunetion  in  all  pa^^t  in^-taniH**;.  With«nit  any  fartlirr 
oerrmony,  we  call  the  one  eaii«i4»  and  th<'  other  rffts't,  and  infer 
the  oxistenco  of  tho  ono  fr«>m  the  other.  In  all  th«»s4»  in«»tan<»«»*i. 
from  which  we  h*am  thi»  rnnjun<'tion  of  f»artii'idar  oni"****  and 
€»ifects,  I)oth  tho  <»ans«*s  and  eff«»<*ts  have  Kiii  iMTi-^'iviil  by  the 
M*ni«es,  and  an*  nm)emh«»n'<l :  Ihit  in  all  <»aM'<.  wher»in  we  n*a«i»»n 
conceminp  them,  there  i^  only  one  i»eni'ived  or  rememU*n*<l.  an*I 
the  other  \n  supplie<l  in  confonnity  to  t»iir  pa^^t  ex|H'rien<i'. 

"  Thus  in  advancing  we  have  inst-nsihly  dis^'oven^l  a  new  nda- 
tion  betwixt  cause  and  efTe<*t.  .  .  .  Thi<  n*Iati«»n  is  tln'ir 
o»NSTANT  (x>NjrN(TioN.  ( '""nt i^^uity  an<l  sneo-^^^^ion  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  u**  pmnoiimv  any  twt»  ohje<'t«*  to  he  cau»*«'  and 
rff<H^,  nnlc»ss  wo  p<'re«Mve.  that  thes4»  two  rchiti«»ns  an*  pn'M»rvtMl 
in  •ovornl  instances."  ' 

>  A  Tr«ti«^  of  lltimnn  Natun*;  I>.ivii!  TTuni^.  B<»ok  I.  p,  87.  Clar^n- 
doQ  Pr«M,  Oxford.   imi6. 
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We  shall  presently  seek  to  demonstrate  that  the  contention  of 
Hume  here  quoted  has  not,  as  some  persons  apparently  believe, 
been  invalidated  through  the  invention  of  efficient  causes  by 
confused  metaphysicians. 

The  law  that  unsupported  bodies  fall  toward  the  earth  does 
not  receive  universal  acceptance  by  authority  of  the  law  of 
causation.  Ignorant  savages  and  even  animals  accept  it.  It  is 
a  uniformity  observed  and  therefore  expected,  and  should  a 
cause  for  such  occurrences  be  discovered  to-morrow  it  would 
not  materially  increase  our  conviction  that  unsupported  bodies 
will  fall  toward  the  earth.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
cited  which  prove  that  laws  involving  causation  stand  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  ground  as  other  empirical  laws. 

Uniformities  of  causation  are  special  cases  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  The  law  of  universal  causation  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
comprehensive  and  important  of  empirical  laws,  and  like  other 
products  of  induction  it  does  not  attain  to  certainty:  it  is  by 
no  means  universally  accepted ;  indeed  those  who  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  free  will  reject  it,  and  they  include  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  age.  Nevertheless,  examination  of  our  own  minds 
and  of  the  acts  of  others  makes  it  obvious  that  though  some- 
times rejected  in  theory,  it  is  universally  postulated  iii  practice, 
and  that  in  all  the  familiar  affairs  of  life  it  constitutes  a  guide 
to  expectation  and  conduct. 

Accepting  the  law  of  causation,  we  may  expect  to  find  expe- 
riences varying  together  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  distin- 
guish such  as  are  causally  related  from  such  as  are  not.  Hence 
in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  when  things  are  observed  to  vary 
together  and  persist  in  so  doing  that  the  relation  is  either  that 
hetw(»en  cause  and  efTect,  or  that  between  effects  of  the  same 
cause,  for  many  uniformities  of  co-existence  are  inferrible  from 
uniformities  of  succession,  though  all  are  not.  The  methods 
commonly  used  in  distinguishing  between  events  which  are  re- 
Intod  causally  and  those  which  are  not  have  been  condensed  by 
Mill  into  five  niles  or  guides  to  observation,  known  as  Canons 
of  ludurii(m.  On  page  57  I  have  given  Mill's  definition  of  a 
c.niso.  It  will  therefore  be  best  to  give  the  canons  in  the  words 
of  Mill.     Thev  are  as  follows: 

(1)   The  Method  of  Agreement. 

"  If  two  or  more  instances  of  the  phenomenon  under  investijra- 
tion   have  only  one  circumstance   in   common,  the   circumstance 
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in  which  alone  all  the  inBtanooe  agree  is  the  cause  (or  efFect)  of 
the  given  i^enomenon." 

(2)  The  Method  of  Difference. 

"  If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every 
circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that  ono  oct-iurring  only  in 
the  former;  the  cMrcumntan<«  in  which  alom*  the  two  instances 
differ  is  i\\e  eff<*ct,  or  the  cause,  or  an  indisiH»nsablo  part  of  the 
causes  of  the  phenomi»non.** 

(3)  The  Joint  Metliod  of  Agreement  and  Difference. 

"  If  two  or  more  instanc<»fl  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs 
have  only  one  circumstance*  in  c<»TiHnon,  whih*  two  or  more 
instances  in  which  it  d^M's  not  occur,  have  nothing  in  common 
save  the  absence  of  the  circumstance,  the  circumstance  in  which 
alone  the  two  sets  of  instance's  differ  is  the  eff<H*t,  or  the  cause* 
or  an  indispensable  i>art  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon**' 


(4)  The  Method  of  Residues 

"  Subduct  from  any  ph<*nonn*non  such  part  as  is  known  by 
previous  inductions  to  Ih»  the  efft^'t  of  c<»rtain  antcHtnlents,  and 
the  resifhie  of  the  phemmicnon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
antecedents/* 

(5)  Tlie  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

**  WTiatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  wh-^never  another 
ph<*nomenon  vnri<*s  in  some  particuhir  manner,  is  either  a  cause 
or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connei'ti*d  with  it  through 
pome  fact  of  causation/' 

Such  phenomena  as  af>i>ear  to  var>'  quite  in<le[H»n«lcntly  of  one 
another  are,  on  the  other  ham],  prohaiily  not  rausilly  n'late«l,  or 
at  any  rate  only  n'rnoteiy  so.  Mill  jxives  nuimTous  illustrations 
of  the  us<»  of  liis  canons,  hut  it  would  (K"cu|»y  too  nnu  h  space  to 
enumenite  tlu-m  here,  ami  many  examples  will  ottiir  to  the 
reader.  The  first  two  canons  are  tlio*;**  in  ino^t  ii-»\  'I'hev  aiv 
the  om»s  hv  wliicli  the  thousand  an<l  one  ii!iif'»rmi !:♦•«;  when'hv 
our  daily  acts  an»  «:ui«hMl  have,  in  tlw  main,  Imh-h  di^'oven^d. 
Mill  only  mentions  lausil  r»l.ii:<»n>  lMtu«'«'n  |»}HTioinrna,  hut 
they  may  as  ea>ilv  he  tracer]  anp^ni'  n"»n-i»' «  ii«>nirna.  In  trains 
of  thought  wherein  one  idea  -ui: ::•-!-  aiiMili.r,  iiniformilit  s  may 
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be  observed  which,  tested  by  the  rules  embodied  in  MilFs  can- 
ons, will  be  found  to  be  those  of  cause  and  effect.  Indeed  the 
most  conspicuous  and  important  of  causes,  viz.  volition,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  and  important  of  effects,  viz.  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  non-phenomenal. 

So  far  our  expression  of  the  postulate  of  the  uniformity  of 
nature  has  been  indefinite.  It  assumes  that  the  unobserved 
will  resemble  the  observed,  but  does  not  make  clear  how  close 
the  resemblance  will  be.     Let  us  examine  this  question. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  should  we  on  some  given  occasion 
observe  a  transparent  object  that  looked  like  ice  and  remem- 
ber that  on  former  occasions  such  an  object  had  always  felt 
cold  to  the  touch,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  cold  to  the  touch 
on  the  given  occasion.  That  is,  by  the  reiterated  experience  of 
the  conjunction  of  two  qualities  A  and  B  such  that  when  A  is 
experienced,  B  always  is,  an  expectation  of  B  arises  whenever 
A  is  observed.  Suppose,  however,  that  on  some  occasion,  we 
should  touch  a  transparent  object  inferred  to  be  ice,  and  fail  to 
find  it  cold,  but  on  touching  a  piece  of  it  to  our  tongue  should 
perceive  a  saline  taste,  such  as  rock  salt  imparts.  What  effect 
would  such  an  experience  have  on  our  expectation  next  time  we 
perceived  a  transparent  object  that  looked  like  ice?  Should  we 
expect  the  absence  of  cold  and  the  presence  of  a  saline  taste,  or 
the  absence  of  a  saline  taste  and  the  presence  of  cold?  If 
asked  whether  our  expectation  of  cold  was  the  same  as  before, 
we  doubtless  would  reply  that  it  was  not,  but  was  less  than  be- 
fore. If  asked  whether  our  expectation  of  a  saline  taste  was 
the  same  as  before,  we  would  reply  that  it  was  greater,  since 
before  experiencing  the  taste  conjoined  with  the  transparent 
object  resembling  ice,  we  had  no  expectation  of  it  at  all.  Such 
replies  clearly  imply  that  expectation  may  vary  in  degree  — 
may  be  greater  or  less.  In  other  words,  if  we  call  the  degree  of 
expectation  of  cold  a  and  the  degree  of  expectation  of  a  saline 
taste  h,  then  a  and  b  are  two  magnitudes  capable  of  varying, 
and  as  we  have  seen  they  will  var}'  with  a  variation  in  remem- 
bered experience. 

Sometimes  when  we  say  we  expect  a  certain  experience  we 
mean  that  we  expect  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  expect  its 
absence.  This  is  obviously  not  the  meaning  in  which  we  have 
just  oniplnved  tlio  term,  since,  on  observing  a  transparent  object 
we  exjH'ct  both  a  sensation  of  cold  and  a  saline  taste.  Now  we  do 
not  exjMH't  both  in  conjunction,  and  clearly  we  cannot  expect 
the  former  more  than  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  latter 
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more  than  the  fonncr.  Tlonoo  our  rloproos  of  expectation  either 
must  ho  equal  or  one  must  he  preat^r  than  the  other.  The  ex- 
perience of  Huch  co-exist«*nt  e\p<»ctations  —  rv)nietiinc8  of  a  jrrcNit 
nunilier  of  them  —  is  familiar  to  cvcrvone.  Thi'v  are  oft«»n 
called  prohal)ilities,  an<]  a<lmit  of  an  indefinite*  numher  of  <h^ 
pTM***,  hut  as  we  shall  presmtly  point  out,  <le<n*ee  of  i»\|H'cta- 
tion  ami  ile^nn*  of  prol»al»ility  may  or  may  not  refrr  to  the  same 
quantity.  On  pap*  11  it  has  he<'n  note*]  that  knowli^lp*  is  hut  a 
name  for  valid  f^xjMHtation.  IK*  Morpin  says:  **  It  may  sii^m 
stranp*  to  treat  knowlcdp'  as  a  ma>niitu<le  in  the  same  manner 
as  len^rth,  or  wei*rht,  or  surface.  This  is  what  all  writers  <lo 
who  tn»at  of  prohahility.  and  what  all  their  readers  havr  done  Inn^ 
Ix'fon*  th<*y  ever  saw  a  lMH>k  on  tin*  suhji'ct."  Had  IK'  Morpm 
hut  aske<l  himself  what  lie  mrant  hy  knowlrd;:*'  hv  would  not 
have  found  it  stranp'  that  it  was  a  variahle  ma^nitudr  like 
lenjrth,  c>r  w*»i^ht,  or  surface',  for  exjH'ctation  is  thus  ohviously 
variahle.  Ajrain  Iw  says  **  Wy  tlc^jr^e  of  prohahility  w««  n-idly 
mean,  or  ouirht  to  m<'an,  dr^'pH*  of  lu-lirf/'  And  Hu\l«*v  savs 
•'To  hav<»  an  exjMHtation  <if  a  ^nvm  r\ont  and  to  Inditvo  that  it 
will  hapiH'U  are  only  two  modrs  <»f  >talin;;  tli«»  same  fact.'* 

Now  unless  l>r  Mor<':in  and  lluxhv  an*  far  a>trav  in  thes4» 
ass4*rtions  th<*n*  is  ?»onir  important  ndation  hrtui***!!  prohahilities, 
Ijeliefs  and  ex|M*<tations ;  limr**  unlr^^  w(»  doin*  cnnfii-ion  in 
thou«:lit,  wt'  must  di-*tinirui«-li  rlrarly  tlit*  mranini:'^  «»f  tlir-**  and 
otht*r  i-<»mnion  trrni-*.  and  if  u-air«'  Mipplir-  n«»nr,  \\«*  are  at 
lilMTty  to  suf»ply  tlirni  oiir-i|\»'<,  on  tin*  |irin«  ij»l«*  that  virhal 
dcndh-ts  tm  thi*  oct-an  nf  nhs(  iiritv  an*  at  the  >«'r\i(M*  <»f  him  who 
lir>t  hrin^s  thrni  into  the  pnrt  of  intcIliL'ihility. 

Th«»  term  rrju't  litinn  has  already  hern  exem|»litled.  \\\ 
jfrftf^ifiility.  or  jirisufnjttiitn,  '\<  meant  the  mea-»ure  of  an  ex- 
{«*«-tation's  validitv.  it^  «  han«  e  or  frefpHinN  of  fultihnent  in  the 
l«»nj:  run,  and  a>  ihi-  \ari«-  in  deirnt',  it  i<  eapahlf  of  niiimrieal 
expn'ssion.  I'sa^'e.  hou.v.-r.  ha<  uith  •»u«  }i  iH-r-^i^t*  ni  ••  «\- 
ten«lnl  x\\o  meaninir  «»f  thr  term  /imhfihi^'tu  t«»  ih-^jijn.itr  prt»jM»- 
•iitions  of  hi;jher  deLT^r^  of  \alidity  that  it  wonM  Im-  ui'pr.hti- 
C3il  to  attemjtt  the  '»up{ire'»-i«in  of  thf  ti-rni'*.  eijuixm  alit\ .  It 
n«iNl  not,  howeMT,  mi^l^ad  n-  if  ue  ar»-  «ar«f;il  t*.at  tl  ♦•  «.'?it«'Xt 
^hall  n*veail  which  nwaiiiiiL'  i-  int«'nd«'«l.  Pr>'hahi!'T\  *..  :iij  the 
UMiisun*  <»f  an  expirtatiou  -  \.ili«l!t\  i^  >  N  arlv  -i»iii.  t^.ini:  of 
imywjrtanet',  and  th«'  fornndation  of  a  <on\tni»rit  iisi  t!iod  of 
expri'^injr  it  i-^  next  n«|nirei|. 

A  certaintv,  as  ue  !;a\«  iilr»a<i\  ♦■\}«laine«!.  i«i  ^onifihini:  we 
cannot   do  otherwise   than   ••\p«»t:  en    inijM»*^'.!e:it\    \\i'  lannol 
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do  otherwise  than  not  expect.  Hence  the  probability  of  the 
former  may  be  deemed  a  maximum;  of  the  latter  a  minimum. 
To  represent  degree  of  probability  therefore,  suppose  we  call 
the  maximum  probability  1  and  the  minimum  0.  Then  all 
other  probabilities  must  lie  between  these  two;  i.  e.,  they  must 
be  represented  by  common  fractions.  It  is  obvious  that  expec- 
tations themselves  may  be  represented  in  a  similar  manner  by 
means  of  fractions,  and  the  deviation  of  the  degree  of  an  ex- 
pectation from  the  degree  of  its  probability,  is  a  measure  of  its 
invalidity. 

By  a  belief  I  shall  mean  an  expectation  greater  than  one- 
half;  by  a  rational  or  valid  belief  I  shall  mean  an  expecta- 
tion having  a  probability  greater  than  one-half.  To  probabili- 
ties greater  than  one-half  and  to  the  propositions  expressive 
thereof,  I  shall  apply  the  term  truth. 

Now  we  are  all  interested  in  ascertaining  what  propositions 
are  true  and  what  are  not  — we  desire  a  guide  to  expecta- 
tion, such  that  we  may  acquire  expectations  which  will,  at 
least  generally,  be  fulfilled,  and  may  avoid  acquiring  those 
which  will  not,  for  obviously  we  should  then  have  a  convenient 
guide  to  conduct.  In  order  to  see  how  such  a  guide  is  obtain- 
able and  in  what  degree  it  is  a  safe  one,  let  us  consider  some 
simple  cases,  which  will  incidentally  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  a  probability. 

Direct,  or  Deductive  Probability:  Any  given  conjunction 
must  either  occur  or  it  must  not ;  i.  e.,  the  probability  of  its  oc- 
curring added  to  that  of  its  not  occurring  is  a  certainty.  Hence 
if  the  probability  of  a  given  conjunction  occurring  is  two-thirds, 
the  probability  of  its  not  occurring  must  be  one-third,  so  that 
J  +  ^=l,  or  in  general,  if  the  probability  of  a  conjunction 
occurring  is  a,  the  probability  of  its  not  occurring  is  1  -  a. 
This  theorem  which  is  deducible  directlv  from  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction  may  receive  more  general  expression  thus:  The 
probability  of  the  orcnrren<^e  of  at  least  one  among  several  mu" 
tually  exclusive  conjunctions  is  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of 
the  conjunctions. 

Two  or  more  conjunctions  are  said  to  be  independent  when 
the  occurrenco  or  non-occurronoe  of  anv  one  does  not  affect 
the  probability  of  the  oofiirronco  of  any  of  the  others.  Other- 
wise they  are  dependent.  Dependent  conjunctions  are  always 
causallv  related,  thoiidi  the  relation  mav  be  a  remote  one.  Thus 
the  fact  that  a  coin,  known  to  be  of  normal  construction,  has 
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fallen  heads,  once,  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  timefl  in  snc- 
cc88ion,  does  not  affect  the  |)robal)ility  that  it  will  fall  hnids 
the  next  time,  ninet*  the  first  events  cannot  caiisnllv  afft»ct  the 
last  one;  the  events  an*  indetnl  indc|H*iHlent ;  hut  if  wc  an»  told 
by  one  who  has  nu»ans  of  know  led  «rc  that  the  coin  is  a  htaded 
one,  the  event  of  bein^  tluis  told  will  increase*  the  probability 
that  the  next  fall  will  be  heads,  b<»cause  we  infer  that  a  causal 
ndation  between  the  structure  of  the  coin  and  the  information 
of  our  informant  exists.     Such  ev4»nts  an*  dejM'ndent. 

If  we  to8s  up  an  ordinary  coin,  our  exjMrtation  that  it  will 
fall  hea<ls  is  no  ^^n*at<»r  an<l  no  less  than  that  it  will  fall  tails, 
and  this  eipiality  of  exiH*ctation  lias  be<*n  ^'nerat4*d  by  a  pnH*ess 
hereafter  to  be  <liscussed  from  previous  obs<'r\ation  of  the  be- 
havior of  symmetrical  obje<ts  un<ler  tlu*  influence  of  jrravity. 
The  probability  of  tlirowin^  hea<ls  an<l  of  throwin*:  tails  is,  in 
fact,  one-half,  since  tin'  <oin  must  fall  eitlier  one  or  the  other, 
i.e.,  tlu*  sum  of  the  prol)abilities  must  be  1,  and  no  n'ason  why  it 
should  fall  heads  rather  than  tails  or  rirv-  verm  can  Im-  adductnl. 
Iit»t  us  next  inquirt*  what  the  probai>ility  is  that  a  coin  will  fall 
heads  (or  tails)  twice  in  succe<>ion.  To  discover  this  Wf  first 
as<ertain  in  liow  manv  <lifTen'nt  wavs  it  would  be  iM>ssible  for  it 
t/>  fall.  Thes<»  ways  are:  (1)  first  toss,  heads,  s<*cond  toss, 
heads,  (2)  first  toss,  tails,  second  t»>>s,  tails,  (.{)  lir*.t  to^s.  heads, 
second  toss,  tails,  (4)  first  toss,  tails,  s<'cond  to<s.  heads;  and 
no  reason  is  known  whv  anv  one  of  these*  combinations  is  not 
as  likely  as  any  other.  Of  these  four  difTerent  ways,  (»idy  one 
would  pive  heads  twice  in  suct-cssion,  while  three  would  not. 
Tlie  probability  of  any  one  ImIul'  eipial  to  thr  probability  of  any 
other,  and  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  In-in;:  tMpial  to  1.  we 
are  n*<juiretl  to  fin<l  that  fra<tion  which  multiplied  i»y  four  will 
pive  one.  This  fraction  i*-  \  :  hen(<*  {  is  the  pr«»b;ihi!itv  that 
any  one  of  the  four  pos^ihlf  comhinatiorw  will  <Hcur;  hence  it  is 
the  probability  that  lu-ads  will  fall  twie«»  in  >ucee-<ion.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  rea^nniiiL'  ean  he  a[»pliid  to  anv  ninnh.-r  of 
i*<]ually  pn^bahle  indep»n'l«-nt  conjunction^ :  that  i-.  if  it  i<  a«l- 
mitted  that  out  of  a  L'i^'U  numher  (|  of  eipialU  |>rolMMM  inde- 
jK'ndent  conjum  tijin-^.  there  are  p  wav-i  in  whuh  a  -^pei  iti^d 
e<»njunction   x  may  «Hcur,  the  prohahility  of  the  ociurnnce  of 

X  is  — ;  or  the  th«*oreni   mav  he  state'd  thus:     //  ♦?   rnnjunrivtn 

q 

may  urrur  in  m  wai/s  and  f'lt!  in  n  injifs,  and  all  thi'^<r  r/ '///>•  are 
eiiualltf  prohahh,    the    ur'^fmliHittj   nf    tin'    r'mjttnrtn,n    i.< 
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In  order  to  obtain  a  useful  corollary  from  this  tlieorem  let 
us  assume  two  independent  conjunctions,  A  and  B  to  have  the 

probabilities  -r-  and  -r-  respectively.     What  is   the   probability 

that  both  will  occur?  Now  if  b  is  the  possible  number  of  inde- 
pendent conjunctions  (all  equally  probable)  among  which  A  can 
occur,  and  d  the  possible  number  among  which  B  can  occur, 
then  it  is  clear  that  in  combination  with  any  single  conjunction 
among  those  represented  by  b,  every  single  conjunction  among 
those  represented  by  d  can  occur;  and  hence  with  each  of 
the  b  conjunctions,  all  of  the  d  conjunctions  can  occur,  so 
that  the  possible  number  of  the  combinations  of  conjunctions  is 
bxd.  The  same  reasoning  shows  that  the  possible  number  of 
the  conjunctions  of  A  and  B  is  axe.     Hence  the  probability 

axe 
of  the  compound  conjunction  A  B  is    , — ^ .     For  example, 

if  we  consider  three  independent  and  equally  probable  events, 
m,  n,  o,  and  also  three  other  independent  and  e(|ually  probable 
events,  p,  q,  r,  it  is  clear  that  the  possible  conjunctions  of  events 
(by  twos)  is  nine,  as  follows:  mp,  mq,  mr,  np,  nq,  nr,  op,  oq, 
or,  or  3x3  =  9.  Now  if  but  one  event  among  the  first  group 
m,  n,  o,  can  occur,  the  probability  that  it  be  m  is  J  (simi- 
larly for  n  or  o)  and  under  the  same  conditions  the  proba- 
bility of  p  (or  q  or  r)  is  J.  Examining  the  nine  possible 
conjunctions  we  see  that  there  is  only  one  between  m  and  p. 
Hence  the  probability  that  the  conjunction  mp  will  occur  is  ^ 
or  ixj.  The  same  reasoning  would  permit  us  to  establish 
the  same  results  concerning  the  probability  of  any  number  of 
given  events  or  conjunctions.  Hence  tlie  corollary  may  be 
expressed  thus:  The  prohahility  of  the  conjunction  of  any 
number  of  independent  conjunctions  is  the  product  of  their 
separate  probabilities.  Thus  the  probability  that  in  tossing  up 
a  coin,  heads  will  fall  three  times  in  succession  is,  by  this 
rule,-|-,  or  ten  times  in  succession  is  j^yt- 

The  above  theorem  may  readily  be  extended  to  include  de- 
pendent conjunctions,  for  if  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &v.,  are  a  series  of 
conjunctions,  b  depending  upon  the  occurrence  of  a,  c  upon  the 
occurrence  of  b,  etc.,  then  the  prohahility  tliat  h  will  occur  is 
the  prohahility  that  a  having  occurred  h  will  occur;  the  prob- 
ability that  c  will  occur  is  the  prohahility  that  a  and  1)  having 
both  occurred  c  will  occur,  «&c. ;  hence:  If  p^  be  the  prahuhility 
that  a  can  junction  a  will  occur,  and  when  it  has  occurred,  p^ 
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if  the  probabUity  that  b  will  occur,  and  when  a  and  b  have 
occurred,  p,  is  the  probability  that  c  nnll  occur,  d'C,  the 
probability  that  all  will  occur  is  p^  x  p.^  x  p^,  &c.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  this  theorem  is  ^Mven  on  pa^e  71. 

Ono  of  the  niethoils  commonly  us<m1  to  exemplify  the  theory 
of  probabilitieH  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  difTerent  colored  halls  in 
a  hallot  box.  If  such  a  box  contains  A  whiti?  Imlls,  H  hlaek 
balls,  ('  r(»d  balls,  &e.,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  bi^eii  said, 
that   the  probability   of  drawing  a  white   ball    is,   in   p*neral, 

A  B 

1 — = — rr — T— :  of  drawing  a  hlaek  ball  is-;^ — n — .} — :. —  '.  «»<!  so 

on.     Of  this  convenient  analo«:y  we  shall  |)rfS4'ntly  make  use. 

The  pn»cedin^  discussion  of  direct  prohal)ilities,  showing 
modes  whereby  we  may  phk-cimI  fnmi  one  |)n)hahility  to  another, 
has  purposely  IxH'n  nuule  brief,  becausr  it  is  to  Im»  found  more 
fully  expanded  in  any  elementary  wnrk  on  proi)nbiliti(»s  and  a 
multipli<'ation  of  derivative*  |)ropositions  here  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  tluH^rems  establislicd  will  hr  sutlicient  for  the 
purp<)«»  we  have  in  view  —  the  discovery  nf  how  dcirrcc  nf  jiri)!)- 
ability  dejM'uds  upon  observatiini,  a  sui)j«'i  t  we  are  now  pn»- 
pannl  to  discuss. 

Inverse*,  or  Inductiv«»  rrobahility:  It  ha<  nln'ady  hftn  re- 
markcMl  that  when  a  conjunction  hrtwcni  |ihrnomrna  i<  ohM-rvrd, 
an  exptK'tation  is  p'neratc<l  that  the  conjunrtion  will  U*  observ- 
able again.  When  a  transparent  Idoik  is  oh-«Tved  to  he  lohl, 
even  once,  it  generates  an  e\j»eetation  that  the  projMrtie<  hi 
conjoined  will  be  conjoined  aL'ain.  Wlien  tl:«'  i  •»iijuu»  t.t»ii  is 
oliserved  twice,  three  times,  ten  tiiiK's,  our  tiiou^.n'.i!  liiins,  rtt-., 
without  ever  failing:,  the  e\|HMtalion  is  <orn'>n..ii.l;n::]y  stn-nirth- 
ened.  When  the  ctinjiuution  is  nh<tT\e.|  t«»  i'a:l  fiite,  twice, 
thn*e  times,  ten  times,  (ir  a  thou-an«l  tiin***,  it  diiiiini-l.es  th** 
expectation  corn¥|)ondin'.:ly.  If  out  of  nii,-  huii«!nil  \'\i]:*-<  in 
which  a  transpan'nt  bhuk  liad  hi^en  oh-iTve»l,  wr  ha.!  f.^:iii«l  t!iat 
in  eighty  cases  it  hat!  turni'd  om  t»»  hr  ire,  and  in  twenty  r.nk 
salt,  what  would  be  the  |»rolmhility  that  the  n»\t  time  wr  -aw  a 
transparent  block  it  wouhl  he  ice  or  r«»<k  >alt  ?  Ib'W  wtnild  the 
relative  frtHjuency  of  oh^Tvation  atTcct  expectation? 

liet  us  first  st.'ite  the  prohh-m  L'encrallv  anil  thru  sut»t^!v  a 
general  answiT.  TIh'  prohh-m  is:  I-'rnm  a  kn«'U  |.  ,!^'f  .if  the 
rvlative  fn*<pirncy  with  whicli  a  "•♦ric-  i»f  conjui*,  {]>*n<  t^f  phc- 
nonicna  bavin::  a  connnon  incmh«r  havi*  Im-.  n  .»h-ir\«<!,  t<»  »!ctir- 
mine  the  probal»ility  that  the  nc\t  c«»nj'in»  Ti«"ii  u:!!  •»r  wi!I  n.-t 
\h'  a  {mrticular  one.      If  the  cnnjum  ti'»n-  l;a\c  i»ten  as  f«'il'»u>: 
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A  B  —  nil  times ;  A  C  —  mg  times ;  A  D  —  mg  times ;  A  E  — 
m^  times;  &c.,  what  is  the  chance  that  A  will  be  conjoined 
(simultaneously  or  successively)  with  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  respec- 
tively, next  time  it  is  observed?  If  we  compare  the  conjoined 
members  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  to  different  colored  balls  (say  B  a 
white  ball,  C  a  black  one,  D  a  red  one,  and  E  a  green  one)  and 
the  common  member  A,  to  the  operation  of  drawing  a  ball  from 
a  ballot  box,  we  are  then  in  the  position  of  a  person  who,  stand- 
ing before  a  ballot  box  of  infinite  capacity  and  unknown  con- 
tents draws  m^  white  balls,  mj  black  ones,  m^  red  ones,  and  m4 
green  ones  from  it,  and  is  required  from  these  drawings  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  the  next  one.  Nature  offers  to  man  just 
such  a  ballot  box  of  infinite  capacity  and  (antecedent  to  expe- 
rience) unknown  contents,  and  his  knowledge  of  its  contents 
and  of  the  character  of  future  drawings  is  based  on  the  char- 
acter and  relative  frequency  of  past  drawings.  By  the  analysis 
of  how  our  common  sense  proceeds,  we  may  see  how  the  postu- 
late of  the  uniformity  of  nature  permits  us  to  form  judgments. 
When  the  contents  of  the  ballot  box  is  known,  it  is  easy  from 
theorems  already  established  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
drawing  any  particular  ball  or  combination  of  balls.  We  have 
now  the  inverse  problem.  From  the  character  of  the  balls 
drawn,  we  have  to  infer  the  probable  character  of  the  contents 
of  the  ballot  box,  and  from  this  to  deduce  the  probable  character 
of  the  next  draw.  lict  us  make  a  provisional  assumption,  viz. 
that  the  sample  drawn  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  contents  of  the 
box,  that  is,  that  the  ratio  of  the  white,  black,  red  or  green 
balls  in  the  box  to  the  total  number  of  balls  therein  is  the  same 
as  that  among  the  balls  drawn.  If  this  assumption  is  a  correct 
one,  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  box  is  at  once  revealed 
by  the  drawings,  since  it  is  this  ratio,  together  with  the  color 
of  the  various  balls,  which  we  mean  by  "  the  character  of  the 
contents."  If  m,,  mj,  m,,  and  m4  are  the  number  of  white, 
black,  red  and  green  balls  respectively  drawn,  then  from 
page  65,  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  next  time  is 

'  •  of  a  black  ball, ;  and  so 


m,  +  mj  +  mg  +  m4  m,  +  m^  +  m.,  +  m^ 

with  the  rest.  With  the  assumption  we  have  made  it  is  easy 
to  infer  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  box  and  the 
probability  of  the  next  draw ;  but  what  authority,  if  any,  hare 
we  for  the  assumption?  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
drawing  from  a  finite  ballot  box,  containing,  let  us  say,  fifty 
white,  ninety  black,  one  hundred  and  thirty  red,  and  two  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  prcon  halls.  Thon  the  smallest  number  of 
drawings  which  can  yifhi  a  fair  sample  will  he  forty-nine:  fivo 
white,  nine  hlack«  thirt«fn  rcMl,  ami  tw(»nty-two  prwn.  It  is 
obvious  then,  that  in  a  box  in  which  the  halls  are  varitn]  an<l 
numerous,  a  small  number  of  drawings  cannot  ^ive  us  a  fair 
sample.  If  the  balls  an*  w<»ll  mixed,  however,  it  is  i^quallv 
obvious  that  a  lar>re  number  of  <lrawings  will  <rive  a  sam|»lr 
which  differs  only  in  a  slight  deirrce  from  a  fair  sjimplf,  an«l 
indeeil,  wlien  wr  assert  the  probability  under  ^iv(»n  conditions 
of  a  pven  conjunction  to  be  P,  wp  simply  ass<Tt  that  if  th«» 
conditions  recur  some  larp'  number  of  timrs  1^  that  the  pvcn 
conjunction  will,  on  the  avcrap',  occur  about  V  -  H  times. 

From  the  illu<trati<m  last  cited  we  S4'<^  that  the  assumption 
that  a  given  finite  sample  <lrawn  from  a  ballot  \yox  is  a  fair 
sample  is  not  m'cessarily  the  most  probable  assiiin|>tion.  I<.aplace 
by  mathematical  meth<Mls  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
explain  here,  has  shown  what  tlu'  ino<t  [>robable  assumption 
is.*     The  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  given  as  follows: 

If  the  i'<»nmion  member  (A )  of  a  conjunction  hii<  been  obs<»rved 
conjoined  with  the  member  \\  m,  times,  the  member  C  m,  times, 
A'c  the  total  number  of  ditTerent  mend)er>  with  which  it  has 
btH*n  obs<»rved  thus  conjoined  being  r,  an<l  the  total  nunjber  of 
observations  m,,  m.,  iV'c.,  i»eing  n:  then  the  probabilities,  p,,  p,, 
Ac,  that  when  next  observed  A  will  be  conjoined  with  B,  C\ 
Ac,  resj)ectively,  are: 

Ml,  ^1  m.  i  1        ^ 

Pi  =  -^    — r '      Pj  =  — ' — r    *^- 

If  compan^d   with  the  formula  arising  from  the  assumption 

that   the  sample  drawn   is  a   fair  on<\  viz.   p,  -  -    *  it   will   W 

I  '  '       n 

found  to  depart   from  it   in  any  consitlerable  degnv  only  when 

the   number   of   obxTved   cnnjiincti«»ns    is   «.mall    ab«^diitely,   or 

when   it   is  small  conipan-d   with  tlie  fuimlur  of  dilTtrent   con- 

join<»d  members.      Again   comparing   the  empiriral   observation 

of  the   conjunction   of   events   to   drawing    balN    fn»m    a  huge 

ballot  box,  we  may  r»*tiirn  to  the  old  problem  on  pa;:e  ♦iT.     Th»* 

qunliti«»s  of  tran^pjirenrv.  vitreous  lu^tn*.  «•!»•.,  I*;nr  be«  n  ob^i-rved 

conjoined  with   the  xnsation  of  lold  eighty  time-i.  an<l  with  a 

J  Th<HM«  who  iiro  inti'n'«»t«Ml  in  thiH  ii»att«'r  n»:iy  fin«l  it  tii'tniiMNl  in 
IjipU('<*'»«  ThtH»ri«»  «!<••♦  Prn!»abilitic*.  ANo  it  o»nih'n*.iti«in  in  T«HUuint«»r. 
Hi*tnry  of  PrnlKihihty.  p.  .">.M — and  iNin-^iiii-r.ihly  «iiitplitii«l  in  IV  Mi»r- 
fr*n'<*  K^Miy  fin  rroUiliilit\.  ('hup.  .'(.  .Iimmi'^  i:\\v  a  non  muthvautiral 
tr«fttiu«Dt  uf  th«  nubjcvt  iu  Tli«  Principles  wf  Sci«Dc«. 
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saline  taste  twenty  times.  From  these  observations  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  the  next  observation  will  reveal  a 
conjunction  with  a  cold  feeling  or  a  saline  taste  respectively. 
Calling  the  probability  of  the  first  conjunction  p^,  and  of  the 
second    pj,    we    have    by    Laplace's    Formula   p^  =-^^j  =  .7864 ; 

Pa  =^^  =  .2039.     By  the  assumption  that  the  samples  are  fair 

ones,  we  have  Pi  =3ij%=  -80 ;  pj  =i^=  .20.  The  percentage  error 
of  Pi  by  the  latter  formula  is  only  about  1.7%  too  large,  and 
that  of  P2  is  only  about  1.9%  too  small.  Had  the  number  of 
observations  been  increased  to  800  and  200  respectively,  we 
should  have  had  the  same  result  by  the  second  formula,  and  by 
Laplace's  formula  should  have  had:  Pi  =yVW~ -"^^^^ >  Pa^xS^i 
=  .2004.  And  obviously,  it  is  universally  the  case  that,  as  the 
number  of  observations  increases,  the  results  of  the  two  formula; 
continually  approach  coincidence.  An  infinite  number  of  ob- 
servations would  result  in  complete  coincidence.  This  reveals 
the  most  conspicuous  source  of  error  in  the  second  formula.  It 
is  evident  that  no  finite  number  of  observations  could  ever  make 
it  certain  that  some  conjunction  different  from  any  previously  ob- 
served might  not  be  observed  in  the  future.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  all  conjunctions  to  be  observed  will  be  cither  some  one  of 
those  already  observed  or  they  will  not  —  the  assertion  that 
the  conjunction  will  be  some  particular  conjunction  is  a  cer- 
tainty. Hence  the  sum  of  the  several  probabilities  must  be  1,  rep- 
resenting certainty.  If  we  add  p^  and  pj,  as  obtained  from  the 
second  formula,  viz.  .80  and  .20,  we  find  that  they  already  equal 
1,  which  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  no  other  conjunction  tlian 
those  observed  can  be  observed.  This  is  obviously  asserting  more 
than  the  observations  can  justify,  since  (to  return  to  the  ballot 
box  analog}')  had  the  box  contained  white,  black,  and  red  balls 
in  the  ratio  of  eighty  to  twenty  to  one,  one  hundred  drawings 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  afford  a  fair  sample,  and  we 
should,  in  assuming  that  it  could,  have  assumed,  perhaps,  that 
because  we  had  drawn  no  red  ball,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
draw  one.  liaplace's  Formula,  on  the  other  hand,  is  subject 
to  no  such  error.  If  we  add  together  p,  and  p^  as  obtained 
from  his  formula,  viz.  .78f>4  and  .2039,  we  obtain  .9903.  Sub- 
tracting this  from  1,  we  find  that  the  probability  that  the  next 
observation  will  be  of  some  conjunction  different  from  either 
observed  boforo  is  .0097  when  the  total  observations  have  been 
100,  whons'is  by  the  time  that  the  observations  have  been  in- 
creased to  1000,  this  probability  has  diminished  to  .001,  which 
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w  the  mathematical  method  of  asserting,  what  the  simplest  com- 
mon sense  confirms,  that  thrre  is  a  hctttT  chance  of  ohs<»rvin^ 
all  the  conjunctions  that  are  to  he  ohserved  when  the  ohserva- 
tion«  have  been  many    tlian  when  thev  have  h(H»n  few. 

Applying  the  tlu-ornn  ^nvi*n  (m  pa;^('  (»(»  to  the  Formula  of 
Ijaplace  we  obtain  as  an  <*xtensinn  nf  that  formula  an  <*\pn»s- 
sion  for  the  proi)ahility  of  any  number  of  n*|K*titions  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  «riven  conjunction.     Thus  in  the  formula   pj  = 

— : ,  if  the  probabilitv  that  the  conjunction  whose  oct'urrence 

n^  r  +  1  * 

has  btvn  observed  m,  times  will  in  the  futun'  occur  y  times  in 

succession,  is  reprcs^'utcd  by  I\  we  liavc: 

-»      m,  ♦  1           m,  •  *^  m,  +  V 

P  =  — X  ' r  X  * 


n  f  r  •  1       11  »  r  •  *i  n  ♦  r  +  1 

and  it  is  obvious  tliat,  by  application  of  the  same  theorem,  it 
would  be  e(|ujilly  ca^y  to  establi>h  a  formula  for  the  probability 
of  the  (M'currcnci*  of  any  of  the  r-  1  otiicr  conjuiutions  in  suc- 
cvs>ion,  or  for  aiiv  successive  c«mibination  of  ilinn.  IJiMutMulMT- 
injr  that  probabiliti«'s  are  always  common  fraction>.  and  that  the 
formula  for  a  succession  <tf  conjunct i<»n*;  is  in  tbe  form  of  a 
pnxluct,  it  is  evidently  a  rule  universallv  valid  that  the  prol)- 
ability  of  a  succession  of  conjunct it»ns  «lfcnasrs  as  the  numb«*r 
of  members  of  the  succ«'s<ion  increaM-s. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  tbe  formula*  we  have 
Iwvn  discus^in^^  we  may  cite  tbe  illustrations  «:iven  by  Jevons, 
as  follows: 

**  When  nn  cvmt  has  liappcnrd  a  very  jrreat  iinmlHT  of  tinn^, 
its  ba|>|M-nin^  oiirf  a^rain  approaclu-s  nearly  to  rertainty.  Thu* 
if  we  •iUpiMivr  tbo  "-iin  to  liavc  ariM-n  d^in-in^-tratixt  ly  ono 
thousand    million    tinn-i.    tbo   probability    that    it    will    ri-e    aurain, 

on   th«'  jrround  .-f  tin-  kn..wI.Mli:r  ni.  nly.   i-   ,  ,,.,...00     i     i 

But   thei»   the  pri'bal'ility  that   it   will   c««nfln'ii    t--   ri-»    t'»r  a-  l.'iur 

a  ihthxI  as  wo  kn«.\v   n    tn  have   t]«'U    w  ..nly     .,  ^  ^^^^^^     ^ 

or    almost    exactly    \.     Tin*    pnibabiliTy    that     it     \sil!    i-ntitnu     >•• 

risin^r  n  thousand  tim<««  a-  l'»nir  i<  "idy  aKojt  ^  .,  .rj*  1  b«-  le^^i.n 
which  wo  may  draw  fr^ni  tln-e  tiL":ri  -  i-  <i!ilt»-  th.i*  uhii-b  wi» 
sb«»uld  atlopt  ..ji  ..rh.r  trr"'md-,  naim  ly  th.it  i  \p»  rl»  n«*.  invi-r 
nflford**  certain  kii-'wli  di'- .  and  that  it  i-  •  xin-i  linclv  i":iir"bable 
that  event-  will  .jIwmn-  hapi"  n  a<  w.  i.h^.  r\f  tht  !n.  InNnn^y* 
fHi!*b<*d  far  ln-v.-nd  th*  Ir  data  -«'"n  l'<-«-  aiiv  .-■'M-iilirahh-  pr«»b- 
ability.  Hr  M«'rL';«n  ha-  -aid  *  N--  rinir.  i  \i>«  ri« 'n-i  uliat-m^ver 
can  justify   u*   in   -.ixln^'   th.it    tlu    f:jt:ri    *.h.dl   o-iiuidi'   with   tho 
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past  in  all  time  to  come,  or  that  there  is  any  prohahOity  for 
such  a  conclusion,' "  ^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  conjunctions  the  probabilities 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  evaluate  are  such  as  have  a  com- 
mon member.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  discussed  those 
having  no  common  member  is  because  comparison  of  such  con- 
junctions neither  increases  nor  decreases  the  probability  of  their 
future  occurrence.  Thus  should  we  observe  the  conjunction 
between  the  coldness  and  the  other  sensible  qualities  of  ice,  and 
also  that  between  the  hardness  and  the  other  sensible  properties 
of  diamond,  the  comparison  of  these  two  conjunctions  would 
add  nothing  to,  and  subtract  nothing  from,  our  knowledge  of 
the  probability  of  their  future  conjunction.  It  is  true  of  two 
conjunctions  having  no  common  member,  as  of  two  propositions 
having  no  common  term,  that  no  more  can  be  inferred  from 
them  conjointly  than  can  be  inferred  from  them  separately. 

The  ordinary  uniformities  of  conjunction  familiar  to  every- 
one, expressed  in  such  propositions  as :  Grass  is  green :  Water  is 
not  dry :  Clouds  often  indicate  rain :  etc.,  are  generally  referred 
to  as  facts,  a  term  having  several  other  meanings  besides. 
When  such  facts  are  of  considerable  importance,  or  are  used 
much  in  scientific  discussion,  they  are  called  laws  or  principles. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  distinguish  laws  into  classes  on 
such  a  basis,  but  shall  consider  them  all  as  expectations  whose 
probability  it  is  of  interest  to  ascertain. 

A  uniformity  of  conjunction  or  law  which  is  not  deducible 
from  any  other  law  or  laws  can  only  be  established  by  observa- 
tion, and  its  probability  is  measurable  only  by  the  Formula  of 
Ijaplace,  or  some  extension  thereof.  Such  a  uniformity  is  called 
an  empirical  law.  A  uniformity  which  is  deducible  from  one 
or  more  others  is  called  a  derivative  law.  That  from  which 
either  kind  of  law  is  inferred  is  called  evidence.  The  evidence 
which  establishes  empirical  laws  is  called  aposteriori  evidence 
and  consists  of  observations  of  the  conjunctions  whoi^e  uniform- 
ity is  predicated  by  the  law.  Any  portion  of  this  evidence  is 
called  a  reason  aposteriori,  and  is  adjudged  a  good  or  a  bad 
reason,  according  as  it  tends  or  does  not  tend  to  establish  a 
high  degree  of  probability  for  the  law  or  the  expectation  ex- 
pressed by  it.  The  evidence  which  establishes  derivative  laws 
is  called  apriori  evidence,  and  consists  of  the  propositions  con- 
stituting the  premises,  immediate  or  remote,  from  which  tlie  law 

1  Principles  of  Science;   p.  290. 
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is  dcilueiblo,  and  any  ass4»nil>la^(»  of  such  propositions,  so  related 
tL»  to  conform  to  the  ruli^  of  (Icdiution  and  having  tlio  law  as  a 
conclusion,  is  called  a  rcasttn  aprion,  and  is  adjudged  a  gcKxi 
or  a  bad  reason  by  the  sanu*  nile  as  that  applicable  to  a  reason 
a fnjitt priori.  How  it  coiiirs  about  that  propositions  conforming 
to  the  rul(»s  of  deduction  are  capable  c)f  establishing  anything 
but  a  certainty  will  be  explained  on  page  H'k 

All  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  such  as  those  of  gravita- 
tion, thermodynamics,  the  cons<*rvation  of  nuitter,  and  even  the 
law  of  causation  itself,  are  empirical  laws.  They  are  simply 
statements  of  the  results  of  observation.  Thev  cannot  be  in- 
ferretl  from  otluT  uniformities  an<l  no  caus4»  can  be  assigned 
for  them.  No  one  has  ever  b<*en  able  to  give  a  reason  why  every 
particle  of  matter  should  attra<'t  every  other  partiele  with  a 
fore«»  varying  direetly  ais  the  nuiss,  an<l  inverst'ly  as  the  square 
of  the  distanee.  .No  one  has  ever  \hh*u  able  to  give  a  n»ason 
why  the  quantity  of  eiierg}*  in  an  isolated  system  is  constant  as 
ass<'rttMl  bv  the  first  law  of  thermo<lvnamics,  nor  whv  an  isolated 
svstem  is  not  reversible,  as  ass<Tte<l  bv  the  seeom! ;  nor  has  anv 

•  •  » 

reason  ever  Ix'en  proposed  why  matter  can  neither  be  ereated 
nor  destroved.  Manv  othrr  uniformities  an*  to  be  obs<Tved  in 
nature  which  are  purely  empirical.  No  reason  ^//nV/ri.  for  ex- 
ample, can  1m^  cited  why  water  is  colorless,  why  graphite  is  black, 
wjiy  diamond  is  hard,  why  gold  has  a  high  sjMHitic  gravity  — 
these  are  simply  observed  unifonnities.  In  thcs**  and  >imilar 
emj)irical  laws  (nferring  to  Laplace's  Fornnda)  ni,  would  Ik* 
a  very  high  nundnT  —  millions,  or  billions,  or  even  more,  in  some 
of  the  laws  cited,  n  woubi  be  the  sime  number,  and  r  would  be  1. 
That  is,  they  an*  laws  with  no  ob>erved  exception*,  or  universal 
laws.  Beside*^  thes<»  tluTe  are  general  laws,  whith  have  excep- 
tions, sometimes  very  few,  soni«'t inn's  a  good  manv.  .\n  exam- 
ple of  the  first  kind  W(»uld  be:  Mo<t  crous  an^  Idack.  .V  few 
white  crows  have  be«>n  ol)M»rved.  sav  one  in  a  hundred  thou«iand. 
Sup|>os4\  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  tin*  nunilM  r  oi  dilTerent 
crows  v^hith  have  Imh'u  observed  wen*  lo.nnn.noojMMi ;  then 
accordiiiL'  to   I.apl.ice'<    Fornuila,   the  probability  that   the  next 

crow  obs4'rved  bv  an\   prr-<»n  would  be  blaik.  would  Ih*: 

9 . '» •»  •!  <>  n  rt  rt  0  1 
10.000   (M.n.oo:t     -»99'JH9999H0 

Prom  thesi'  e\ample>  it  i-  apparent  that  the  numerical  data 
nnpiinMl  for  tlie  aj»plii  atmn  of  Lnplace'-  formula  an-  s^ddom 
available.  It  i-^  nn>leadmL'  to  .'\pn—  the  uni!<Tn.ith>  «-^tal>- 
lisbetl  bv  oh-.rvation  in  ternw  more  an  urate  than  the  ijata 
which  establishes   ihem   can   ju>tify.     llcutv  the  cxprcsMon   of 
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observed  uniformities  assumes,  in  general,  such  forms  as:  All 
As  are  Bs:  Most  As  are  Bs:  Some  As  are  Bs:  A  few  As 
are  not  Bs:  etc.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  unless  we  are  to  extend 
inferences  far  beyond  their  data  the  assumption  that  the  con- 
junctions observed  are  fair  samples  of  the  unobserved  will,  in 
general,  be  as  accurate  as  the  assumption  involved  in  the  For- 
mula of  Laplace.  But  this  is  only  a  more  exact  way  of  saying 
that  the  conjunctions  observed  will  be  similar  to  the  conjunc- 
tions unobserved.  In  other  words,  the  assumption  which  under- 
lies all  empirical  laws  is  tliat  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
Thus  this  universal  assumption  permits  us  to  infer  from  the 
observed  to  the  unobserved,  or  as  logicians  usually  express  it, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  but  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  probability  of  the  inference  is  determinable  only 
by  means  of  the  Formula  of  Laplace.  In  truth  Im place's 
Formula  is  the  quantitative  expression  of  the  postulate  of  the 
Uniformity  of  Nature.  The  qualitative  expression  simply  tells 
us  that  the  unobserved  will  be  similar  to  the  observed.  Laplace's 
Formula  tells  us,  within  the  limits  of  human  foresight,  how 
similar  it  will  be. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  completely  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  inductive  syllogism,  the  formal  expression  of  inductive 
inference.  I^et  us  take  the  historic  example  furnished  by 
Whately. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 
This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  all  magnets. 
Therefore  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

Thus  expressed,  it  is  clear  that  the  minor  premise  is  absurd. 
Let  us  throw  it  into  the  form  justified  by  human  experience. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  attract  iron. 

This,  that,  and  the  other  magnet  are  fair  samples  of  all 
magneb?. 

Therefore  all  magnets  attract  iron. 

The  conclusion  of  this,  as  of  all  inductive  syllogisms,  is  an 
empirical  law,  whose  major  premise  is  an  expression  of  observed 
conjunctions,  and  whose  minor  premise  is  an  expression  of  the 
uniformity  of  nature.  If  the  major  premise  records  plienom- 
enal  observations  it  involves  the  assumption  of  existence.  As 
we  know  the  reservation  with  which  we  assert  the  observed  con- 
junctions to  be  fair  samplers  of  the  unobserved,  the  nature  of  the 
inductive  syllogism  is  com])let(»ly  comprehended. 

There  is  another  possible  kind  of  inductive  inference,  known 
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as  perfect  induction.  It  is  of  the  form  —  A  is  an  X,  B  i^  an  X, 
C  18  an  X ;  therefore  A,  B,  and  V  are  Xs.  An  example  would 
be:  Peter  was  an  apostle,  John  was  an  apostle,  James  was  an 
apostle;  therefore,  Peter,  John,  and  James  were  apostI(»s.  Mill 
denominates  these  inferences,  if  inferences  they  are,  as  **  Induc- 
tions improperly  so-called."  They  are  merely  a  mode  of  re- 
cording ol)servations  and  their  validity  dcK's  not  recpiire  the 
postulate  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  having  estahlished  a  series  of  em- 
pirical laws,  we  may,  hy  the  method  of  deduction  derive*  other 
laws  or  uniformities  from  them.  Suppos<\  for  example,  that  by 
the  inductive  method  we  establish  the  following  uniformities: 

(1)  Iron  is  the  most  magnetic  metal. 

(2)  Iron  has  an  atomic  weight  of  tifty-six. 

From  these*  propositions,  emj)irically  established,  we  may  de- 
duce the  conclusi(m  that  the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  fiftv-six.  Similarlv  we  mav  establish  bv  cx|K'riment 
that: 

(1)  Lithiimi  is  the  liglitest  metal  known. 

(2)  Lithium  has  an  atomic  weigjit  of  S4*ven. 

and  from  tln^s**  premis<*s  may  deduce  the  eoiulusion  that  the 
lightest  metal  known  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven.  (V)!nbin- 
ing  the  first  conclusion  witli  the  seconti  and  with  the  known 
relation  between  seven  an<i  liftv-six,  we  infer  bv  dt'ductiou  that 
the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic  weight  eight  tim«^  that 
of  the  lightest  metal.  TIjus  from  four  unifnrmiti»»s  established 
by  observation,  we  have  deduced  tlinn*  others,  the  truth  of  which 
was  involved  in  that  of  their  premi>es. 

As  em{)irical  laws  are  never  anything  more  than  probable,  the 
conclusions  derived  i>y  deduction  from  them,  i.  e.,  derivative  laws, 
can  never  be  anything  but  probal»le  :  in  fact,  except  in  imme- 
diate inference's,  they  are,  in  general,  le>s  pn»bai>le  than  the 
pn'mis<*s  from  whicli  tliey  are  derived.  Thus  in  the  la-t  •syllo- 
gism, suppos4»  the  probability  of  the  minor  premi-e:  Ijthium 
is  the  lightest  metal  known,  to  be  .!>1M.):,  —  .^nd  that  of  the 
major  premise:  Lithium  has  an  at«»mic  weijjht  «»f  «-evcn,  to  U* 
.92(H).  Then  it  is  clear  fn>m  the  tln'orem  on  ]»age  \W\  that  the 
conclusion:  The  lightest  metal  kn*^wn  has  an  atomic  weight  of 
seven,  will  have  a  pmbaliility  e<|ual  to  tlic  ppMlm  t  of  the  pn)lm- 
bilities  of  its  pnMni>«s:  mimely,  .!>20(»  ..!♦!»:»:,- .in«»:, j^  and 
similar  n^asoning  applies  to  >yllo:;ism<  in  L'^neral,  or  to  tH>m- 
binations  then^of.  Ilrnce  the  prnhability  nf  any  o)nclusion  i« 
the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  its  prcmisi»s  (assuming  them 
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independent),  which  involves  the  assertion  that  the  probability 
of  a  derivative  law  is  the  product  of  the  probjibilities  of  the 
(independent)  empirical  laws  from  which  it  is  thus  deduced. 

Propositions,  though  sometimes  useful  in  exprossini^  invalid 
expectations  —  as  in  works  of  fiction  —  are,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cern the  logician,  useful  only  in  tlie  expression  of  truth.  In 
dealing  with  departments  of  thought  whose  premises  are  confined 
to  definitions  and  axioms,  propositions  express  absolute  truth 
or  certainty  —  their  probability  always  equals  unity.  Such 
departments  of  thought  include  pure  mathematics  and  de- 
ductive logic,  which  are  known  as  e<jcact  sciences.  The  objects 
of  experience  with  which  these  sciences  deal  are  called  ideal 
and  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  world  of  real  phenomena. 
A  perfect  circle,  for  example,  is  the  only  kind  of  a  circle  with 
which  geometry  is  concerned,  and  of  w^hich  the  propositions  of 
geometr}^  hold  true;  but  a  perfect  circle  has  never  been  ob- 
served in  nature.  When  propositions  established  by  observation 
enter  into  inference,  certainty  vanishes,  since  such  propositions 
never  have  a  probability  equal  to  unity.  Nevertheless  they  are 
still  useful  in  the  expression  of  truth,  though  not  of  absolute 
truth.  In  all  departments  of  thought  except  the  exact  sciences 
then,  a  proposition  is  called  true  if  it  expresses  a  probability 
greater  than  one-half.  If  this  be  so  however,  it  is  clear  that 
from  two  true  premises  an  untrue  conclusion  may  be  deduced, 
since  it  is  easily  possible  that  two  probabilities,  each  greater 
than  one-half  may  have  a  product  less  than  one-half.  Hence, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  any  department  of  thought  except 
that  consisting  of  the  exact  sciences,  a  ninth  rule  of  the  syllo- 
gism must  be  added  to  the  eight  given  on  page  51,  viz. 

9.  The  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  premises  must  be 
greater  than  one-half. 

Of  course  when  one  premise  of  a  syllogism  is  a  definition  or 
axiom,  the  conclusion  has  a  probability  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  premise.  In  such  ca.«^s,  although  we  do  not  deal  with 
certain  premises,  we  deal  with  certain  inference.  A  similar 
certainty  of  inference  obviously  obtains  in  the  case  of  im- 
mediate inferences. 

Now  all  that  can  affect  probability,  i.  e.,  all  evidence,  is  either 
aposteriori  or  npriori :  either  inductive  or  deductive:  it  is  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  experience.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  probability  of  a  given  proposition  is  not  always  —  or  even 
often  —  derived  from  one  set  of  observations,  or  from  one  line 
of  deduction.     The  evidence   is  usually   derived   from   several 
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separate  sources,  and  the  total  probability  of  the  proposition 
will  be  that  which  results  from  combining  the  evidence  ih\\< 
separately  accumuhitcd.  To  learn  how  this  may  be  done  wo 
n<»ed  but  apply  principles  already  established.  I>»t  us  st^e  first 
how  to  combine  aposlrnori  evi<l<*nce. 

It  is  ai)parent  that  the  series  of  observations  of  an  assemblage 
of  conjunctions  havin^r  a  common  member  will  establish  the 
same  probability  for  the  empirical  law  whieh  predi(at<»s  the 
uniformity  of  tl  ose  conjunctions,  whether  nuide  at  on(»  place  and 
time,  or  at  s<*vcral  pln<es  and  times,  unless  there  is  reason 
apriori  for  expecting:  that  tlu*  unif<^rmity  is  a  function  of  space 
and  time.  Thus,  iL^norin^'  the  aprinn  probabilities  (N>nc<Tne<l, 
the  proj)osition  —  All  iron  is  ma^etic  —  would  be  as  probable, 
had  the  observations  which  established  it  been  made  at  one 
place  and  time,  as  it  is  now  when  established  by  oIxiTvations 
made  at  many  places  and  times.  Heme,  usin;:  our  symbols 
with  tin*  meaninir  alreadv  jjiven  them  in  the  discussion  of  th«» 
Formula  of  I.af»lace,  if  the  aposh  n'fri  piol»:il)ility  of  a  giv«*n  law 

is  from  soun^e   A   eciual    to-     '  ^-  froiu   source   H  eciual   to 

n,  .  r,  .  I 

,   i^'c..    th«^    maximum    number   nf    difT»'rent    conjoined 

n.  •  r.  4  1 

members  of  tlu'  conjunction'^  observed   beinir  r.  tlu'U   the  total 

apostvriori  probability   from  the  S4'veral  -ourte<  will  be  e<|ual  to 

m,  •  III .  •  m  I  •      .     .     .     Ac.  •  1 

n^  +  n,_,  ^  Ui  •  .  .  .  i\' .  r  •  I 
In  scM'kiuLT  to  ax'Tlain  the  corr»M't  mode  of  combininj:  the 
evideiue  from  «;ev«'ral  ^••urei*;  of  nprviri  e\ideine,  we  Tnu<t  di*^- 
tintruish  betwe«'n  t!ri>>  ti'J>  tit  and  ifiifrp^'n^l*  tit  ♦ioiirii-i.  The 
sourc<s  are  independent  if  tb.e  occurrence  f>r  non-<>4Turren<v  of 
the  eonjunction-  |»n'«iir.it»  d  in  tin*  ca^^e  of  anv  <»ne  t]tu*<  not 
afTe<t  tlic  proh;ibilitv  of  tie  or«nrren«i'  of  the  conjunetion< 
predicated  in  the  t;He  of  aiiv  other.  TliU'^i  «.iippo<e  a  iriven 
per-^on  X  to  he  the  lieir  of  tbrec.  and  onlv  tln-e  |n  r^^on^,  B.  (*. 
and  l>.  and  that  we  d«'««ire  to  a<<'ertain  the  j»r"h.ii»i!ity  that  X 
will  rcc<'ive  a  lMMjue<t.  Suy>po«M^  the  *.everal  p«'r«-<»n*'  e«»nrernt*<l 
to  be  of  -iH  h  a-j**^  tl-at  tl  »'  probability  tbat  U  will  die  befi>n» 
X  \<  7.  tl'Mt  ('  will  die  hrf.vre  hiiii  i-  ^.  an«l  that  l>  uill  di»» 
before  him  i-  \.  Tie  ••nlv  wav  in  whiel«  X  can  fail  to  n»ceive 
the  bi^|ue-t  i-  for  H.  ('.  and  1>  all  to  die  after  h«'  d*^*-!.  Ry 
tht>  theorem  on  pa'je  «*•  t  the  probability  that  H  will  die  after 
him   i-    j.  tl  at    (*  wll   .li«'  aft»T  him   i-    ^  an.l   that    l>  will  die 
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after  him  is  §.  The  probability  that  all  three  events  will  occur 
is,  according  to  the  theorem  on  page  66  i  x  ^  x  §  =^  But  if  -j^g- 
is  the  probability  that  X  will  fail  to  receive  a  bequest,  then  by 
the  theorem  first  cited,  the  probability  that  he  will  receive  one 
is  1  —  tV  ~  W»  ^'hich  is  the  probability  sought. 

Similarly  to  ascertain  the  total  probability  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  conjunction  as  determined  by  several  independent,  aprtori 
sources  of  evidence,  first  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  non- 
occurrence as  determined  by  each  source;  the  product  of  these 
will  be  the  total  probability  of  its  non-occurrence,  and  if  this 
be  subtracted  from  unity  the  remainder  will  be  the  probability 
of  its  occurrence.     That  is,  if  the  probability  of  the  occurrence 

of  a  certain  conjunction  is  from  source  (1)  equal  to  r  ,  from 

source  (2)  equal  to  —,  from  source  (3)  equal  to  !|,  &c.  then  the 

d  1 

total  probability  of  its  occurrence  is  equal  to 

l-[(l-|)x(l-^)x(l-|)&c.] 

or  more  briefly 

^_jb-a)(d^^)(f-e).^^ 

bdf 

If  the  different  sources  of  evidence  are  not  independent,  then 
the  probability  resulting  from  combining  them  will  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  particular  mode  of  dependence  and  will  involve  the 
application  of  the  theorem  on  page  66.  As  this  will  vary  in 
each  particular  case,  no  general  expression  for  it  can  be  for- 
mulated. 

To  combine  aposfpriori  and  apriori  evidence  precisely  the 
same  operations  are  employed  as  in  combining  the  evidence  from 
different  apriori  sources.     That  is,  if  the  total  probability  of  a 

conjunction  from  all  apostcriori  sources  is  ~  ,  and  the  total 

C 

probability  from  all  apriori  sources  is  —  ,  and  the  probabilities 

are  independently  established,  then  the  total  probability  apos- 
ieriori  and  apriori  is: 


.-[(«-i^)(!^'')l 


As  in  the  former  case,  if  the  probabilities  are  dependent,  no 
general  expression  can  be  formulated,  but  each  case  must  be 
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treated  by  iteelf  according  to  the  principles  of  probability  herein 
set  forth. 

The  method  des<'ril)r<l  in  this  chapter  of  applying  universal 
intuitions  to  obj^ervations  as  a  means  to  the  establishment  of 
probal)ilities,  and  the  method  of  combining  or  ass<'mblin^  these 
probabiliti(*s,  is  the  so-called  scientific  or  inductive  method.  No 
<»tlMT  method  has  ever  been  su«:t;ested  for  distin»ruishiiig  ex- 
jK*ctations  which  will  from  those  which  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
and  to  the  iiu-ntal  ojHTations  involved  in  a{)plyiiijr  it  to  experi- 
ence, I  shall  «xive  the  name  /{r/icf-jinlijwmt.  or  Pcithosijllogijmi 
((Jr.  vcti^cu- belie ve  :crvXAayMTftos-:jinl^^ment)  beeaust*  by  such  an 
oj>cration,  and  by  no  other,  the  vali<lity  of  beliefs  may  be  tested. 

The  natun^  of  truth,  probaiulity,  reasonableness,  correctness, 
knowled^*,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  untruth,  improbability, 
unreasonableness,  ineorr(Htn(^<,  i^rnorance,  etc.,  is  now,  I  Indieve, 
plainer  than  luTetofore,  an<l  a  brief  reit»Tation,  rendi-rin*;  eli'arer 
tht»so  n*lationshif)s  may  U'  tojiTated. 

If  the  numerical  value  of  a  bflief-judpnent  is  nne-half,  it  is 
indicative  of  dtmlti :  if  it  is  more  than  nuc-jialf,  it  is  indicative 
of  truth:  if  it  is  less  than  one-half  it  is  indicative  of  inipraba^ 
hilitff.  .\s  a  bclit'f  is  an  expectation  ;:reatcr  than  one-half,  a 
rorrcrt  ticlicf  is  a  valid  expectation  ^rreater  than  <me-half,  and 
as  a  dis})*'li*'f  is  an  expectation  lc<s  than  one-half,  a  ram'rt  diS" 
belief  is  a  valid  ex|><'ctation  lcs<  than  one-half.  An  untruth  U 
an  improbability  expressed  as  a  truth.  Tlie  In'nrtrdijf'  of  an 
individual  is  irreat  or  <niall  as  tln»  nnniher  anil  extension  of  the 
valid  expci'tations  b»^ld  by  him  are  ;:n\it  or  <fnall.  and  i'jfioninrf 
is  the  ahs4'ne<*  of  knowlcdire.  A  rt^is'^n  '\<  simply  a  pici^'  of 
evidence  f//>non  or  np^'strnnri :  and  when  we  <av  a  propM^itjon  is 
truj^  or  ex})ress<'s  a  trutJi.  wc  mean  there  i-^  rea-on  t«'  h»li»'ve  it 
rather  than  its  contradictory  —  tlien*  i<  nion*  evidence  for  it  than 
apiinst  it.  Similarlv  wlien  w<»  sa\  it  expre«e>;  fMth«r  an  'nnprub^ 
ahilitu  or  an  untruth,  we  mean  wi'  ]iav«'  n»a>-on  to  ili>.lMli«v«»  it 
rather  than  its  contradiciory.  for  th«»  rea^onahlene-^  nf  a  U-Jiif  [^ 
measureil  by  its  prohai»ility  as  determine«l  by  a  l>*li.f-ju.ijnn-nt. 
Furthermore,  when  sutVu  ient  reason  for  a  |>rojm^it:on  can  Ik? 
adduced,  and  not  otherwi«;»\  the  f>ropnHition  max  pr«»}>«'rly  U* 
said  to  be  one  which  slmnJ,!  or  mjtjht  to  hi*  h.li.-xiMl.  and  thus 
the  sijrn  i  flea  t  ion  of  thc'^e  wor*]-  in  their  application  to  h«lit  f  and 
expe<-tation   is  e<tahli<)M'd. 

Truth  i]tn^  not  ne'an  »«rtaintv  nor  ufi^rufh  imj>0'i«.ihilitv. 
Were  these  ternw  men-  <\n<'ii\!»w  !*..r  rrrf-jin*!/  aiid  itftftff<.<ihility 
respectively,  they  would  be  of  littlr  v^rNii-e   in  -\mbt)li/.ing  the 
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expectations  of  beings  not  omniscient.  Assuming  they  were 
such  synonyms,  the  only  truth  would  be  the  law  of  contradiction 
and  the  only  untruth  would  be  its  denial.  Truth  is  merely  the 
name  of  the  higher  degrees  of  probability,  and  to  distinguish 
between  greater  or  less  degrees  of  truth,  it  is  convenient  to  speak 
of  propositions  that  are  certainly  true,  almost  certainly  true, 
probably  true,  etc.,  and  the  same  words  are  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish degrees  of  untruth. 

By  a  proposition,  as  by  a  word,  men  can  express  only  what 
is  in  their  mind;  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  is  limited  by  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  compose  it.  It  is  customary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  thinking  and  knowing  a  thing.  The 
distinction  is  merely  one  of  degree.  In  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  terms  to  know,  or  to  be  certain  of  a  thing,  is  merely 
to  have  a  strong  expectation  of  it:  to  think  or  believe  without 
being  certain  is  to  have  a  less  strong  expectation.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  more  than  this  can  be  meant,  for  this  is  all  it  is  possible 
for  a  person  to  have  in  his  mind.  He  cannot  mean  more  by 
his  words  than  it  is  possible  for  words  to  mean.  For  anyone 
to  claim  he  is  certain  (as  I  define  that  term)  of  anything  except 
the  laws  of  thought,  which  are  by  definition  certain,  is  to  chum 
that  he  is  omniscient,  though  he  may  say  that  if  A  is  B  and  if 
C  is  B,  then  he  is  certain  that  A  is  C,  but  this  is  conditional 
certainty.  It  is  certainty  with  an  if.  It  is  certainty  of  in- 
ference only.  The  distinction  between  certainty  and  probability 
is  not  alone  one  of  degree,  but  of  origin. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  presumptions  established 
by  a  belief-judgment  are  those  established  by  the  inductive  and 
deductive  evidence  at  the  time  and  place  available.  No  one 
can  form  judgments  more  probable  than  his  means  of  infor- 
mation permit.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  that  presumptions  can 
be  established  upon  data  which  are  not  available.  Thus  truths 
established  by  common  sense  at  one  period  of  history  may,  by 
data  subsequently  discovered,  be  converted  into  untruths,  but  if 
all  men  employ  the  method  of  common  sense  in  inferrins:  from 
such  evidence  as  is  available  to  them,  they  will  have  done  the 
best  that  a  fallible  being  can  do,  and  no  man  can  do  hotter  than 
the  best  he  can.  If  the  expectations  aroused  by  adhering  to  com- 
mon sense  are  found  to  he  mistaken  and  fail  to  be  fulfillcHl.  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  method  (Muployed,  hut  is  an  unavoidable 
cons<N]uen('e  of  man's  fallil)ility  ;  and  hence  cannot  he  avoided 
bv  the  einplovment  of  anv  method  short  of  one*  whieh  will  render 
him  infallible.     Similarly  if  in  computing  tlie  area  of  a  piece 
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of  land,  an  engineer  employs  the  data  given  him  by  his  transit 
and  other  means  of  information,  and  applies  to  those*  data  tlie 
rules  of  multiplication,  division,  and  the  other  ro<juired  rules  of 
mathematics,  he  has  used  the  method  of  comiiHm  sense,  and  if 
he  makes  a  mistake  because  of  defective  data,  or  through  an 
error  of  computaition,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ruU's  he  has 
us<»d,  but  a  conse<pience  of  human  fallibility.  No  one  proposes 
to  reject  the  multiplication  tal)le  because  school  lK)ys  soinrtiines 
make  mistakes  in  multiplication. 

The  mathemati<al  theory  of  probabilities  is  not,  ex(H»pt  in 
particular  case's,  at  all  easy  of  af)pli<ati(»n.  Such  inatheiuatical 
geniuses  as  Pascal,  licibnitz,  and  Bernouilli,  fell  into  the  most 
elementary  errors  in  their  attempts  to  apply  it ;  and  even  some 
of  the  metluMJs  of  Laplace*  have  Ix't-n  tjuestioncd.  'I'liouj^h 
without  doubt  a  powerful  instninwnt  of  inv«»stipition  strict  pn»- 
cautions  are  re<|uir<'d  in  its  us**,  b«'caus4»  <»f  the  ease*  with  which 
it  leads  the  unwarv  astrav.  '^Fhe  ditViculties  of  the  theorv  arise* 
chiefly  from  two  sou  revs. 

First:  in  dete'rminin;:  wh(*ther  tlie*  members  of  a  conjunction 
are  reallv  the  same  or  not.  I'he  conditions  actuallv  obs«Tvt»d 
in  the  case  of  any  observation  are  always  but  a  small  proportiem 
of  those  observai»le.  and  in  sjMM'ifyin;^  what  ci»n*«titut«*s  any  mem- 
ber of  a  conjunction  there  is  always  tlanpT  of  includinir  too 
little.  For  example,  should  we*  make  a  se»rics  of  obMrxations 
on  the  eastern  e-oast  of  America  by  which  w«»  establivbcd  th»*  uni- 
form cem junction  of  rainy  weather  with  ea^-terly  wimN,  <»ur  ex- 
pectations would  fail  to  be*  fulfilled  should  w«*  therefrom  Im»  b^l 
to  exfMH't  a  like  uniformity  of  conjunction  on  the  w«'-tem  t-oast. 
The  common  memlMT  of  tli«»  a<<embla»:e  of  ob^^'rvationn  e*on- 
cenieel  would  include  tiwi  little  if  expn^^^-d  by  tin*  term  "/.v/'*r/y 
v^nds.  The  expre's^ion  should  be  eastrrhj  uifnls  nn  fit,-  >.jstrrn 
coast  of  the  continttif.  With  thi'^  Tuembcr  of  t!ie  roujinh  tion, 
the  conjoineel  member  nint/  trmthrr  is  vrry  unsf'-rn  1\  a>MH'i- 
ated,  but  not  with  the  t^^o  re-itricte^l  memlMT  tir^t  naine.i.  Tn- 
warrantable  n*<trirti«>n  of  the  con»]itious  s}Mriti»'«l  a-  constitut- 
ing one*  or  botli  nH*niber<  of  ;i  ron junction  hatl^  to  inf.rences 
not  justificMl  by  tlie  d;ita  :i<  tuallv  oK^-rved,  and  ^uch  unwarrant- 
able re»stri<'tion  often  «;in*«>.  nii-t;ike'^  in  apj»lyinL*  t^f  t*;«'«»r\  of 
prohabilitie***.  In  fa<  t.  two  ronjunctions  can  nevi-r  be  al»-«»lute!y 
and  identicallv  the  ««;n!H\  -irh  .■  to  Im»  vo  th»v  would  b.a\i'  t"  be  the 
same  in  s]»aec  and  time,  uhicli  wouM  I'on^titute  tl.em  .»n.'  con- 
junction instead  of  tuo. 

See^ond :    in  detcrminimr  wliftlier  conjumtion^  are  n\illv  in- 
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dependent  or  not.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  has  most  often  led 
mathematicians  astray,  and  which  renders  imperative  the  great 
care  so  generally  required  in  applying  the  formula?  of  the  theory 
of  probabilities.  D'Alembert,  for  instance,  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  probability  of  any  given  combination  was  the  same  when 
coins  are  thrown  successively  as  when  thrown  simultaneously. 
He  perceived  an  independence  in  the  one  case  which  lie  failed 
to  perceive  in  the  other.  Diffixjulties  of  this  nature  are  often 
met  in  problems  involving  probabilities,  and  for  examples  thereof 
I  refer  the  reader  to  any  advanced  algebra. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  conjunctions  occur  which 
appear  to  be  completely  independent  of  one  another,  and  the 
probabilities  of  which  can  be  calculated  on  the  assumption  of 
independence,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  results 
are  due  to  the  complication,  and  not  to  the  absence,  of  causal 
relations.  As  with  the  progress  of  science  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge  is  enlarged  and  the  universe  of  human  ignorance 
invaded,  the  probability  continually  increases  that  truly  inde- 
pendent conjunctions  do  not  exist.  Not  only  is  the  law  of 
universal  causation  ever}^here  verified,  but  as  the  investigation 
of  phenomena  proceeds,  a'marvelously  significant  and  interest- 
ing unity  is  discovered  throughout  nature.  Uniformities  for- 
merly isolated  and  apparently  independent,  turn  out  to  be  but 
special  cases  of  more  comprehensive  uniformities.  Laws  tend 
to  pass  from  the  empirical  to  the  derivative  class.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  by  Newton  and  his 
successors,  combined  with  the  experiments  of  Cavendish  and 
others  on  the  attraction  of  terrestrial  bodies,  has  shown  that  the 
fall  of  a  stone  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  same  uniformity.  The  labors  of  Clausius, 
Maxwell,  and  others  indicate  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live,  and  move,  and  breathe,  is  a  microcosm  of  bodies  obeying 
essentially  the  same  laws  of  gravitation  and  inertia  as  those 
which  control  the  galaxy  of  stars  which  constitutes  the  visible 
universe.  The  researches  of  scores  of  investigators  have  estab- 
lished a  strong  presumption  that  every  phenomenal  change, 
whether  in  this  world  or  in  others,  occurs  in  strict  confonuity 
with  the  two  laws  of  thermodynamics,  or  rather  of  energetics, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  spectroscope  shows 
that  the  same  kinds  of  matter  familiar  to  us  on  earth,  hydrogen, 
;iodium,  calcium,  iron,  &c.,  exist  in  the  sun  and  stars  an(i  possess 
properties  tliere  similar  to  those  that  they  possess  here. 

Tho  progressive  discovery  of  these,  and  many  other  evidenn*^ 
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of  the  unity  of  nature,  inevitably  su^rp'sts  that  could  knowledge 
be  sufficiently  extended,  it  ini«^dit  h*ad  to  the  discovery  of  some 
all  comprehensive  law  or  ncn'ssity  of  nature,  of  which  all  ob- 
porvefl  or  obs<»rvable  conjunct  ions  arc  special  casts.  1'hc  nature 
of  this  obsi'urely  conceived  necessity  is,  of  course,  unknown  — 
perhaps  to  bein«i:s  of  our  restricted  faeultiis  it  i>  unknowal)ie  — 
but  the  probability  of  its  existence  is  forced  upon  the  attention 
of  liini  wlio  contemplates  the  st«*a<ly  replacement  of  empirical  bv 
ilerivative  laws.  However  va-nieh  we  mav  co-mu/c  this  all  in- 
elusive  uniformity,  in  the  coinprehcn>i(»ii  <>f  who<e  nature  tlm 
s«iTcts  of  <Teation  woidd  he  rev«'alcd,  its  existence  must  have 
U^*n  eo<*val  with  the  existence  »>f  the  universe  and  its  operation 
«ir  authority  c(M'\tensive  therewith.  'V\\\\^  thouL'ht  of  it  appears 
as  a  sort  of  primeval  necessity,  a  First  (\um*,  from  which  all 
tliin*rs  have  ppMi-cdcd,  of  which  all  <»ccurrriic.s  are  tlu'  i*tTci-ts, 
anil  from  a  knowh^lp'  of  which  all  conjunct i<»ns  would  he  de- 
ducible. 

T<»  svndM)lize  the   Fir-^t  Cause  thus   infirnMl,  the  name   (!od 

m 

is  [M'rhaps  as  ap{>ropriate  a<  any  niii.r.  ^iiirr  it  is  with  sonu» 
such  concept  that  thinker<.  win  ihcr  -«  n  iiii:ic  or  ntherwise.  are 
n»ore  an<l  more  temliiiL'  to  a^^'M-iatc  that  •xtnnuly  cipiivocal. 
vet  awe-c<»nnotinir  term.  Thu-  cm|»l'»\«i!.  !i.i\\.\.r.  it  mu-t  not 
Im'  c*Hifus<'d  with  the  incaninir  nttac!:«d  to  ii  h\  dogmatic  th***)- 
lo^ians,  inheritinir  their  cnur«]»t<  fnun  t!ie  crude  anthn»po- 
niorpliism  f)revalent  in  the  childhood  nf  the  worM.  which  repr«*- 
S4'nts  (lod  as  a  manlike  pcr-uiality.  ^uhj.  •  t  t'>  j-alM^i-y,  anjer. 
and  other  intirmitir-s  nf  human  nature.  It  i-  i^-rl.ap-  natural 
that  in  the  i;rnnra?Hc  and  int»!'«  i  tual  i->lai:«»n  "f  a  prniitive 
world,  man  shoidd  \^\\\^  i  r«Mti'  ti'-'l  jn  l>i-»  ••\mi  iuML't-.  and  tnn- 
<*eive  «»f  th»»  uni\er-e  a<  antliroj...,  •  ntrii-,  ju-t    a<  a   d-.:  \\«»'ild 

conceive  of   it   a-  <  au'M  .  nt  ri«-.   nr  ;»   cat    a<    fi  ! !i!  :•.•■.      Si   •[!•«• 

in  it<  inve-itiL'nti'^n  <»f  i!ial  **!M:j'.t\  -um  <•!'  i'  :!'l'-  !"r«\«r 
"iH^akiuiT "  cnn^titutimr  tin*  •'^^.•r\.l■':^'  uiiivcr-«'  i-  I'd  i-'  ii«»  "»u»  !i 
loni-ept.  It  can  di-i<i\fT  n«>  eN:i!«iir'-  t':.it  t"'*-  F  r-t  Ci-.i-e  of 
all  thiiiL's  i-i  a  ma-jini'td  man.  Tii*-  lanjiia::'-  w::''ii  TMt':re, 
the  product  nf  (Jo.'.  -}".  a'*.-,  i-  !!"T  a  liMn.n.  l.ii;^;.  j«  .  i;or  in  \\< 
interpretation  i-  tl:«ii'  auv  >.»iL'i:e't'.ii  o»'  ...w  .i^t' ro!i..MoT;i'  j^* 
oriirin  of  creation.  It  i^  •»i;;>'»  i!i«!\  -1  a  '.'>\v  lo  t« -t  t':t  !::!.na- 
ti«»n«J  of  nature  1«\  t' ■•  lii:  :;at -..  i-  ..'  ?:  .!  .  In  tir  pr*  -  n!  rn- 
coniplete  -lat*'  «'i  oii?-  !.!io\\  I. -Ijc  \\.-  ni'.-t  « <  nt»  nt  «»ur-»'.«'^  with 
paticiitlv  and  pi!'~i"  nt!\  jj.«p!i  j  i-i  .»  <  "-  .:!•  r  <  ■•■!  T'T-  '■  •  "-"n  of 
the  pre*-umed  Fii-t  ('.m-.  \\!:i«!.  !-  ]--r::  :p-  att-r  a"  h'\t«nd 
our  i-apacity  ever  t«»  ivn«»\\  :  wldch  ma\»  in  l!i"  \\«»rd>  of  Herbert 
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Spencer,  be  "no  more  representable  in  terms  of  human  con- 
sciousness than  human  consciousness  is  representable  in  terms 
of  a  plant^s  functions/' 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  that  the  expectations  constituting  an 
individual's  knowledge  are  not  present  to  his  consciousness  at 
all  times.  They  are  stored  up,  as  it  were,  in  his  mind,  and  it 
is  only  because  experiences  in  general  tend  to  suggest  fonnor 
experiences  in  some  degree  similar,  that  thoy  can  be  made  avail- 
able when  required.  As  particular  problems  are  suggested  by 
the  events  of  life,  the  mind  is  constrained  to  seek  their  solution 
by  the  application  of  knowledge  already  acquired,  and  this  ap- 
plication is  accomplished  by  moans  of  what  are  known  as  hij- 
potheses.  The  degree  of  probability  of  a  conjunction  is  deter- 
mined by  a  belief -judgment,  but  the  operation  of  the  mind 
involved  therein  is  not  the  only  mental  operation  included  in 
inductive  processes.  The  assembling  of  observations  to  estab- 
lish an  empirical  law  we  may  denominate  simple  induction. 
The  equally  common  inductive  process  involved  in  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  particular  problems,  we  may  call  com- 
pound induction.  It  requires  simple  induction  as  an  essential 
antecedent,  and  its  nature  mav  readilv  be  revealed. 

An  hypothesis  is  a  guess  or  assumption  suggested  or  generated 
by  an  observation,  and  so  related  thereto  that  the  presence  of 
said  hypothesis  in  the  mind  leads,  or  should  lead,  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  obsen'ation.  An  hypothesis  is  either  a  previously 
established,  or  an  assumed,  uniformity  or  law  of  nature,  or  some 
deduction  therefrom,  and,  if  reasonable,  is  said  to  explain  the 
observation  which  generates  it ;  for  when  an  observation  is  such 
that  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  it,  it  is  said  to  be 
explained  or  to  have  received  an  explanati(m.  We  are  perpet- 
ually making  hypotheses  at  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking 
life.  This  may  easily  be  shown.  Ordinarily  as  we  go  about 
our  daily  affairs,  we  feel  no  surprise  at  what  we  perceive  about 
us.  If  we  feel  none  it  is  l)ecause  ordinary  occurrences  are 
not  unexpected,  and  if  tliey  are  not  it  must  be  because  we  have 
reason,  or  at  least  believe*  we  have  reason,  to  expect  them.  1 
do  not  mean  that  we  anticipate  all  our  observations,  but  that 
ordinarv  eonunon])hice  ohs(»rvations  instinctivelv  {lenerato  hv- 
potheses  which  anticipate  astonislnnent.  Wero  this  not  the  cas(\ 
we  should  find  ourselves  (lelil)erately  seeking  exphinations  of 
sights  and  sounds  as  much  among  familiar,  as  among  unfa- 
miliar, surroundings. 

A  simple  example  will  make  plain  tlie  universality  of  hypoth- 
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eves:  Suppose  we  go  to  hoo  an  exhibition  of  strength.  Among 
other  things,  we  observe  Iving  upon  the  floor  of  the  stage  a 
large  dumb-bell.  We  are  asked  what  it  is  made  of.  and  reply 
without  hesitation,  **  of  iron."  This  is  obvioiislv  oiilv  an  hv- 
pothesis,  an<l  is  foumh-d  u|)on  the  previous  uniformity  attested 
by  memory,  with  wliicli  objects  whose  appt'arnncc  is  that  of  a 
dumb-lxdl  liave  possess«Ml  the  proprrtirs  of  iron.  The  |ht- 
former  now  appears,  and  with  great  cvidciUH'  of  effort  raises 
the  dumb-bell  above  his  head  and  reeeivi'S  the  apphuise  of  the 
audien(V.  On  the  hy|K)th«sis  tij.it  the  dumb-bell  is  of  iron  the 
feat  is  an  extraonlinarv  one.  Presentlv  a  small  woman  eomes 
upon  the  stage,  and  taking  up  the  duiub-beil  toss4's  it  about 
with  no  elTort  whatever.  For  a  moment  we  are  astonished. 
Why?  BeeauM"  on  tli(»  hypothesis  tliat  the  dumb-bidl  is  of  iron, 
the  ease  with  which  a  woman  handles  it  i^^  inexplieabje ;  but 
the  next  moment  W(»  hav«'  f<»rmulat«M|  another  hypothesis  —  we 
have  guessed  again  —  ami  our  a-touishmcnt  <lisappears.  This 
time  we  guess  that  the  dumb-bfjl  is  a  nun'  imitation,  made 
of  f>apier-ma(  lie.  intruded  jis  a  j<>ke  to  der«i\«'  the  audienee, 
and  we  select  this  new  hypntln-;i<  bccaiiM-  it  will  t>xplain  the 
new  obs4'rvation.  Such  a  dm-ption  a--  <lr<irihcd  i^^  siu'ct^sful, 
only  lKH*aus«'  the  general  inn  of  h\{Mithe«-e*;  b\  nliMrvation  is  uni- 
versal. Now  an  h\  (M)tl.c-.i-  i^  an  e\pe<tation.  anil  as  it  is  gi'n- 
erated  bv  (►bx'rvali«»n.  it  i-  an  induction.  Whether  it  is  a  eor- 
p'it  one  or  n«»t  <]epend>  uj»nn  it<  prnhai»ilitv  a-^  <letermined  bv  a 
belief-judgment. 

To  illu-trate  how   >uc])  a   nrohahilitv   is  <letermine«l,  we  nuiv 

quote    ,IeVon^'    e\.im|>!e.        |>e    it     oh^rrVitl.    howeVer.    titat     he    do<»«4 

not   <'mploy    the    I'Mrniiila    of    LapLue.    hut    tl'.c    (lo...!\    related 

fornjida  which  w-*  adopted  a>  a  j»r«»vivion;d  a^-un  ption  on  page 

Is  P    ■  1 

TiS.      \\\'  eonveitipL'  '       -  into  — .  .Vc..  tlu-  n^ 

p.      ['       p;  p,  •  p.  -pi 

<pnred    (orrertion    ma\    !m-    ni.ide.     .Ie\on-'   ^t.it»f»  •  nt    i'i   correct 

for  lii-  a-->niij'tion.  v''.,  that   it  is  "certain  t'..it  ■•?:•    ..p  other  of 

the  >iippo^«-.|  (Mii-<  -  e\i-t-.*'  hut  thi<  can  ne\.  r  '"    «i  rta'n. 

**  If  an  •Vent  e;in  }h  |»rf«l::.-.  •]  hy  any  one  «'f  a  e«rt.iin  number 
c»f  ditTen  nt  e;nj«-e-.  tlie  pr"hahilit ii  •.  nf  the  «  \i--TeTii-e  ..f  th  -<  «*ai?«M'S 
n«*  inferred  fr-'m  tlu  «  \»  nt.  are  pr««|M'rTi.'nal  t..  th»  pr-habilitii"* 
of  the  «vi  lit  a-  derlv«i|  fr-'Ui  thii-  eaM-*»->.  Iti  oth*  r  \v.»rd«i,  tin* 
in«»>«t  |»r«'bahle  e.iu-e  .■!  ;m  .  v«  nt  which  h.i-^  haf»|»«  tn-d  i^^  that  wliieh 
Would  m'»-t  pr<'ii;!l'lv  I.  id  t.»  the  I  v<  nt.  >^|»|»'>-iiiu'  \\u  can^*  to 
••xi-t  ;  Imt  all  other  p — il.l»-  «au-t  >  are  aK«»  to  In*  t.ik«  n  into 
ucc<nint    with    probabilities   prupurtiouul    to   the    prububilit^*    that 
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the  event  would  have  happened  if  the  cause  existed.  Suppose,  to 
fix  our  ideas  clearly,  that  E  is  the  event,  and  C\  Cg  C^  are  the 
three  only  conceivable  causes.  If  C^  exist,  the  probability  is  p^ 
that  E  will  follow;  if  Cg  and  C3  exist,  the  like  probabilities  are 
respectively  Pj  and  Pg.  Then  as  p^  is  to  Pg,  so  is  the  probability  of 
Cj  being  the  actual  cause  to  the  probability  of  C.^  being  it;  and, 
similarly,  as  Pj  is  to  P3,  so  is  the  probability  of  C^  being  the  actual 
cause  to  the  probability  of  Cg  being  it.  By  a  very  simple  mathe- 
matical process  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  prob- 
ability of  Cj  being  the  cause  is 

Pi 

P1+P2+P3 

and  the  similar  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  C^  and  C,  are 

P2         ^  P3 


and 


P1  +  P2  +  P3  Pl^P2  +  P3 

The  sum  of  these  three  fractions  amounts  to  unity,  which  correctly 

expresses  the  certainty  that  one  cause  or  other  must  be  in  operatitm. 
"  We  may  thus  state  the  result  in  general  language.  If  it  is  cer- 
tain that  one  or  other  of  the  supposed  causes  exists,  the  probability 
that  any  one  does  exist  is  the  probability  that  if  it  exists  the  event 
happens,  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  the  similar  probabilities."  ^ 

The  nietliod  thus  described  is  that  by  which  wc  determine 
the  antecedent  probability  of  an  hypothesis  as  test(*(l  by  one,  or 
one  class,  of  its  presumed  elTeets.  It  may  as  readily  be  applied 
to  the  process  of  verification.  This  process  depends  on  tlie  j)rin- 
ciple  tliat  a  given  cause  has  many  effects.  Hence  if  the  cause 
assumed  is  tlie  true  one,  we  may  expect  otlier  elTects  than  the 
one  first  observed.  The  effects  thus  made  probable  apriori  may 
be  searched  for,  and  if  found,  the  hypothesis  is  said  to  be  trn- 
fed,  i.  c,  vcnfication  consists  of  the  observation  of  effects  de- 
duced from  a  hypothesis,  and  may  be  of  many  de<rrees.  In  fact, 
all  possible  hypotheses  as  to  the  causes  of  an  event  are  in  some 
degree  verified  if  the  (»vent  occurs,  since  they  would  not  be  possi- 
ble causes  if  the  event  was  not  deducible  from  them  with  some 
degree  of  probability.  Thus  su])pose  that  an  event  E  is  ob- 
served, and  that  several  liypotheses  as  to  its  cause  are  proposed. 
Call  the  hypothetical  causes  C,,  C^>,  C..,,  &c.  The  hyj)othesis 
which  assiniies  (\  to  ])e  the  cause  of  E  may  then  be  provision- 
ally accepted  and  other  efTeets  E,,  E,_.,  E^,  &C.  deduced  from  it. 
That  is,  if  (\  is  the  cause  actually  in  o])eration  Ej,  E..  E^,  kc. 
should  be  observable  since  thev  are  effects  of  C,.     If  tliev  arc 

1  Principles  of  Science;  p.  279. 
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oh*»e!Te<l,  the  provisional  hypothesis  is  verifKHl.  If  not,  it  is 
unverifiwl,  and  a  provisional  hypothesis  assuining  (\  to  Ix*  the 
cauj*o  is  adopted  and  the  saint*  means  is  einploy«Ml  to  verify  it 
an  in  the  case  of  the  first  hypothesis.  After  testing  all  pro- 
po*«4*<i  hypotheH(»s  in  this  nianncT,  that  one  is  ado))t(Hl  as  the 
eorrcH-t  one  which  is  hest  verifuMl  hy  cxjMTienee.  The  mental 
proct»ss  involved  in  making  an  hypothesis  and  s<»ckin^  its  verifi- 
cation is  that  referred  to  as  nnupniiml  ituluffion.  Its  expn*8- 
sion  is  caH(»<l  a  Inf/tnthrtiml  sj/llufjisni.  exampl(»s  of  which  will 
U»  found  in  Chapter  <».  Of  course  the  more  complet<»ly  the 
results  predict^'d  ami  thosr  ohsrrve<l  a*rnM\  the  more  perfectly 
is  an  hy|K)th(sis  vcrifitMl.  On  the  other  han<l,  the  more  eom- 
ph»tely  they  disa^n**',  the  more  |M'rfeetly  is  it  refuted  ;  hut  no 
finite  amount  of  t-xperienee  can  cumph'tely  verify  or  refute  an 
hyj)othesis  —  all  hyjMJtheH's  are  prnvi>ional,  and  must  he,  so  lonp 
as  man  is  not  omniscient.  Manv,  however,  are  put  so  far  lx'von<l 
a  reasonable  <louht  as  to  he  f(»r  all  practical  purpos4\s  certain. 

We  here  terminate  our  ne<'essarily  hrief  exposition  of  the 
inductive  method  of  arrivin*:  at  truth.  It  is  the  method  which 
science  f>ersistently  pur-ues  ami  is  identical  with  that  which 
men  pursue  in  the  familiar  atTairs  of  life.  I'nder  ^uch  condi- 
tions it  is  known  as  mminnn  >»•//.<••.  In  fa«t.  srirnrr  is  hut  con* 
suairnt  ronnnnn  srnsr.  It  '\<  common  ^n^ie  applied  as  rij;orousIy 
to  unfamiliar  a>  to  familiar  thini:-.  and  the  fart  that  men  so 
p*nerally  fail  to  reroi:iii/»'  it  a<  ^\u\\,  indiiat*-^  with  what  un- 
fortunate uniformity  tin*  applieatinn  <»f  mmmMn  «»»'u-ie  is  re- 
stricted! to  the  <«»nmiour^t  cnneern-  nf  liff.  NothiuL'  i'^  more 
fnnpiently  as-«Tt««l  than  tin*  u^rlr--n»  •--  «»f  I'^jie.  l.ir::«'ly  p<T- 
haps  iM'eaUH'  its  fnnii^  an-  unfamiliar.  \N  «•  •!'»  n«»t  *»•«•  men  in 
their  daily  atTair<  r«»n-tni«  tin^'  >\llo::i-ni'»  and  appl\inL'  eanons 
of  induition.  l.n^'ir.  tlnn  t'«tre.  may  Im-  wtll  rnom:!!  to  divtTt 
inipracti<-jd  p}ii'n-«»p!i«i^.  I'Ut  it  i^  *>f  n«»  hmI  ^frxire  in  an 
active  world.  Nine  nn-n  out  of  ten  reason  t^'u-.  and  the  l«*<s 
thev  know  of  l«»L:'r.  t).**  n^'n-  pM^-itivf  tl)«v  ar«'  t'  at  it  i-  n''*l»>-. 
\o  Ir^s  hrilliaiit  a  ii.iiid  than  that  of  I,ord  Ma«an\iN  -.hannl 
this  view,  and  in«  i«l«nta!lv  prM\.'.|  the  \alu«'  "f  l"ji«  ^'^  attt-mjit- 
iufZ  to  di^pro\r  It.  Ill-  ni»'tl;"d  wa^  t^  »•  «n»i;ii;i'n  •'!!•'  "f  d»'mon- 
Ktratini:  that  a  Kn«»\\ !.  J^'i'  nf  tli*'  l«»irnal  m't^-»d  i^  *.ui»«Ttluou'* 
!)V  «*itinir  a  nmni"  r  mI'  ra-«-  in  u)n»!i  it  i-  ^'ijMrtlM-  i- :  ju^t  a.*» 
it  is  ea^-v  t«»  -'iM\v  t!:at  a  kn«»\\ '•••L'*'  .f  Tt-a-'-i-.j  and  uritin^  i* 
HUTM'rtluou-*,  lM'«au-e  jH-.'i»lr  tail  «'"»k.  aiid  rat,  and  plant  jH)ta- 
tocs,  and  <lraw  water,  without  -ueh  knowledire. 
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It  is  probable  that  should  a  farmer  be  offered  a  compass  to 
guide  him  about  his  farm  he  would  laugh  at  the  offer,  and 
say  that  such  an  instrument  was  useless  to  him,  as  he  could 
find  his  way  over  such  familiar  ground  without  it,  and  it  need 
not  be  denied  that  for  such  a  purpose  a  compass  would  be 
superfluous.  But  suppose  the  farmer  should  claim  that  it  was 
equally  superfluous  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  a  neighboring  track- 
less forest.  It  is  obvious  that  should  he  act  on  this  expectation 
he  would,  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  forest,  be  in  danger 
of  losing  his  way,  and  perhaps  dying  of  starvation.  Now  men 
apply  common  sense  well  enough  to  common  things,  but  to 
uncommon  things  they  appear  to  think  that  some  sort  of  un- 
common sense  is  better  adapted.  Thus  they  are  led  into  innu- 
merable errors  and  absurdities,  some  conspicuous  examples  of 
which  will  be  examined  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

Before  leaving  the  theme  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  well  to 
examine  with  some  care  a  subject  of  extraordinary  philosophic 
interest  which  our  analysis  of  the  nature  of  inference,  if  sound, 
should  enable  us  to  comprehend.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  assumption  involved  in  the  first  inductive 
postulate.  We  have  shown  that  a  reason  or  assemblage  of  rea- 
sons is  that  by  which  truth  is  to  be  distinguished  from  untruth 
and  we  have  already  considered  how  reasons  are  related  to  ex- 
planation. Experience,  if  explained  at  all,  must  be  explained 
by  other  experience.  When  we  use  the  term  why  in  relation 
to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  an  expectation  —  to  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  proposition  —  that  for  which  we  inquire  is  a 
reason  or  explanation,  and  when  we  ask:  *^Why  is  this  or 
that  experience  to  be  expected,"  our  only  answer  can  be:  "  Be- 
cause this  or  that  experience  has  been  observed.^^ 

Now  the  question  to  which  the  metaphysical  mind  constantly 
recurs  is:  Why  do  we  have  experience?  and  particularlv : 
Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena?  Wliat  is  the  rea- 
son for,  or  explanation  of,  the  occurrence  of  experience  itself? 
If  the  answer  which  the  metaphysician  desires  to  this  question 
is  the  answer  wliich  we  generally  desire  when  we  use  the  word 
v'hy.  tlien  that  which  he  desires  is  an  explanation.  But  this 
could  scarcely  satisfy  him,  since  it  would  moroly  amount  to 
saying  that  we  have  experience  because  we  have  it. 

SoTuo  metaphysicians  appi^ir  to  claim,  however,  that  an  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  phenomenal  experience  —  that  is,  of 
phenomena.  At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  think  that  they  can  tell 
us  about  something  which  has  some  sort  of  relation,  not  pre- 
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cifiely  specified,  to  an  explanation.  Thoy  claim  that  phe- 
nomena are  related  in  a  nianniT  exprcfisibh'  by  the  term  causal 
to  something  or  other  to  which  tlicy  ^nv<»  the  name  of  a  now' 
menon  or  ihing-in-itself,  soiiu'tiiiK^s  called  a  substance  or  an 
efficient  cause.  Of  this  thinj^-in-itself  ihv.y  postuhite  existence, 
and  thus  explain  phenomena  hy  reference  to  it;  for  say  they, 
as  the  noumenon  exists  and  is  an  ethcient  cause  of  phenomena, 
it  is  clear  that  phenomena  are  explained,  for  when  we  can 
show  that  a  cause  exists,  it  is  ohvious  that  we  have  shown  a 
reason  for  the  efTeet.  If  asked  why  they  postuhite  a  eause  at 
all,  they  reply  that  everything  must  have  a  eause  an<l  therefore 
phenomena  must  have  one.  Moreover  they  point  out  that  dif- 
fen»nt  ht»inps  p»re<»ive  the  saiin*  phenomena  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  tliis  can  only  he  exj)laiiHMi  on  the  assumptif»n  that 
their  perceptions  are  due  to  the  snm(»  cause.  l>e  Morgan  ex- 
presj»es  this  view  in  the  followinjr  wr»rds: 

"Our  most  convineiuj^  enmnninirnhle  proof  of  the  existence  of 
other  thinj^  (thiii>r>-in-tli«'m-4'lvi'>)  \<,  tint  tlio  npiM'Mran<i^  of 
obj«»etfl,  but  the  ne<*<'ssity  nf  jidmittiii^r  thnt  thi-n*  jiro  nthrr  minds 
b<*si«le8  our  own.  The  exteniMl  iiianiniatr  «»bji«'t-%  nii^ht  Im«  enui- 
tions  of  our  own  thnnjrht.  <»f  tliiiikin^r  and  iH-roi^ptivf  fuiK-tion; 
they  art*  so  sf»nu*tiinrs,  as  in  tin-  ra*^'  \\i  insanity,  in  whirh  the 
mind  has  fn^iui-ntly  tho  appraraiirr  of  makintr  thr  wlmli*  or 
part  of  its  own  «'.\t«Tnal  wnrld.  Hut  whm  Wf  -»•«•  Ktlur  U'inifs 
perfonninjr  similar  funrtinns  !•»  tlioM'  \vlii«}i  wv  .■'■ir^tlvr-^  jH-rform, 
we  <M>mo  s«)  irn-^i^tihly  to  tlio  cnncln^i.'n  that  tlu  n-  niu^l  b« 
other  MMitirnts  lik«*  nur^-ilvi  ^,  that  wo  >!!«»ulii  ra*!nT  enmpare 
a  person  wh<»  il«Md»tod  it  t"»  nnr  who  <liiii..l  hi-*  ..wn  «'\i>ti  noe 
than  to  oiH»  who  simply  driiird  thr  nal  r\t«  riial  i  xi-tmor  ni  the 
material  world. 

**  Whrn  oneo  wo  have  admitti-il  ditT«nnt  ai^il  ind«  p«Tjd«"nt  minds, 
the  reality  of  oxti-nial  i.hjiot<  (fxtrriial  to  ;<11  tlii»-r  mii:«i^^  fol- 
lows as  of  ooufH'.  For  •litTcrt-nt  miodH  niii\f  impn-^i'-iw  at 
the  saint*  tim«'  which  thoir  powir  of  r.-niM^  ini«*aTi..n  onaMt  •»  thoni 
to  know  an*  similar,  ^o  far  a-;  any  impn— j.-n*.  oiii-  in  «  aoh  \*i  \\\\^ 
diflF<'n*nt  miiHl-.  ran  he  kn«»wn  to  ho  -iT'iilMr.  i'lMri-  nr.wt  tv  a 
Mftm»u'hni  in<l<'p<  HilrTit  i-f  tlio-r  miinK.  whiili  thu-  ai-*-  i:p<'n  thnn 
all  at  (inoo  and  withmit  any  i-h.-ir*  .«t  tlnir  own.  1  hi-*  ^  m*'u  hat 
is  what  wo  call  an  «xtrnial  i.hj*  rt  "  ' 

That  Wo  havo  r»  a-on  to  l.,''.\.-  t^at  •»t!nT  iniivU  t'  an  our 
own  e\i<t  i<  oh\i.»!i-,  in-r  i-  it  wortli  \s^  \]*  t«»  •!!-• ':-•«  w^at  the 
reasons  an*.  No  nrn*  jt*?!--'!!' r^  tl:at  a  -t«'ii«'  ji\i  •«  i\  <!»iuo  of 
pcntionce.  an<l  »'\«  r\ono  ton- .l.r>  that   a  l.or^«-  or  a  I'.i.m  d»»<"5. 

»  Formal  Lo^i<\  p    -'*. 
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To  admit  the  existence  of  other  minds  is  not  difficult.  It  is 
merely  to  admit  the  existence  of  states  of  consciousness  made 
up  of  elements  similar  to  (or  even  different  from)  our  own, 
differently  distributed  in  co-existence  and  succession  from  any 
to  which  our  memories  testify.  We  believe,  that  is,  we  have 
a  strong  expectation,  that  such  minds  exist,  but  like  our  other 
expectations,  this  one  does  not  attain  to  certainty  —  to  deny 
it  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  —  as  the  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  our  own  minds  does.  De  Morgan,  however,  says  that 
"  when  once  we  have  admitted  different  and  independent  minds 
the  reality  of  external  objects  (external  to  all  those  minds)  fol- 
lows as  of  course.'^  Ke  can  neither  concede  nor  deny  this  con- 
clusion until  we  know  what  it  means.  What  is  it  that  "  follows 
as  of  course ''  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  "  reality  of  external  ob- 
jects.^^  Now  we  know  fairly  well  what  "external  objects'^  are 
—  they  are  those  objects  of  experience  expressible  in  terms  of 
visible  and  tangible  sensation  —  at  least  it  would  be  to  such  an 
object  that  any  person  would  point,  were  he  asked  for  an  exam- 
ple of  an  external  object. 

An  examination  of  De  Morgan's  words  would  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  he  disagreed  with  this  commonly  accepted  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  external  object.  Apparently  he  be- 
lieves that  an  external  object  is  some  kind  of  a  "somewhat," 
T.hatever  that  may  be,  and  is  itself  imperceptible.  On  this 
supposition  it  is  a  mystery  how  external  objects  ever  came  to 
be  named  at  all.  Ix't  us  ignore  for  the  moment  De  Morgan's 
mode  of  expression  —  for  it  is  but  a  mode  of  expression  —  and 
assume  that  he  admits  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term.  Thus 
assuming,  we  are  told  that  "  it  follows  as  of  course  "  that  ex- 
ternal objects  possess  a  certain  quality  the  name  of  which  is 
**  realitv."  The  onlv  interest  which  the  term  reality  has  to  a 
logician  is  confined  to  its  sense.  Its  sound  has  no  interest  to 
him.  He  therefore  feels  himself  entitled  to  ask  — "  What  docs 
it  mean  ?  '^  It  would  be  generally  conceded  that  the  terms 
existence  and  reality  imply  the  same  quality  —  the  quality 
common  to  existences  and  realities,  ils  distinguished  from  non- 
existences and  unrealities.  An  unreal  existence  is  simply  a 
non-existence.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
existence?  (We  might  have  selected  the  term  reality  but 
existence  is  the  commoner  of  the  two.)  It  is  a  term  continually 
used,  and  its  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  practically  all  well 
developed  languages.  The  distinction  between  existence  and 
non-existence  is  evidently  a  conspicuous  one  in  the  minds  of 
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in«'n.  and  in  the  ordinary  aiTaiis  of  life  it  is  not  misundorstotHl. 
And  yet  how  many  jhtsoiis  tan  jrivc  ji  dotinition  oi  the  ti'nn 
existence?  Not  many,  I  apiirrhmd.  Yrt  tin*  tir>t  jhtsoh  wo 
m<«et  on  the  gtret»t  will  j)ro\v  l>y  \u>  aits  that  Ih»  knows  what  thi» 
term  implies,  just  as  Ik*  knows,  in  p'ncral,  what  tlu*  ti-nn  truth 
impli«'s,  though  he  cannot  <lrllnr  it.  How  thtii  is  it  that  iiumi 
mav  be  misle<l  !)V  terms  so  well  undtTstooil ?  It  is  for  the  «»hl 
rea^^n:  that  a  meanin;r  sutliii'-nt  for  (»ne  purpoM*  i>  in^uilirient 
for  another.  For  onlinary  purposes  no  ilelinition  at  all  of  the 
ti*rm  truth  is  sutruimt  —  tlie  «*\ainj»h'<  <»f  truths  whirh  men 
carry  in  their  m«'nu»rirs  are  sulliri«iit  for  >\u'\\  purpo^s;  hut 
ju«t  as  w>on  as  we  depart  from  familiar  thinir^.  an»i  attt'iiipt  tt» 
reason  al>out  thin^rs  remot**  and  unfamiliar,  truth  mu«*t  have 
jiome  ?ort  of  definition  or  wr  shall  >*u^n  h«'  lonfusiiii:  it  with 
untruth.  Similarly  with  the  trrm  t.rist-n^f.  It-  d.liintion  is 
even  less  ess<*ntial  than  that  of  truth.  It-  «\«'iiipliiit  ;ition  in 
the  experience  of  men  ha>  h^Tii  rompht*'.  It  wnnld  mh  lu  that 
anything  specifically  r»l»srrvald<'  i-  an  »\ainpl«'  *^\  an  r\i-trnrt'  — 
\et  such  assertions  as  that  ju-t  <pi«'t«'d  lr«»!n  P*-  M«»r::;in  (and 
it  is  !»ut  one  exanijde  of  many  -ur!i)  mak*'  it  «\i.!.iit  that  tlirn* 
may  Ik*  purpos<*>  fnr  \\hieh  a  drtinition  of  tin-  t«  rm  i-  pHjuired. 
I>'t  us  examine  the  matter. 

There  is  one  mt-anin;:  «»f  thf  word  './•»>.'. /n  *•  u^i»l>  i-  nh\ious 
at  once.  It  is  univrr-ally  (M.nn-di'd  that  :m\ii:'iiL:  aituiillv  f\- 
p<'ri«»nced  is  an  txamph'  •)!'  an  •  \>t«  iirr       an  f\>T:nu'  •Nptii*  ine 

is  merely  an  e\|ifri«'nri tl'at    i-.  in   i'»    i»r"M-:'  -t   iniMiiini:  «»f 

the  term,  an  e\i-t«-n<i*  i-  im-nl}  an  i\p<i:«n«'-  nr  -.t  nf  ixiMTi- 
ences.  Hut  it  is  a  >«Mi.nd  nn-MiiiiiL:  •':'  t'.'-  t-vM  u '.'.»■:  ::n»-  n-r 
to  most  of  the  ronfn-n'ii.  I  »«m  -  t"  .•  «  \i.ri:.!:  w.-r'd  «  \-» !-  P.h". 
matter  exi-t?  It  i-  i!;i-  •I'l'-ti-'!!  uiii':  l.i-  imvj.'.v.iJ  jiju- 
hisophers  siiin*  tli«'  lii'.;*'  *>i  i*'.it".  '11  •■  .ii>u«  v  !••  t,  .i-  Im-  ii-t-n 
said,  dejM'nd-  u|»on  wliat  \\«-  n:«an  i»v  »  ■\'.r.._  |:  ;t  ,|,v,^  not 
so  di'iH'ud  ihrii  it  WM-,i!d  '•••  n-  ->•  ^--liili*  t<»  .i-\  :  I  »■  ■  -  r-i.  i  \i.rnal 
world  X?  1)«M'^  niitT»  r  \:  N'»w  I  ;ii»:i-'  .  ii-i  '  ■:'.•  .::■*"«  Mh\ 
in  di«i<*o\vrinLr  wl-Mt  i-  u'- ii«  :;ill\  incjiit  :-.  -n  -.•■':.!■.  It  iti.iv 
h«»  di^'oNon-d  i»v  «i!»-i"\  ji^-  i;n«!«'r  \\!mI  »•■:■  ■  *■  •!:-  ?••' n  •  !f','!«»y 
the  t»Tm,  and  iiiiiiir  u'.it  «•<:■<!'!  <»n-  t'l.  \   w  ;■'■■".:  't.  .u'-:  t'nn 

oii-ii'rvini:  wl;at  •::-t:n«ii<n  in  tx:"  ri-iii  •■  ..?•--: '-  tn  lii    di'^- 

tinction  iM-twi-n  tli»'  ti:n.-  »./..x'.f..  .m-:  n  ■-  ^*  ••.  .«-  thus 
Brtually  aj'pli- d.  I  f  I'.i  i--  ;ir«  im.ii;'.  -.  :» 'i  li-r  !;.  r--!  -.  t".,-  f  rm-i 
an*  equi\"i  al  if  T':«rt'  iiv*-  im'I.  t' •  \  .ir«'  n-'t.  I"'  -  -.  •!!  f;u-t, 
the  nu'thod  hv  wlii»  h  Wf  -In'iiid  .i-«irMin  t!i*-  a«  «•:'*■.!  ir;.aninj; 
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of  any  term  such  as  coat,  house,  egg,  tree,  etc.     Let  us  apply 
the  test. 

Suppose  we  should  inform  a  friend  that  a  large  mahogany 
dining  table  existed  in  the  adjoining  room.  Suppose  he  sliould 
thereupon  go  thither  and  observe  a  table  answering  that  descrip- 
tion. He  would  then  agree  with  us  that  the  table  existed  there, 
would  he  not?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  carefully 
examining  the  room,  he  could  observe  nothing  of  the  kind  there. 
He  would  then  disagree  with  our  assertion  that  a  table  existed 
there,  would  he  not?  Suppose  that  upon  failing  to  observe  the 
table,  he  returned  to  us  and  said  that  we  must  have  been  mis- 
taken about  the  existence  of  the  table  since  he  had  failed  to 
observe  it ;  and  suppose  we  replied  to  him  thus :  "  I  did  not 
say  you  would  observe  the  table  in  the  next  room  —  I  merely 
said  that  it  existed  there."  Would  not  such  a  speech  cause  our 
friend  surprise?  Would  he  not  be  constrained  to  inquire — "  If 
in  saying  that  the  table  existed  there  you  did  not  imply  that  it 
ifras  observable  there,  what  did  you  imply?"  And  if  he  should 
so  inquire,  what  answer  could  we  make?  The  reader  may  think 
of  an  intelligible  and  sufficient  answer,  but  I  can  think  of  none. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  informed  our  friend  that  the 
table  did  not  exist  in  the  next  room ;  would  he  not  have  deemed 
our  assertion  mistaken  if  he  had  observed  it  there?  In  this 
case  then,  existence  evidently  implied  obscrrability,  and  if  we 
examine  the  matter,  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  it  implied  noth- 
ing more,  since  the  observance  of  the  table  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  justified  the  predication  of  its  existence  — 
its  non-observance  sufiicient  to  have  justified  the  predication  of 
its  non-existence.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  observability  thus 
implied  by  the  term  existence  is  an  impersonal  observability 
—  it  is  no  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  any  specifuMl 
individual  shall  observe  the  thing  of  which  existence  is  pred- 
icated. Of  course,  the  example  cited  is  hut  one;  hence  1 
recommend  the  reader  to  test  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  feels  in- 
clined. Let  him  note  anything  which  he  experiences  through 
the  senses,  sight,  hearing,  touch,  etc.,  by  which  we  are  made 
cognizant  of  that  portion  of  our  experiences  known  as  ex  tenia  I, 
and  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  he  ever  observes  a  non- 
existence. If  so,  what  dcx's  it  look  like,  or  sound  like,  or  feol 
like?  In  thus  testing  his  ex|)eriences  he  may  come  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  he  can,  and  often  has,  observed  non-existences;  and 
will  therefore  perhaps  conclude  that  existence  and  ohsiTvabiliij/ 
cannot  mean  the  same  thing;  and  this  perhaps  will  perplex  him. 
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The  confusion  thus  produced  is  an  instructive  example  of  what 
a  »inipl(?  e<|uivocality  in  terms  may  do  to  throw  the  mind  ofT 
the  track.  The  term  exufienrr  is,  inde<?d,  much  more  equivo<»al 
tlian  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is  this  (iefirt  in  the  t4»rm 
which  cauw»s  the  trouhh'  —  not  anv  inconsistency  in  the  nature 
of  thin^rs.  The  reach'r  might  notice,  for  examph»,  that  a  shadow 
mav  Ik»  ohs<*rv<'d  ;  and  vet  it  is  not  an  cxistrnce  as  a  ston<»  or 
hlfH-k  of  wiHxl  is.  In  this  hitter  usr  of  thr  term,  rj-ifitrnrr  cer- 
tainly d(H»s  not  mean  ohsfrnihilitif  hut  means  tangihh'  as  well  as 
visihl(»  ohs4»rval>ility  —  th<»  identity  of  sound  hiiding  to  a  eon- 
fusion  in  st^nse.  The  original  meaning,  ho\v«'v<'r,  renunns,  for 
an  t)l)S4'rved  shadow  certainlv  would  not  hi'  called  a  non-4'xistent 
on«*;  thus,  in  one  meaning  of  the  term,  shadows  exist,  and  in 
another  they  do  not.  It  simply  tlepends  on  how  we  find  it  c<m- 
venient  to  apply  the  term.  In  dreams  also,  ohsiTvahility  ilcn^s 
not   s(»em   to   impiv  <'\i>ten(<',   a   soiiree  of   diflieultv   whirh   we 

I      •  • 

shall  pres4'ntly  consider.  I  shall  contine  the  meaning  of  the 
term  rsistrnrr  to  its  hrondt-r,  though  not  its  hroadest,  sens<», 
that  is,  an  (external)  rxistrntf  is  merely  that  which  is  to  Ikj 
ohs4Tve<l,  and  the  er)mmon  <juality  of  fxi>teiHMS  is  (inipersffiuil) 
ohsrrrahilih/.  \n  existence  is  merely  a  pijeiioriiennn,  and  we 
have  simply  t<)  noti<e  under  what  cMnditions  pmple  apply  the 
tenn  to  l>e(onie  .nati^lied  that  this  js  what  is  «'enerallv  meant  hv 
it,  though  it  sonietiiiie^  is  re-tricted  in  it<  applicati»»n  to  visihle 
and  tangihjc  plirn.mn'na  nnjy.  Ni»r  i-i  the  term  c<mtined  to 
phenomena  artual!\  oh-ir\ed.  hut  i**  extended  to  include  things 
whi<h  it  Would  he  j>h\>iially  iinjn»-'.ihl«'  for  men  to  nh^«Tve. 
Thus  an  a>trMiiMiij.r  wnidd  aL'ne  that  mountain^  rrist  on  the 
other  side  t»f  tli«'  iiioon.  i»ut  liotij^  do  n«.t  :  though  he  i^  awan» 
that  no  one  known  to  hjrn  i-  m  a  |Hi<ition  to  make  ohM-rsati^'Us 
of  the  other  -i«'«'  ot'  the  moon.  N«*\»Tth»le'-«i  he  lH'l:r\i-s  that 
shouhl  an\one  !»«•  m  a  po-ition  to  oh^ii-rxe.  he  would  olxcrve 
the  pr«"»»n(e  of  niMimt.iin-  aiel  the  ah^i-m  e  i)f  Itoti-j^  ;  Ih'Iu*'  he 
predi<at«»»  the  #  ma/. /m  .  i^\  the  tir^t  and  the  N'^n-'-./ix/.  «#•#•  <»f  th«» 
^t-eond.  An  (••\t'rn.i!i  ♦\'-t»!he  th»n  is  men!\  a  pV»nomenon. 
Now  if  \\t'  r»\'  ft  t-  I »'  MorLMn'-*  a-^-umed  a-'-«Ttion  l!u\t  ex- 
t#'rnal  ohj«Mt-  h.nt-  t!.«-  'jualitv  of  r«'alit\  or  e\i-t»nt»'.  we  S4V 
that  it  amount-  to  no!'::n_'  nion-  than  tlie  a--«'rtion  tliat  <»hj«H't« 
MhH.-r\ahh-  ha\e  th«'  ijia!:t\  of  .>h-.  r\ai«ilit  \ .  wliith  i-  no  mon* 
than  -a\i»iL'  th.it  w!:.it  i-.  i-.  r.m  t'li-  he  all  he  ni^ant  ?  Ap- 
parently not,  ami  I  a|»pi.  h«  le!  tl  .it  t'l.-  r«ad«T  wdl.  at  thi-  |>oitit, 
Im'  inclimd  to  ..Kji-tt  that  I  *  .i\«'  a.l  alon^;  hi-i-u  i«»nfu*'inu'  two 
thing.H  —  the  jifi'  th'tH*  nnti   v.itii   ti!**  nutst    nf  the  phenomenon; 
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that  the  qualities  of  existence  and  of  observability  are  not  the 
same  quality,  but  that  the  first  is  a  cause  of  the  second ;  that  an 
external  object  as  De  Morgan  says  is  not  a  phenomenon  but  the 
cause  of  a  phenomenon.  This  objection  might  serve  the  purpose 
which  a  similar  line  of  thought  has  served  so  often  —  of  con- 
fusing the  whole  matter  —  were  it  not  for  two  tilings :  first  tlie 
perfectly  palpable  fact  that  what  everyone,  except  a  metaphysician, 
agrees  in  calling  an  external  object  is  a  phenomenon,  as  the  sim- 
plest test  with  the  next  man  we  meet  will  show;  and  second,  that 
we  have  taken  the  precaution  to  learn  the  nature  of  a  cause.  Now 
a  cause  is  either  a  non-phenomenal  ex])erience  like  volition,  or  it 
is  a  phenomenon.  To  which  of  these  classes  does  the  cause  of 
phenomena  —  the  so-called  efficient  cause  belong?  Obviously 
not  to  the  second,  that  would  be  asserting  that  phenomena  are 
caused  by  other  phenomena  (which  is,  in  general,  true  enough), 
whereas  the  metaphysician  appears  to  be  seeking  that  whicli  is 
the  cause  of  all  phenomena  as  distinguished  from  tluit  whicli 
causes  particular  phenomena.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  the 
first  class  —  at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  ''some- 
what "  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  or  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
efficient  causes  are  of  this  class,  and  still  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  discover  evidence  of  such  a  cause.  But  if  it  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes,  it  is  not  a  cause  at  all.  In  fact,  if  we 
inquire  whether  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  efficient  cause  or 
thin g-in-i (self  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  experience,  the 
metaphysicians  tell  us  that  it  cannot ;  but  if  it  cannot,  then  the 
term  cannot  satisfy  the  first  requirement  of  intelligibility;  in 
other  words,  it  must  either  be  a  meaningless  term,  or  a  synonym 
of  the  word  nothing,  (See  p.  19.)  The  latter  is  the  more  plausi- 
ble supposition,  for  if  we  ask  a  metaphysician  by  what  per- 
ceptible quality  or  qualities  a  thmg-ifi-itself  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  nothing,  he  is  quite  unable  to  say.  Indeed,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  what  metaphysicians  try  to 
refer  to  by  the  words  suhstntice.  efficient  cause,  iwumenon,  thinf/- 
in-itself,  is  some  peculiar  kind  of  nothing.  If  it  can  neither  be 
defined  nor  exemplified,  what  else  can  it  be?  It  does  not  clear 
up  the  obscurity  to  say  an  efficient  cause  is  one  kind  of  cause. 
Bv  so  doinir  we  mav  attain  a  similaritv  of  sound,  but  not  of 
sense.  It  would  be  quite  as  illiniiinating  to  say  that  circles  are 
of  two  kinds,  round  circles  and  square  circles,  as  to  say  that 
causes  are  of  two  kinds,  sensible  causes  and  efficient  causes. 
When  we  have  discovered  the  cause  of  a  thing,  we  are  said  to 
have  explained  it,  but  to  discover  that  phenomena  are  due  to  an 
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eflScient  cause  is  to  discover  that  tlie  eaii>o  of  somothinp  is  noth- 
ing; for  as  mctaphpicians  postuhite  cxistt'nc**  of  an  rtliiient 
cause,  and  this  latter  torni  beinjr  the  e<juivah'nt  of  th*»  term 
nothing  in  moaning,  they  are  l«»il  to  th«»  eon<liision  that  noth- 
ing exists,  and  as  the  cause  exists,  the  elffel  nnist  follow,  or  from 
the  existence  of  nothing'  th«*  rxi>trnr<*  of  sornrthin^r  "  folh)ws 
as  of  course."  And  l)v  thus  r\pn*»in;:  thf  unknown,  not  only 
bv  the  still  more  unknown,  hut  hv  thr  uttrriv  uiikiiownhh*  an«l 
unintelligible,  they  apjM'ur  to  think  hum**  sort  of  i jjiJnnalinn  is 
afTordfKl.  To  sueh  iinplii'il  In.inity  havt*  iIh*  irrr;itt'<t  intdhn-ts 
Ihh'U  le<l,  simply  from  thrir  faihin-  to  suHirimtly  <lffin«»  sueh 
words  as  exuftmn',  nitist\  f.rjihinniion.  and  in«l»r«l  tin*  inonM»nt 
a  sufficient  definition  of  thr  <»n<*  won!  rj-istm'  r  js  t'>tahIislhMl.  the 
whole  metaphysical  structure  falls  lik**  a  house  of  eanls,  for  it 
is  a  verbal  structure  only. 

When  we  onee  have  clearly  in  mind  tin*  m»*anini:  of  the  words 
exisienre  or  nullity,  the  reality  (»f  external  olij»rt>  "  ft»llows  as 
of  course"  as  I>e  Mor;:an  says,  hut  reaiit\  i>  not  a  <|uality  of 
the  S4>-i*alled  eth«icnt  causes  of  |i}n'nonii'!ia.  hui  of  jO'iiiomena 
thems4*lves.  Thi?*  was,  in  fact,  the  c  onti  nti«»n  of  r»i-.ho|>  lUrkeley. 
His  main  eontril»utioii  to  pliiJo-Mphv  w.i^^  jn  ^I'li-taiiee.  to  pro- 
vide a  <lerinition  of  the  wonl  vi'\ii>r.  Tln"  |Mijni!ar  UMtimi  that 
he  deni«»il  its  exi>t»*n(«'  is  ha-i  »i  u]»on  hi^  ol»jnti«'U  to  the  meta- 
physical US4'  of  the  tiTui  '.list,     Thn-  !'♦•  ^a\-: 

"I  do  not  nr^nii*  ajrain-t  the  ♦•xi-ti  ihc  of  ;iny  him*  thiiiir  that  wo 
can  ai»j»n'hend  «lth»'r  hy  *..ii-4-  ..r  r»  tl»  »'ti..ii,  Tha*  tin-  thiiiir**  I 
ntH*  with  my  ey<H  :ini|  ti-iu-h  with  my  h.miK  <iii  ,  xi-t.  r»  jl!y  «'xi*t. 
I  make  not.  thr  Ira-t  qih -tiiiii.  1  In-  ■  tiIv  tliiiiir  wh.i-*  •  \i-fin«'t» 
we  deny  in  tliat  whieh  /*'"  i''.v  ■/»/ .  ?-^  ••.ill  Mar*,  r  "r  e.tri-r-.il  ^uh- 
8tane<'.  And  in  doluir  .-t  thi«i  th.»  n-  i-^  im  •hirnai^r  d.«:n-  :••  tin* 
ffst  of  mankiiKl.  who.  I  .l;in-  ^:iy.  will  nrv«  r  ii.i^^  it.  Ihi-  Ath«i^t 
imlciNl  will  want  tin  «i'lii;ir  «'f  an  i  iripfy  n.mif  to  ^ii|»i».irt  hi«* 
inipi«»ty;  and  the  I'hilo^. .pin  r-*  may  iMi^^iMy  tliid  tiny  l.av«-  lo^t  a 
frreat  handle  for  tritliiii:  mtwI  di^pjtati.in. 

**  If  any  tiijiti  thinks  flii«*  ditr.M't*  fn»in  tlu*  i  xl-^tnuM*  or  reality 
of  thinirs  he  is  viry  t";ir  fp-jii  ninl«  r-tandiiiu'  what  hath  U  i  n 
preinisi'd  in   the  plaiiir^t    tt  rois   I   emilil   think  .»f."' 

In  discu«inir  the  appli*  .it'otj  ^-f  ^m  h  a  t'-rm  a«<  » .n>*.  Wf  an* 
dealiuiT   with    t\^o   i1i<tin«t    «j'!«'-t:'»tj-       «)ne   of    philo-np^v    anil 

« -X  Trrati-if  rofKvminsr  thr  Piin.  iiil«-  i.f  Ilufnan  Kn.»\*  N'.l-t-.  Vi.l  I., 
p.     'JTtJ.     Tin*     Work",     nf     ^hH^.     lUik»l»\      ri.ininltin     Pn  *-.     Ovfonl, 
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one  of  etymology.  The  "  coxcombs  ^^  who  "  vanquish  Berkeley 
with  a  grin/^  by  their  acts  prove  that  they  agree  with  his 
philosophy,  though  they  express  disagreement  with  his  etymol- 
ogy. This  is  of  small  consequences,  however,  except  as  again 
illustrating  how  easily  men  make  inferences  from  the  sound 
instead  of  the  sense  of  words. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  phenomena  oi  dreams  will  clinch 
our  claims  and  convince  any  clear  minded  man  of  the  invulner- 
ability of  Berkeley's  position.  In  dreams  we  observe  persons 
and  things  and  yet  deny  that  they  are  existing  persons  and 
things.  Now  just  what  do  we  admit  and  what  do  we  deny? 
That  the  experiences,  the  pure  observations  exist  (using  the 
word  exi^t  in  its  broadest  meaning)  we  do  not  deny.  The  sensa- 
tions experienced  are  experienced :  thus  much  is  certain  and  is 
admitted.  But  while  dreaming,  we  draw  from  these  experiences 
certain  inferences  —  the  same  in  fact  which  we  should  draw 
from  the  same  experiences  if  we  had  them  when  awake.  The 
pure  observations  generate  expectations  that  the  objects  per- 
ceived are,  or  might  be,  observable  by  other  beings  than  our- 
selves —  concerning  them  we  have  impersonal  expectations,  and 
impute  to  them  the  quality  of  impersonal  observability  and 
therefore  (while  dreaming)  of  existence.  It  is  this  inference 
which,  on  awakening,  we  declare  to  be  incorrect  —  it  is  this 
expectation  which  we  admit  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  invalid.  In 
other  words,  we  admit  the  pure  observation  to  be  a  real  one, 
but  deny  the  truth  of  the  inferences  from  it.  We  deny  tlie  first 
inductive  postulate.  Thus  in  the  phenomena  of  dreams  we  have 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  our  previous  assertion  that  cer- 
tainty is  not  a  quality  of  expectation,  or  trutli  in  general.  The 
quality  of  external  existence  is  an  inferred  quality,  and  hence 
however  strong  our  expectation  tliat  the  external  world  exists, 
we  cannot  in  fact  ever  be  certain  of  it.  The  common  admission 
that  after  all  life  may  turn  out  to  be  a  dream  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  this;  for  were  we  really  certain  of  the  existence  of 
the  external  world  we  could  not  admit  such  an  hypothesis,  any 
more  than  we  could  admit  that  what  is  is  not.  While  the 
quality  common  to  exiernnl  existences  is  merely  impersonal  ob- 
servability, the  question  as  to  whether  that  quality  is,  or  is  not, 
associated  with  any  <jfiven  phonomonon  must  always  remain  in 
the  realm  of  probability.  In  no  proposition  can  a  man  ex|)ress 
more  than  what  he  thinks  or  expects,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
proposition  Phenomena  are  existing  phenomena  as  it  is  of  any 
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other  proposition.  CortainticB  are  confined  to  the  lawi^  of 
thought. 

We  have  (ligre«»etl  into  tlie  diseusHion  of  this  suhjtH't  princi- 
pally to  Hhow  the  vital  necesHity  of  intelligibility.  WonN  which 
Hhould  Ik*  the  M^rvants  of  the  mind,  when  applied  to  ah^tnict 
8u!)jects,  fnM|iu»ntly  reverse*  their  jKwition,  antl  tlu»  iiitdh^ct  !h*- 
(Huni's  the  KJave  of  its  HyiiilK)ls  —  language  iMTonies  an  instni- 
nicnt  for  connNiling  truth,  not  only  from  him  who  hears  it,  hut 
from  him  who  employs  it  in  thought.  In  such  subjects  indt>«Ml, 
words  are  t<M)  oft<»n  not  the  signs  of  ideas  or  impn*^sions,  hut 
the  substitutes  for  tliem.  Then*  is  a  well  known  aphorism  to 
Uie  etT«H-t  that  metaphysics  is  a  <lis4»as4»  of  language.  Our  diag- 
nosis confirms  this  view,  and  indicates  that  the  disi^astr  i-unsistd 
of  atrophy  of  intelligibility. 

Having  pnHiMMle<|  thus  far  in  the  dise-ussion,  [H>rhaf>s  it  will 
1m»  as  well  to  brit'fly  clear  up  my  own  ))osition.  It  may  l)0 
aske«l — **  If  you  abandon  the  notion  of  an  etVirieiit  «-aus<»  as  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  what  do  you  substitute  for  it?**  In 
other  words,  how  an*  we  to  answer  the  (|u«stioii  whieh  iH»rsisti< 
in  spite  <»f  re|M»attMl  failun's  to  answer  it :  Why  do  we  have  i«x- 
IHTiences  of  phen«)mena  at  all  ?  Now  rlearly  to  answ«>r  thi< 
(pi«*stioii  we  must  tirst  umlerstand  just  what  it  is  that  we  are 
intpiiriiig  for.  Is  it  an  e.\[»lanation?  If  S4>.  the  an«*wer  must 
Ih»  in  terms  of  iv\|xTienee,  but  this  will  not  do,  sinee  that  !>y 
whit'h  we  explain  «*x|H»ri«'nc<*  would  Ih.»  the  very  thing  for  which 
we  S4*«»k  an  explanation,  ami  if  not  in  term<  of  exiM'riene<'.  the 
answer  wouM  certainly  Ih'  incompn^hensible.  since  it  would  l>e 
meaningless.  It  i<  4b»arly  not  an  exf)lanation  that  we  de^in*; 
yet  metapb\si«ians  ap(H>ar  to  assume  that  it  is,  and  imnM-e  the 
confusion  by  attcmptinir  to  answer  the  <}U(**«ti<»n  as  they  wi»ulil 
other  «|ne^tinn<  iM'L'inning  with  the  word  irhif.  t>f  rour>«*,  tljey 
fall  into  the  absurditie-;  wo  have  mentiimcMl.  aiul  their  readiT"* 
are  tempted  to  e\pn»s<  a  wish  similar  to  that  of  the  pu/zleii 
Hyron  when  b«'  spoke  of  Coleridge 

.     .     .    **  4'Xiilainin>r  meta|»hy«4i**s  to  th«*  nation  — 
I    wish   he   woidd   <*x|»Iain   his   ex]>lanati(»n.** 

Once  conceded,  liowever,  that  this  <juestion  d****--  n«»t  « .dl  for 
an  «'Xj>lanation  and  thiuL'^  Imm^mu*'  cbarer.  It**  r»*»'fr.b!;»n**»  to 
a  qu«'<tion  which  do4»<  mil  for  an  ••xplanation  iM'rtMn*'*^  .i!M».ir»nt. 
When  we  a-k  a  rjue«»tion  like  Wbv  *]o^*<  panitline  tbut?  or 
Whv  did  the  Tampanile  at  Venice  fall?  we  an*  «t»n-*iou<  of  what 
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may  be  called  a  sensation  of  interrogation  —  a  species  of  un- 
certainty or  doubt.  When  we  receive  the  replies:  Because  its 
specific  gravity  is  less  than  water;  or  Because  its  foundations 
were  decayed;  this  sensation  disappears,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  an  explanation  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  capable  of 
dispelling  a  sensation  of  interrogation.  Now  when  we  ask  the 
question:  Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena  —  of  the 
external  world?  we  are  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  interroga- 
tion—  a  feeling  of  doubt  or  wonder.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  an  explanation  is  what  we  desire  as  an  answer,  and 
to  those  who  have  not  closely  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
explanation,  a  reply  ha\ing  the  form  of  an  explanation  may 
suffice  to  dispel  that  sensation.  Therefore  when  men  are  told 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  observed  or  experienced  because  tilings^ 
irirthemselves  exist  which  are  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  the 
sensation  of  interrogation  may  thereby  be  dispelled,  but  it  has  not 
been  dispelled  by  an  explanation,  any  more  than  in  the  familiar 
story  of  the  lady  who  inquired  of  the  doctor  why  morphine  put 
people  to  sleep,  and  received  the  reply  that  it  was  because  it 
had  a  soporific  effect — yet  both  replies  may  suffice  to  dispel 
the  sensation  of  interrogation.  The  sensation  is  dispelled  by 
the  sound  of  the  reply,  and  not  by  its  sense.  Indeed  the  whole 
discussion  has  arisen  over  a  mere  mode  of  expression.  To  say 
that  phenomena  are  observable  because  they  are  efficiently  caused 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they  are  observable;  just 
as  to  say  that  morphine  induces  sleep  because  it  has  a  soporific 
effect  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  induces  sleep.  The 
alleged  explanation  is  thus  but  a  synonym  disguised  as  an  ex- 
planation. 

It  not  only  appears  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  —  Why  do  we  have  experience  of  phenomena  ? 
but  we  cannot  even  imagine  what  the  nature  of  a  reasonable 
answer  to  such  a  question  would  be.  It  is  probable  that  no  com- 
bination of  words  could,  by  their  sense  alone,  dispel  the  sensa- 
tion of  interrogation  which  we  undoubtedly  feel  on  making  this 
inquiry.  Like  the  question  —  Why  are  we  unable  to  imagine 
a  contradiction?  it  is  unansweral)le.  In  attempting  to  answer 
such  questions  the  mind  encounters  limits  bovond  which  it 
cannot  penetrate.  An  explanation  is  an  oxprossi<m  of  the  un- 
familiar in  terms  of  the  familiar  —  honco  things,  than  which 
none  are  more  familiar,  admit  of  no  explanation. 

It  is  the  effort  of  sc'i(Mi('('  to  ]>orfe(t  our  knowledge  of  all  that 
the  universe  contains;  but  deeply  as  knowledge  may  penetrate. 
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it  cannot  take  U8  beyond  experience.  The  eflforte  of  metaphysi- 
ciaDB,  as  of  theologians,  to  tranw:»end  experience  ha«  but  ret»ulted 
in  absurdity.  The  rt^jitrietions  inlpoi^^d  by  our  facultic^s  cannot 
be  removed.  Although  we  cannot  explain  the  unexplainable, 
our  examination  has  sutliccd  to  show  the  untenabh*  position  both 
of  the  materialistic  and  tlie  tlieistic  nietaphysic. 

The  materialist  who  claims  that  the  sum  of  phenomena  i« 
efTici<*ntly  caus<»d  by  a  substance  called  matter  simply  speaka 
without  meaning.  Matter,  the  phenomenon,  exists,  but  matter, 
tlie  noumenon,  does  not.  The  thcist  wlio  claims  that  the  sum  of 
phenouH'na  is  caus<Ml  by  mind  also  sjMMiks  without  meaning,  if 
he  means,  or  att(»m])ts  to  mean,  that  mind  is  an  erticient  cause; 
wherc»as  if  he  nutans  that  it  is  a  S4'nsil)K»  i'aus<\  he  speaks  with- 
out evidence  No;  creation  is  not  the  product  of  mind  —  it 
is  mind.  The  extenuU  tuiiverse  is  but  the  common  mind  of 
sentient  beings. 

The  significance  of  the  first  inductive  postulate  is  now  more 
apparent.  To  make  the  assumption  invnlvo<l  then'in  is  to  a^ 
suiiie  that  the  ohj^nts  of  t*x|H'rirnrr  whirli  wr  ohstTve  are  a 
portion  of  that  s^ttion  of  our  minds  which  wc  share,  or  can 
share,  dinntly  with  t»th(T  brings,  and  if  w«*  an*  niistak<*n  in  thia 
assumption,  it  is  obvious  that  any  exjx'<tatit)ns  genenit*^]  by  said 
objects  of  <»x|H'ricnct»  arc  devoid  of  valiility  and  of  no  value  to 
ours4'lv«s  or  our  fellow  sentients. 

The  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  woni  ejrijttence  which 
appan'ntiy  has  misle<l  inetaphy.Hieians.  ev<'n  some  of  tlu»  acutt^st 
among  them,  such  a.<  Kant,  to  prtNlieate  existene*'  of  s< wallet! 
n^fumena  or  thinijS'in'thftusilres.  has  in  n^jility  le<l  to  little,  if 
any,  practical  ditliculty.  To  be  sure,  it  has  j)ut  |)hilosopherH 
to  much  troiilile,  and  led  to  the  writing  of  thousiinds  of  pages 
of  meaningless  |)roposition^,  hut  in  practical  atTairs  tlie  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  so  well  known  that  tlit*  confusion  of  meta- 
physicians has  had  little  elTtnt  u|>on  the  conduct  of  iiu^n.  .\s 
much  cannot  be  said  of  tin*  confusion  which  has  alway-t  be«»n 
pn'val(»nt  alM>ut  tin*  meaning  of  \ho  word  truth.  liut  among 
all  words  hy  the  inisunder-tandini:  of  wliicli  alxuiiinations  have 
Ix-en  nurtured  and  disiistiT<  niultipli«Ml,  the  word-*  ritjht  and 
wrong  mu«»t  he  assiirned  the  fir^t  jdace.  The<«*  w»^rds  are  90 
inunediately  relati'd  to  the  mental  pr^H-e-sse^  wliich  control  the 
(^niduct  of  nian  that  their  detinitn»n  i-  more  vital  to  his  in- 
tere*its  than  anv  otJiers  to  he  found  in  language.  Savs  Sidney 
Smith: 
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^  Definition  of  words  has  been  commonly  called  a  mere  exercise 
of  grammarians:  but  when  we  ccwme  to  consider  the  innumerable 
murders,  proscriptions,  massacres,  and  tortures,  which  men  have 
inflicted  on  each  other  from  mistaking  the  meaning  of  words, 
the  exercise  of  definition  certainly  begins  to  assume  rather  a 
more  dignified  aspect." 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  must  be 
defined  berore  they  can  be  useful  and  at  once  it  becomes  possible 
to  formulate  a  guide  to  conduct  based  on  common  sense  alone, 
adequate  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  moral  system,  as  ap- 
plicable to  public  as  to  private  acts,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pletely consistent  with  itself.  Ix?t  men  continue  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  be  guided  by  the  sound  instead  of 
by  the  sense  of  their  words,  and  two  thousand  years  hence  they 
will  be  floundering  as  helplessly  as  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago  when  "  the  youth  Socrates  listened  to  the  old  Protagoras  ^' 
with  so  little  profit.  We  have  come  a  long  way  to  reach  our 
original  inquiry  once  more,  but  it  will  be  worth  the  journey  if  it 
has  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of  critically  examining  the 
symbols  by  which  thought,  and  through  thought,  conduct  is 
directed. 

If  there  is  a  difference  between  right  and  wrong  it  must  be 
some  particular  difforence.  It  will  not  do  to  define  the  words  in 
terms  as  vague  as  themselves.  To  adequately  examine  the  sub- 
ject requires  that  we  divest  our  minds  of  dogmatism  and  deter- 
mine the  meanings  of  the  words  right  and  wrong  by  judgment, 
and  not  by  feeling,  just  as  we  would  determine  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  tree,  or  rock,  or  apple  pi^.  This  attitude  of  mind 
is  essential  to  the  inquiry  at  hand,  but  unfortunately  it  swnis 
almost  unattainable  bv  the  untrained,  or  even  bv  the  trained, 
faculties  of  men,  so  powerful  are  the  obsessions  which  possess 
the  mind  in  the  domain  of  morals.  However,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  utter  the  warning  —  the  inquiry  must  be  undertaken 
without  prejudice  or  it  might  as  well  be  abandoned  at  the  out- 
set. We  invite  the  reader  to  carefully  watch  for,  and  unre- 
servedly discount,  any  and  all  ofTects  of  moral  prepossession  as 
they  may  make  thomsolves  apparent  in  the  nnalysis  which  fol- 
lows, and  we  recommend  tliat  ho  analyze  witli  equal  care  the 
origin  of  the  sontimonts  of  np])rovnl  or  disapproval  which  the 
views  here  expounded  may  annise  in  hinisolf. 


CHAPTER  III 

UTILITY 

TTiiman  acts  may  he  diviJod  for  tho  ronvonien<*r  of  our  inquiry 
into  two  (•lass<>j*:  (1)  Voluntary.  (2)  Involuntary.  Wlicn  a 
p«»n»on  in  acting  can  srlt^'t  ono  from  two  or  morr  possible  al- 
trrnativo  acts,  his  act  \<  voluntary;  o(hcrwis4»   involuntarv'. 

The  tcnu  vttlitum  c\|»n*ss4*s  the  wt*ll  nH*o;nnzf<?  combination 
of  <b»#»in*  an<l  cx|M»ctation  invariably  pn's«'nt  as  an  ant^ttMlcnt 
to  such  acts  as  stcppinjr  over  an  i»b>tru<-tion  in  our  path,  bowing 
to  an  acquaintance,  or  drivin;:  a  nail  —  but  invariably  absi^nt 
as  an  antin^'ilont  to  such  arts  i\<  faint inir.  winkin;:  at  a  sucblen 
sound,  or  such  as  are  |>erfonne<l  bv  a  victim  of  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
T«*<te«l  by  Mill's  second  <*anon  then,  \olition  \^  ns-oirnize<!  as 
causally  related  to  (hf  first  cla«»>  of  art-^.  but  not  to  tin*  S4»cond 
class.  Ilmcf  the  fir'^t  are  ealb'«l  vnluntunj  —  the  sr«*<ind  m- 
ruluntanj  acts.  The  latter  class  of  acts  have  no  part  in  thi?  in- 
quiry*. 

Voluntary  acts  are  either  of  the  Ixxly  or  of  the  mind.  In  ilo- 
lil»orately  entering:  U|M»n  a  train  of  thi»ui:ht.  we  jxTform  a  vol- 
untary mental  act.  The  attention  i<  dint  t»-il  to  a  <M»rtain  MibjiN't, 
and  the  a.<,s<Miation  of  ideas  «arri«'s  th«*  mind  onward.  The 
voluntar\'  acts  nnwt  t^ommonlv  di-<u«i*«d  bv  n^jvcholo-jists  are 
thos4'  of  the  bfwly.  That  whi<h  it  i**  most  inn»«)rtant  to  note* 
about  voluntarv  acts  is  that  .'lev  are  controlled  bv  e\iwvtation!«. 
In  the  abs4»nce  of  oxj>c<*tation  it  i^  clear  tliat  no  act  with  a 
purpose   is  |>os-iible. 

Whrn  a  M-ntient  InMni:  voluntarily  move<  his  arm<  or  lej^s^  or 
lip**  or  any  oth^r  part  of  hi**  boilv,  it  i<  UM'au«i<»  hi»  dt'-^in^^  to 
pn^^hico  sonie  oth«'r  rhan;:e.  iMtbrr  in  th«»  •*\ternal  world  about 
him  or  in  hi^  own  or  »itht*r  mind-;  bcnn*  h«'  nni«it  aln»aily  have 
had  in  mind  an  e\|MH'tatiiin  of  bnw  bi-i  art  would  elTcct  tht» 
chan;ri»  desirrd,  and  if  the  fxpiitation  i<  a  \aliil  one  it  must 
have  \h*\*i\  drri\ed  from  a  pn'vi«Mi<  kn«>wb'di:t*  of  «-:ius««  and 
effo<'t — a  knoub»ilu»'  mdv  to  b**  obtained  bv  ♦•\i»iTi»*nre.  Thu* 
we  !v«»  whv  knowb»d;:e  afT<'ct<  couiluct.  It  is  bit'.ni«5»»  vohmturv 
act*  arc  controUe*]  bv  expt^tation";  and  we  .'kv  al-^o  how  vital 
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it  is  that  the  expectations  which  thus  control  conduct  shall  be 
valid  ones,  and  as  valid  expectations  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
scientific  method  only,  we  are  able  to  perceive  how  helpless  an 
individual  or  nation  must  be  which  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  valid  and  invalid  expectations  —  between  truth  and 
untruth  —  by  an  appeal  to  anything  except  common  sense.  Their 
means  will  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  being  adapted  to  their 
ends.  It  is  because,  and  only  because,  of  this  intimate  relation 
between  knowledge  and  conduct  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Right  and  wrong 
are  qualities  present  or  absent  in  voluntary  acts;  truth  and 
untruth  are  qualities  present  or  absent  in  expectations ;  expecta- 
tions control  voluntarv  acts,  and  no  one  can  understand  the  dis- 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong  until  he  understands  the  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  untruth.  This  will  become  clearer 
when  we  have  considered  just  how  conduct  is  dependent  upon 
probability  or  presumption. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  at  the  start  as  to  what  we 
are  seeking,  the  distinction  between  character  and  conduct 
should  be  noticed.  Conduct  consists  of  Ihe  voluntary  acts  of  an 
individual.  Character  is  a  cause  of  conduct.  We  shall  first 
direct  our  attention  to  the  meanings  of  the  words  right  and 
wrong  as  they  apply  to  conduct.  We  shall  not  neglect  their 
application  to  character,  but  shall  postpone  consideration  of  the 
question  in  order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  issues.  The  two  in- 
quiries are  closely  related  but  separable. 

Voluntarv'  acts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Right. 
(2)  Not  right.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  men  to  divide 
the  second  class  —  the  class  of  not  right  acts  itself,  into  two 
classes,  viz.:  (a)  Wrong,  (b)  Neither  right  nor  wrong.  This 
provides  three  classes,  in  one  of  which  every  possible  voluntarv 
act  must  fall,  viz.:  (1)  Right.  (2)  Wrong!  (3)  Neither  riglit 
nor  wrong.  The  existence  of  class  3  may  be  dohated ;  that  of 
classes  1  and  2  is  removed  from  the  realm  of  debate  by  the 
admission  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  words 
right  and  irrong.  Our  inquiry  now  narrows  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion :  What  determines  to  which  of  these  three  classes  an  act 
shall  be  assigned? 

Should  we  ask  a  casual  acquaintance  whether  it  is  wrong 
to  steal,  he  would  doubth^ss  replv  that  it  is,  and  he  would  make 
a  similar  reply  should  we  ask  him  whether  it  is  wrong  to  lie 
or  to  commit  murder.  There  are  many  other  classes  of  acts 
which  he  would  classify  as  wrong.     Should  we  then  ask  him  why 
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tht»v  are  wrong,  hin  n^ply  would  (Ifpond  upon  hi«  inUiUigence 
and  training,  but  we  nliould  probably  retrive  one  of  four  re- 
pliej*: 

(1)  Tliat  they  are  wrong  b(»oaus4'  tb<*y  are  wrong. 

(2)  That  they  are  wn»ng  bceauiie  they  offend  (JcmI. 

(li)  That  they  are  wrong  bei*ause  they  olTeml  the  conscience 
of  )iim  w)io  eoiniiiits  them. 

(4)  Tliat  they  ure  wrong  because  they  cause  pain  or  pre- 
vent pK'asure,  or  botli. 

If  our  aequaintancv  Ih»  nly^»tieally  inclined  he  might  say  they 
are  wrong  IwHause  they  tend  toward  imjK*rfeetion,  or  defeat  the 
ends  of  evolution,  or  violate  natural  or  spiritual  law,  or  are  out 
of  harmonv  with  the  universe,  or  are  ineonsistrnt  with  the 
higher  life.  Indtvd  it  wouhl  be  imiM)ssil)le  to  enumerate  the 
rt*s|)ons<'s  which  might  be  reeeiviMJ  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  were 
we,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  our  problem,  comiH»!led 
to  consider  them  all,  our  task  wouhl  be  a  hoix'less  ont».  No  such 
niHt^ssity,  however,  exists.  Of  such  repli«*s  as  thost*  last  sug- 
g^^ted  no  notice  need  be  taken.  They  iM-long  to  a  class  of  ex- 
pressions which  for  all  purpo>4»s  of  accurate  inipiiry  are  prac- 
tically meaningl(»ss,  or  if  they  have  any  a><'ertainable  nu'aning, 
it  wouhl,  on  examination,  <loubtless  be  foun«l  to  !)e  tlie  same 
a**  that  involvtMJ  in  some  one  of  the  f«>ur  replit^s  first  namiMl. 
We  may  say  with  Aristotle — "To  sift  all  opinions  w<iuld  be 
fMThaps  rather  a  fruitless  task  ;  so  it  shall  sutVict*  to  sift  those 
whi*'}i  are  nnist  generally  current,  or  th«>ught  to  have  some  reason 
in  them." 

Now  of  the  four  n'plie«i  I  hiwo  enumerated  it  is  oliviou^  that 
tlie  first  is  a  men*  reiteration  of  the  original  assertion  and  d<M»s 
not  answer  the  (juration.  Yet  it  is  pmhalde  that  many,  and 
|MThap*i  most,  persoi>s  would  be  unal)le  to  gi\r  aiiv  lMtt«'r  reply. 
Cliildnn  and  |KTsons  (^f  untniined  mind  would  he  almost  sure 
to  H'turn  sui'h  an  answer.  Whtii  we  a-^k  tlie  ijiie^tinn  —  Why 
are  the^»  acts  wrong?  we  are  a>kinL'  f«»r  >nim*  ihara<teri«itic, 
common  to  the  s<'V(Tal  acts  which  lea«l^  men  to  apply  lo  them  a 
common  term,  vi/.,  unftnj  (»r  u'runi/nr^s.  To  fail  to  intention 
such  a  common  characteristic  tlMU,  i>  to  fail  to  an>wcr  the  <]ut*s- 
tion  :  and  inde<Nl  wi*  may  -^ay  that  wImh  w.*  Iliid  tli»*  nuMiiing  of 
the  term  u^rtmtjn* ss.  if  it  turn**  "Ut  to  U'  the  nain»'  of  more 
than  one  channteri'^tic  or  co!nl»iiiat!«»fi  of  charact»Ti-tii  •»  of  an 
act,  it  will  provi*  it  to  be  an  r.jMiX'H.il  t«Tm  whuh  should, 
U'fon*  it  is  us4'd  in  diMU>sion.  or  a*  a  u'^uide  to  conduct,  be 
w»panited  into  two  or  more  terms.     At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious 
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that  we  shall  not  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  wrong  in  an- 
swer No.  1. 

When  we  turn  to  No.  2  we  shall  find  that  it  affords  as  little 
information  useful  for  our  purpose  as  No.  1,  for  if  we  inquire 
how  men  are  to  know  what  acts  offend  God,  and  what  do  not, 
we  shall  be  informed  that  this  knowledge  is  gained  through 
revelation.  A  revelation  is,  however,  a  local  intuition,  and  as 
local  intuitions  are  not  derived  from  a  peithosyllogism,  they 
cannot  be  accepted  as  grounds  of  expectation  or  belief.  In  the 
case  of  revelation  it  is  particularly  obvious  that  local  intuitions 
cannot  lead  to  truth,  since  if  the  various  revelations  upon  which 
the  many  theological  systems  of  the  present  and  past  ages  are, 
or  have  been,  founded  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  the 
acceptance  of  some  necessitates  the  rejection  of  others.  As 
revelations  claim  to  be  above,  and  exempt  from,  deductive  or 
inductive  test,  it  may  be  admitted  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
no  means  are  available  whereby  the  validity  of  any  may  be 
tested.  Hence,  if  our  judgment  is  unprejudiced,  we  shall  esti- 
mate all  revelations  as  equally  valid;  but  as  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  others,  some  at  least  must  be  invalid ;  therefore,  an 
impartial  judgment  must  pronounce  them  all  invalid.  This 
narrows  the  discussion  to  Nos.  3  and  4. 

In  ethics  there  are  two  main  schools,  each  with  its  own  view 
of  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  —  what  may  be  called  the  m- 
tidiional  school,  and  the  viUUarian  school.  Those  who  adhere 
to  the  first  contend  that  men  are  able  to  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  by  a  so-called  moral  sense,  just 
as  they  would  tell  the  difference  bet\\een  red  and  blue  by  the 
sense  of  sight.  The  distinction  is  recognized  by  something  like 
an  intuition,  in  that  it  is  a  law  unto  itself,  recognizing  no  ex- 
trinsic authority.  I  shall  therefore  call  -them  intuitianists. 
They  maintain  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
is  identical  with  that  between  conscientious  and  unconscicntions ; 
the  approval  of  conscience  being  a  test  of  right  —  its  disap- 
proval a  test  of  wrong.  No.  3  therefore  would  represent  the 
answer  of  an  intuitionist.  As  intuitionism  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  6,  and  its  inadequacy  as  a  standard  of  conduct 
made  evident,  we  need  not  discuss  it  here. 

Those  who  adhere  to  the  second  school  are  called  utUitarians. 
No.  4  would  represent  the  answer  of  a  utilitarian,  and  by  in- 
vestigation of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded  the  real 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  may  be  discovered.  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  make  a  critical  examination  of  the  sensations 
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of  pIpa>*uro  and  pain  in  onlor,  if  p>ssil)lo,  to  express  the  ntili- 
tarinn  definitions  of  riplit  and  wrong  with  a  prwision  heretofore 
wanting. 

The  words  happiness,  plensurr,  (jratification,  ete.,  have  refer- 
ene«»  to  a  eliaraeteristie  of  e\|HTien('e  whieh,  though  perfeetly 
familiar,  is  indefiuahh*.  To  one  who  had  never  ex|M'rience<l 
pleasure  the  word  eouhl  not  he  defined,  lM*eaus«*  it  is  ineapahle  of 
expHNsjon  in  t«*rins  of  other  kinds  of  exprricnei*,  just  as  we 
eouhl  never  explain  what  is  implied  hy  tlie  words  red  or  ijrren 
to  a  nuin  unfamiliar  with  the  s«'nse  of  sight,  or  expn*ss  the  taste 
of  sugar  in  terms  of  sound.  In  sliort.  it  is  an  eleim-ntary  ex- 
peri«*nre.  Tlie  words  tmhnppitiess,  jmiu,  tlismjtvriihleurss.  <»tc., 
are  lik<*wis(>  expn^sive  of  an  elementar}'  exjMTienn*,  familiar  to 
all.  hut  indetinahh'.  Both  of  thes«»  elass<»s  of  H'usation  will  ho 
fountl  among  elementary  impressions  in  the  tal)le  on  page  15. 
In  spite  of  their  familiarity,  however,  the  wonls  pleasure  and 
fHiin  are  somewhat  indefinite.  Many  persons  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction JM'twetMi  pleasure  ant!  comfort,  for  example;  they  would 
distinguish  a  coiulition  which  was  painful  from  one  which  was 
merely  uneomfortahle.  But  it  wouhl  1m*  eoneeded  tluit  an  ox- 
|MTience  sufhciently  un<oinff»rtahh*  is  piiinful:  that  is,  a  n'sem- 
Idaiui'  is  riH'ognizahle  hetween  an  uncomfortahh-  ami  a  )minfu! 
ex|N»rience,  and  as  no  resemhlance  will  he  jM'reeivt»d  lM'twt»en 
ex|MTienci»s  which  have  nothing  in  common,  it  follows  that  pain- 
ful and  uneomfortahle  i»xiM^ri»'nces  have  some  e<imm<ni  <piality. 

What  is  im|>lied  hy  the  word  pnin  will  Im*  >ulhriently  exeni- 
jdifiiMl  if  we  say  that  it  i-*  the  s4'nsation  common  to  a  t«M»thac)je, 
the  ta."-te  of  soap,  the  f«M'lini:  ''f  iKuisea,  ami  th«'  s^'U-^atitin  ex- 
|H*rienced  on  hearing  of  the  tleath  of  a  friend.  In  otlur  words, 
that  in  which  all  painful  or  disagr»'eahle  exp»'rienees  of  what- 
ever degrei*  or  kind  from  acute  airony  t«>  mild  <liseomf«»rt,  from 
a  had  ta>te  to  a  >ad  thought,  re^'mhle  on«'  anothrr,  1  ^hall  in  this 
w<»rk  <h»noniinate  jtnin:  it  i^^  the  ijuality  ctunmon  to  all  siwalh^l 
painful  or  ili-airn-eahh'  ex|>«'ri«'nr»s.  an»l  is  the  nieans  hy  which 
we  HTOuni/*'  them  a--  a  <li>tin<t  rla>s  of  t'X|»«Ti»*n«'«'<.  to  he  dis- 
tiuLHiislM^d  from  all  oth«Ts  hv  thi**  eonnn<»n  <jualit\. 

Simihiflv  tin*  word  i>h.isnrr  will  U-  •^uthrit'iith  ••\»*jMplitl«Hl  if 
we  siv  that  it  i>  the  s«-n-ation  r«»mnion  to  melo.jinu*  -••nnd<.  t)ie 
iMJor  of  ro<«"i,  tlie  taste  nf  a  good  dmn«  r,  and  tii«-  f^^'hni:  exjH»ri- 
♦'n<"«-d  when  one  iH-ar-^  of  a  larL'«'  h*LM«^  Immuit  h'ft  him  the  last 
n«»t  ind«"ed  uni\<'r>allv  familiar,  Init  »M.-dv  imaL'inaMe.  That 
i«i.  I  -ihall  d«'n«»ininate  hy  th«'  uonl  ffl"tMtr*\  thr  <|uality  com- 
mon  to  all   pl«'a>urahle  experience's   from  the  highe-t  tlegrei*  of 
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happiness  to  the  faintest  element  of  satisfaction,  from  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  odor  of  a  flower  to  that  derived  from 
performing  a  virtuous  act  —  the  quality  by  which  we  recognize 
pleasurable  experiences  as  constituting  a  class  distinguished 
from  all  experiences  in  which  the  quality  is  absent.  I  shall 
employ  the  words  pleasure  and  happiness  and  pain  and  unhappi- 
ness  respectively,  as  synonyms  in  the  implications  thus  illus- 
trated. As  is  obvious,  mental  and  physical  experiences  of  pain 
and  pleasure  respectively  are  classed  together,  for  mental  un- 
happiness  and  physical  unhappiness,  however  divergent,  must 
have  a  common  quality  or  we  should  perceive  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  them,  and  the  same  is  true  of  mental  and 
physical  happiness 

Keeping  these  meanings  in  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  most 
of  the  experiences  of  men  are  either  painful  or  pleasurable,  but 
there  are  also  many  which  belong  to  a  third  category  which  we 
may  call  neutral.  With  such  experiences  neither  pain  nor 
pleasure  is  associated.  As  we  descend  in  the  animal  scale  neu- 
tral conditions  of  consciousness  doubtless  more  and  more  pre- 
ponderate, until  in  such  animals  as  oysters  and  worms  they  con- 
stitute almost  the  whole  life  of  the  animal. 

Painful  and  pleasurable  experiences,  like  other  experiences, 
have,  in  the  first  place,  definite  associates  and  a  definite  location 
(p.  21).  A  point  of  particular  interest  to  determine  is  in 
what  degree  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  abstracted  from  their 
associates,  for  connected  with  this  is  the  question  of  whether 
these  qualities  vary  in  kind  or  not.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  on  this  subject  in  ethics,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  it  arises 
from  uncertainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  kind.  Ijet  us,  for 
brevity  of  expression,  consider  painful  experiences  only,  in  at- 
tempting to  clear  up  this  question. 

That  pain  mav  be  separated  from  some  of  its  associates  is  so 
plain  as  to  require  no  particular  consideration.  If  we  are  suf- 
fering say  from  rheumatism,  and  at  the  same  time  are  reading  a 
book,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  assuming  that  the  experiences 
involved  in  reading  are  inseparably  associated  with  rheumatism. 
When  we  compare  wliat  are  commonly  called  kinds  of  pain, 
however,  things  are  not  so  plain.  In  bad  tastes  and  smells,  in 
discordant  sounds  and  disagreeable  sights,  for  example,  can  we 
abstract  the  pain  from  the  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  sound  and 
sight  respectively?  Are  we  experiencing  kinds  of  pain,  as  well 
as  kinds  of  taste,  sound,  etc.,  or  are  wv  experiencing  pain  ab- 
stractably  associated  with  taste,  smell,  touch  and  sight  respec- 
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tivoly?  I  think  it  may  l)e  said  tliat,  in  mmc  caHOs  at  least,  we 
may  certainly  abHtract  the  pain  from  tlie  ass<K'iateil  sensations. 
To  anyone  with  eves  made  s<'nsitive  bv  disi'asi*,  even  a  mo<leratc 
light  eausi»s  sharp  pain ;  yet  in  time  of  health  exactly  the  same 
light  cause's  no  jmin,  and  on  (t)iii|)arison  of  the  two  ex|)erienee8, 
it  is  <|uite  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  in  them  (beside 
the  ditfcremv  in  co-ordinates)  except  that  one  is  painful,  the 
other  i^  not.  In  such  a  casi\  pain  is  clearly  abstractalile  from 
eli'ments  of  ex|K'ricnce  with  wliich  it  is  closely  asscK-iated,  and 
many  other  cas<»s  might  Iw  cite<l.  When  we  com«»  to  pains  of 
touch,  however,  it  is  doul)tful  if  pain  much  exctH'ding  what  we 
should  call  discomfort  can  l)e  ahstnicte<l,  and  pains  of  a  high 
dcgri't'  of  intensity,  whatever  their  ass4K*iates,  ap{H'air  to  U*  un- 
ahstractable,  at  least  generally.  IMeasures  are  probably  more 
fnMjuently  abstractable  than  pains,  but  of  both  pain  and  pleasure 
it  is  S4ife  to  sav  that  thev  are  sometimes  abstractable  and  some- 
limes  not.  and  then'fore,  that  thev  mav  varv  in  kintl.  The  tvpc 
of  unal)stra<tability  discuss«Ml  in  this  coiuuntion  is  not  id(*ntical 
with  that  discussed  in  ('ha|>ter  1.  Nevertheh'ss  the  two  <jualitie« 
are  sutlicieiitly  similar  to  Ik'  class<Nl  together. 

For  (tmveiiienn'  of  expression  I  shall  mean  l)y  a  fhtin  or  a 
ftlrasure  a  painful  or  pleasurable  ex|MTience,  and  the  wonls 
pains  and  phnstires  will  b(»  \\<kh\  as  the  plurals  of  a  jmin  antl  a 
f>U(t,<ttrr  and  not  of  pain  or  pirnsurr.  Tain  is  a  cjvuility,  ami  a 
single  (juality  of  (»\perienn's,  and  hentv  j)rojH'rly  has  no  plural, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  pleasun*. 

Ii<*sidt»s  their  variation  in  ass<HMati<»n  and  hvation,  pb^asurw 
an<l  pains  may  vary  in  two  other  ways  —  in  intnu^itij  and  in 
(hinititm.  The  expn^-ijon-i  intensittf  of  jmin  an<l  inttnsitij  of 
phfjsurr  are  evidiiitly  indelinable  though  easily  exi'inplitiable. 
So  familiar  are  they,  however,  that  n»)  exainple-i  an*  n'^iuin^il. 
By  the  (iuniti'tti  of  a  pain  or  pU^aisure  I  shall  mean  >iiiiply  the 
number  of  Hionds,  minutes,  or  other  time  units,  winch  it  en- 
dures. IMea.'«ures  and  jmins  then,  may  vary  (1)  In  </><Mfn<i/ion, 
(*J)  In  Inctitinn.  {l\)  In  inhnsity,  (I)  In  tfuritinti,  and  mort*- 
over  thev  mav  varv  in  anv  one,  anv  two,  anv  thnv,  or  all  four 

■  •  »  »  •  • 

way<  at  onci*. 

it  i-*  a  dortrine  winch  has  often  been  suiriri'-^t'd  that  I'Xjxvta- 
tions  of  ph'a>ure  and  pain  detennint*  all  the  voluntary  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  i>y  sonic  thi<  diH-trine  has  Ihi  n  >upposed  to 
Im-  an  ess4'ntial  part  of  utilitarian  sy-tenis.  .!•  remy  Bentham 
h«'ld  this  view.  Il**  ojMns  his  t»ssay  un  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  I>»gislation  as  follows: 
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"  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two 
sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure.  It^s  for  them  alone  to  point 
out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do.  On  the  one  hand  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  on  the 
other  the  chain  of  causes  and  eflPects  are  fastened  to  their  throne. 
They  govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think;  every 
effort  we  can  make  to  throw  off  our  subjection  will  serve  but 
to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  In  words  a  man  may  pretend 
to  adjure  their  empire:  but  in  reality  he  will  remain  subject  to 
it  all  the  while.  The  principle  of  utility  recognizes  this  sub- 
jection, and  assumes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that  system,  the 
.object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hands  of 
reason  and  of  law." 

I  believe  such  a  supposition  to  be  erroneous.  Certainly  quan- 
tities of  pain  or  pleasure  (p.  114)  are  not  invariable  deter- 
minants of  acts,  though  immediate  intensities  may  be.  It  would, 
however,  take  an  extended  induction  to  establish  such  a  princi- 
ple. Acts  are  often  determined  by  habit,  or  by  impulses,  the 
quantity  of  pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  which  have  no  par- 
ticular value  in  determining  the  act.  Later  philosophers,  ob- 
serving that  Bentham  had  fallen  into  error  in  his  primary'  as- 
sumption as  to  the  universality  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  motives, 
have  concluded  that  his  whole  system  in  consequence  must  fall. 
This  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  The  nature  of  right  and  wrong 
and  the  nature  of  what  motives  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actuate 
men,  are  two  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry.  Separating  them  is 
all  the  difference  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  But 
although  many  acts  are  not  determined  by  considerations  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that  many  are,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  inquire  in  those  cases  in  which  pleasure  and  pain 
do  decide  voluntary  acts,  just  what  relation  the  kind,  intensity, 
duration,  and  location  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  involved,  bear 
to  the  decision. 

In  order  to  determine  this  let  us  imagine  a  being  invariablv 
guided  by  motives  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  whose  attention  are 
presented  two  and  only  two  experiences,  both  painful,  to  one 
of  which  he  is  by  physical  necessity  constrainerl  to  submit,  and 
between  which  he  :s  called  upon  to  choose.  Call  the  experiences 
A  and  B.  Let  us  assume  (1)  that  A  and  B  are  precisely  alike 
as  to  kind,  duration,  and  location,  but  differ  in  intensity,  A 
having  greater  intensity  than  B.  Which  will  our  imaginary 
being  prefer;  that  is,  which  will  he  voluntarily  select?  Obvi- 
ously B.     Assume  (2)  A  and  B  to  be  exactly  alike  as  to  kind. 
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intensity  and  location,  hut  <litT(Tcnt  in  Munition,  A  having  f^reatcr 
<luration  than  B.  A;rain  h«'  will  S4'h»ct  B.  To  these  cm mcl unions 
1  doi'iu  everyone  will  ai^'n***.  Assume  {:\)  A  ami  B  to  he  alike  as 
to  intensity,  duration  ami  hN-ation.  hut  ditTerent  in  kind.  Which 
tlien  will  he  s<*hH-t?  To  this  i|ue>tinn  we  shouh!  at  first  In?  in- 
clined to  n'|»ly  **  That  <le(N'iids  u)H>n  his  taste;  S4>me  kinds  of 
pain  would  he  selected  hv  M>uie  |x*<»|»|c,  other  kiutls  hy  other**." 
This  is  doiihtle>s  so.  hut  >uj»jm»x»  wf  shouhl  ask  a  jhtsou  who, 
under  tlies4*  conditions,  said  he  prefernMl  A  to  B,  whif  h«»  pre- 
fern'd  it.  Would  hr  not  n*|dy  that  it  *  as  lNM'aus<>  the  kind  of 
pain  involved  in  A  wa-  hss  )»ainfu1  or  di^a^rn'oahle  in  him  than 
that  involved  in  B?  Ih*  certaiidy  uouhl  not  pn'fer  it  Imh-husp 
it  wa-  won*  painful.  Now  to  >ay  that  B  is  more  painful  than 
A  is  to  sav  that  B  dilTers  from  .\  in  inti'nsitv,  or  <hiration 
of  pain,  or  in  hoth;  hut  <»n  our  as>iimptifui  \  and  B  do  not 
ditTer  in  int«-n^itv  or  duration,  hut  onlv  in  kind.  Ilenc4*  A  and 
B  mu*t  1h»  iM|ua!ly  )»ainful.  I'nder  the^*  circum<itaiices  it  is 
>afe  to  a*^*rt  that  hetwe«*n  .\  and  B  then*  wouhl  he  no  pn»fer- 

♦  fire  —  our  >uppori«'il  hriiij;  wouhl  luive  no  clioio'  hi-tw«>en  them. 
.\  M'jfrtion  iH'iui'en  such  alternatives  could  he  nui«le  onlv  on 
^'round>  wliich  have  noihini:  in  do  with  tin-  pli-a*<ur«»  or  pain 
in\«»lvfMl  therein  and  thi>  sort  of  <hoirr  i>  pretluded  hy  our 
h\lM»the>is.  T1h»  idea  that  kiruU  of  pain  or  pl«a>ure  commonly 
d«'tiTmine  acts  is  a  \udc-spn'ail  hut  frromNiu^  one.  The  error 
iinohrd  will,  I  lM'li«'ve,  Im»  more  dearly  appri*hend«>d  hy  n^idin;; 
what  is  said  on  pai:e  VM\,  Chapter  7.  .\*isuine  (  })  that  .\  and  B 
an*  alike  in  intcn^itv.  tluration.  and  kiml.  hut  ditTfr  in  I«H'a- 
tion,  and  h-t  us  suppoM*  that  B  is  further  in  th»'  future  than  A. 
i. «'.,  mor<'  reniiite,  in  time,  fn>m  the  moment  of  d**ci>ii>n.  Wouhl 
tlii'M'  ilata  he  sulVicient   to  enahh»  us  t<»  pn^lict  the  d«-«-ision  of 

♦  •ur  >up|M»^'»l  ImIu;:?  I-«*t  us  examine  the  thnv  p«»s>ihh'  ca^'s: 
(A)  111*  miL'ht  ha\e  ni»  choice,  a  fact  •««»  i»hvii>us  that  Me  nei*«l 
n*»t  di-«  u>-  It:  (B)  Hi*  mi;:ht  pn*fcr  .\  to  B:  or  ((')  ll»*  miirht 
|»n-fir  B  to  A.  Suppose  he  prefrrn-d  .\  to  B.  Should  he  Im» 
a-ktil  till*  rca-on  f«»r  his  pn-fcreiui*.  hi*:  repl\  pruhahly  would 
Im-  th.n  he  \*ou!d  in  tin*  way  net  the  pain  o\fr  the  -•H»m'r.  Sup- 
pi»*#'  Ih-  pri'f»rr«d  W  t«i  .\.  Shouhl  h«»  a^ain  he  a>ked  tin*  reas«in 
fi»r  hw  pn-ffpn*  f,  h«'  Wiiuld  di»uhth>s  reply  thai  h»*  dnailed  the 
rxptrnii*  I",  and  Iujh**  dr^ired  to  po«.t{Mtne  it  a-*  lonir  a-  |H>ssihh\ 
It  \<  a  iiiatti  r  of  fannliar  cxpi'riiiue  that  •!• »  i^i^n-i  on  hoth 
til, MM*  ;;round<  an*  •►f  frf<|u«*nt  <h  rurn-me  in  dail\  lift*.  No  oth- 
er- iHiur  to  me  which  ap)M*ar  to  thpend  u|>«in  th«*  hH>ation  of 
painful  <'\pcritn<«*^,  and  u|Hin  their  hn-ation  alone.     It  is  plain. 
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however,  that  it  is  not  location  isolated  from  its  effects  which 
induces  them.  Examination  of  our  own  minds  convinces  us 
that  when  intensity  or  duration  of  pain  influences  our  decisions, 
it  is  not  because  they  are  causes  of  something  we  would  avoid; 
it  is  because  they  are  something  we  would  avoid ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  decisions  determined  by  location.  Hence  while 
location  itself  may  never  determine  acts,  yet  considerations  in- 
separable from  it  sometimes  do.  Such  decisions  I  shall  regard 
as  determined  by  location,  since  for  the  purposes  of  this  analy- 
sis the  distinction  is  of  no  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
that  decisions,  and  deliberate  decisions,  on  both  the  grounds 
mentioned  are  a  matter  of  common  occurrence,  confirms  what 
we  have  already  asserted  —  that  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain 
do  not  always  decide  acts,  for  although  the  first  at  foundation 
is  a  decision  based  upon  considerations  of  the  magnitude  of  pain, 
the  second  certainly  is  not. 

Prom  this  examination  then,  it  appears  that  when  pains  alone 
determine  acts  it  is  always  either  the  intensity,  the  duration,  or 
the  location  in  time  of  the  pain,  and  never  the  kind  which  con- 
trols the  decision. 

Let  us  next  assume  two  painful  experiences  A  and  B,  which 
do  not  vary  in  location,  and  which  therefore  determine  prefer- 
ence according  to  their  intensity  or  duration  or  both,  to  vary 
both  in  intensity  and  duration.  Two  cases  are  possible:  (1) 
One  is  greater  in  both  duration  and  intensity  than  the  other, 
say  A  than  B,  (2)  One  is  greater  in  intensity  than  the  other, 
but  less  in  duration.  In  the  first  case  it  is  obvious  that  B 
would  be  preferred.  In  the  second  case  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  we  shall  have  no  grounds  for  decision  until  we  know  the 
relative  degrees  of  intensity  and  duration.  Both  elements  of 
experience  have  ven'  various  degrees.  How  shall  we  express 
them  ?  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  express  degrees  of  duration. 
They  may  be  expressed  in  seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days,  or  any 
other  convenient  unit,  and  greater  or  less  duration  may  be  in- 
dicated very  exactly  by  the  greater  or  loss  number  of  units  em- 
ployed in  its  expression.  But  has  anyone  ever  heard  of  a  unit 
of  intensity  of  pain?  I  think  ^ot.  To  suggest  such  a  thing 
would  to  many  persons  appear  grotesque.  Yet  in  daily  life  we 
frequently  compare  one  dc^gree  of  intensity  with  another;  we 
speak  of  slight,  moderair.  ronsidemhle,  great,  and  agonizing 
pain,  and  by  various  qualifying  adjectives  may  express  interme- 
diate degrees  of  intensity.  Such  modes  of  expression  suggest 
that  a  scale  of  intensity  might  be  constructed  which  would  ex  - 
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proftH  doprog  of  intonsity,  as  Boconils,  niinut<^,  etc.,  cxprcRs  de- 
gTCH»H  of  duration,  and  as  inclH's,  fti't,  etc.,  express  those  of 
len^h.  A  unit  is  simply  a  convenience  for  eomparinir  dilTerent 
mapiitudc»s  of  the  same  kind.  To  he  sure,  some  units  cannot 
be  very  accurately  <letermined  and  amon^r  them  one  of  pain 
intensity  woidd  have  to  he  included  ;  hut  the  (|uesti(»n  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  unit  and  of  its  utility  thhu]  not  he  confoundtnl, 
though  douhtless  th(»  more  accurately  <letermined  a  unit,  the  hot- 
ter. Nevertheless,  as  I  think  I  can  nuike  s<»me  matt<Ts  plainer 
hy  the  um»  of  such  a  unit,  I  shall  adopt  one.  A  unit  and  a 
iiMxle  of  usin*r  it  may,  I  iM'lieve,  he  sujrp'sted  which  will  |)ennit 
us  to  compare  and  express  jiain  intensities  with  more  accuracy 
at  least,  than  such  terms  as  slujht.  tjnutl.  acute,  etc.,  expres8 
them.  SupjMise  our  unit  t<»  Ih»  the  inten>ity  of  pain,  (in  its 
p»neric  S4»ns<*  of  course*)  pr<Mluced  hy  placinjj  u|>on  the  tip  of 
tlu*  ton«rue  (»ne  c<*nti^ram  of  sulphati*  of  quinine.  The  taste  is 
<»ne  of  intenx'  hittcrness.  Sh(»uhl  we  take,  siiy  a  whole  p^m 
and  communicate  tin*  taste  to  tin*  whole  of  the  tongue  and  roof 
of  the  mouth,  tlu»  inti*nsitv  of  pain  (\uwul  therehv  would  Ik» 
very  considcrahle.  Should  tin*  n*ader  care  to  test  the  iniit  of 
intensitv  iriven,  he  mav  readilv  do  so.  1'o  n'nd«T  it  more 
(h'finite  wi'  mav  call  the  unit  of  inten>itv  the  avcra«'e  inti»nsitv 
felt  lK»twei'n  the  fifth  and  fift<H*nth  >rit>ntl  after  placing  the 
<iru»:  on  the  tonjrue :  and  the  unit  thus  defined  h*t  us  call  a 
pijihori,  ((ir.vo/*©^- pain). 

I  am  aware  tiiat  the  intensity  of  pain  prothuvd  hy  the  mean« 
PU^irest<*<l  would  h«'  ditft'nrit  in  <litTt  n-nt  |MM>plt»,  hut  except  in 
rare  cases,  ]  do  not  think  it  would  U*  viTV  <litTiTent,  an«l  with 
the  same  person,  it  would  Ih»  <lilTrrcnt  at  «litTiTcnt  tim«"i.  A« 
psychol<»trJ4 al  inv«sti;rations  have  shown,  tin*  Hn<il»ility  of  per- 
sons to  ap'iuits  producing  eitln-r  pain  or  ph'a-un*  varies  with 
various  vital  conditions  —  tin*  state  of  health,  the  rapidity  of 
circulation,  tin*  arti\ity  of  the  S4*n<»-^,  and  the  stimulu-i  at  the 
moiiH-nt  applied  to  tln'n],  etc.,  and  even  ihiMMid-  upon  what  the 
|HT«»on  had  for  dinner  and  how  many  hours  he  ^h  j»t  Se  ni^lit 
lH'fon\  \\v  may.  Imwi'ver,  hy  keepini:  the<4»  cau-e<  i>f  variation 
s*'nsihly  constant  very  nearly  «'liminate  the  ern>r  and  n-nder 
the  \init  >utVjiiently  aceurate  for  practi»al  puriMtM*-*.  .\-  I  shall 
draw  no  cont  Iu-Iohh  the  \aliditv  of  whieh  \\\\\  «h'|»«*ni|  \\\>*m  the 
accurate  d«'terinination  «»f  j»ain  or  pUa^ure  i!»t«  ii-itit  <.  any  at- 
tempt to  ti\  an  art  urate  u\\\  wn'iM  Ke  »i'ii».rtlii««u-.  \{  any 
rate,  the  uiiit  >u«'''e-tiMl  is  nnh  ••ip*  **(  nianv  Mhuh  mi;rht  be 
su«';;i'sted. 
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Let  us  suppose  now  we  desire  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  a 
certain  pain  at  a  certain  moment  in  terms  of  this  unit.  As  most 
pains  vary  in  intensity  from  moment  to  moment  we  must,  of 
course,  confine  our  attention  to  their  intensity  at  some  particular 
moment,  or  if  we  desire  the  average  intensity  over  a  certain 
definite  interval,  we  may,  if  we  please,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  estimation  of  such  an  average  intensity.  Assume  that  we  de- 
sire to  estimate  the  intensity  of  a  headache  at  its  height.  As- 
sume further  that  the  headache  is  over  and  that  we  estimate  its 
intensity  from  memory.  To  determine  it  we  should  ask  our- 
selves this  question :  "  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  minutes 
for  which  you  would  endure  the  pain  of  unit  intensity  —  one 
pathon  —  rather  than  endure  that  of  the  headache  for  one  min- 
ute?" After  weighing  the  question,  suppose  we  should  answer 
—  one.  What  would  this  tell  us  about  the  intensity  of  the  pain  ? 
Clearly,  it  would  show  that  it  was  of  intensity  one  pathon,  or 
unit  intensity,  i.  e.,  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  unit,  since 
we  estimate  that  between  suffering  the  headache  for  one  minute 
and  suffering  the  unit  intensity  of  pain  for  the  same  time  there 
is  no  choice.  Suppose  our  answer  to  have  been  five.  This  would 
indicate  a  headache  of  greater  intensity  than  tlie  first  answer  in- 
dicated, since  it  would  mean  that  between  suffering  the  head- 
ache for  one  minute,  and  suffering  the  unit  intensity  of  pain 
for  a  period  five  tinios  as  long  there  would  be  no  choice. 
Could  we  correctly  say  that  the  pain  of  the  headache  was  five 
times  as  intense?  This  would  depend  upon  what  the  phrase 
five  times  or  n  times  as  intense  means.  I  am  not  aware  that, 
in  this  connection,  such  a  phrase  has  ever  been  given  a  definite 
meaning.  Therefore,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  give  it  one, 
and  I  shall  mean  by  the  intensity  of  a  given  pain  tlie  greatest 
number  of  time  imits  (minutes  for  instance)  for  which  we 
would  endure  the  unit  intensity  of  pain  in  preference  to  en- 
during tlie  given  pain  for  one  time  unit.  The  unit  of  time 
we  use  is  obviously  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided  it  be  not 
so  short  that  our  experience  would  give  us  no  means  of  making 
use  of  it  in  comparison.  For  example,  were  we  asked  to  repre- 
sent in  memory  the  difference  between  an  experience  of  any 
kind,  painful  or  otlierwise,  lasting  one  one-hundredth  of  a 
second  and  one  lasting  two  one-hundredths,  we  probably  could 
not  do  it  without  special  training.  By  this  definition  then,  a 
painful  experi(»nce.  pbysioal  or  montal,  may  be  said  to  have 
intensity  n  at  the  moment  M  if  n  is  the  greatest  number  of 
minutes   (or  other  units  of  time)   for  which  we  would  endure 
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nnit  intonpity  of  pain  (ono  pathon)  in  proforonce  to  on<liirinp 
that  of  tlu'  ^\\vn  painful  exjHTicnc**  (a^^suinin^  its  intt'nsity  to 
roinain  tin*  samr  as  at  tht*  nionicnt  M )  for  one  niinute,  (or  oHut 
tinN*  unit).  If  n  =  r>  thrn  tin*  pain  is  <»f  intrnsity  r>  or  tiv«* 
tiiiH's  as  intc*ns<*  as  unit  intensity.  If  n  =  J,  then  the  inti'n>ity 
is  J.  rtr.  Of  eniirs*'.  int«*nsiti<'s  repres4»nt(»tl  hy  fratti«»ns  an* 
tho^»  of  paiii-i  whos<'  intensity  is  loss  than,  an<l  therefore  i»re- 
frrahlr  to,  unit  intmsity.  From  this  exainph'  the  iniKle  of 
inrasurin^'  th«*  aveni^'t*  intensity  of  pain  over  a  ^iven  intiTNal 
m ill  h«»  ohvious. 

rsin«r  the  a!M»vi»  nietho<l  of  estimating  intensities,  we  inijrht 
un«I<T  (lilTrrent  einuinstanees  arrive  at  very  different  estimate>. 
Supposi'.  for  <*\:ifiiple,  that  in  the  tirst  eas4»  eitrd  we  had  ^iv«»n 
our  i^tiinatr  as  to  the  intensity  of  our  headaehe  at  thi*  very  time 
we  were  fXpiTJiiuin;!  it,  instead  of  estimating;  fn)m  memor)', 
and  supj>os4*  thiii  anil  then*  we  applied  to  our  tongue  tlu*  centi- 
gram of  ijuiniue  in  the  manner  ^|MH•ifird,  and  tlius  eompariHl 
the  i*\perit'n«  j's  dinnt:  we  shouhl  ohviously  Im»  in  a  hettiT  j)Osi« 
tioii  to  t'^timatr  tln*ir  relative  inteuMtM-s  than  if  we  made  our 
e^tirnat<'  from  nn'iiiorv.  \Vi»  miirht,  under  thrsi*  (Mndition<.  hv 
canfid  attention,  r<timat<'  th<*  intensity  of  the  In-adachi^  to  Ih» 
only  f«)ur  instead  of  live.  Similarly  if  we  wen*  a>ked  to  e>ti- 
niati*  liow  iinuh  hi^rhrr  one  huildinj:  was  than  another  wt» 
shouM  hf  ahh*  to  ronu»  nean»r  the  truth  if  we  saw  tln^m  sid«'  hy 
sitje  than  if  we  had  to  eompare  th«'ir  IhM^rhts  from  th«'  memory 
of  how  ra<h  had  app'ared  to  us  S4»parately.  What  th<*n  do  we 
nn'an  I'V  the  num«Tiral  value  of  a  pain  inten^iity?  What  von- 
dition<  -hall  we  Hpi*t  ify  as  tlios*'  undiT  \*hi(h  nur  r-timate  of 
intt'n-ity  shall  he  eon>id«*red  the  eornn't  onr?  Wf  « an  only 
an-Mir  this  hy  saying' — undir  thos4»  in  whirh  th»*  opportunity 
of  (nniparini:  the  Lrivfii  int«*n<ity  with  tin*  unit  intt'ii^'its  i**  nio-t 
j»«rf»*rt.  .lu-t  what  tlu>e  toniliti«»ns  an*  we  i\n  not  know,  and 
ni'Nrr  shall  kimw  tomplrtoly,  hut  wi*  do  know  M»tne  of  tlirin, 
and  f>*\rti.>|o^i<  al  in\«'-ti^'ati<»n  will  <louhtlt>«4.  in  th**  futun*, 
piTMiit  n-  to  a|»pn»\iniat»'  thnn  mon*  and  mon*  n«*arlv.  Thi^ 
may  to  -onu*  p«'r-«»n-  apjH'ar  lik<*  an  adn]i'J>it»n  that  tin-  fvalua- 
tinn  of  pain  mt«ii-i!i»-  i-  iinp<»>>ihlt'.  It  is,  if  Wf  m»Mn  th«'ir 
jMrfi<  t  t'\ahiati">ii.  l-tit  \\\'\<  i>  imt  what  we  mt-an.  Pain  in- 
t«-n*iti»<i  tan  ipN'T  !"•  iiiorr  than  r-tiniat«'d  or  appn»\imati'd  ; 
hut  tlirii.  thin  i^  frn«'  of  tlif  ••valuation  of  all  »|uant:t:f-  uhat- 
f\«T.  thon-jli  MMiH'  H'.i\  Im'  apprM\iiijat»d  ?n«)n'  »!<»-•■!%  tlian 
otf-.T'i.  'V]]v  p«Ti«"l  '»f  rotation  n\  thi*  ♦artli.  ftj-aal  t«>  on.  -i.'.-n-al 
da\.  mav.  suth  tin'  lirlp  of  a  rl'r«»no^'raj>!i.  hr  nn-a.-und  U*  ujthin 
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a  hundredth  of  a  second,  or  with  an  error  of  little  less  than 
00.00001  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  the  star 
Sirius  can,  with  the  best  instruments,  be  measured  only  to 
within  some  hundreds  of  billions  of  miles,  involving  an  error 
which  may  be  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  and  our 
estimate  of  the  distance  of  stars  with  a  less  parallax  may  not 
be  nearer  the  truth  than  several  hundred  per  cent.  The  in- 
definiteness  of  the  unit  then  need  not  concern  us,  since  we 
have  discussed  it  more  with  the  intention  of  attaining  clear  ap- 
prehension than  for  any  other  object.  The  fact  that  it  is 
theoretically  measurable  is  sufficient  for  our  purposes,  and  hav- 
ing established  the  concept  of  intensity  as  a  measurable  mag- 
nitude, we  are  now  in  a  position  to  define  quantity  of  pain. 

Quantity  of  pain  and  quantity  of  pleasure  are  the  most  impor- 
tant magnitudes  known  to  sentient  ])eings.  By  them  the  im- 
portance of  all  other  magnitudes,  and  of  all  other  experiences, 
actual  or  possible,  always  should  be  judged.  Quantity  of  pain 
varies  directly  as  the  intensity  and  the  duration,  and  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  intensity  into  the  duraiion.  Hence  if,  in 
any  painful  experience,  P  represents  tlie  average  intensity  ex- 
pressed in  pathons  and  M  tlie  duration  expressed  in  minutes,  the 
quantity  will  be  represented  by  PxM  pathon-minutes.  In  just 
the  same  way,  if  we  desire  to  measure  the  quantity  of  energy 
yielded  in  a  given  time  by  a  steam  engine  we  must  know  the 
power,  or  intensity  of  work,  and  the  duration,  or  the  time  during 
which  the  power  is  exerted.  Tims  if  the  power  is  P  horse-power, 
and  the  duration  T  minutes,  the  quantity  of  energy  will  be  rep- 
resented by  P  X  T  horso-power-minutes.  Wliat  in  the  theory  of 
units  are  known  as  the  dimensions  of  energy  are  thus  strictly 
comparable  to  what  with  propriety  may  be  called  the  dimensions 
of  pain  (and  pleasure).  The  intensity  of  painful  experiences 
may  be  called  the  intensity  dimension,  the  duration  may  be 
called  the  capacity  dimension,  and  a  similar  distinction  obtains 
in  the  case  of  pleasurable  experiences. 

As  we  have  noted,  preference  varies  inversely  as  duration  in 
painful  experiences  whose  intensity  is  the  same.  Therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  preference  as  i)etween  two  or  more  painful  ex- 
periences of  the  same  location  is  determined  by  quantity  alone. 
Reverting  now  to  the  quer^tion  on  pn^^o  110  we  see  that  the  answer 
depends  upon  whether  A  or  B  yields  the  greater  quantity  of 
pain.  If  A  gives  the  great(»r  quantity,  then  B  is  preferred  and 
vice  versa ;  or  in  general,  if  A  and  B  are  two  ])ainful  experiences., 
and   P,  P..  are  their  rc-pcttive  intensities,  and  M^  M^  their  re 
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Hpootivo  duration^  A  will  bo  proformi  to  B  when  P,  M,<  P,  M, 
nn<l  B  proforrod  to  A  whon  P,  M,  >  P,  M,.  This  is  men»ly  asHert. 
in^  m  nuithomHtical  laii^rua^'o  that  a  jK»nir)n  when  choosing 
Ix'twc^'n  two  painful  <»xf)oriem't»s  of  tho  sanio  location,  and 
considering  the  pain  involwd  in  thoni  alone,  will  always  chooso 
that  which  is  less  painful.  It  may  so<'ni  as  if  we  had  i^onie 
ratlier  a  l(»n^  road  merely  to  r(»ach  this  simple  and  n»adily 
admitted  n»sult,  hut  the  utility  of  taking  the  lonjr  road  will 
apjM'ar  later.  In  order  to  ec»mpndiend  the  utilitarian  (hn'trine, 
thi*  n*lation  of  inti'iisity  to  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  must 
!►♦•  nnoirTiiziMl  as  w<*ll  as  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  pr<»ha- 
hilitics,  tliey  an»  di'finite  measurahle  nmpiitudes  like  time, 
h'U^th,  HT(n\,  or  wei^lit. 

\Vf  have  now,  I  iM'lieve,  examined  every  possible  case  in  wliich 
j»r»*f«'ren(«»  is  determin»*d  hy  the  nmsideration  of  painful  ex- 
jt«ri«'nees  only,  and  tind,  in  peneral,  that  it  is  imlejH»iid«'nt  of 
th«*  kind  of  ex|M'rience,  and — witli  the  exc<*ptions  noted — of 
h^  hnation  in  time,  hut  is  dep'nd«»nt  upon,  and  jxenerally  ih^ 
ttrrniniMl  hy,  the  quantity  of  pain  invol\r«l,  the  smaller  quan- 
tity always  Iwin^'  pn'ferred  to  the  greater. 

If  now  we  examine  pleasurable  e\jHTien<*<*s  or  pleasures,  we 
^hall  fiml  that  th»-y  aUo  may  vary  in  four  tlitT«*nut  ways  — 
in  int»'n>ity.  in  duration,  in  kind,  in  hnation  —  in  this  n»sj)ect 
iM'in^  similar  to  painful  ones;  and  apiin  pref«Temv  is  de- 
trrmini'd,  in  p^neral,  by  quantity  of  plra-un*;  but  wliile  we 
pn'ft-r  the  h'ss  quantity  of  pain,  we  pnf«T  th«'  j:n»at«»r  quantity 
of  pleasure.  (\»rn'<p<»n«lin;r  to  thi<  antith«*<i<,  a  corri'lati'd  ex- 
o'ption  i^  found  d«'|M'ndinir  u|»on  bnation,  for  it  is  a  fn^picnt 
exjMTirnrr  that  quantity  of  plfa^^ure  i<s  «iomt'timi'<  sarritit*«»(K 
in  ord«r  t<»  «>btain  immrdiate  rather  than  n'lnote  nuili/^ition, 
and  such  sarritirt*.  what«*\er  we  mav  think  about  its  \ii-don), 
is  fvitlently  tb'librrate. 

We  mi^'ht.  if  w»»  please<K  devise  a  unit  of  pb»ji>ure,  as  we 
have  one  of  pain,  and  thu<  measure  intensities  and  quantiti«'s  of 
pb'asun*  a<  w«'  did  similar  nu»;:nitud«*s  in  tin*  ea<»'  of  pain. 
\V«*  *!»all,  ho\vrv«T,  adopt  a  mon*  t«»nvrnient  m«'thod  of  rn«as- 
unnifut.  Admit! MIL'  that,  in  pmrral,  of  two  pains  we  prefer 
tluit  b'a'st  in  <piantitv.  and  <»f  two  plea<un'«i  that  trreat»'-t  in 
quant  it  V,  Ift  ih  n»'\t  inquin*  how  prefcniire  i-i  drttTmiiitMl  when 
ne  rlMM»-i4»  bftwiin  e\}M'ri«'iui'*»  of  pain  and  pb'as\ir»\ 

Tiiio  ca^'s  an*  re»  o^jni/ahh' :  (I)  When  the  alternatives  are 
such  that  h^ation  in  time  may  enter  into  the  d^tM^iion,  (v*) 
When  thev  are  nc»t.     The  first  class  of  com^  art*  intlett»rininato. 
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because  no  universal  rule  is  discoverable  which  will  inform  us 
when,  in  the  decisions  of  a  fallible  being,  location  will  prevail 
and  when  it  will  not.  Therefore  Class  (1)  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. Class  (2)  is  divisible  into  four  cases:  (a)  When  one 
alternative  involves  pain  and  no  pleasure:  the  other  pleasure 
and  no  pain,  (b)  When  both  alternatives  involve  both  pleasure 
and  pain,  (e)  When  one  alternative  involves  pleasure  only: 
the  other  both  pleasure  and  pain,  (d)  When  one  alternative 
involves  pain  only:  the  other  both  pleasure  and  pain. 

In  case  (a)  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  second  alter- 
native involving  pleasure  but  no  pain  will  be  preferable. 

Case  (b)  requires  more  careful  discussion.  Suppose  two 
alternatives  A  and  B  to  be  alike  in  the  kind,  location,  and  dura- 
tion of  their  pleasure  and  pain,  but  different  in  the  relative 
intensity  of  each.  For  example,  alternative  A  might  be  that 
of  listening  to  a  concert  one  hour  long  while  suffering  from  a 
headache  whose  average  intensity,  let  us  say,  is  ^  pathon. 
Alternative  B,  an  experience  exactly  similar  except  that  the 
headache  has  an  intensity  1  pathon.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
case,  alternative  A  in  which  the  pleasure  is  the  same  while  the 
pain  is  only  one-half  that  of  B  will  be  prof  erred.  Ijct  us  now 
suppose  the  headache  of  the  same  average  intensity,  but  one  con- 
cert to  be  one  hour  and  one-half  in  length  —  the  other,  one 
hour;  that  is,  the  kinds,  locations  and  relative  intensities^  are 
the  same,  but  the  durations  are  different.  We  have  seen  that 
when  pleasure  alone  is  concerned  the  greater  duration  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  less,  whereas  when  pain  alone  is  concerned  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  How  is  it  when  pleasure  and  pain  both 
are  involved  ?  The  answer  can  be  obtained  only  by  consulting 
our  own  minds.  Any  one  so  doing  will,  I  believe,  answer  the 
question  by  saying  that  if  the  average  intensity  of  pleasure 
during  the  interval  is  more  than  equivalent  to  the  average  in- 
tensity of  pain,  the  longer  interval  will  be  preferred :  if  it  is 
less  than  equivalent,  the  shorter  interval.  But  what  do  we 
mean  by  equiralcnif  The  expression  appears  to  imply  that 
pain  intensities  and  pleasure  intensities  may  bo  compared  with 
respect  to  their  magnitude,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  we  ex- 
amine into  the  process  of  comparison  as  it  actually  occurs  in 

1  Tho  relativo  intensities  eonld.  in  praetioe,  hardly  remain  the  same 
under  the  eonditions  named,  owinir  to  the  operation  of  a  eanse  disenssed 
in  Chapter  7.  hut  ue  will  siippose  in  the  lonprer  eoneert  the  mnsie  to  be 
somewhat  l>etter.  so  that  the  averajre  intensity  of  pleasure  afforded  by 
it  remains  the  same  as  in  the  shorter  eoneert. 
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our  oxjM»rif»mT  wo  nhall  a^'^ri'o  that  the  nature  of  equivalence 
iiuiy  Ih»  expri'ssod  thus:  Wh^n  a  ^ivcn  pleasurable  exp^'rienec 
h«*ars  a  rehition  to  a  pven  painful  e\|M'rience  of  e<|ual  dura- 
tion, suth  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  first,  we  would  1h»  willing 
t«>  untlrrj:o  an  amount  of  pain  ecpial  Uk  but  not  exr«rding,  the 
xrorid,  thfu  thf  intrnsity  of  pb»asure  involved  in  the  first  ex- 
fMTi<nrt'  is  «'<|uivalrnt  to  the  intensity  of  pjiin  invo|v<*d  in  the 
>«ri)nd.  If  this  Im"  m»,  w<»  may  disp<»ns4»  with  the  necessity  of 
forimilatin;:  a  separate  unit  of  pleasure  intensity  and  use  for  our 
unit  that  int«'nsity  which  is  «'<|uivalent  to  a  patlion.  This  we 
may  «all  an  (inti-pnthon  or  hrdon  ((Jr.  ^Wi;  r.  ph.asun')  and  if 
w«»  rvik'T  to  pa;re  1  TJ  and  there  ntall  how  pain  intrnsitii*s  are 
compared  with  <'arh  otiier,  we  shall  s<i'  tluit  two  pathons  are 
«'<piival<'nt  to  two  h«*dons,  and  in  p'n<TaK  that  n  pathonn  are 
iMjni\alfnt  to  n  lu'don-i,  wIht**  n  n*pn*s<*nts  any  positive  number, 
inti'^rral  or  fractional;  an<l  just  as  a  pathon  is  <Hpiivalent  to 
a  hcdon  in  intensity,  s«»  a  pathon-minute  or  hour  is  «H|uivalent 
to  a  hedon-rninutc  or  hour  in  ipiantity.  In  fact,  pain  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  pleasure  that  a  nejrative  quantity  stands  to 
a  J»o^itive.  Hnth  may  he  mea>ured  l>y  units  of  tin*  same  kind, 
hut  o[»po?iite  ill  siirn.  Thus  we  may  eomlensi*  tin*  s<'parate  unita* 
of  pha^un*  and  p;»in  into  one  an<]  call  it  a  jyithtdnn  :  if  jmsitive 
It  evfireHMS  pleasure,  if  neirati\<',  pain.  'Pain  intensities  and 
fjuantitios  nia\  he  c^impand  with  pleasure  intensities  and  quan- 
titie>  by  means  of  pnfi'reiic*',  ju>t  a*»  we  compare  the  relative 
iiiti'ii^itie-.  of  pleasure  <»r  of  pain  with  one  another,  and  any 
unnTtaiiity  fnimd  in  the  on«*  unit  will  hi-  found  in  the  i»ther. 

Sup|Mi-:i'  now  in  the  (pir^tinn  under  diMU>^ion,  the  average 
intiii-ity  nf  pMJn  to  br  x  patlions  and  of  pb-axun*  y  lunlons, 
tl:»'n  \\«'  mav  an-\\«T  the  <pi«-tion  by  sayini:  that  if  x  i**  gn^ater 
than  v  in  nmiuTM.il  maLMiitmle.  uc  <hall  pnf»r  th«'  *«horter 
r«»nr.rt.  if  V  i-  lt*  atiT  tban  x,  the  loni:er.  It  i-  obs  imis  that 
in  tl-e  tir-t  ca^«".  \Ne  *ho»i!il  I'xjHrimr*'  a  b'^-^  *urplu^  of  pain 
bv  -♦•'««  tiiii:  t!i«'  ^}iort*T  durati«»n,  and  in  tl:«'  «'»<i»nd  a  ::n»ater 
-iirp'ii-*  of  pba^'Ure  b\  sebntin;:  the  lon::cr,  and  the  <\irj>lus  is 
**\w  nf  quant  It  V  in  each  caM».  In  fatt,  it  follow>  i:in«Tally  that 
of  two  ^^v  iiion-  alt'Tnativc-.  invohiui:  l«>th  pltM-nre  and  pain, 
>i!in!ar  in  bKatiMn,  that  «»ne  i^  pnf.  rre.l  wliuli  invi>l\fs  the 
jjr»at«  *t  -urplu^  of  pl.-a^un*,  or  if  n«»ne  in\«»l\«»  a  surplus  of 
j>:*M-un-,  that  nn«'  is  |.r«  ferr^'d  wlmli  in\«»l\i-^  tb»'  lea>t  sur- 
plus of  pam.  Tl  • -«'  cn!!-i.b'ratit»n-i  enable  u-i  t«)  jnni'ive  that 
ca-e  (a)  i^  m*  r.  1\  a  partuular  exanipb*  ^4  lan*  (b)  ;  for 
a   purely   pleasural»ie  experience   is  one   in   which   the   pleasure 
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is  expressed  by  some  positive  number  of  hedon-minutes,  while 
the  pain  is  expressed  by  0  pathon-minutes,  while  an  experience 
purely  painful  would  be  one  the  pain  of  which  would  be  ex- 
pressible by  some  positive  number  of  pathon-minutes,  and  the 
pleasure  of  which  would  be  expressible  by  0  hedon-minutes. 
With  these  considerations  clearly  in  mind,  we  may  under  case 
(b)  (p.  116)  class  the  possible  subordinate  cases  as  follows: 

(1)  Quantities  of  pain  and  pleasure  equivalent:  no  surplus 
of  pain  or  pleasure  —  no  preference. 

(2)  Equal  surplus  of  pain  —  no  preference. 

(3)  Equal  surplus  of  pleasure  —  no  preference. 

(4)  Unequal  surplus  of  pain: 

(a)  A  greater  surplus  than  B  —  B  preferred. 

(b)  B  greater  surplus  than  A  —  A  preferred. 
(5.)  Unequal  surplus  of  pleasure: 

(a)  A  greater  surplus  than  B  —  A  preferred. 

(b)  B  greater  surplus  than  A  —  B  preferred. 

(6)  A  surplus  of  pleasure:  B  surplus  of  pain  —  A  preferred. 

(7)  B  surplus  of  pleasure:  A  surplus  of  pain  —  B  preferred. 

Like  case  (a),  cases  (c)  and  (d)  may  be  considered  special 
examples  of  case  (b)  in  which  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  one 
alternative  is  reduced  to  zero,  and  are  governed  by  the  same 
principles.  That  is,  under  the  conditions  specified,  preference 
is  always  determined  by  quantity  —  pleasure  prevailing  over 
pain,  the  greater  pleasure  over  the  less,  and  the  less  pain  over 
the  greater. 

It  seoms  from  our  examination  beginning  on  page  108  that  in 
the  very  numerous  cases  in  which  preference  is  determined  by 
considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain  alone,  (cases  so  numerous 
that  some  writers  have  suggested  that  they  include  all  cases  of 
the  determination  of  preference),  that  preference  is  never  de- 
termined by  the  kind  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  always  by  quan- 
tity or  location  in  time,  and  when  determined  by  location,  imme- 
diate pleasures  and  remote  pains  are,  at  least  among  the  less 
deliberative  beings,  generally  preferred  to  remote  pleasures  and 
immediate  pains.  The  most  frequently  occurring  and  con- 
spicuous cases  of  this  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  location  are  those 
in  which  a  small  hut  immediate  benefit  is  preferred  to  a  great 
but  remote  one,  and  those  in  which  an  alternative  involving  an 
immediate  temporary  pain,  and  a  remote  but  permanent  pleas- 
ure, is  rejected  for  one  involving  less  or  no  pain,  but  also  less 
or  no  pleasure.     Many  examples  of  such  decisions  will  occur 
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to  i'V<Tyc»nc.  They  an*  p'nmilly  n*pir(I<*<I  as  due  to  lack  (»f 
fon^i^lit  on  the  part  of  those  making  them,  and  in<itH»d  are  far 
nion»  eoinnion  ainon;;  animals,  ehildren,  and  ipiorant  i)erson> 
than  amoii;:  Ix'in^'s  more  mature  and  farscvin^.  Amou^  adult>, 
sometimes  eonsideraitions  of  (|uaiitity,  sometimes  th(3H4»  of  hH*a- 
tion  pn'vail,  d<|M'ndin;;  mueh  upon  tin*  de;;ree  of  remoteness 
of  the  hnirlits  or  injuries  involved,  as  well  as  upon  the  magni- 
tude <»f  the  surplus  of  the  pleasure  or  pain.  As  the  ex|H»riene<» 
of  men  incn-jisis  and  their  d^tisions  lMronu»  niore  delilnTat**, 
prefennee  tends  more  and  more  to  he  dtnided  hy  the  nipn  or 
ipiantitv  (►f  the  surplus  alone,  pleasure  always  prevailing  over 
pain,  the  Irss  pain  <>N«'r  the  |rn*ater,  and  the  pn»ater  pleasure 
over  the  l(»ss,  inde|M'ndent  of  hnation.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
hein^'s  p)vern<M|  more  hy  imfuds4*  than  hy  judgment,  location  in 
more  ofti*n  th«'  contmlling  factor.  Such  a  relation  lH*twe«'n  ma- 
turity of  judguH'nt  and  the  character  of  the  motives  controlling 
acts  su;:;:ests  a  si;:nilicant  distinction. 

In  the  f<»rep)in«:  analvsis  it  has  lM»i»n  our  endeavor  to  learn 
hy  what  charartrristics  of  painful  or  pleasurahle  experiences 
prefcri'iice  i,v  tittmnined.  \V<Juhl  it  Im*  projM'r  to  iiupiire  if 
thesi»  charact<Ti>ti(s  are  those  hy  which  it  s/ionltl  or  ouffht  to 
l)e  di  tirmincti  ?  In  this  class  of  d^iisions  do<»s  what  is  coincide 
with  what  mnjht  iu  />♦•  /  In  order  that  the  question  inav  Ih» 
answenMJ  without  prejudice,  at  this  point.  I  suggest  that  the 
reader,  if  so  in(  Iine<l.  reiii<pe<  t  the  various  ca.s4»s  we  have  cited, 
and  hiiiiH'lf  tltcide  which  he  thinks,  on  grounds  of  pun*  s«df- 
int«  re-t.  an*  correct,  and  which  incornnt  <l«*ci^i(»ns  -  which 
slmuld.  and  wliich  >hoidd  not  Im»  ma«le  —  remeiidM'ring  that  tlH»S4» 
an*  the  dci  i«.inn<  nf  a  hcing  acting  in  his  ciwn  intercut  alone, 
since  hv  our  hv|M>the<is  a«  ts  atfcctini:  the  intere>t-  nf  other 
hejiii's  an*  not  among  tho^^e  jdiNsically  po<.>dde.  Then*  can 
he  little  donl»t  of  the  n-ult  of  surh  ail  in««|>et  tion.  Thos«»  in 
Mhich  ipiantitv  tietermiiiev  prefen-nce  will  h«-  pronouno-d  riijhi 
or  mm » t  dec!-inn<:  tlios**  in  which  hnation  determines  it, 
f/T'//M/  nr  im"rrfif.  In  other  word«».  a  man  >hould.  when 
a«ting  ill  hi<  <»un  interest,  <t'hn  t  that  alternati\e  uhith  yii*ld.< 
the  greate«.t  «)ii;»ntitv  i.f  ph*a-un'.  if  an\  can  \i»'M  pleasure, 
an«l  if  n'»ne  ran.  then  he  >h«Mild  s**h»ct  that  yielding  the 
lea-t  ijuaiit:t\  of  pan.  TlM»'.e  uIium*  det  i^ion-  are  «»therwise 
deterinimd  an-  -ai.!  to  ait  a^'aiu^t  their  own  int«re*t  —  their 
d«-«  i-j«»n^  are  -.li'l  t<<  !•*•  •lilTennt  from  \*hat  they  *»hould.  «»r  ought 
to  Im*.  Thi^  i*  t}i«'  -:iii|»le-t  topiinoii  >t  n-4*.  and  uill,  I  Indieve, 
he    univer>ally    adnutl'd.     In    >hort,    the    use    t»f    the    temu} 
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right,  trrong,  should  and  ought,  correct  and  incorrect,  in  the 
above  connection  will  be  conceded  to  be  in  general  conformity 
with  usage.  If  so,  we  have  a  generally  conceded  meaning  of 
these  words  as  applied  to  a  very  numerous  and  important  class 
of  voluntary  acts,  viz.  a  right  act,  or  the  one  among  the  possible 
alternatives  which  should  be  selected,  is  that  act  resulting  in  the 
greatest  surplus  of  pleasure,  if  pleasure  be  attainable,  or  if  it 
be  unattainable,  then  it  is  that  resulting  in  the  least  surplus  of 
pain.  A  wrong  act  is  a  not-right  act,  or  one  selected  from  con- 
siderations different  from  those  which  detennine  the  selection 
of  a  right  act.  As  numerous  illustrations  of  right  and  wrong 
decisions  of  this  character  will  occur  to  the  reader,  none  need 
be  cited  here.  If,  however,  he  will  consider  a  number  of  such 
illustrations  an  important  characteristic  of  them  all  will  be 
obvious.  None  of  them  appear  to  involve  the  fulfilment  or  viola- 
tion of  any  moral  obligation,  or  to  be  a  matter  with  which  con- 
science has  any  concern.  In  other  words,  although  they  involve 
a  distinction  between  what  should  be  and  what  should  not  be 
—  between  right  and  wrong  acts  or  decisions  —  they  involve  no 
distinction  between  conscientious  acts  and  unconscientious 
acts.  Hence  we  should  fcH?l  inclined  to  express  this  distinction 
as  one  between  correct  and  incorrect  acts  rather  than  between 
right  and  wrong  ones.  The  significance  of  this  peculiarity  of 
terms  expressive  of  acts  affecting  the  interests  of  one  person 
only,  will  become  apparent  in  Chapter  6. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have  considered  experiences 
involving  pain,  pleasure,  or  both,  as  the  determinants  of  prefer- 
ence wlien  the  alternatives  were  between  two  specific  experiences 
which  differed  from  each  other  in  kind  alone,  intensity  alone, 
duration  alone,  location  alone,  or  quantity  alone,  and  such  a 
mode  of  investigation  was  necessary  in  order  to  discover  just 
what  characteristics  of  pleasurable  or  painful  experiences  gov- 
ern preference,  for  if  we  had  considered  particular  experiences 
which  varied  in  kind,  intensity,  duration,  and  l(K*ation,  at  the 
same  tinu?,  we  oi)viouslv  could  not  have  learned  by  which  of 
these  characteristics  ])rcfcr(»nce  was  determined.  Tiife,  however, 
dcK's  not  consist  of  a  series  of  isolated  and  independent  ex- 
periences. Discontinuity  of  consciousness  occurs,  of  course, 
notably  in  sleep,  but,  in  general,  one  state  of  consciousness  melts 
into  the  next  without  anv  l)reak  in  continuitv.  By  an  ex- 
perience  we  mean  any  portion  of  tliis  continuous  flow  of  ex- 
perience contemplated  i>y  itself,  and  in  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion   we  have  not  placed  any  restriction  upon  the  duration  of 
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this  i)ortion;  for  anything?  wo  havo  8ai<l,  any  of  the  experionccrt 
(•it«*<l  niav  hav«»  hist«'«|  as  wi*l!  a  voar  as  a  pocond.  It  is  true 
that  wo  havo  not  sjMHifically  dis^ussod  tho  ofToct  of  a  sorios  of 
«liH<fnitiniious  [)ainfiil  or  ph'asura!»lo  oxi)orionco8,  hut  I  an- 
ticipato  no  trnvors<*  of  tho  nss<Ttion  that  whothor  the  oxp<'ri- 
♦  iirts  an*  cnntinnous  or  disoontinuous,  dopondont  or  indi'p»nd(»nt, 
th«*  ti^titimny  of  consciousnoss  informs  lis  that  proforonco  under 
th<'  oondition-i  pnstuhitod,  is  drtorniin«'<l  hy  tho  prinoiph^s  which 
have  hn'ii  pojnti'd  out,  and  inoroovor,  thes4»  are  as  applioal)le 
\\\\rn  thrcr,  four,  ton,  or  an  in<li*tinito  nuinlior  of  alt«Tnativeft 
an'  opon  to  us,  as  thoy  aro  whrn  tlie  altomativos  are  oonfined 
to  two.  That  is,  in  dtMidin«r  hrtwo^'n  two  or  more  ox|M'rionce8 
involving:  ploasun*  or  pain,  <»r  Iwith,  to  ours^dvc^s  ah>no,  that  one 
<)iould  h<*  si'lrcti'tl  which  involvis  tho  proat^^st  al«rfhraic  surplus 
of  pleasure.  This  may  ho 'ronsidorod  in  th<»  nature  of  a  uni- 
vi-r-al  moral  intuit iou,  hooaus**  it  is  indo[x'n<h'nt  of  all  lo<*al, 
fortuiti<»us.  or  tran^irnt  dfttTminants  of  pn'foronce.  I  shall 
call  it  tht'  Law  oh  I*|{|n<  ipi.k  of  rH»:FKKKN("K. 

In  addititui  to  tho  principh's  ostahlinlHMJ,  hut  ono  postidate  is 
n-<jnin'd  to  cnahlr  u«i  to  n*i»r»'^nt  diairraminatioallv  tho  variation 
of  haj»pinr<s  throu^djout  thf  life  of  an  indiviilual,  viz.  that  at 
rviTv  moment  of  his  lifo  the  intensity  of  tlio  ph»asuro  or  pain 
f»lt  is  of  ^ome  particular  \alue  (wiiirh  may  he  zero),  and  I  ap- 
prehend no  divM'ut  from  >ueh  a  proposition:  for  tho  only  alter- 
nativi*  \\o»ild  Im'  to  assert  that  it  was  of  n«»  partieular  value; 
in  othrr  uonN,  wa<  of  two  or  more  valur^  at  thf  ^luw  time  — 
an  n-'^iTtion  of  donhtfid  intellJL'ihility. 

Ktipin;:  in  mind  then  the  drtinition  of  tuir  unit  of  intensity 
;:i\«  I]  on  pai^e  111.  ht  u^  att«'mpt  to  ton-trmt  in  Fiir.  •"»  a  dia- 
;:ram  n-pp'^-'fitiUL'  tin*  ronr«-f  <»f  the  lif**  «»f  an  indi\idual.  ^o  far 
a-  it  iiiNohr-i  pleasure  or  pain,  for  one  day  of  tw^ntv-four 
hour**.  hi-taiHj-v  TiH-asiin'd  hori/oijt;dh .  or  alnUi;  thr  X  a\i<, 
(  \  -  X  )  n'pn'^<'nt  jM-riod^j  of  tim»»,  and  the  tw»'ntv-four  di- 
xi^inn-i  inf«»  \\hi«h  tlie  diairnim  is  divided  hv  v«Ttiral  lin«*^,  each 
n-pp'-riu  an  jionr  m  that  day:  tin-  line  marked  Y  -  Y  (th«» 
Y  a\i-)  npH"*  ntiniT  mwin,  tin*  mornin;:  hour<  Immul'  r»  pn'^^'nti^l 
tn  tln'  h'ft.  iIm'  aftrrijo'-n  hour<  to  tlu'  riirht  of  tli**  n'M»n  lino. 
Inten^itit-i  an-  ni«'a'-»ir»«l  \«Tti<al!\.  pha^nn*  ImIih:  r»'prt"i«ntod 
hy  di^taui*  -  a!H»\.-  \\  o  \  axi^^.  pain  hv  tliotame^  h»!nw  it.  The 
iM'avv  hori/Minal  Iuh-  tlivide  thr  diai:ram  into  path«'don«J,  thoste 
moa>urod  ahnv.-  th*-  lin.-  hritiL'  jM»*iti\«'.  tho«io  Ih'Imw  no^^ative. 
points  on  tilt*  \  a\i-  rfpn-.  nt  /rro  intm-ity,  or  a  condition 
whoa*  neither  pain  nor  pleaMire  is  o.xjH'rionced.     At  tinit^  when 
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pain  and  pleasure  an*  felt  pimultaneously  the  value  reci)rcled 
n'pre»*entK  the  diiferenei*  of  intensity,  or  resultant.  It  is  eiear 
then,  from  the  jH)stulate  formulated  on  the  pn»<'<»<lin^  pap% 
that  for  every  moment  of  time  in  the  lif<*  of  th<»  ^iven  individ- 
ual during  the  day  repn'sent<»<l  there  is  a  pain  or  pleasure 
intensity  of  some  particular  value  whieh  may  Im»  repres«'nte<l 
on  the  diagram  hy  a  pt»riH»ndieular  erf»<ted  at  the  point  on 
the  X  axis  n'pn»s<»nting  that  moment.  If  the  inti-nsity  is  one 
of  pieasun»,  the  |><TiM*ndi('ular  will  1m»  in  a  [xwitivf  din'ction 
<ir  upward  from  the  X  axis;  if  it  is  one  of  pain,  it  will  be 
downward  or  negative:  the  length  nf  the  |H'r[)«'ndi('ular  will 
reprf»S4»nt  the  degree*  of  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Supj)ose  now  sueh  a  jH'rjM'udieular  to  l»e  enn'ted  at  poinU 
n»pre?st»nting,  say  every  s«M«»nd  during  the  twenty-four  lu»urs, 
and  that  a  line  Im»  drawn  eoniH»<ting  the  emis  of  tluse  |N*r|N>n- 
dieulars.  A  eurvt*  mc»n»  or  h'ss  like  that  in  the  diagram  would 
thus  he  trae«»<l.  an<l  would  repn»s«'nt  eomfd«'trly  the  variation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  of  that  indivitlual  during  that  day.  The 
interpretation  of  tlie  eurve  is  very  simple.  If  we  ^suppose  it  to 
repn»s<'nt  the  lif«'  of  a  clerk,  say  on  some  normal  hu-in^^ss  day, 
we  S4H»  that  for  the  first  S4«vrn  h»Mirs  the  eurvr  is  ei»inrident  with 
the  X  axis,  n*pn*«'nting  a  condition  painh*-is  iind  pl«'a<un*h»M 
—  in  fa«*t.  wr  miiv  rasilv  infer  that  during  tho^-  hnurs  he  wa?" 
aslii'p,  and  that  his  sl«H»p  wa<  dreand«'*is.  \lv  awakes  at  M»ven, 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  gixxl  breakfast.  toi:rther  with  the 
IwMlily  well  Ix'ing  that  is  fi^lt  in  health,  rau<«''*  tin*  curve  t«»  risi» 
slightly  while  hr  is  dressing.  The  c<»n»»id«Tal»lc  ri*»«'  fmm  right 
to  eight-thirty  indicates  tlit*  hrcakfnst  hour,  wliirh  i<  r\idently 
a  satisfactorv  (»ne.  (Joing  to  ]\\<  dailv  work,  wliirh  if  it  i<  that 
of  the  avera;:e  clerk  is  unintcre>ting  rni>nLrli,  pira-iin*  give** 
place  to  inditT«Tt'nce.  jind  then  to  a  «'<»ndition  to  which  uncon- 
MMousne«is  i<i  pn'fcr:d»le  the  t-urve  rn»-*ic^  thf  \  axi*-  and  for 
about  thn-^'  hours  he  ilrthlL'*"*  at  his  ta^k  with  -li^'ht  tliutiia- 
tions  of  ennui  until  xhr  approach  of  th«*  n'K»n  Immif.  uhm  an- 
ticipation of  fro'dom  and  lunch  ran-«<  tin-  »ur\«'  to  nNn>ss 
the  X  axis  and  as^uim*  po«;itive  valu»'<  ai;:iiri.  Th«'-r  iinn-a^e 
during  tlu»  meal,  f«>r  in  healthy  ]MT'»«»n»»  tatiiii:  i-  an  »-njn\ah|f» 
«vrU|>ation.  The  afterno«»n  i**  a  reprtitinn  of  tln'  iM«»riiinL'.  and 
the  curve  jjradualh  ri«»ini:.  hmto^h*...  the  \  a\'-!  ah* Mil  five 
o'ehnk.  At  tlvi»-tliirt\  he  leavi*»  hi^  plan'  «»f  t»M«.iiii^^  ;ii\,]  ba^* 
dinner  lM'tw»'eii  wi\  jnul  •«i\-f«»rt\-ti\i'.  \\  ■•  u**!  ^uppoM'  that 
h«»  reatls  and  talk-  !•»  \\'\<  fafnilx  in  the  tVfuinL'.  uhi«h  ac«f>unt.< 
f«ir  the  di-^tinetlx  |N»«.iti\e  \alues  of  ihr  eur\e  froni  dinner  time 
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to  eleven  o'clock.  Supposing  him  to  get  to  sleep  at  eleven- 
forty-five,  the  day  closes  as  it  began  with  the  curve  coincident 
with  the  X  axis. 

It  is  obvious  that  curves  of  this  character,  suflBciently  mag- 
nified could  be  made  to  show  every  fluctuation  in  the  intensity 
of  happiness  of  every  sentient  being  during  every  day  of  its 
life.  The  curve  given  is  purposely  made  very  simple,  and 
is  intended  merely  as  an  example.  Owing  to  our  assumption  of 
good  health  and  freedom  from  all  care  the  curve  expresses 
(algebraically)  greater  haj)piness  than  on  normal  days  would  be 
experienced.  It  incidentally  expresses  also,  what  I  believe  to  be 
probably  true,  that  in  the  life  of  the  average  working  indi- 
vidual more  pleasure  is  obtained  from  eating  than  from  any 
other  one  source,  and  perhaps  than  from  all  other  sources  com- 
bined. 

The  happiness  curve  thus  exemplified  expresses  not  only 
diurnal  variations  of  pleasure  and  pain  intensity,  but  also  the 
quantities  of  pleasure  and  pain  experienced  during  the  day 
recorded,  and  expresses  them  as  accurately  as  it  does  their  in- 
tensities. To  discover  how  this  is,  let  us  examine  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  5  between  ton  and  eleven  A.  M.  and  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  that  between  these  hours  the  degree  of 
pain  (or  boredom)  remains  constant.  This  would,  of  course, 
be  represented  by  the  curve  remaining  parallel  with  the  X  axis 
and  below  it.  Now  as  quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  is  pro- 
portional to  intensity  and  duration,  it  is  proportional  to  their 
product,  and  using  the  units  defined  on  page  117  it  is  equal  to 
their  product.  It  is  therefore  ecjual  to  the  area  represented  on 
the  curve  by  Xj  x^  a  b,  since  tiiis,  on  our  assuni])tion,  must 
be  a  rectangle  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  intensity  measured  by 
Xj  a,  niulti|)lied  by  the  duration,  measured  bv  Xj  x.^.  Not  only 
does  this  repn^sent  the  (juantity  of  pain  experic^noed  between  ten 
and  eleven  A.  ^I.,  but  by  an  inspection  of  the  diagram,  we  see 
that  the  intensity  is  -  |^  pathedon  and  is  constant.  An  in- 
tensity of  —  ]^  j>ath(Mlon  exi)erienced  for  one  hour  will  give  a 
<|uantity  of  —  ^  patlRMlon-hours  or  —1'^  pathedon-minutes,  and 
licncc  tiic  diagram  not  only  n'j)res{'nts  to  the  eye  the  quantity  of 
])ain  thus  ex|)eri('nced,  but  giv(^s  us  the  means  of  r\|)ressing  it  in 
definite  units.  If  now  we  suppose  tlu»  rectanizle  x,  x^  a  b 
(lividcd  by  vertical  lines  into  sixty  e(|nal  n^etanjrlrs,  the  area  of 
each  of  these  will  re]>rcscnt  —  ^  pathc(lon-inin;itc,  and  in  each 
of  these,  as  in  the  larger  rectangle,  the  quantity  of  pain  ex- 
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jMTionccHl  (luring  a  particular  tinio  interval  is  seen  to  be  rcpre- 
s<'ntf(l  by  an  area  on  the  «lia^rani  boun(l<Ml  by  the  eurv(\  the 
X  axis,  an<l  the  two  vertical  lines  (onlinates)  n»presi'nting  the 
fmin  intensitirs  at  tin*  be^nnnin;^  and  end  of  the  interval  re- 
sjM*ftivi»ly.  \V<»  hav<'  shown  that  this  must  hv  true  of  an  in- 
trrval  during  which  thr  inti'nsity  nMuains  constant.  By  using 
thr  methods  of  thi*  int<'^'ral  cahulus  it  may  U*  shown  that  the 
ruh'  i>  tMjually  valid  when  the  intensity  is  continuously  varying; 
that  is,  the  area  betw<'<'n  the  curve,  the  X  axis  and  the  onli- 
nates which  mark  (df  the  L'iven  int<rval,  will  always  be  the 
measure  of  the  (juantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  whether  constant 
or  continuously  \aryin^^  'i'liis  is  proved  in  every  work  on 
cahulus  —  its  tiemonstration  would  be  out  of  place  here  —  nor 
n<*iMl  the  reader  fear  that  the  demonstration  would  not  apply 
to  such  intan;^Mhle  thin;rs  as  plea>ure  and  pain.  1'he  proof,  as 
pven.  applies  to  any  unvarying  or  continucKisly  varying  kuc- 
cc--ion  of  magnitudes  whatever  their  nature.  All  that  we  liave 
doin»  in  the  above  examination  is  t<i  tlM^jfeticallv  a^^certain,  in 
a  concrete  ca^^e,  the  (Irfinitr  {ntt'tjrnl  of  hajtjn'nrss  —  in  this 
case  negative,  namely,  the  sum  of  all  the  succ4'ssive  <|uantities 
of  pain  exjKriemrd  by  a  sentient  being  between  two  definite 
moments  in  time,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  —  Iv*  pathe<|on- 
minut«'s.  '{'he  acciiraty  with  which  we  may  thus  <letermine  the 
(juantity  of  pain  (or  plea>nn-)  by  integration  depends  upm 
how  accuratelx  the  <ur\e  repre-entx  the  actual  variation  of  pain 
or  pleasure  during  the  interval  c«»n<idcred — and  it  deiM-ncN 
UjMin  nothiuL'  cI-m'.  it  is  nl»viou<  that  the  method  explainer! 
of  obtaining  the  <|uantity  of  pain  ex|>iTienced  betwei-n  any  two 
moments  in  time  i>  eijunliy  availalde  in  obtainim:  «juantities  <»f 
f»lea>ure.  so  that  by  m»a-uring  on  Fig.  ."»  the  se\eral  area^  Ih»- 
tw»*en  the  <  urve  and  the  X  axis  above  that  axi-^  —  the  positive 
area>  —  we  may  obtain  the  «juantity  of  pb-a-^ure  t\:v,rii»nced 
during'  the  dav  bv  the  indi\idual  whose  lift-  it  npn-Miit-.  Bv 
mea>urin;:  tin*  •similar  area-^  U-lnw  the  X  axi^  ~  !';••  n«'i:ative 
areas  —  v\e  ma\  ol»tain  tlie  «juantity  of  pain  e\p.ri«  n«  i-d  during 
the  sann'  time.  \\\  -nl»traeting  the  sum  of  tli**  nei:;in\e  an»as 
from  the  sum  of  the  positive  area^.  or  nrt-  rrr^i.  u»-  -ihall  g»*L 
the  »iurplus  of  pl«a>ure  or  pain,  whiehever  it  ma\  b.'.  In  the 
i'urve  *ho\\n,  the  <juantitv  of  plisi-un*  i^  >.5  !:«•.!. .n-ii. :n:it«  ^,  tlie 
<juantity  of  j»ain  los  path«»n-i!iinnt«'-.  lmmm-'  a  -urplu-  of  pain 
of   w'*  patliMn-nnnuti-   for  th«'  dii\. 

.\t    thi^    p««int,    I    apprehend    t}'«'    n*a«!«T    mav    b.*    inclined    to 
ask  —  What    i>    the  u-e   of  all    thi-r     Of   what    Mr\Ke   can   UiC 
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plotting  of  such  imaginary  data  be?  It  can  but  seek  to  repre- 
sent the  unknown,  if  not  the  unreal.  In  reply  to  such  criticism, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  object  for  which  the  explanation  is  in- 
troduced does  not  depend  for  its  fulfilment  upon  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  any  particular  curve,  and  is  therefore  unaffected 
by  the  uncertainty  incident  to  any  attempt  to  plot  one.  It  is 
introduced  primarily  to  give  our  ideas  precision  and  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  the  exact  meaning  which  we  intend  giving  the 
words  right  and  u^rong.  The  fact  then  that  no  one  has  in  his 
or  her  possession  the  data  for  accurately  constructing  such  a 
curve  is  of  small  consequence.  All  we  require  to  know  is  that 
throughout  the  life  of  every  sentient  being  the  succession  of 
values  which  the  pain  or  pleasure  intensities  assume  are  definite 
values,  and  would,  therefore,  if  plotted,  result  in  a  curve  having 
the  characteristics  pointed  out.  We  do  not  need  to  know  what 
the  values  are,  but  only  that  they  are  definite  or  particular 
values,  and  this  it  would  be  yQxy  difficult  to  deny.  It  certainly 
does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  values  of  these  intensities 
are  unknown  that  they  therefore  have  no  values.  If  so,  we 
should  be  justified  in  asserting  that  because  we  do  not  know 
the  number  of  horses,  or  cows,  or  sheep,  in  the  United  States 
that  therefore  there  is  no  particular  number;  or  that  because 
the  distance  of  the  polar  star  from  the  earth  is  unknown,  that 
it  is  therefore  at  no  particular  distance.  Whiit  Professor 
Donkin  says  about  the  practical  difficulty  of  accurately  express- 
ing degrees  of  Ix'lief  or  expectation  applies  equally  well  to  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  degrees  of  intensity  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure.    He  says: 

"T  do  not  see  on  what  jn*ound  it  can  be  doubted  that  every 
definite  state  of  boliof  conceminpr  a  proposed  hypothesis,  is  in 
itself  capable  of  Ix'inp:  represented  by  a  numerical  expression, 
however  difficult  or  imprncticnble  it  may  be  to  ascertain  its  actual 
value.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  in  numbers  the 
vis  viva  of  all  the  particles  of  a  human  body  at  any  instant;  but 
no  one  doubts  that  it  is  capable  of  numerical  expression."  ^ 

It  is  apparent  then  that  such  a  curve  as  we  have  represented 
would  be  const ructible,  had  wo  the  requisite  knowledge,  for 
everv  sentient  bcin^  in  crention  durinc:  everv  hour  of  its  life. 
Suppose  a  sentient  and  intelligent  being  to  be  able  to  forecast 
the  course  of  the  curve  for  the  day  next  ensuing  in  his  own 

I  "  Philosophioal  Mnpazino."  4th  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  354. 
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life.  Suppose*  him  to  (li>i<»ov<»r  thnt  the  pum  of  the  negative 
areas  n*preK*iitin;;  ({uantity  of  pain  oxcch^Ih  in  iiui^itucli  tlie 
sum  of  ihi*  ]hmU\v  arras  n*pn*s4»niing  quantity  of  pleasurr. 
Woulfl  Ih»  or  w<»ul<l  !h»  not  wisli  to  live  tlirough  sueh  a  day? 
that  is,  wonhl  he  or  would  Ix*  not  prefer  such  a  <lay  t4>  ohlivion 
for  an  t^jual  fHTitnl?  Or  '•uppose  jje  had  already  livo<l  thn)u;rh 
the  day,  would  lit*  or  would  he  n<»t  de>ire  to  live  the  day  over 
a>niin,  or  ratluT.  live  over  apiin  a  day  in  which  the  quantiti(*s 
nf  pain  and  pl«*a«iure  were  «*\aetly  tin*  saint*?  Tt*  answer  this 
«|u«*>tion  four  jMMiits  must  fir>t  In*  s<»tthMl.  (1)  Is  his  ehi»ie«' 
<lr«i<|rd  hy  eon>iderations  of  plra<^ure  and  pain  alone?  ("i)  l^ 
In*  an  «*;roli>l,  on**,  namely,  who  eonsi(h*rs  the  etTtH't  of  arts  on 
hiinsflf  alone?  {'A)  Is  what  he  wnuld  d«ni<le  eoineiilent  with 
what  he  sluntltl  <lr<i«h' — that  is,  will  he  rtMMi^'nize  and  a«t  u|Mm 
what  he  would,  if  tin'  tpiostion  wen»  entin*ly  im|NTsonal.  <h»fi<le 
to  Ih*  th*»  riL'lit  or  cornH-t  eourse  of  action?  (1)  Will  any  event 
presumed  to  cKrur  tlurinjr  the  «lay  alTts-t  the  surplus  of  ph*asun* 
or  pain  on  any  or  all  suhsispient  days?  If  we  sup|H>s4*  the  first 
thni*  <jue>ti<»ns  to  l»e  answrriMl  in  the  aflirmative.  and  th*»  last 
in  tlie  m'j/ative.  it  follows  fn>m  our  tletinition  of  <*(|uivalent 
quant itit-  nf  pl«-a^ure  an<l  pain  that  \u*  Wf»idd  pn»fer  to  omit 
the  dav  fmm  lii^  lif«»  —  lu»  would  eon^idrr  it  to  1m»  x\ni  worth 
livinjr.  Suppor-r  now  that  in-t«'afl  of  fon't'astin^  a  ^in^rle  ihiy, 
our  h\potlu'ti«  al  htinir  wa«*  ahli»  to  forit-a.-^t  hi-^  wholi*  suhs4^ 
qiH'nt  lift*  ainl  dJMovfn'd  that  wIh'U  e<»mfd«'tely  summt>d  up, 
it  -liowf'ii  an  fvcr-*  of  n«*i;ativ«'  ar»»a  —  a  surplus  of  pain.  Thi"* 
Would  t'liminafi'  tin*  nni-inity  of  having:  the  know|t»di^»  men- 
tion«'d  in  tin*  fourtli  (•»ndition.  -^inti*  thrre  would  t!ii*n  he  ni> 
Mil»>«-(|Ufnt  da\<.  AL'ain,  h-t  us  a-^'^ume  the  nMuaininjr  questions 
an*  an^wi'HHl  in  tlif  aMiniiativ«\  and  airain  we  an*  fon-fd  to  the 
eontlu-ion  that  h«*  would  j»ri  fiT  ohlivion  -  in  this  ea^^e  pn^fer 
«l«'ath  to  lifi*.  Now  it  is  fsidt-nt  that  f«'W  jhtsous,  even  wlien 
th«-y  an*  praitii-allv  ciTtain  that  thfir  <uhs<M|u«'nt  life  will  n*<ult 
in  a  *urp!u^  of  j»ain.  pnf»-r  <li'ath  to  lifi'.  Thi**  i«»  «Npjivalent 
to  savimr  tliat  with  a  majoritv  of  fx>TVfinH  tht»  third  eon<Iition 
ahovf  ni«ntion.iJ  {<  n<»t  fnltilh'd.  that  hhmi  do  not.  in  such 
<*a>«":.  a«  t  in  tin  ir  <»N\n  int»Ti"*t.  lnd<NMl.  their  de<i-i«)ns  are 
not  ha^M'd  on  n'a*i«»Ti.  hut  i»n  in^finif — an  instint't  <*o!ninon  to 
l»oth  nn-n  au'l  anim.il-.  H*  iMf  th»ir  a<  t-  an*  not  eontp»lle<l  hy 
r<»n-id«'rat:«»ii^  *»(  p!«a-uri'  and  !nin.  h\it  hv  th«'  f»'ar  of  ilrath. 
In  a^^uuiint:  ih«Ti  ^in-  that  in  !''♦•  r.i-i-  •/  onr  sii|»p<K«H?  )H>in^ 
r«.nditi«»n  "•  i-  full'ill'd.  wi-  an*  ii-.-^iiminL'  that  h«*  is  uithout  the 
f«-ar  nf  di-ath. 
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liCt  uft  now  turn  our  attention  to  Pip:.  6.  It  roproscnts  tlie 
(•iirv<*  of  happin(»ss  of  two  individualH  for  a  particular  day. 
The  (lottrd  lih<*8  A — A  and  B — B  aro  the  two  indivitlual  curves. 
TIh»  solid  liiir  V — (/  is  a  derivative  curve  whose  characteristic 
is  that  th<'  position  of  every  point  upon  it  is  deti'rniined  l»y  th«» 
al^rrliraic  sum  of  tlie  luippini^ss  valuw  of  the  two  in<lividinil 
( urvcs  at  |H)ints  corres|Mindin^'  to  it  in  time.  For  example,  \vi 
ii>  takr  thr  |HMnt  on  thi'  curve  (' — ('  correspon<lin^  to  the  tim** 
\  V.  M.  It  is  fixed  as  follows:  Tlio  happiness  value  of  tlu* 
riirvr  .\ — A  for  that  m(»ment  in  time  is  .IS  pathrdon:  that  of 
{\\r  civrve  \^ — li  is  —  .'205  patlnMlon.  Tlieir  al^ehraic  sum  will 
thi-n^fore  he  .IS  -  .'2or»  -  —  .()*2r»  pathedon,  which  <letcrmim'^  th«» 
position  of  the  point  of  the  curve  (' — C  for  I  I*.  M.  .Ml  other 
points  on  tin'  curve  an»  <h*termined  in  a  similar  nnmner.  At 
times  when  onlv  one  individual  is  cons<-ious  the  n^sultant  curve 
is  coincitlent  with  the  curv<»  of  the  other  individual.  When 
n«'ither  is  cons<ious  it  is  c<iincident  with  the  .\  axis.  It  thus 
happrn-i  in  the  example  L'ivi*n.  that  the  termini  of  tlie  curv«»s 
A — .V  and  (' — ('  are  coincident.  The  curve  (' — ('  thm  n*pn»- 
M'tit'^  the  happim'«»>  ciirM*  of  an  individual  win*  r\p«'ri«!u*«*s, 
in  hi>  own  |M'rH>n.  the  pain  and  pleasure  ex|X'rifnce«l  hy  the 
individuals  wIiom'  tiirvrs  are  .V — .\  and  B — U  si'pnratfly,  that 
i<.  his  srnsatioiiH  nf  pleasure  an<l  pain  are  the  resultants  of 
tlieirs,  and  the  happin<*ss  value  of  his  day,  measuHMJ  in  units  of 
(juantity,  i-^  the  altrehraic  sum  of  the  happintss  value  of  theirs. 
If  now,  the  hapjnne*is  <urv«'  1) — I)  of  a  third  individual  (not 
shown)  wen»  repre>ented  <m  the  diairram,  it  olivioii^ly  eoidd 
Im'  eomhined  with  (' — ('  as  .V — .\  and  I^ — B  were  eomhintd 
with  one  another  to  ^nve  (' — (',  and  the  re^ullinir  eurve  \\<udd 
represt-nt  th<*  aL'' hraie  >um  of  the  diurnal  hap|»iness  value**  of 
all  tliree  individual.  Similarly  four,  five,  or  any  numher  of 
(urv«*s  could  he  eomhined  until  curves  repre^^-ntinir  the  liappi- 
nt'«  of  a  eommunitv,  a  nation,  of  all  mankind,  or  of  all  -^i-ntient 
cn*ation,  could  conceivahl\  In*  con'^truite.! :  and  hv  ♦  vt-iidinLT 
such  a  (ur\r  throiii:hoiit  all  days  instead  of  nnc.  thf  total  happi- 
n«'*>  of  all  hcjnL'^  for  all  time  woidd  he  npn-Mnt  ihlf. 

I^'t  u<  n»*\t  a^^ume  an  omniM'ient  hejni:.  lapaM**  tl-en-fore 
of  correct ly  foreca-^tini:  the  happinc>s  cur\e  of  all  l»»ini:<  in- 
tludin*:  his  own.  an«l  so  con-^tituted  as  to  fnltil  cMn.|;t:<»n<  1,  2, 
and  .'i,  (p.  IvT).  wlwH.<.  happine«:s  curve  <oin<i<!»*-  t^  n»u;.'hout 
with  that  uliich  rcpr»'--«'nt^  tli»'  happin*'-**  of  ^.-nt'iit  « '•••at ion 
f«»r  all  time  to  nunc.  SupjMiM*  that  hi^  f«»r«'ta^l  >liou!.i  ^huw  a 
•»urplu*  of  pain.     Would  he  pn-ft-r  to  live  or  not  lo  li\e?     Ob- 
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viously  he  would  prefer  not  to  live.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
his  forecast  should  show  a  surplus  of  pleasure  he  would  prefer  to 
live.  Suppose,  however,  he  were  compelled  to  accept  life  by 
physical  necessity,  but  able  by  his  own  voluntary  acts  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  happiness  curve  of  sentient  creation, 
and  therefore  his  own,  which  by  hypothesis  remains  coincident 
with  it.  If  alternatives  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  are  open  to  him, 
and  he  can,  through  his  omniscience,  foresee  the  total  effect 
of  each,  and  discovers  that  alternative  C  results  in  a  curve 
whose  integral  shows  a  greater  excess  of  pleasure  or  less  excess 
of  pain  than  A,  B,  D,  E,  etc.,  it  follows  from  what  we  have 
discovered  concerning  the  relation  of  preference  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  that  the  alternative  that  he  will  voluntarily  select  will 
be  C. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  definition,  not  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  of  terms  whose  meaning  is  very  similar  to  them. 
We  shall  call  these  terms  absolute  right  and  absolute  wrong. 
By  an  act  absolutely  right.  I  shall  moan  that  act  among  those 
at  any  moment  possible  which  results  in  the  greatest  surplus  of 
happiness.  By  an  absoJutrly  wrong  act  I  shall  mean  any 
of  the  alternatives  of  an  absolutely  right  act.  Another  way  of 
expressing  these  meanings  is  to  say  that  an  absolutely  right 
act  is  one  which  such  an  omniscient  being  as  we  have  described 
would  approve  —  an  absolutely  wrong  one,  one  that  he  would 
not  approve. 

But  as  we  are  not  seeking  a  guide  for  the  acts  of  an  omnis- 
cient being,  it  is  evident  that  these  definitions  are  not  those 
we  are  seeking.  Men  are  not  omniscient,  and  can  therefore 
never  be  certain  which  of  the  alternatives  open  to  them  will 
result  in  the  maximum  rurphis  of  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
though  they  may  be  unable  to  arrive  at  a  rrrtnirifi/,  they  nuiy 
establish  a  presutnpiimi.  Though  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
be  certain  of  the  effects  of  acts  we  niav  have  reason  for  expecta- 
tions concerning  them.  Prohahi-lity  then  must  serve  as  a  guide, 
since  certainty  fails  us.  In  truth,  there  are  but  two  alternatives 
to  the  acceptance  of  pro])al)ility  as  a  guide.  These  are  either 
to  accept  no  guide  whatever  and  act  without  any  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  our  acts,  or  to  accept  error  as  a  guide. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact,  not  only  that  men  will  accept  pain 
in  order  to  obtain  pleasun*  of  more  than  equivalent  quantity, 
but  that  they  will  risk  pain  in  order  to  oht.iin  ])h'asur('  of  less 
than  (Mjuivalcnt  quantity  and  the  greater  the  presumption  of 
pleasure,  the  greater  the  risk  of  pain  which  they  will  iuizard. 
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Similarly  they  will  fore^  considerable  quantities  of  pleasure,  if 
acc<'ptinp  theni  involves  rink  of  too  much  pain.  IndiHjd,  the  se- 
hvtion  of  any  alternative  with  the  ohjeet  of  attaining  ph>asure 
or  of  avoiding  pain  implies  the  i*stimation  of  probability,  and 
while  man's  assurance  of  the  nsults  of  some  acts  may  be  im- 
mens<'ly  greater  than  his  assuranc<»  of  the  r(»sults  of  otlu^rs,  the 
difTerenc(»  can  never  be  more  tlian  one  of  degrtv  while  l»e  nMuains 
fallibh*.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  ways  of  balancing 
pH'sumptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  some  of  tlies<»  ways  wouhi 
\h*  universiilly  n^rjgnized  as  bett<»r  than  others.  Suppose*  a  |)4»rson 
were  olTen'd  two  alternatives,  A  and  H:  A  atfonling  a  presump- 
tinn  of  much  pleasure  and  little  pain;  B  of  mucli  pain  and  little 
pleasun».  Wouhi  common  S4*ns4*  give  us  any  clue  as  to  which 
alternative  was  the  Iwtter?  Would  it  tell  us  that  B  was  pn»fer- 
able  to  A,  or  that  A  and  B  were  e«|ually  preferable?  No,  it 
m-oiild  be  universally  conee<UMl  that  A  was  preferable  to  B.  If 
this  be  so,  then'  must  be  some  nMis*>n  for  sueh  unanimity  of 
opinion;  it  must  be  that  all  men  have  in  mind,  chnirly  or 
obscurely,  some  criterion  of  coufluct,  which,  when  applii'd  to  the 
example  cited,  yields  an  identical  judgment  in  all  minds.  Is 
that  criterion  dis<-ovenible  and  expressible  in  intelligible  sym- 
bols? If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  analyst  (»f  common  s4»nso 
to  dis<r>ver  and  expn^ss  it  if  jK>ssible.      I^et  us  make  the  attempt. 

That  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  involved  in  cornvtly 
comparing  the  relative  promisi*  of  liappin<*ss  i»tTiTe<l  by  two  or 
mon*  alternative**  I  shall  denominate  a  Vse-jmhjment  or 
Ch reifylhnjxjnn .  ((Jr.  XP^*=  US4» :  crvAAayur/ak  -  jmlgment ) .  The 
easiest  way  to  reviiil  the  nature  of  a  us<*-judgm«'nt  will  be 
to  treat  a  simple  case*  first  an<i  tl»«»n  divi'loj)  from  it  the  uni- 
versal law.  For  thi<  purpose*  n»ference  should  be  made  to  Table 
I.  which  repn^si'nts  one  of  the  simplest  of  UM»-ju<lgments.  It 
may  Ik*  explained  thus: 

.Assume  an  in<lividual  —  call  him  X  —  to  whom  uniti*  of 
monev  corn'spond  to  units  of  pleasure  and  pain  :  to  whom,  let 
us  sav,  the  g;iin  of  one  flollar  wouhi  mean  a  train  of  on«»  ht»<1on- 
minute,  a  irain  of  two  dollars  a  irain  of  two  lifN|.in-minuti*s, 
etc.;  similarlv  the  loss  of  one  dollar  would  mean  the  li>ss  of 
one  he<]on-minutc  <»r  the  gnin  of  one  pathon-tninute,  etc.  In 
other  wonls.  assume  that  pleasure  and  pain  can  U»  thus  ex- 
pn»v»i4»d  exact Iv  in  terms  of  money  piine<l  and  monev  lost.  This 
is  n<»t  gt-nerailv  true,  but  it  uill  maki*  the  explanation  >imphT 
to  a^-uirt'  it  in  tbe  pn-^'-nt  example 

Assuii.e  ipiu.  .\  to  Im-  confined  to  tlir  ^M-livtion  of  s<*ven  and 
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only  lioxon  nltrrnativo*;.  siimifii**!  by  A.  B,  C,  c»tc.  (rolumn  1) 
oacli  nltiTiuitivr  (-onsistin;:  <>f  tlx*  toss  of  a  j*<»parato  coin.  That 
is,  X  may  H'loct  any  coin  <»f  tlic  •ii'vcn  Iw*  f)Icnw»f»,  hut  he  nuist 
schtt  one.  Now  a  <'nin  tmi^t  fall  cither  lica(l><  or  tails  — 
it  inatt«*rs  nnt  which  alt<Tn;iti\i'  he  •ii'lects,  one  of  two  contin- 
ircnci's  is  sure  to  occur —  tlie  loin  will  fall  either  heads  or  tails, 
and  th<»  prohahility  of  each  will  Im»  one-half.  Call  the  fall  of 
heads,  mntim/mry  /,  and  the  fall  of  tails  ronixnfjpnni  J.  Th«*n 
the  prohahility  of  contingent y  1  will  l)0  one-half,  and  of  con- 
tinp'ncy  l'  will  he  one-half.  (Columns  '^  and  3.)  Next  let 
us  make  the  fo||(>\vin^'  a.*isumj>tions :  In  the  caN»  of  alteniative 
A,  the  iHcurri'iire  »f  continjrency  1  will  involve  a  ^ain  <»r  losi* 
of  nothing:  the  iKiiirrenrr  j»f  rontinp*ncy  *2  will  involve  a  los« 
of  $.5. (Ml.  In  the  case  of  alternativ**  H,  the  cx'curn'nct*  of  (x>n- 
tinpncy  1  will  involve  a  piin  of  $l.oo  and  of  rontinp»ncy  2  a 
Iohs  of  $:{.()(>.  etc.  ('fdumn.'-'  I  and  .">  c<»ntiiin  tho***  values  for 
each  alt<Tnative:  they  are  callc<i  the  frn/hnhlr  snrpUufrs  of  con- 
tinpiicics  1  and  2,  n*s|wHtivcly.  A  piin  is  expn^ss^'d  hy  a  positive 
>\)ZU\  a  loKS  hy  a  nepitive  si;;n.  If  now  wi*  multiply  the  ti^un»H 
in  Column  •^*.  hy  the  corn'sp«>ndin^  ti^^ures  in  Column  4,  we  ob- 
tain Column  Ti.  and  by  the  same  o|HTation  on  Columns  \\  and  5, 
we  <d»tain  Column  7.  The>e  are  callc*!  the  m*'tn\  sfirphisrs  <if  con- 
tiuiTiMicit's  1  and  2,  n'>pcctivcly :  their  alp'hraic  sum  is  con- 
taintMJ  in  Column  S.  and  is  calh'd  the  f»r*\Hu motion  nf  tjtiin  {or 
h'ss)  of  alternatives  .V,  B,  C.  etc.  In  order  to  un<lerstand  ex- 
actly what  tln^  la>t  thn'<'  columns  represi-nt.  let  us  (*onsider 
soim»  one  altcrnatiNe,  S4iy  B.  To  say  the  chance  of  ti>ssinj;  heads 
i--  om^half.  is  to  say  that  if  the  c«>in  i<  thrown  a  ^n^iii  numlxT 
of  tim«y,  heads  will  turn  up.  nn  an  averap*.  once  in  two  times. 
Say  the  coin  is  thrown  six  million  tinn's:  th«n  heads  will  turn 
up  three  million  of  those  tim<*s,  and  tails  alj-o  thnv  million. 
of  course,  there  will  he  a  sli;:ht  |HTcenta^e  error,  hut  wcn»  the 
numht»r  of  time*,  iinlet'initely  inereas^Ml,  the  error  wouhl  in- 
•  h  tlnitelv  d«Hrea>e.  This  Uin^  the  cas4',  it  i<  ohviou**.  that  in 
-i\  million  throws  X  will  piin  thn^^  million  dollars  ami  lo<e 
nine  million  tloUars  if  he  acte|>ts  alternative  B.  To  obtain 
the  amount  won  and  h'^t  at  each  thnuv,  on  the  averap\  we 
mu-it  di\ide  hy  the  number  of  throw-i.  vi/.  >i\  million.  This 
-how-i  that  the  mnin  amount  trained  per  throw  will  Im»  one- 
Inilf  a  dollar;  the  mean  amount  lo^t  uill  U-  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  These  an^  the  fiinire*;  in  Column-*  «»  and  7  r»-^pectiv«»ly. 
C«»lumn  ^^  is  the  al;:el»rai(*  >um  <»f  ihcM*  two.  It  .-hows  that,  on 
til*'  a\erajL'e,  .X  will  lost^  one  dollar  on  every  throw.     A  similar 
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riHMinin^  is  to  \\o  pivon  to  the  otlirr  fipiiroH  in  Columns  6,  7 
aii«l  H.  From  tlii-si*  considcrationH  it  is  d<'ar  that  tlio  br^i 
alt<Tnativc»  of  ,'av  K*vfii,  the  one  promising:  the  |jn»atest  piin, 
is  (i,  th«*  m\l  lM»st  i>  F,  the  n«*\t  K,  &e.,  A  iM'inf^  tlie  irorttt, 

Tahh*  I  is  thf  <*\pn's>ion  of  a  iis4*-jinl^inrnt  on  the  assunip- 
tif»n  tliat  units  of  happiness  an*  t^piivah'nt  to  units  of  nmni^v. 
I>roppin;^  this  rrnuiiHius  assumption,  h't  u.*>  ('on^i<hT  Tal>h*  II 
wliieh  show>  a  >Ii;:htly  mi)nM-f>m|>li(*at«Ml  UM'-jml^ment,  in  wliirh 
th«'  pn>hahiliti«s  of  thr  two  contin^cncit's  are  unnpial.  In  this 
talih"  th«'  >urplu^<*s  an*  «*\pn'ssnl  in  pathtMhtn-minutrs,  ns  tht*y 
sliouhl  h«',  in^t^•afl  of  in  <loMars.  Wr  may  supp4»s<»  th<»  ulternu- 
ti\fs  t<>  h«*  thoM'  «»irrnM|  liv  thi*  fall  nf  a  <lie  whosi*  faei*i»  an» 
uniHjual  in  an*a,  so  that  tht*  chance  of  fan*  I  turning;  up  is  -^ 
an«l  f>f  not  turnin*:  up  thiT«*fore  \f^;  of  faeo  '^  tuniiu);  tip  i 
and  of  not  turning:  up  -],  rtr.  'I'hc  a>>ume<i  surplus4's  of  th(*i«i* 
<ontini:«'mifs  arr  rtM-onlrj]  in  Columns  I  and  Ti.  The  same 
principlo  an*  rmhoilird  in  this  as  in  the  pn>vious  use-juclg* 
merit.  an<l  hy  tin*  >i\uiv  oprratio'is  \if  4liM'o\rr  that  alternative 
A  is  thr  In-st.  ('  the  n«'\t  hr^t.  K  nc\t,  ami  I)  thr  worst.  When 
th«T«*  arc  »>niv  two  contiii-'cncio  to  an  altcrnativ«\  or  onlv  two 
arc  con>i<l«'n'«|,  wc  shall  call  the  pr<»iiahility  of  that  continpniey 
whoH*  proluiMc  surplus  i<  al^'«hraica!Iy  the  ^'n'atc>t,  the  //nift#i- 
hiiity  nf  sfirtt.<s.  and  it>  pr«»hahh-  ?-urplu>.  tin*  surplus  of  surrrjuf; 
the  prt»hahility  of  the  other  iontinniniv  \iill  then  U'  called  the 
pmhahtlitu  «»f  ftfihin  and  it*  pn»hahle  >urplus  the  aturplus  of 
faihir*'.  etc.  The  i:roim<l>  for  ihi'^  tcrmimdo^ry  are  ohvious ;  since 
the  only  rca>on  an  alternati\e  i^,  in  trcneral.  •'cleittMl  'i<  Ufaus^* 
(»f  the  presumption  \ihuh  it  atT^^rds  of  happine^-.  an«l  tlie  «HTur- 
rcn«v  of  that  ct»ntini:enry  which  atTord<  the  mo»it  happimss 
woiihl  he  «l«-emcd  a  •iun-e'<*»ful  result  of  H'httiu'j  the  alternative. 
The  o*curre»He  of  the  other  contin;:eiu  \  would  con-titute  fail- 
UH'.  of  \ihi(h  there  is  alNv:i\s  ri*k. 

Tahic  II!  -how*  a  \»t  more  c^»mple\  u-e-jud;:ment,  oMitain- 
ini:  thni'  a!terniiti\«  >*  <»f  four  et|ii:illy  proh.dde  contin;:enci(*3i 
each.  TIm  *e  altirnati\»'s  may  hi»  c«»n-idert«l  a-*  ari-in::  fr«»m  the 
optional  la-t*  ''f  tlini'  >eparati*  dii-»  ha\iii::  the  «»ha}M»  of 
an  i>ohe«lral  titrahe«lron.  eai  h  torre-jH»!i.!im:  to  an  alternative. 
The  opi-ratjon-  are  tin-  -ame  a-^  in  the  |ire\ioiiii  t>\ample  —  the 
ini'aii  "^urplu-i'*  of  pain  and  pN:i-ur«-  Ulni;  tir^t  found 
l»\  miiltt}>!\  im:  lli»-  ctirn-|M«ndinL'  cohiinTi'^  t»*i:»'ther.  and  the 
aL'ehraic  -vim  con-titntini:  in  e.u  h  eas<»  the  prf<utnption  of 
httppiin.sM  "f  the  » ••rn-pMndinu'  .ilti  rn.iti\t». 

To  Uiore  |MTf«ctly  rc\t  al  the  natun-  of  a  uso-judgincnt  Table 
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IV  is  inserted.  It  is  the  complete  analysiB  of  a  single  alterna- 
tive containing  five  contingencies  (Column  1).  The  proba- 
bilities, probable  surpluses,  and  mean  surpluses  of  tliesc 
contingencies  are  given  in  columns  2,  3,  and  4  respectively. 
The  algebraic  sum  of  the  figures  in  column  4  is,  of  course,  the 
presumption  of  happiness  of  the  alternative  {equal  in  this  ex- 
ample to  —  -^).  Now  it  may  be  said  of  any  contingency  that 
it  will  either  occur,  or  it  will  not.     Call  the  nonnjccurrence  of 
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Table  III. 
a  given  contingency  its  anii-iontingancy.  This  anti-contin- 
gency, of  course,  will  have  a  probability,  a  probable  surplus, 
and  a  mean  surplus,  (Columns  T),  C,  and  T.)  just  as  the 
corrcspiinding  enntingency  has,  and  as  one  or  the  other  must 
occur,  it  i-;  clriir  that  nc  may  calculate  the  presumption  of 
happiness  of  any  aHcrniitivi'  liy  adding  tlie  mciin  rnrplus  of 
any  conliii^'cncy  involved,  to  the  mean  surplus  of  the  correspond- 
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inp  anti-continpcncv :  nnd  if  a  us<»-jin1piu»nt  i**  consist^^nt  with 
it**<»lf,  wt»  nhoiih)  always  tihtain  lli«*n'l)V  the  wimi'  n'siilt.  lA*t 
us  make  thr  trial. 

<)hviou»*ly  th«'  pn»hal)ility  of  an  anti-<*ciiitin«r<*n('v  is  foun«)  hy 
siihtrartin^  tlu*  prc>hal»ility  of  its  roiitinp'ncy  fmiii  unity.  Tliis 
fipin*  is  giv«»n  in  tohiinn  ."k  Th«*  ino<h»  nf  a^^t'crtainin;;  its 
jirnhahlf*  surphis  may  he  cxphiiniMl  tlius:  If  any  fontin^rntT 
in\nIv(Mi  in  an  altiTnati\(*  fails  to  (khmif.  it  niii-^t  )m*  l)('caus<> 
sonH»  on«*  of  its  as^iX'iattMl  r«»ntin^'rnrii's  <MHiirs.  Ix»t  us  assuinr, 
for  r.xaniph',  that  fontin^«*ncy  IV  faiU  to  iH'cur.  Now  con- 
tinp*nt'irs  an*  I'ilhtT  hnlrprnth'tit,  or  thoy  an*  nt»t ;  that  is  to 
sjiv,  th«*  a^su^)ption  <»f  th«'  non-ocfurn'ncj*  of  anv  on«%  rith<T  in- 
c'n»as4»s  th«»  prolMil>ility  of  rmh  of  tli«'  <»lh«T*j  in  i'qual  ratio,  or 
it  «l(H»s  not.  I-«'t  tis  assume  th*»  (^ontinir^'ntirs  in  thr  pn-^'nt 
exainj»h»  to  Ih»  in«l«'p*'iul«»nt.  Tht-n  l»y  tin*  as^iuinption  of  tlu» 
non-<H-rurn*n(<*  of  <ontin;:fniy  IV,  thi*  prol»ahility  of  «»ach  of 
its  asHK'iati's  is  intn'asrd  in  iMpial  rati«».  M«in'nvrr,  as  sonio 
on«»  of  th«*in  must  c»rrur,  thr  sum  of  thrir  prohahilitifs  must  Im» 
unitv.  T(»  fulfil  hnth  thfsi*  cnnilitjons  tin*  pmlMlnlitv  of  each 
of  the  asscH'iatos  of  fontin;:«'ntv  IV  mu>t  ho  iiniltipli<-il  hy  tln» 
rrripHHal  t)f  thr  prol»ahility  t»f  iln»  ai»li-<^»ntin;:<'n<y  of  rontin- 
p-nry  IV.  viz.,  hy  J.  This  will  ;:ivr  tin*  prohahility  <»f  rath, 
assumin;;  lh«»  non-^H-rurrrnrr  of  siii<l  ('ontin;:fnry.  Multiplying: 
in  rarh  caso  this  n*vis<»i|  pnihahility  into  thf  corrrsponilinir  pn»h- 
al>h»  surplus.  an<l  a<Min;:  tniri'tluT  thf  four  m«*an  s\irplu><'s  thu-^ 
ohtain*'il.  w«'  ohtain  th«*  prohahlf  f»ur|»lu«»  of  tht»  anti-*-ontinp'nc-y 
of  (tintinpnry  IV. viz.  —  ij.  Multiplsin;:  liiis  into  its  proha- 
hilitv  \n'  i>hiain  its  nu'an  >uriilu^.  vi/.  -  l.\,  an<l  if  tiiis  he 
a(hh»<l  to  tlw  mean  surplus  of  rnntinp'iHV  IV  wo  ohtain  —  yj 
as  thf  pn'sum|ilio!i  t»f  Iiappinrs>  of  thf  alt«Tnati\t'.  This  is 
the  sanii'  ri'>ult  a^  i<  ohtaiiH'<l  hv  ailtlin;:  loi;«thrr  tin*  ti;:- 
un*s  in  eolumn  I.  \\\  [HTformin;:  tln-s*-  saii:f  op.  ratn»n<  in  thf 
('as4'  of  thf  othtT  roll  tin-jtUr  Its  thf  n -uli  i*  t'*-  sauif,  am! 
thu<  thf  t-nn^i^ttiiry  i>f  thf  u-f-ju»l;.'m»iit  i-  \«  ?::'••!.  In  f.ut, 
if  Uf  >uh-titulf  h  tt*  r-  fi»r  numhfr>  in  t'.*  ;•'''•.  -*  «•■  l..i\" 
ih-.iTilH'«|.  aui)  ftjuatf  tl.f  <fVfral  f\prf*<'i"n-  «•'•'. i:n««!  f'-r  t'"* 
|»rf-umpti«»n  tif  happint"*-.  wr  >hall  ^''t  a  ^»  r»  >»  ••!  :'• 'itii  il 
fipiati«»n-.  (<»f  the  f'Tin  1  1)  j-liMMin::  t' .•!  t' i-  n -,  '  >  a 
u'«'n«  ral  t»nf.  T«>  fiill«»w  thf  •■xphni.itinn  wf  !i.i\«-  i:  •-•is  v.av 
pr««\f  rathfr  tf«li<»u-i,  hut  h**  uho  j!im^  *•»  r,::  1.  r-*a»i':  -i^lv  w:;! 
iiaxf  no  tliiVu  ulty  tlifrfafttr  in  etuiipn }..  n-i'.n^'  t'  ••  iMt'in-  i^f  a 
u-^-jutl;:mfiit. 

In  th«»  vav  of  d*p*nd*ni  i-ontin^fiu  if>    n«>  p'neral  ruh'    fttf 
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calrulatin^  the  probable  surplus  ean  l)e  ^ven,  t)0cau8C  the  opera* 
tion  will  vary  aceonlin;:  to  the  inotle  of  clep<>n(k»nee.  Hence 
alternatives  involving'  sueli  c*ontinjreneies  can  only  he  analyzcHl 
by  applying  to  them  tlie  tln^ory  of  probabilities  in  the  manner 
requinnl  by  the  eonditions  jMruliar  to  eaeli. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  usi*-ju<lj:ment  or  chresyllo^'ism  may 
(*ontain  any  nutub^T  of  alternatives,  that  «*aeh  altiTuative  mav 
involve  any  numlier  of  eontin^ri'neies,  that  tht»  pntbability  of 
said  eontinp'n('i<*s  may  Im*  (H|ual  nr  untMjual,  that  tlicir  probable 
surplus«»s  nuiy  b<»  |»ositive  or  nepilive,  y«*t  exactly  the  same 
principle  (>xemplifiiM]  in  th<*  saniphs  shown  will  Im*  npplieable 
in  (jeterminin;:  the  n'lativi*  presumption  of  happiness  of  tlu* 
various  alternatives  exhibited  thm'bv.  IndtHMJ,  this  is  the 
nu'thcxl  by  which  common  wnsi*  always  ju<lp»s,  and  by  the  same 
nicthtxl  every  man,  when  ln»  a<'ts  win'ly,  ^niides  his  e<induct ; 
for  in  choosing:  tln»  alti*rnativcs,  or  H»ri«*<  of  alternatives,  which 
(*onstitut<»  his  conduct,  he  strives  at  eat-h  moment  of  his  life  to 
sel«H't  the  lM'<t  ofTen'd  bv  circum-itances,  and  he  i?«  enabbil  to 
S4»lect  tlie  lM'^t  from  amonj;  tho>e  otTen*d,  bv  a  prfH«»ss  in  all 
res|Mvts  similar  to  that  explain«'d.  ()n«»  important  <lilT<»n'nc<». 
how(»ver,  nnist  be  notic<>d.  In  tin*  hyfM»tb«'tii  al  cji>eH  we  hav«' 
<*on<ifhTed.  til*'  pr«»b:ibilities  an<l  probalde  sur|d»isfi  are  a-iMime*! 
to  Ik»  exactiv  known,  but  in  m«»st  of  tin*  alternati\ts  otTeriNl  u< 
in  life  tlu*s4*  «piantitii*s  must  be  estimated.  Not  n»erely  is  the 
surplus  of  each  contin;rt»ncy  only  a  probable  surplus,  but  its 
probability  is  only  a  prnlhihlr  proi)abi}ity.  It  '\^  in  the  «»sti- 
mation  of  thes^Mpiantities  that  knowledi;i«  is  mo^t  useful.  With- 
out knowlcil'^r  w(»  are  unable  to  e^timat«*  them  at  all,  and 
hi'nct*  have  no  ^^uid«*  to  condutt.  The  ^reatiT  our  kn«iw|eilp» 
the  iiioH'  cln<^-lv  can  th«'V  be  estimated  —  wi-re  wt»  omnix'ii^nt, 
we  rould  c>timate  them  exactly.  As  knowbilL'e  re^ts  u|Mm  U*- 
lief-ju<lpnents  derived  fmm  observatiim.  tin*  ability  t«»  ju«li:e  of 
UM»fidn«'ss  rests,  in  its  final  anal\*iis,  ujHin  t>b-4T\ati«in.  In  all 
the  familiar  deliU'rate  ads  whi<h  c«inc<Tn  our  jHT«»nal  int*'n*st, 
particularly  thos*-  wIiom*  ennsiHjuences  promise*  t<»  be  nf  ^om•»  ini- 
|M»rtan4'e,  w<»  an*  cniwtinu*"  of  mnkimr  e-iliiuati*  nf  liie  kinil 
illu-^trateil  —  attemptiuL'  to  af>pro\iniate  the  pl«;i-ure  antl  pain 
vahi«\  not  of  snTiie  one  of  tlie  |H»^^ili]e  eiTe*  t^  «»r  cnntini:encie."« 
of  the  alternati\es  otTered,  but  of  all  tlie  p.— .ibl»'  etTitts  or 
«ontinp'n«i»s  —  n^t  of  the  immeiliate  aui!  dr«tt  •••ntiniri^ncie* 
alone,  but  of  the  n'uiote  an»l  indirect  c«»ii  iiiri  iii  i«-«  as  well  — 
si-i'kinjr  to  niea^'Ure  not  only  what  we  >Im11  ;:.tin  if  the  i»on- 
tin^'«*ncy  we  d«.*sire  eventuates,  but  what  we  >hall  b>si»  if  it  failn 
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to  eventuate.  In  fact,  the  more  we  consider  partial  effects  to 
the  neglect  of  total,  the  more  what  we  do,  departs  from  what 
we  should  or  ought  to  do. 

A  moral  being  may  be  defined  as  one  possessed  of  voli- 
tion and  capable  of  employing  a  use-judgment.  At  any  and 
every  moment  in  such  a  being^s  life,  an  indefinite  number  of 
alternatives  is  offered  him,  to  each  of  which  correspond  an  in- 
definite number  of  contingencies,  whose  probability  and  probable 
surplus  must  be  estimated,  if  at  all,  by  tlie  inductive  method. 
Hence  the  general  expression  for  a  use-judgment  or  chresyllo- 
gism  is  as  follows: 

Let  A,  B,  .  .  .  &c.,  be  the  alternatives  offered,  eacli 
involving  an  assemblage  of  contingencies.  Let  Pi  Po  Ps  -  •  . 
Pm  »  &c.;  p'l  p'a  p's  •  •  .  Pn>  &c.  be  the  several  probabilities 
of  said  assemblages  of  contingencies  respectively.  I^et  h^  h^  h, 
.  .  .  hm,  &c. ;  h'l  h'2  h'3  .  .  .  h'n,  &c.  be  the  correspond- 
ing probable  surpluses:  then  if  Pa,  Pb,  .  .  .  &c.  rep- 
resent the  presumptions  of  happiness  of  the  several  alternatives, 
the  following  equations  will  be  valid: 

PA  =  Pihi  +  p2h2  +  p3h3+     .     .     .     Pmhn,. 

PB=p'ih'i  +  p'2h'2  +  p'3h'3+     .     .     .     p'nh'n. 

and  so  with  the  other  alternatives.  The  greater  the  algebraic 
value  of  the  presumption  of  happiness,  the  greater  the  utility. 
That  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  utility  or  usefulness  of  an  alternative 
is  measured  by  its  presumption  of  happiness. 

Of  course,  in  any  actual  situation  in  life  the  number  of  alter- 
natives  considered  and  the  number  of  contingencies  correspond- 
ing to  each  is  limited.  We  ignore  the  vast  bulk  of  possible  alter- 
natives and  consider  those  alone  which  offer,  or  which  appear  to 
offer,  the  greatest  presumptions  of  happiness. 

What  we  have  on  page  80  remarked  concerning  a  belief-judg- 
ment holds  good  for  a  use-judgment  —  the  presumptions  which 
determine  acts  must  be  based  upcm  data  at  tlie  time  and 
place  available.  So  long  as  a  person  adheres  strictly  to  tlio 
method  of  common  sense  and  employs  all  the  data  available, 
he  has  done  the  best  he  can.  If  then  he  makes  mistakes  it 
must  be  charged  to  tlie  fallibility  of  human  faculty  and  not 
to  any  error  in  the  principles  employed. 

The  fact  that  common  sense  has  only  the  theory  of  proba- 
bility to  offer  as  a  guide  to  human  acts  is  frequently  cited 
by  persons  wiio  have  not  considered  the  matter  as  proof  of  the 
incapacity  of  science  to  provide  a  practical  code  of  conduct. 
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"  It  is  all  very  woll,"  wiy  thry,  "  to  talk  about  solootinp  tliosp 
net"*  which  will  h'tul  to  th<*  ;;n'iiti*st  happiness;  but  how  an'  w«^ 
p>inp  to  know  wliat  act^  will  so  l«»a<l?"  Th«»  sliallownesH  of 
this  stvli»  of  criticisni  has  Immmi  aln»a<lv  oxpos4»(l  and  mav  Im» 
furtiicr  <'\)iil)iti-(l  by  in«{iiirin,L'  what  alt(*niativ<*  tlicy  have  to 
ofTrr  \\<  for  th«"  thmry  of  prnbability  as  a  pii<lf»  to  rondurt. 
Not  bfinir  <»ninistirnt  thi'V  cannot  «»lTtT  us  certainty;  and  if 
tlify  ntfrr  u-i  Imal  intuition  tli«'y  must  Im*  pri'jmrcd  to  encounter 
the  obj«'(tinn  th:it  one  local  intuition  is  as  ^'ood  ii<  another. 

Indtiil,  it  is  elrar  that  lie  who  would  derive  the  most  happi- 
ness from  the  altrrnjitlNt-i  otTrred  by  his  surroundin;rs  nnist 
einjdoy  the  priri<iple  we  have  revealed,  for  what  suiri:«*stible 
def»artnn'  then-froin  w<iuM  alTonl  a  jrn*ater  amount?  It  may 
fHThap**  l>«»  suL'L'e^^ted  that  ixrasionally,  when  som«»  alternative 
is  ofTereil  inv<»l\iiiir  a  cf»ntinL'^<'n«-y  whose  probable  surplus  is 
v«TV  LTeat,  thouLrh   the  probabilitv  of  th«'  (^)ntiiiLr«'n<v  it^df  is 

■        ■  ■  I  • 

'•nialK  that  sueh  an  alternative  should  perhap-  be  ri-ke«l,  even 
if  >ome  othrr  affords  a  ^rreater  prelum j»tion  of  happiness. 
Iiut  tlioM*  who  ilii-m  such  ri^k^i  ju-titiabh-  •»!ioidd  not  for;ret 
t!iat  tl  «•  partitiilar  L'rojind-  u|Hin  whiih  pr«»bal»iliti»-  have  ln-cn 
e>tal>Ii>lird  are  a  matter  of  inditTiTriirr  in  judjinint-  of  utility 
—  it  is  onlv  the  tff'tint's  of  probabilitv  whi«  h  an-  ron^iidfn'd. 
Ht'iire.  if  >nrh  a  ri-k  i«*  ju^tithd  •»[!  aiiv  one  «H«a»'ioTi,  it  will 
b^  ju^tilie<l  on  all  <Kra<ion^  wImu  tl.f  nlativ«'  probabilities  are 
the  same;  that  \<,  if  a  man  is  ju*-tilbd  in  depart imr  in  a  ^p^•eit^.• 
mannt-r  from  the  prim  iph*  of  th«*  u-^f-jud;:!!!*-!!!  onie.  mI-v  i-* 
he  not  ju-titied  in  drpartiiii:  twiii'  uiiiI«t  the  *ami'  einum-t.ince'S. 
ami  if  twiee  mIiv  m»t  thn-**  tiim-:  if  tlin**'  tiiiM-i,  wl.v  n-»t  four 
tiiiMS.  etr.?  Ind»<d.  auv  drpartun*  fn»m  the  prin<  ipii-  w*-  have 
laid  d^un  involx..;  im  on*i-tiin  y  unb-^-i  tb»'  drjiartan  i-  i:ov- 
iTiH'd  bv  somi*  prinriple  wbirli  \\i»ubl   n-ipiin-  a  likr  d«:»artiire 

in    al!    >imilar  lasf: and    if   suih   a   j>rin<  ipb-    is    pp'po^ible, 

\s  hat   i*;  it  ? 

I  v'll  not  sav  tl  at  indi\idiiaK  do  n«»t  d»'part  from  thi* 
?-rinri|i)r — I  Mill  iiMt  ».av  that  in  d«*partini:  th«*r«'fr'»m  t!n*y 
have  not  >ninrtinn-  b^  t  n  xii,-  -...ii«  r-  I  will  sav  that  in  tlie 
ti.fal  departiiri'  tliin'fr«»in  !in.r»  ^  .»-  bin-fi  h  *t  ti-.in  *a-  l»«-«*n 
L'iiiied.  In  i:aTidilirvj  at  a  r«'L"i' ""  L'lniiri'j  ••*!  T'''  "^■•niiT.  wh»*r* 
!'••   rhante-    are   alwa\^    in    fa\"'    -if   th*-   »■-»  i-'j-' m* !»?.   manv 

Tl.i  n    ]m\'*    WoTI-       liilt    »■  tir,'    l>:ri       ■■•?.        It    \|..'-'.'    )i.«    M^i-^'trd     f«»r 

:t?t'.    L'at»''»l«  r  to  a-i-ert    t'  .it   Imm:!"^-    '.    *   i.'   «■■'!  •■ mti    i   i;rf»t 

ri^k  tl  ;M  ):«  .  "T  aiiv  MTif  i']-*\  I  .  iM  t' •  ri-''»-«'  -'N'v  takf  tho 
ri'I.    t!'« '■'•.:l t'-r.     'I'l  ••    p!imi|ili'   «if    mil:t\    in.li«..!iid    in    a    u»««*- 
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judgment  involves  risks,  but  the  risks  are  exactly  appor- 
tioned to  the  probability  of  the  contingencies,  and  of  the 
surpluses  thereof,  instead  of  being  selected  fortuitously.  Men 
may,  and  often  do,  in  guiding  their  conduct,  depart  from 
the  principle  we  have  discussed,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without 
at  the  same  time  departing  from  common  sense.  Kant  has 
said  that  whatever  rule  is  taken  as  the  foundation  of  moralitv 
it  must  be  of  universal  application ;  and  this  requirement  the 
rule  imposed  by  a  use- judgment  fulfils,  for  it  is  obvious  from 
the  nature  of  probability  that  the  more  universally  conduct  is 
controlled  by  use-judgments  the  greater  the  probability  that 
happiness  will  approach  a  maximum ;  and  every  departure  there- 
from diminishes  said  probability.  Indeed,  that  which  Laplace 
remarked  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  probability  may, 
with  equal  justice,  be  remarked  of  the  mathematical  theory 
of  utility  —  it  is  common  sense  reduced  to  calculation. 

Now  one  who  employs  a  use-judgment  to  forecast  the  effect 
of  his  acts  on  his  own  happiness  curve  alone,  and  whose  conduct 
is  controlled  by  judgments  so  derived,  may  be  called  an  egotist 
—  the  lower  unsocial  animals  are  representatives  of  this  class. 
One  who  considers  his  own  family  but  ignores  the  rest  of 
creation  may  be  called  an  oeciot  (Gr.  oIkui  =  family) — many 
animals  and  primitive  men  have  attained  such  a  stage.  One 
whose  consideration  extends  to  his  tribe  or  "  gang  "  may  be  called 
a  phyliot  (Gr.  ^uyv  =  tribe).  One  whose  acts  are  controlled 
by  their  presumable  effect  on  those  composing  his  nation  is 
called  a  patriot  —  modem  civilized  communities  have  attained 
the  patriotic  stage.  One  who  in  acting  considers  mankind  as 
a  whole  is  called  a  humanitarian;  and  one  who  controls  his  con- 
duct by  its  presumable  effect  upon  sentient  creation  is  called  a 
utilitarian. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  reason  as  applicable  to  acts  is  at 
this  stage  of  our  exposition  discoverable.  A  reason  for  an  act 
is  any  portion  of  evidence,  aposteriori  or  apriari,  adapted  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  degree  of  utility  of  said  act,  and  is  adjudged 
a  good  or  a  bad  reason  according  as  it  tends,  or  does  not  tend, 
to  establish  a  high  degree  of  utility  therefor.  The  word  reason, 
as  applied  to  egotistic,  oeciotic,  phyliotic,  patriotic,  humani- 
tarian, and  utilitarian  acts  respectively,  will,  from  this  definition, 
be  obvious;  aiid  it  is  e(jually  o])vious  that  the  terms  utility, 
probdhfr  surplus.  iurau  surplus,  etc.,  are  capable  of  a  like 
variation  in  meaning;  ])ut  as  eniploved  in  this  work,  unless 
otherwise  sjunilied,  tliey  will  retain  their  utilitarian  meanings. 
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ftinco  it  is  a  clear  comprohonsion  of  those  alone  winch  can  lead 
UH  to  tlie  jjojil  we  «M*k  —  thr  drtinitions  of  the  wonls  rifjhi  and 
wrrmtj.  Th<*st»  «U»linitinns,  toward  which  we  have  hoen  travelling 
8o  lon^r,  niny  now  Im»  foriiiuhite<l,  thus: 

A  Right  Act  is  an  act  of  Haximum  Utility — it  is 

thai  art  among  ihusr  nt  tiny  moment  [fossiblr  frhosf  prrsum ption 
of  hnppinrss  is  a  maximum.  A  WRONO  ACT  IS  AHY  ALTER- 
NATIVB  OF  A  RIGHT  ACT  <  >r,  :i>suininj:  a.  h.  r.  (/,  <•.  \e.  e.\pn»s8 
the  pn'sinn)>tions  of  happinos  of  sentient  creation  corrcspon«l- 
in^'  to  altcrnativis  A.  H,  (',  l>.  K,  &e.,  and  of  thcs«»  a  is  ^'n»ater 
than  h,  or  r,  or  ti,  tVc.,  then  A  is  ri^ht  and  li,  (',  I),  K,  Ac.  arc 
all  of  thcni  wron;r. 

Thus  vohintarv  acts  an*  divich'd  into  two  classes  (1)  Ki^ht^ 
('2)  Not  ri^rht.  or  Wron^,  i.  c,  unmij  U  c«|iiivah'nt  to  nut  right, 
and  th«*n»  is  no  v\i\><  uf  act-j  which  arc  neither  ri^rht  nor  wrong, 
which  neither  sh«>uhl  nor  should  not  he  dtiin-. 

Of  coursi'  it  niav  Im»  cfinten«h'd  that  ix-casinnallv  two  or  more 
alternatives  niav  arise  tin*  utility  of  whirh  is  i-xactlv  the  same. 
Perhaj»s  it  must  1m»  admitted  that  sudi  a  r\\>v  miirht  tH-casion- 
allv  (M-cur;  hut  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen  in  situations  where 
the  efT«Mts  are  of  >utVici«*iit  importance  to  jji-tify  careful  tlelilnT- 
ation,  that  such  drlilnTation  will  fail  to  »l«'\fliij»  some  pnNump- 
tion,  however  small,  in  favor  of  on«»  or  anotli«r  altrniative, 
and  if  it  d<N's  so  fail,  it  is  a  nuitti-r  of  inditferenct*  which 
alternative  is  seliM-ted. 

Any  act  which  is  adapte«|  ti»  attain  thi*  end  for  the  attain- 
nu-nt  of  which  it  i-*  si'l«Ttrd  may  he  i-alN-d  an  ntiiiptir**  act  ^ 
if  the  fn«i  1m»  hedonistic  it  i-^  a  rnrn't  art.  hut  it  is  cunvt'nient 
to  n'stri«t  the  word  right  to  that  cKi'^s  nf  nirn-rt  iu'\<  Mlto^>  «»nd 
is  the  utilitarian  enil.  An  adaf)tiv«»  act  may  !•••  inrn«  t  ««r  ri;:lit, 
hut  it  nniv  he  neither.  .\  correct  act  U  adapt i\«\  and  mav  or 
may  not  Im^  riL'ht.  .\  riirlit  act  is  hoth  adapt i\e  an»l  ci^rnvt. 
Thus  the  relative  meanin«r  of  the^i^*  (iTin-i  i-  madt-  i  h-ar. 

It  may  U*  ohjj'tted  that  in  practical  alTair-i  m**  m-Mimu  or 
never  hear  men  ref«»r  to  siich  a  thinu  a-^  a  pnaumfii'm  >>(  /i#i/>/»i- 
neitfi  or  the  prnhnhlr  sttrpfii;t  of  such  an«l  ^mh  a  roiit'n*j»ncv, 
much  h'^'S  do  we  rvt-r  perci«ive  them  ca-^tiuL'  thfir  judgment* 
into  such  form**  as  t )«•»<«'  we  have  shmvn  a<  n-prf-^'ntinir  use- 
jndpnents.  Mi-n  s<i'm  to  ijct  alon::  very  w«»ll  withont  knowl- 
••dffe  (\f  thi«  cliaractiT.  Neither  ilo  wi»  liivir  m«*n,  when  almut 
their  ordinary  alTair«^.  ref«r  t«»  w>f  r,,r  f'nmisrx,  i»r  tin*  rulrs  ttf  the 
ft^JIngtJtm.  or  the  inr*rsr  wthn,1  .i^  tnJnrti.tn.  NeviTtholew, 
a*  aln^dv  noted,  tlifV  u^*  the  indn«  ti\«'  or  common  *4'n«M>  m**tho<1 
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as  a  guide  to  belief  every  hour  of  their  lives  in  their  familiar 
affairs,  and  they  would  u>e  it  in  all  affairs  did  they  understand 
the  nature  of  common  -^ense.  Similarly,  in  commonplace  mat- 
ters men  employ  u.se-jud<rments  as  guides  to  conduct,  and  thev 
would  employ  them  in  all  matters  did  they  consistently  adhere 
to  common  sense.  Not  understanding  the  nature  of  common 
sense  any  more  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  as  soon  as 
they  leave  the  realm  where  error  is  subject  to  the  constant  check 
of  immediate  experience  they  become  subject  to  the  rule  of  in- 
tuitionism,  the  result  being  that  their  means  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  their  ends.  Should  a  farmer  be  told  that  in  carefully 
fertilizing  his  field,  sowing,  cultivating,  and  hanesting  his  crops, 
he  is  pursuing  a  correct  policy,  but  that  after  the  crops  are 
harvested  it  makes  no  difference  what  is  done  with  them, 
whether  they  are  left  in  the  field  to  rot,  fed  to  the  swine,  or 
sent  to  market,  he  would  suspect  that  he  was  not  listening  to 
common  w^nse.  But  should  he  be  told  that  the  correct  policy 
for  a  nation  to  pursue  is  to  produce  wealth  as  economically  as 
possible,  but  that  its  mode  of  consumption,  its  disposal  after 
being  produced,  is  of  no  consequence,  he  would  not  perceive 
anything  to  criticise  in  the  statement ;  in  fact,  had  he  been  an 
early  and  close  student  of  dogmatic  economics  he  probably 
would  be  tempted  to  say  that  this  trutli  was  almost  self-evident 
—  a  political  axiom.  lie  would,  in  other  words,  apply  common 
sense  to  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  but  not  to  the  conduct  of 
a  nation.  Had  he,  iiowever,  understood  its  nature  and  confined 
his  methods  of  distinguishing  between  the  correct  and  the  in- 
correct to  those  we  have  specified,  he  would  have  seen  that  com- 
mon sense  is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  Should 
the  reader  deem  that  in  stating  the  case  thus  strongly  I  am 
indul^ring  in  exaggeration  I  comnieud  to  his  impartial  judg- 
ment tlie  considerations  witli  wliicli  this  work  hereafter  deals. 

But  it  mav  occur  to  some  readers  that, so  long  as  right  and 
wrong  must  in  minds  not  omniscient  always  include  the  doubt 
attaciiing  to  yjrobability,  that  after  all  the  safest  method  is  — 
at  any  rate  in  ini])nrtant  mntt^Ts  —  not  to  sehut  any  alternative 
at  all,  hut  to  let  things  tak(»  their  cours(\  The  ditficulty  with 
this  view  is  that  to  fail  to  act  const itut(^<  as  deliberate  a  selec- 
tion of  an  alternative*  as  to  act:  it  niav  be  the  right  or  it  mav 
be  a  wrong  alternative,  hut  it  must  he  one  or  the  other,  so  long 
as  the  prohjihilities  of  tin*  efTocts  on  pl(»asure  and  pain  are  not 
in  perfrct  e(juality. 

This  consideration   leads  us  to  some  further  distinctions  of 
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importance  in  the  theory  of  utility.  In  the  last  chapter  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  word  probability,  be8i<loA  sipiifying  the 
mcanurc  of  an  cx|N*ctation*s  validity,  <'oui<l  Ins  and  oftru  was, 
appliiKl  fo  cxpi*ctationH  of  the  higher  degre<*M  of  validity.  A 
(similar  inn<x>uou8  <H|uivocality  attacln*)*  t4)  tlu*  wonlx  utility  or 
vjtrfiJnrss.  IU*sideH  Hignifyin^r  the  degn»e  nf  an  alternative^ 
(iri'^iuiiiption  of  hiippim'ss.  they  may  be  appli(*<l  to  idt(*rnativi*f< 
of  th«*  higher  degnn***  of  utility. 

To  fail  to  act  ran  only  mran  to  M*liH't  that  alt«*rnativi*  which 

m 

invo|\es  the  niiiiiniuni  (»f  activitv,  wh(*ther  of  mind  or  IhnIv, 
the  presumahle  surplus  of  happinesH  of  thin  altfrnative  lM>ing, 
in  p'neral.  as  deiinitc  as  that  of  any  other.  .Now  a  imrful 
art  or  alternative  in  one  whot^e  pn^umption  of  luippiness  is 
gn*at4T  than  tlie  alternative  of  minimum  activity,  exn*pt  when 
Miid  alternative  of  mininmm  activity  involvi's  a  gn*ater  pre- 
Humption  than  any  other.  In  thin  cas<*  the  alternativ«*  of  mini- 
mum activity  is  the  only  useful  one.  Any  us4»ful  act  to  which 
there  is  an  alterimtive  mon»  us<*ful  will  Im»  wrong;  otherwise 
it  will  In*  right ;  that  is  of  o)urs4\  a  right  act  is  simply  the  most 
u-vful  act.  .\ny  act  whos4»  pn*sumahle  sur()lus  is  not  gn*ater 
than  that  of  the  alternative  of  minimum  activitv  is  called  a  tMr- 
Uhs  act.  <*\cept  when  the  utility  of  said  alt<*rnative  is  a  maximum, 
in  which  c«s«'  all  other  alternati\<s  an*  UM*less.  A  harmful  act 
or  alternative  is  on*'  having  a  m»gative  presumption  of  happi- 
ness wIm'U  alternatives  involving  a  iK>sitive  pnsumptiiui  are 
sehn  tahle.  Th«»  meanings  of  the  words  iuf**fuJ,  lu^th'ss,  and 
hiixuiful  as  applie<l  to  ohjtrts  or  events  will,  from  what  is  here 
said,  1n»  sutliciently  ohvious. 

The  f«)n'going  ih'fmitions  incidentally  i>iirtake  of  the  nature 
«>f  inducti«>ns.  I  have  S4>ught  to  discover  ami  expn**-  hv  tii**m, 
with  as  high  a  degre**  of  priH'isinn  as  |>ossihh',  tin*  mi-aiiini:  which 
the  great  teachers  of  morality  in  all  ag«s  an«l  clinii"*,  mnM  i«»u>ly 
nr  uncons4*iouslv,  vaguelv  or  cl«»arlv,  mu^^t  have  inii"nd«*d  ti»  ron- 
vev  wh«"n  thev  formulatnl  tlu'ir  rules  for  tin*  L'uidaiice  nf  man- 
kind  —  at  least  in  so  far  a«i  thev  intended  to  r«»nvi'v  anv  meaning 
capahle  of  iN'ing  nuid*-  i»onsi<tent  with  its^-lf  —  for  tl.«'\  an* 
fnund<*d  u|M)n  till*  nnl\  di^tiiution  in  exjN'rience  wlii*^'  inti*r»*^t 
to  numkind  |Nr««i-t-  ami  will  continui*  to  j>«rsi-t  t*iri»ui:h«»ut 
all   i'luintrie'i  ami  all   ln^tnrv,   ind«|Nnilint   alike  nf  -pari'   and 

«»f    timt tin*    tli*ti!nti«»!i    Utwrrn    plfa-viri'   and    pain.     Tliry 

^on-titute  tli«'  t»"»t  h\  wliiili  Ml*  may  jmiir**  of  th*-  L'.MN!in'*«i  or 
hailin-i-.  thi'  UM'fuliir**.  nr  UM-h'*.*.!!*"*?.,  \\\%'  di  •»iralii'iT\  nr  un- 
di-iralnlitN.   imt   ludv   of   vnluntarv   acts,   hut  *A  anvtinuu'  and 
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eveiTthing  which  affects  sentient  beings.  Many  objections  to 
them  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  but  I  apprehend  that 
there  will  be  two  of  particular  prominence.  The  first  of  these 
has  reference  to  the  relation  of  conscientious  to  riglit  acts  and 
will  be  fully  treated  in  Chapter  6.  The  second  refers  to  the 
fact  that  our  definitions  specify  nothing  concerning  that  very 
essential  factor  —  the  distrihuiion  of  happiness.  Justice  would 
seem  to  demand  that  such  happiness  as  the  world  may  afford 
should  be  equally  distributed.  It  is  palpably  unfair  that  one  set 
of  men  should  have  all  the  pleasure  and  another  all  the  pain. 
Bentham  expressed  the  utilitarian  doctrine  by  asserting  that 
the  object  of  voluntary  acts  should  be  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  thereby  making  the  number  of  persons 
affected  a  factor  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  We  have 
asserted  that  right  and  wrong  are  determined  only  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  happiness,  independent  of  distril)ution,  and  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  justify  our  definitions  in  the  face  of  this  objec- 
tion, which  will,  I  apprehend,  be  a  very  general  one. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  assumption  which 
must  be  made  if  we  accept  the  number  affected  as  a  critical 
factor  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong;  and  first  let  us 
inquire  if  there  is  any  universally  accepted  rule  which  will  tell 
us  what  the  distribution  of  happiness  should  be.  Should  we 
ask  a  Mohammedan  how  happiness  ought  to  be  distributed,  he 
would  reply  that  the  faithful  followers  of  the  prophet  ought  to 
get  the  bulk  of  it.  A  Chinaman  would  deny  the  right  of  the 
hated  foreigner  to  any  share  in  happiness.  A  Turk  would  assert 
that  in  the  distribution  of  happiness  men  should  be  considered 
before  women.  And  a  Hindu  would  claim  that  it  is  entirelv  a 
matter  of  caste.  Many  Christians  would  maintain  that  the 
idolatrous  heathen  have  no  just  title  to  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  elect  —  and  with  various  reservations,  practically  all  races 
and  creeds  would  agree  that  in  the  distribution  of  happiness 
little  or  none  should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  wicked,  while  the 
righteous  should  get  whatever  the  world  may  afford.  Evi- 
dently then,  there  is  little  general  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
distribution.  All  but  the  last  mentioned  view,  however,  may 
be  attributed  to  local  dogma,  prohibiting  any  impartial  judg- 
ment, as  dogma  always  docs.  Perhaps  an  im})artial  judge  would 
claim  that  all  persons,  independent  of  race,  ('re(Hl,  age,  sex,  or 
character,  ought  to  have  an  ecjual  sliare  in  the  pleasure  and 
pain  which  the  world  affords;  hut  this  suggests  the  question  — 
Why  confine  equality  of  distribution  to  jxTsons?     Have  animals 
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no  claims?  If  not,  why  not?  If  po,  Bliould  Uicir  Bharc  he  the 
Kanio  as  that  of  iiirn,  or  los?*,  aixl  if  h*sj»,  liow  niucli  less?  The«» 
(|iH*stions  must  \h*  answrn'*!,  or  at  K*ast  answ<Tahlt%  if  the  dcfmi- 
tioiiji  wi>  an*  <]isfiissii);r  are  to  m»rv<»  as  a  jruido  to  coiKliU't.  Ad- 
mitting that  rijrht  atid  wron;r  ar*»  to  Im*  i*xpri*^s«Ml  in  trriiis  of 
pleasun*  ami  pain,  a  d('fiiiiti(»ii  consistrnt  with  it^'lf  must  apply 
to  any  community  —  or  to  put  tli«*  mattiT  nmn*  ;r«*nrrally  — 
mu^t  apply  to  any  sijsttw  capahh*  of  j>t<'asuri'  or  pain.  How 
thru  would  a  d«*tinitioii,  involving'  ispial  di^^trihution  as  an  <*SH*n- 
tial  factor.  Ih*  applied  to  a  system  consi^itin^  of  \arious  animals, 
men,  lM>rs<'s,  do;:>,  cows,  hawk.**,  cnx-iMlilcs,  moths  and  nHh^pii- 
t<M's?  Shouhl  tht*  di^trihution  In*  cipial  ?  If  not.  how  shouhl 
it  In*  determined?  A;;ain  sup)N>H>  the  community  include<I  no 
men,  hut  animals  oidy  —  how  then  wouhl  th«'  definition  apply? 
I  am  aware  that  many  person^^  would  fIi<«po<M>  nf  this  matter 
hv  savin;:  tluit.  as  animals  have  no  «ouU.  thev  an*  entitled  to 
no  considtTation.  and  that  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  animals  should 
always  he  ijrnored  if  the  failure  to  iL'ii«»n*  it  dimini^lu^s  the 
jdeasure  or  inin'a.M-i  the  pain  of  men,  Sihh  jNT-on-  would 
prnhahly  claim  that  the  won  Is  ntjhi  and  trrnuq  have  no  meaning 
uhen  ap])lied  to  animals  alone.  Without  anruin;;  th**  (|u«*stion 
a*^  to  wlM'ther  the  word  smd  has  anv  deliniii-  meanin;:.  or  with- 
out  impiirinL'  how  we  are  to  know  which  animaU  ha\e.  ;:nd 
which  hav<»  not.  souls,  the  i{Ut>stion  may  U>  a>kfd :  Why  shouhl 
the  poss«»«»>ion  or  lark  of  poss«»S'.iiin  of  a  soul  make  any  differ- 
ence? Pain  is  pain  hy  whom><»«*ver  felt,  and  pha«»un*  is  pleas- 
un».  To  siiv  that  a  soul  ha-^  an\thin^  to  d«»  with  the  iiutNtion 
of  ri;:ht  and  wn»ni:  i-.  in  eifiTt.  to  ^i\\  that  ri;:ht  and  wronjr 
cannot  W  e\pres>e»l  in  term>  of  pliM-un*  and  pain.  !ndee«i,  it 
i*  so  ohviou*^  that  diiL'ma  ahuie  ilictate^  thi?»  view  of  tlie  nature 
of  ri^'ht  and  wron;:  that  an\  I'lTort  to  opjM)H*  it  hy  nMs«»n  woidd 
W  sujN-rthious. 

It  matters  not  wlietluT  the  heiuirs  which  feel  an*  men,  honi«»*i, 
toiJids  or  fli»-<:  it  is  the  quantity  of  pain  or  plea«»ure  pnNhutNl, 
not  the  partitular  rontiu'uration  of  the  hody  of  the  Immul!  w!io 
irA<  it,  that  i-i  I'f  conxt-^jUi'm-e.  If  a  man  will,  for  a  m«»m«*nt, 
<«'a'M»  to  taki*  «iMin-«l  of  \\\<  pn-jutliif*.  Im»  will  r«in4*«le  that 
thi?*  mu-it  !h»  >o.  F\ir.  if  we  an-  to  d.rlare  that  tin-  *h.ijN»  of 
thi»  IhhIv,  the  Tiatun-  «»f  the  ti-<u«  -.  *\t  th*-  tle^'n^*  t»f  intrlhi^rniv, 
of  a  iM'ini:.  mu-t  he  tak»u  into  « o!i*id«T:iti«'n  in  d«*i  idinj  wlsether 
the  ph-a*ure  or  pain  ftlt  h\  it  are  wnrtliv  of  e«.timati-  in  the 
surjilu-  of  pl«'a«un>  \\Iii»h  it  i-*  our  dui\  ti>  increaM-,  iKm  we 
mu^t  In*  uhh*  to  ;;i\e  some  n*ason  why  a  particidar  >!uI|m*  of 
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body  or  particular  degree  of  intelligence  justifies  us  in  ignoring 
the  pain  or  pleasure  associated  with  it.  The  mere  statement 
of  this  condition  must  convince  us  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  formulate  a  consistent  definition  of  right  which  will  meet 
it.  Surely  the  desirability  of  pleasure  or  the  undesirability 
of  pain  cannot  depend  upon  whether  they  are  felt  by  a  being 
who  has  a  long  nose  rather  than  a  short  one,  black  hair  rather 
than  brown,  a  dark  skin  rather  than  a  light  one,  two  legs  rather 
than  four,  a  vertebrate  skeleton  rather  than  an  articulate  one; 
nor  can  it  depend  upon  whotlier  said  being  is  more  or  less 
proficient  in  mathematics,  is  hotter  or  worse  in  disputation,  is 
capable  of  reasoning  or  incapable  of  it.  If  it  does  so  depend, 
then  it  is  in  order  to  inquire  what  may  be  meant  by  the  words 
desirable  or  undesirable  in  this  connection.  Certainly  the  defi- 
nition must  be  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  given; 
for  the  definition  of  right  and  wrong  determines  that  of  desir^ 
able  and  undesirable  when  those  words  are  used  without  quali- 
fication. We  may  feel  assured  that  should  a  definition  of  these 
words  be  formulated  which  would  justify  their  use  in  violation 
of  the  condition  noted,  it  wouhl  have  no  interest  for  us;  it 
would  be  rather  a  useless  definition,  and  refer  to  some  incon- 
spicuous distinction  in  cxperienco.  It  is  upon  the  presumable 
capacity  of  beings  for  pleasure  and  pain  and  upon  nothing  else 
that  consideration  for  them  should  be  based.  If  we  had  reason 
to  believe  that  a  pine  plank  was  capable  of  pleasure,  and  if  we 
had  presented  to  us  two  alternatives  and  only  two:  (1)  An  act 
which  produced  in  said  plank  one  hedon-minute  and  (2)  An 
act  which  produced  in  the  most  worthy  IxMug  on  earth  -^ 
hedon-minute,  then  the  lirst  alternative  would  be  right,  the 
second  wrong;  always  provided  that  the  effects  specified  were, 
in  fact,  the  total  effects. 

By  putting  the  case  generally  the  matter  will  become  clear. 
Assume  a  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of  sentient  beings.  A,  B, 
r,  1),  K,  F,  &c.,  and  suppose  we  have  open  to  us  two  alternatives, 
the  first  involving  a  total  surplus  of  happiness  in  the  system 
of  n  bedon-bours,  confined  let  us  suppose  to  the  beings  A,  B, 
and  C,  the  others  not  being  alTcvted  :  the  scn-ond  involving  a 
total  surplus  of  happiness  of  ///  bedon-bours,  equally  distributed 
among  all  the  beings.  Suppose  n  greater  than  m:  Which  al- 
ternative is  riglit  ?  According  to  our  definition  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  the  first  alternntive  involving  the  greater  surplus  of 
happin(»ss  is  right.  Bv  any  definition  including  the  criterion 
of  number,  which  would  be  right?     Would  we  insist  that  equal- 
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itv  1m»  ohtain<'(I  nt  anv  cost?  That  no  mnttor  how  Hiiiall  m  and 
how  hir;;i»  n.  tliat  th«*  nltmiativi*  involvin;:  npiality  was  ri>fht 
ami  that  iii\nl\in^'  in<<}iiality  was  wnm;^'?  Shoiihl  th«*  totality 
of  ha|>(Hn«'>>  alwa\^  U-  ^iunint^l  to  its  distriliution?  If  not, 
wliat  Miii*«t  tilt*  quant itativo  ri'latinn  hctwn^n  n  anil  m  In* 
^hirli  wonlil  justif\  n^  in  H-liTtin^r  tht*  oiu*  or  thr  other? 
Thrn*  Jh  oh\i»»u>l\  no  .uiswit  to  tliis  f)U('*ition.  Ht*n<M'  a  <l«»fini- 
tif»ii  invoUiriL'  tli**  c  rit»Tion  *>(  nnnihrr  can  alTonl  no  mnsistent 
;riiii]«'  to  (-nihiiirt.  In<ii*r«I.  vwu  to  an  oninisricnt  Immul;  it  rouhl 
atTtipl  no  ^rnidr;  Im^iiii-**.  thouirh  he  nu^rht  fon'S4»<'  ])«Tf<H'tly  the 
t'tTcet  of  all  alt(*rnativi*s  on  total  hapjnnesti  and  flistrihiition, 
the  fii'tinition  wouhl  atT«>nl  him  no  means  of  ti'llin^  what  ndn- 
tion  U'twfi'n  th«*  two  roi!<titnt«'(l  the  ri;:ht  n'lation.  It  is  iillo 
to  maintain  that  if  he  w«Tt'  omniscient  he  wouhl  then,  of  n«»r<*K- 
>ity.  know  uhat  th«>  ri;:ht  relation  was:  that  would  \h*  npiivalent 
to  saying  that  Im*  w«»uld  know  what  wt».  aeeordin^r  to  this  view, 
do  not  know,  viz.,  tin*  m(*anin;r  of  th«'  word  riijht,  ami  would 
hr  admittinir,  what  must  hr  admittfd,  that  we  us4.'  the  word 
ri*jht  and  its  enrn-lativ«»  irmtnj  without  any  mtMinin^  when  wc 
attemjit  to  ineor|M>rat*'  in  their  ilellnition  th«'  faetor  of  distri- 
hution. 

Hut  after  all.  wh«*n  wf  «»\amine  our  own  min«1s  eritieally,  wo 
M**'  that  the  pmIIv  rnM*|»ii  nmi^i  di>tinrtion  i"  hftwii'n  quantity 
nf  j»!rasun'  and  qiiantitx  of  |Min.  Tn  sav  that  distriluitiim  is  of 
importaiue,  i«.  intnlx  lt»  <.av  that  it  i**  im|>«»rtant  uhat  the  c*o- 
«»rdinatt'*»  of  |»Ifa^urai»l«-  an»l  painful  >tatr>  of  rniiMioii«.nrss  are; 
it  i«i  to  *ay  that  a  L'ixm  plra^-uralilf  >tatr  B  i'i  d»*-irahN'  U'raUH* 
It  hapjH-n-  tn  Im*  ppi«d»'il  h\  xtatr  A  and  «»nrrf«il«'«l  li\  -.tate  ('; 
wliili'  a  statr  'ii\«»!\in^'  an  f\at  tl\  ••ipiivahiit  quantity  of  plrasun* 
K  i*  I«'*<  d«'-;iral»'i-  lH«aii-»'  iin-i  i'.!td  hv  ^tali-  I>  a!i»!  ^unifdfd  hv 
>tat»*  V.  T)ii-  i-  .iM  t!  :it  \\«'  a— '-rt  \\\\*'\\  wf  a^^^i-rt  «»n<'  di^tri- 
hutinii  t«»  hi'  mop'  d'-ir.iM*-  than  anotlirr.  anil,  a*  \\»*  havi'  s«'en. 
It  unuhl  pmhaMv  h*-  iirsiMi-.-in'*-  tt»  \:\\%'  a  riMi^i-ti-iit  rmanin^ 
to  tin-  Monl  ift  s't'r-tf'*'  uIh'U  u*«'d  in  tl:**  « •»nn»t  ti»tn.  If  tlie 
r«M«hT  thinks  nthir\\i-»-,  h  t  him  attrmpt  X**  iri^'-  a  n'al,  and 
u-*ful.  d«liintiMn  i»f  th«-  w«»rd  whi«'h  uill  inelud*-  th«*  iriterion 
of   di^trihntinn. 

FViim  what  ha**  Ui-n  saiil  it  apfw-ar^  t^at  «'\aniinatii»n  of  tho 
mind  fail*  to  di^«  !••-»'  :\v.\  prim  iplf.  iiii!'  p«-n«!fnt  «'f  indivi«1ual 
appn»\al  '^r  di-:!ppr"\.i!,  I»\  vlnih  -'iif  «':*»ri^nf.«»n  **f  ph-nsuro 
ainl  pain  «  an  !•«•  pn.:  «.it»il  a^  pn-f-riMt-  t'»  a!^'»!''»  r.  Kvi'n  the 
patriot  <»r  humaiiitai  )a?i  i*  n«'t  a  w'^Pv  «  v-ni*  ipated  esjotist, 
Th«*  prinei]>Ii-  thu>  iIim  h>><d    I    -iiall  eall   ti:e   IMI.IIMMA  OF   I)l9- 
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TRiBUTiON.  Should  the  reader  be  disposed  to  reject  the  conse- 
quences of  this  dilemma  on  the  ^ound  that  he  is  unable  to 
approve  them,  I  commend  to  him  a  consideration  of  the  dilemma 
of  intuitionism,  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 

Must  we  then  conclude  that  our  almost  ineradicable  convic- 
tion that  happiness  should  be  distributed  equally  among  men, 
and  that  the  righteous  should  be  rewarded  and  the  unrighteous 
punished,  is  all  a  delusion?  Must  we  admit  that  there  is  no 
consistent  meaning  of  the  word  should  which  can  justify  such 
an  assertion?  By  no  means.  One  of  the  strong  claims  to  our 
confidence  that  the  definitions  we  have  given  are  those  we  are 
looking  for  is  that,  animal  and  human  nature  being  constituted 
as  they  are,  these  practically  universally  admitted  propositions 
are  deducible  from  them.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  7  and  the  second  will  be  cleared  up  in  the 
present  chapter. 

On  page  127  we  have  implied  that  a  day  whose  curve  of  happi- 
ness shows  a  surplus  of  pain  might  still  be  considered  worth 
living,  and  that  on  egotistic  grounds,  provided  it  included  acts 
or  events  presumed  to  affect  the  surplus  of  pleasure  or  pain  of 
subsequent  days.  That  is,  the  immediate  object,  purpose,  or  end 
of  an  act  may  not  be  its  ultimate  object,  purpose,  or  end. 
When  a  farmer  plants  seed,  he  does  not  do  it  because  the  act 
is  worth  doing  for  itself.  He  foresees,  or  expects,  that  the  effect 
of  his  act  will  be  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  its  ripening  in  the 
autumn,  the  harvesting  of  the  ripened  grain,  its  threshing, 
grinding,  etc.,  and  finally  its  consumption  by  some  being, 
through  whose  life,  thus  sustained,  happiness  may  be  increased, 
either  that  of  him  who  consumes  it,  or  that  of  some  other  being 
or  beings  influenced  by  him.  We  shall  call  an  act  thus  selected 
because  it  is  a  presumable  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  of  some 
end  desirable  in  itself  —  a  moans;  tliat  effect  in  the  expectation 
of  inducing  which  it  is  selected,  we  shall  call  an  ultim/iie  end, 
or  simply  an  end.  A  proximate  end  is  any  effect  produced  by 
a  means  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  which  connects 
said  means  with  its  end.  In  the  above  example,  planting  the 
seed  is  the  means ;  the  happiness  to  be  produced  is  the  end  ; 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  wheat  are  proximate  ends.  In 
the  threshing,  grinding,  etc.,  other  means  are  employed  to  pro- 
duce other  proximate  ends,  all  with  the  ultimate  object  of  pro- 
ducing hnppiiK^ss:  in  other  words,  the  clean  grain,  the  flour, 
the  bread  made  from  it,  the  life  or  possibility  of  sensation  sus- 
tained by  the  bread,  are  all  proximate  and  not  ultimate   ends. 
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'rh<*s<*  pro.\iiiiiit(*  rn«ls  an*  oft«*n  themw'lvos  callcKl  nieani*.  Bretd, 
for  (*xaiii|)l<\  uiiuM  Uo  calliMl  a  iii«>ans  \ilios4>  pmxiiuatr  rnd  is 
tin*  >*u^taiiiin>;  of  lif<\  ami  as  it  will  In*  conwiiifnt  to  do  t«o,  I 
Kliall  ('.\t«*ii(l  tlif*  (Icfiintion  of  th**  word  mran:t  so  as  to  iiu'lude 
pn>\iiiiat('  «'n(Is,  and  !>>'  a  mt'nn,^  slmll  si^ziiify  anv  vvlwh*  of  an 
ultiiiiati*  4'nd.  j)ro<hi('ibl('  or  iii<Nlitiald«>  \\\  \(duiitary  acts.  Ilona*, 
when  I  say  that  a  riudit  act  is  that  om*  anions  two  or  more 
alt«'niativis  which  \>  the  {m^uiiiahlc  means  of  attaining  the 
>rn*atcst  total  surplu>  of  ha(i(»incss.  irn^siM'^'tivc  of  other  end?, 
I  liut  u^ix^x  the  drtlnitinn  \i\\v\\  on  pap»  1  l.'i  in  terms  of  mean8 
anil  enils.  In  otlirr  words,  hv  the  verv  di^finition  of  the  word 
shnuld,  and  the  only  «»ne  whicli  is  at  (m(v  useful,  intelli^rible, 
and  consistent  with  its<'lf,  total  happiness  should  or  oiujht  to  be 
the  onlv  ultimate  enil  of  voluntarv  actj*.  So  other  end  ran 
justxfij  antf  itttfins.  otid  this  tnd  justifies  all  means.  In  truth, 
this  statement  aj:ain  fnllous  dins-tlv  from  definition.  For  bv 
the  phra'ii*  in  jitsfiftf  in  this  conniH-tion,  I  mean  to  make  con- 
sistent with  jn«iiire:  hy  jusivf  1  niean  the  tpiality  common  to 
just  acts:  an<l  a  just  act  is  always  a  r%i]ht  act. 

Mi*ans  and  end>  tln-n  an*  conn<H't«"d  with  one  another  bv  the 
relation  of  rau^i^'  an^l  «*tTeet.  In  many  cas<*s  of  very  fireneral 
means,  the  mi*Mn>  and  \'\\\\<  are  >o  cloM-ly  relat<*il  as  to  Ih»  mis- 
taken for  one  another.  Means,  in  fact,  are  continually  mistaken 
for  ends,  as  we  shall  havt*  amph*  <Hca*iioii  to  make  evident. 
'rhu>  many  |>«'rH»n<  ^mdd  claim  that  life  was  an  eml  in  its«»lf. 
iu'^tend  lif  on*-  of  the  mcaiH  —  one  of  th»»  ess«'ntial  cttnditions  of 
happiness.  Yet  \\i»uld  a  life  ('ontaininir  no  liappine*^*^  in  it.«*idf, 
f»r  viiddimr  none  tn  «»th«T  lives,  dirertlv  or  in»lir»*ctl\,  he  of  anv 
use?  Would  it  Im'  wnrth  strivinir  for  i\<  an  end?  If  so,  what 
meaning:  tan  l»e  L'ivi'u  the  wnrd-^  usr  and  tntrth  wlien  eniployiMl  in 
such  a  ciinncctJi'Ti  ? 

diaracter  i-  ai)«»TlM'r  pr«»\i!nate  ♦•n»1  fre<|uently  mi'itaken  for 
an  ultimate  4»no.  '[*lnwe  win*  fall  into  xhU  i-rror  an*  denomt- 
nati'tl  I"  rf*'  ti'tiiyts.  Tliev  say  it  i>  th«*  ultimate  aim  of  human 
etfnrt  t«»  p»Tf«»t  Iniman  charaitiT — to  deYeli»j>  tlit*  faculties 
and  |M»w«'r«»  with  \\lii«]i  nature  has  ei\ilnwed  man  to  a  jMiint  as 
near  |HTfe«  tii»n  a*  p"^-il»le:  hut  \i)iri  thev  ii»im«'  tt>  sinvifir 
stater!ient  it  i^  di<Mi\.rid  that  *m]\  ci-rtain  part-  «if  man*s  char- 
acter *lpMild  he  di\,  lii'ifd  and  perf«it«"i!.  ti«nep»-itv.  honesty, 
henexnhii,  •'.  t«  »ltr:inc»-.  and  un-i'lti^hiM -*  in  L'cneral.  it  appears 
an*  the  « harai  ti  ri'-tii  -  to  «'ijlti\atf.  Witiin-.  Iiiu\e\ir.  has  en- 
dour«l  ti-i.  in  a  L'n  iti  r  ^r  le-^i  d.-jnt-.  with  tertain  other  traits  — 
envy,  ^ntMl,  tli-hom  -ty,  vindicti\ene>s,  and  similar  varietur  of 
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selfishness.  Why  should  we  not  cultivate  these  traits?  Why 
not  perfect  ourselves  in  the  faculty  of  hating  or  coveting  or 
deceiving?  No  moralist  will  admit  that  such  characteristics 
are  worth  cultivating;  but  why  not?  They  are  a  part  of  our 
character  —  should  they  be  left  unperfected? 

The  utilitarian  has  no  difficulty  in  explaining  why  unselfish- 
ness should  be  cultivated,  and  selfishness  repressed  and  opposed. 
It  is  because  unselfishness  leads  to  the  happiness  of  society  and 
selfishness  leads  away  from  it.  On  this  view  the  prevailing 
ideal  of  character  is  easily  explainable,  but  on  any  other  it  is 
not  explainable  at  all.  The  perfectionist  cannot  give  any  rea- 
son why  honesty  is  better  than  dishonesty,  or  altruism  better 
than  egotism,  except  his  personal  preference.  He  has  no  better 
test  of  right  and  wrong  than  his  private  taste,  backed,  it  may 
be,  by  the  taste  of  the  community  in  which  he  happens  to  live. 

We  might,  if  we  pleased,  enumerate  every  end  other  than  hap- 
piness which  mankind  have  proposed  as  ultimate,  and  should  dis- 
cover them  all  to  be  proximate,  if  indeed  they  were  useful  ends 
at  all.  It  is  a  strange  but  only  too  apparent  fact  that  moralists 
are  dismally  ignorant  of  what  they  are  really  seeking.  Long- 
fellow's attitude  is  typical : 

"Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Finds  us  farther  than  to-day." 

Each  to-morrow  should  find  us  farther  than  to-day,  should 
it?  Farther  in  what  direction?  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion, and  intuitionism  cannot  answer  it.  The  fact  is,  that  en- 
joyment is  our  destined  end  or  way,  and  moralists,  poets,  poli- 
ticians, and  platitudinarians  may  sound  the  immeasurable 
depths  of  vagueness  through  all  eternity  without  discovering 
any  other. 

Before  leaving  the  present  subject  there  are  two  doctrines  re- 
lating to  human  conduct,  opposed  to  one  another  and  to  the  utili- 
tarian theor}',  which  should  bo  discussed  as  an  incident  of  our 
exposition.  These  are  the  doctrines  known  as  free  will  and 
fatnlisw.  By  contrasting  them  with  the  doctrine  herein  ex- 
pounded their  relation  to,  and  violation  of,  common  sense  will 
become  clear.     Let  us  begin  with  free  will. 

Those  who  advocate  the  theorv  of  free  will  claim  that  human 
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(*onduct  18  not  Hubjoct  to  the  law  of  cauration  —  that  ▼olnntary 
acts  arc  uncau^'il  or  inn*.  Now  thrv  munt  mean  either  (1) 
Tluit  volition  is  iM)t  ciiutially  n'lated  to  acts,  «»r  {'2)  That  volition 
itM*lf  is  unraiisiMl.  The  fir>t  contention  would  mean  that  all 
acts  are  involuntary  —  tliat  it  is  futiir  to  tell  men  to  act  in 
this  way  or  that,  JMH-aus**  even  should  thev  attempt  to  do  no, 
tlie  acts  resulting:  would  have  no  ndation  to  thos4*  which  they 
wilh^l  to  do.  If  this  th«»ory  ind«'e<l  U»  true,  our  definition  of 
ri^rlit  and  wnm;:  InHfimcs  meanin};li*ss,  n'lua*  alternativi*s  an*  non- 
«'\istcnt  and  h(*nc<>  do  not  admit  f»f  s^'ht'tion.  Should  we,  for 
example,  will  to  walk  down  the  strec^t  some  morning,  we  mi^ht 
tln«l  ours4*lves  clindiin^;  a  tn^*,  and  it  wouhi  In*  futile  to  att4*mpt 
xnjnntarily  to  prevent  this  act,  however  wc  dcsimi  to  prt»vent 
it.  since  our  volition  would  have  no  causal  relati(»n  to  our  act 
or  to  its  prohihition.  On  such  an  assumptitm  men  mnnot  do 
whiit  th«*v  like.     It   is  unn<*<fssarv  to  sav  that  this  contention 

•  •  • 

not  onlv  violates  tin*  i*ommon  M*ns«»  thc*orv  of  ronduct  as  heriMii 
(>.\f>oundcd,  hut  coiitrailicts  the  univ<'rsal  ti'stimony  of  ol>s<»rva- 
tion,  that  volition  is  enusally  relateil  to  action. 

Hut  iwrlnips  thoH*  who  contend  that  th«»  will  is  free  do  not 
•»upp<»rt  the  first  jM»ssihle  interpn*tation  of  their  ass^Ttion,  but 
^upj>ort  the  HHond  one  —  that  volition  it«»elf  is  uncaus<*d.  Thia 
contention  would  mean  that  the  ilisiindions  betwi-t-n  voluntary 
an<l  involuntary,  and  lM'tw«*«'ii  ri;:ht  an«l  wron;:  act-  are  n»al,  but 
of  no  servire  as  jruidi's  to  conduct.  In  this  ca^*,  as  in  the  first, 
it  ^oulil  he  futile  to  tell  mm  to  act  in  this  wav  or  in  that, 
since  wuch  ailvice  could  only  jitTo't  their  conduit  hy  atT«*ctinjf 
tlic'ir  volition:  hut  as  th'-ir  volition  is  une-ausi'i]  it  eannot  \n* 
afTertcHJ  l»y  anytliin;:  at  all :  hen* e  it  is  quite  us«l«'^>  for  any  one 
to  advcH-ate  a  ;:uide  to  nmduct.  sinci*  no  one  could  avail  them- 
s«*lves  of  it.  exeii  if  tht-y  wanted  to.  On  thi-  a>*>uin]ition  men 
can,  in  ireneral,  do  what  thev  like,  hut  tlnv  eannot,  in  anv 
dt»«:ree.  determine  that  which  they,  or  anyone  el'^',  /lAvj*.  sini'e 
this  i^  indtterminahle.  ('<»mm(m  senst\  on  tlie  n^ntrarv,  ass4*rta 
that  not  onU  i;in  nirn  di>  what  they  like,  (within  the  limit**  of 
th»'  j»h\-ic;ill\  p»i«»-iMr)  hut  that  that  wliirh  thev  like  is  determi- 
iiahl«\  or  -ul'j'tt  to  lau-ation.  lli-nci'  it  is  u-«fid  to  tell 
fi:rn  tc»  art  m  tli-  \\i\\  or  in  ll:.:t  :  -inr**,  if  tlitv  u:ll  t«»  piide 
•li'ir  c»wii  ««»nihut  h\  th«-  a'Kic  t':u*  i:i\«ii.  tlt«ir  \oIit!i»n  will 
.msallv  atT«'t  t  th«ir  iiii»ti\»'-,  uhich.  Imitil'  tl:*-  «i«ttTininants  of 
-•tlier  Volition*,  will  •iit«rmini'  tl.eir  act-.  I  ii-I'T  th«-H«  concli* 
tions  the  di-lin*tion  l»«'twt*«  ii  rii:hl  and  wr-'iu'  i-  capable  of 
*«rvinp  as  a  jjruide  to  eondurt.  hut  not  c»thcr>»iM*, 
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To  bring  out  yet  more  distinctly  the  opposition  between  com- 
mon sense  and  the  theory  of  free  will  let  us  examine  the  subject 
of  punishment.  The  utilitarian  is,  in  general,  opposed  to  the 
infliction  of  pain;  but  punishment  is  painful.  Does  he  there- 
fore deem  all  punishment  wrong?  Certainly  not.  Any  means 
which  presumably  results  in  the  utilitarian  end  is  right:  hence 
when  punishment  so  results  it  is  right,  but  not  otherwise. 
Therefore,  pain,  though  never  an  ultimate  end,  may  be  a  proxi- 
mate one.  It  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  utilitarian  end, 
and  so  may  pleasure.  In  other  words,  the  utilitarian  regards 
punishment  and  reward  precisely  as  he  does  any  and  all  other 
means.  If  they  tend  to  the  end  of  utility  they  are  useful; 
otherwise  they  are  not.  Punishment  has  no  relation  to  ven- 
geance, but  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  utility,  and  it  seeks  said 
end  by  two  routes:  (1)  By  causing  pain  to  him  who  commits 
wrong  acts  it  tends  to  prevent  their  repetition  by  the  person 
punished,  through  fear  of  repetition  of  the  pain.  (2)  By  caus- 
ing other  persons  to  fear  similar  punishment  it  tends  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  similar  acts  by  them.  The  only  useful  pur- 
pose of  punishment  therefore  is  as  a  preventative.  The  man- 
ner in  which  punishment  (and  reward)  affect  conduct  is  ex- 
plained in  more  detail  in  Chapter  9.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  pain  inflicted  in  punishment  should  be  the  least 
which  will  attain  the  end  sought.  Prom  this  brief  explanation 
of  the  utility  of  punishment  the  utility  of  reward  will  be  ap- 
parent. 

Obviously  the  utilitarian  theory  of  punishment  presupposes 
that  volition  is  subject  to  causation.  In  fact,  common  sense 
holds  that  character  is  a  cause  of  conduct,  and  hence  that  we 
may  infer  character  from  conduct,  just  as  we  may  infer  any 
other  familiar  cause  from  its  effect.  The  free  will  theorist 
claims  that  character  is  not  a  cause  of  conduct,  because  conduct 
has  no  cause;  and  hence  tliat  nothing  can  be  inferred  of  a 
man's  character  from  his  conduct.  The  best  acts  might  be 
those  of  tlie  worst  character,  and  the  worst  acts  those  of  the 
best  character.  To  punish  a  man  for  murder  or  any  other  crime, 
for  example,  would,  on  tliis  assumption,  accomplish  no  useful 
end,  since  as  his  conduct  lias  no  relation  to  liis  character,  it 
would  not  permit  us  to  infer  that  any  presumption  had,  by  hi< 
act  been  estal)]ished  that  he  would  commit  similar  acts  in  the 
future;  and  the  punishment  could  not  be  instrumental  in  af- 
fecting the  acts  of  others,  since  such  acts  would  be  unaffectable 
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hv  any  cause.  Fndor  t»noh  ronditions  puniKhmeni  might  prat- 
ifv  vrnprancT,  but  vi^npmnco  in  not  a  uwful  vm]. 

The  diH*trin<»  of  fn^*  will  is  ol)viously  utterly  rrpupuint  to 
eommon  M^nw,  and  even  those  who  elaini  that  they  su|)|)ort  it, 
hy  their  aet**  prove  thait  thry  do  not.  Any  man  who  attempts  to 
affift  the  conduct  of  otln^rs  through  their  volition  hy  p<»rsuasion, 
advin»,  thn•at^,  or  in  any  other  manner,  proves  that  he  d<K's  not 
JM^lii've  in  the  thi-orv  of  fre«*  will,  and  as  every  sane  man  has  done 
tlH»s<'  things,  and  intends  to  «|o  th«*m  apiin,  more  or  less  often, 
it  follows  that  no  sane  man  believes  in  that  dfM'trine,  thoui^h 
manv  think  thev  «lo. 

Hut,  it  may  be  objtM'ted,  if  the  th«H»ry  of  fnn*  will  bi»  rej«H'te<l, 
if  all  arts  an*  determined  bv  the  law  of  causation,  what  is  th«* 
use  (»f  tryin»r  to  afTect  thin^rs  —  of  trvin^  to  do  anvthin^?  If 
every thin>r  i>  contnilli'd  by  causation,  hunuin  effort  can  lM»tter 
nothinir.  and  hence  all  human  effort  is  uh'Icss.  This  attitude 
of  niind  is  what  i**  known  as  ftifnlijtm,  and  there  is  a  vi-ry  p»n- 
rral  beli«'f  that  b<'tw<N*n  fni»  will  and  fatalism  then»  is  no  alter- 
nativ*'.  Th«»  p-nerality  of  sjich  a  Iwlief  is  one  of  the  lM»st  evi- 
denc*'^  that  the  nature  i»f  c<mimon  S4«ns«»  has  never  bei-n  reallv 
apprehended;  fnr  t<r»inmon  S4'n'*e  not  only  supplies  an  alterna- 
tive, but  i^i  it'ifjf  the  alternative. 

The  whole  ditVu'ulty  ari^^^s  fn.»in  mi-apprehension  <»f  th«»  mean- 
int:  of  the  word  iisifnl,  ju<t  a**  tlie  dilVuultv  aljout  the  exi-^tem-c 
of  the  extemal  world  ari^^es  from  iiii«iappreli«'n'.ion  of  the  mean- 
ing: of  the  wtird  «\riV*/*/i#v.  H«'n<*«*.  th«'  «-hief  i}ue'*tion  of  ethics, 
as  of  meta]d)\>ir>.  i<  a  \erbal  <|ue*tion.  an«l  can  Im»  answ(>n'«l  by 
suflicit»ntly  deflniiitr  a  wopl.  The  or«linarilv  undiT-tooil  mean- 
inj:  of  the  word  us»  ful  \<  sulVicicnt  for  S4»iiie  purjM>?a's.  but  not  for 
tlii-<  one.  \jt'X  \\<  ^i«'  jn««t  how  the  fatalist  «l«*cei\e'»  him-««'lf  by 
not  uniler-tandin;:  hi-  own  iiu»iininjr. 

The   utilitarian   t\prr*-is   by   the   word    nsrfnln*'^  a   definite 

«|ualily  of  a!ternati\» a  <piality  •ijMMJtitMl  on  pa;:*'   ll"».     He 

a!*!M»rts  that  ul.en  n^n  -^hM't  alternali\e<  Iwnin;:  thi<  «pialitv 
they  have  jv«Tft»riiicd  a  u>eful  act.  What  ib'-n  can  thi*  fatali^^t 
mean  wIh-u  he  saw  the  s«'|ection  of  sinh  alt«Tnatives  i-i  u*«'- 
b'^s?  Kinplo\in«:  t!;e  words  usrful  and  ns^hss  in  the  utdi- 
tarian  M»n-i\  siu  h  an  a-^^rtion  would  In-  a  contradicti«»n  in  terms 
K\idi'ntly  tin'  fatalist  i<  atteniptintr  t«»  expri-**  -•»Tn»thinir  mon* 
than  a  contra<licti«'n.  Tln-rtfore  he  iiju-t  implv  bv  tlje  term 
u:t,*'}/!n*ss  a  ditTert-nt  ipiality  fpini  that  iuiplM"!  \»y  the  utili- 
tarian. 

N<»w  the  fatalist   in  "axiiii:  that  tln-n*  i-  no  u***  in  *!oin;»  anv- 
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thing,  in  making  any  effort,  in  performing  any  act,  must  mean 
either  (1)  That  all  acts  are  equally  useless,  or  (2)  That  to  do 
nothing  at  all  is  the  only  useful  thing  to  do.  If  it  is  the  first 
meaning  that  the  fatalist  is  trying  to  express,  it  is  apparent 
that  he  elects  to  employ  the  word  uselessness  to  express  the 
common  quality  of  voluntary  acts,  since  no  other  meaning  of 
the  word  would  justify  his  assertion.  This  quality  is  volition, 
and  so  far  as  known  no  other,  except  consciousness,  is  universally 
conjoined  with  it.  Hence  involuntary  acts  would  be  the  only 
useful  ones.  Of  course  with  such  a  meaning  of  the  word  use- 
less,  the  assertion  of  the  fatalist  that  all  voluntary  acts  are  useless 
is  true  —  but  it  is  not  interesting.  It  is  merely  saying  that  what 
is,  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fatalist  means  that  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  is  the  only  useful  thing  to  do,  he  must  mean  by  a 
useful  act  the  act  involving  minimum  activity,  or  he  must  have 
discovered  some  class  of  experiences  universally  conjoined  with 
the  act  of  minimum  activity,  to  the  common  quality  of  which  he 
gives  the  name  ttsefulness.  On  the  first  supposition,  his  asser- 
tion is  again  only  a  way  of  saying  that  what  is,  is;  this  would 
be  uninteresting  if  true.  On  the  second,  his  assertion  would  be 
interesting  if  true,  but  it  would  not  be  true.  The  fatalist  has 
discovered  no  such  class  of  experiences  and  would  not  pretend 
that  he  had.  The  fatalist,  or  indeed  anyone  who  deems  fatalism 
the  only  alternative  of  free  will,  is  simply  a  confused  person 
who  thinks  that  by  doing  nothing  he  can  escape  performing  a 
voluntary  act.  ITo  forgets  that  the  act  of  minimum  activity,  if 
voluntarily  seloctod,  is  as  much  a  voluntary  act  as  any  other, 
and  if  not  voluntarily  seleotod,  it  is  not  a  part  of  conduct.  In 
fact,  so  long  as  a  being  is  capable  of  voluntary  acts  he  must 
select  some  altomativo.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  other- 
wise. The  utilitarian  in  classifying  voluntary  acts  into  right, 
wrong,  useful,  tisrlcss,  etc.,  thereby  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  selection  of  some  will  lend  to  greater  happiness  than 
the  selection  of  others.  If  the  fatalist,  or  anyone  else,  says  that 
this  distinction  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  verv  well  — 
his  remark  calls  for  no  response;  for  either  he  does  not  tell  the 
truth,  or  he  is  incapable  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  hence  can 
no  more  comprehend  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong, 
than  a  man  congenitally  blind  can  comprehend  the  difference 
between  red  and  green. 

Fatalism  indeed  is  not  a  belief :  it  is  a  mere  form  of  words 
used  to  confound  the  unreflecting  mind.  Consistent  fatalists, 
like  consistent  advocates  of  free  will,  do  not  exist.     Indeed  they 
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could  not  exist  lon>r«  Binoc  tlioy  would  very  soon  die  of  Rtarva- 
tion.  Katin>;  in  not  an  net  of  minimum  activity.  To  cx{>ot(c 
tlK*>i<>  sopliiHtri(*ri  which  have  pla^^unl  philosophers  for  ages, 
nt»thin>r  is  nHpiin*<l  hut  iximmon  hmih*,  for  common  seuM*  is  as 
applicahlc  to  |»hilosop}iy  as  it  is  to  farming.  It  tt^sts  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Words  u^r,  ntjht,  esiM,  etc.,  hy  the  same  methcMls 
it  would  employ  in  the  ciis«»  of  tlu*  wonls  hat,  ur  hoitMt\  or 
pt'a  soup,  and  how<*v«'r  op{K>s4*<l  to  immemorial  usii^i*  tlM»  ri»- 
cpiiremeiit  may  )m%  it  insi>t>  that  the  first  class  of  words  must 
have  a  definite*  m('aiiin<r,  just  as  the  r^fn'ond  class  must  have  one, 
in  order  to  he  of  scrvii-e  to  nmnkind. 


Tlie  analysis  of  commcm  S4'ns4»  here  hrou^rht  to  a  clos<%  I  b«»- 
lirve  is  sulVnii'nt  for  the  pur|M).M>s  to  which  I  d«'si;;n  applying;  it. 
1  do  not  |>rftcnd  that  it  is  complcti*.  To  make  it  st)  wouhi 
HMjuire  a  work  many  times  lon^rrr  than  tliis  one.  In  its  formu- 
hition  I  hav(>  followed  the  scirntitlc  —  not  the  historic  mt*th(Mi. 
I  havi»  not  endeavored  to  dis<'i»ver  any  iiniversally  appliiMl  t-ri- 
terion  of  m(*aMin^^  of  truth,  or  of  ri;^ht  —  inde«'<i,  I  have  shown 
that  such  eritiria  do  not  e\i<>t.  althou;!h  they  ou^dit  to.  Oiteria 
common  to  all  miiuls,  however.  «/'/  exist,  thou;;h  they  are  not 
eonsisti'fitly  and  uiii\er.sdly  applied  hy  all  minds.  Su«h  com- 
mon erit«Tia  I  IhIji-m*  I  hav«>  in  the  fore^'(»in;:  examination  dis- 
cIohmI,  and  upon  the  di>tin(tion  U'tutfu  tln-m  and  all  others, 
havt*  foundt-d  thr  «li>tinrtion  iN'tuieii  romtfUfn  S4'ii>e  and  all 
iitlier  varieties  of  H-n«>i'.  I  do  not  rlaim  that  all  men  at  all 
times  test  or  lia\i*  l«'^t»-d  the  intelli;:ihilitv  of  terms  hv  the  cri- 
teria  laid  tlown  in  (liaptrr  1  ;  that  they  ti^t  or  !ia\e  te-t»'«l  the 
truth  of  prop4>>itniii'i  hy  a  ht'lirf-ju«l;:ment ;  that  th«'\  te*t  or 
ha\e  ti"»ted  tlie  ntilitx  of  ai  t>  hv  a  u>4»-iu»lirment.  I  "io  elaini 
that  tisev  tiU'jht  t«»  do  Ml. 

Tli«*  main  thth«u!ty  uitli  th«'ori«'^  «»f  moraU  thu-!  far  ha-^  hii*n 
tliat  j»lii!n^nj»ln'r««  ha\e  >t»UL:lit  a  nni\er>al  moral  rriti-rion  wlim 
noii«'  «*\i*ti<l.  To  n\rrtlir«»\v  the  utilitarian  •i<Ktrin«*  it  ha>  U-^n 
deiUMil  •'UtVn  ii-nt  to  *.how  that  men  >i>m«'tinir-  do  not  a*  t  from 
ron«i(liration«  of  pleasure  and  pain:  hut  <*Ui  h  a  tr;T:«i<*m  no 
more  invalidati**  tlie  utilitarian  erit<Tion  of  inora!:t\  tlian  the 
d«-nion<*t ration  that  men  Minirtinii'-^  do  not  r*'a<*on  a«t*'rdint;  to 
tl.i*  nde>  of  the  ».yllo^'i^ni  in\aln!ati"i  d«du»tiv.-  l«-;:ii.  It  in 
iiPTi-Iv  a  rt'inin«liT  that  then-  i-  a  dilT«Tiih»'  het\*«>n  I'or- 
r»«  t  an«l  intorrn  i  nM>onin;:  ami  ronilmt  h«tu«^ii  what  ou^ht 
to  In*,  and  \*!.it  i>.  Thi7»  ha«»  !»•  rii  I-«n.r  ni  ■•jii:/»«l  in  l«virie, 
hul     cntiri^in*^     of     the     the«»rv     of     uiilitv     lik«*     that     citinl. 
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show  that  it  has  not  been  recognized  in  ethics.  I  make  no 
claim  that  the  production  of  happiness  or  the  prevention  of 
pain  are  the  only  ultimate  ends  which  determine  the  acts,  even 
of  egotists.  Acts  may  have  many  ultimate  ends.  The  end  may 
be  determined  solely  by  habit,  and  often  is;  more  often  it  is 
individual  happiness  only  which  is  sought,  and  this,  as  in  the 
acts  of  revengeful  or  malicious  characters,  may  be  found  in  the 
unhappiness  of  others.  What  I  do  claim  is  that  though  many 
ends  may  be  possible,  only  one  may  be  right. 

The  criteria  of  intelligibility,  of  truth,  and  of  utility  are  not 
inventions;  they  are  discoveries.  Philosophers  can  no  more 
invent  them  than  Newton  could  invent  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  uniformities  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  are  alike  dis- 
closed by  an  examination  of  the  mind.  They  are  uniformities 
of  mind  —  indeed  they  could  not  be  uniformities  of  anything 
else,  since  nothing  else  exists. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  sought  to  estab- 
lish, and  elucidate  by  discussion,  the  fundamental  definitions 
and  postulates  upon  which  the  science  of  public  and  private 
morals  must  be  founded,  for  like  other  sciences  that  of  morals 
must  rest  on  definitions  and  postulates  (or  axioms).  It  may 
be  that  with  the  meanings  I  have  given  the  words  correct  and 
incorrect,  truth  and  untruth,  certain  and  probable,  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  rest,  the  reader  may  take  issue  —  it  may  be 
that  he  will  challenge  the  meaning  which  I  have  given  the  word 
medniiig  itself.  To  this  I  take  no  exception ;  but  I  submit  that 
if  a  communicable  philosophy  is  possible  at  all,  to  these  terms  of 
fundamental  import  a  meaning  must  be  assignable,  and,  if 
assignable,  one  or  more  criteria  must  be  recognized  by  which 
a  meaning  may  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  not  a  mean- 
ing. It  is  not  sufiiciont  to  commence  by  defining  our  funda- 
mental terms  —  we  must  first  define  definition.  We  must  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  a  meaning  in  order  that  our  symbols 
mav  not  consist  of  mere  sounds.  Hence  if  the  reader  deems 
that  the  science  of  morals  sliould  rest  on  definitions  different 
from  those  we  have  supplied,  let  him  first  satisfy  himself  what 
he  means  by  a  meaning.  Having  established  his  tests  of  a 
meaning,  let  him  then  define  truth  and  untruth,  right  and 
wrong,  &c.,  for  himself,  and  submit  them  to  the  tests  thus  es- 
tablished. If  by  this  means,  definitions  more  suitable  than 
those  I  have  proposed  are  forthroming,  then  those  I  have  pro- 
posed should  be  displaced  ])v  them;  but  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a  science  or  an  art  of  morals,  or  even  to 
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(lis4US8  tho  Huhjii't,  without  at^i^ipiing  dofinito  inc^ningR  to  the 
ftin(lani<*ntal  trniis  involvtMl.  If  un  ii&suc  iM^twtvn  the  ineaniDf;^ 
hrrein  M*i  forth  and  olhrrs.  t<stahh»  aiui  t<»stiMl,  niav  1h»  rained, 
it  woiih)  In*  tiriH*  W4*ll  »<(M*nt  to  (h*hato  their  n*s]H'('tive  claims 
to  ret'Ognition :  l»iit  surli  an  isf*ui»  to  have  any  intcn»!*t  muj^t  \h* 
hrtueon  one  (listim-t  inranin«;  and  anothtT.  It  nuist  not  \>o 
U'txuH'n  n  meaning  and  n//  meaning.  Such  an  issue  may  no 
douht  hr  rai«*<*d,  hut  so  far  as  I  c-an  «lis<'over.  it  lias  not  vet  heen 
rais4»d.  In  the  ahsi*nc«*  thrn-fore  of  alternative  meanin;rr<.  I  shall 
Miihrre  to  my  own,  tru»itin;r  to  future  criticism  to  cornrt  them 
if  thi'V  tend  to  mislead. 

Having'  now  in  our  iK»ss4»>sion  the  criteria  of  c<»mmon  sonm\ 
ue  may  ppminmI  to  examine  wune  of  the  principal  mo<h»s  of 
d«*viation  thm'froni,  without  <lan^'er  of  makin*;  men*  fortuitoun 
«lilTi-n'nc«»s  <»f  opinion  the  foundation  of  criticism.  We  shall  not 
mak»*  n*<«MVfd  opinions  the  test  of  truth  an«l  rijrht,  hut  shall 
mak«'  truth  and  ri^rht  the  test  of  n'ti'iviNl  opinion^.  Common 
H*n«M»  shall  Im'  the  criterion  of  custoiu,  instead  <»f  custom  the 
crit«Tion  of  common  S4»n.s4».  This  pnK-edunv  thouj^h  unuMuaU 
is  wis<T  than  j:enerally  iK'lievotl. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ERROR 

Judgments,  whether  of  belief  or  of  use,  which  derive  their 
authority  from  any  source  other  than  common  sense,  are  called 
errors,  and  error  is  their  common  quality.  Error,  or  deviation 
from  common  sense,  is  of  two  classes:  (1)  Abnormal.  (2)  Nor- 
mal. To  varieties  of  the  first  class  the  names  insanity  or  eo 
centricity  are  attached,  according  to  their  degree  of  deviation, 
and  to  varieties  of  the  second  class  are  attached  various  names 
such  as  orthodoxy,  piety,  conservatism,  etc. 

In  the  study  of  mental  pathology  alienists  have  been  able  to 
recognize  insanity,  or  abnormal  deviation  from  common  sense, 
as  of  several  distinct  kinds  or  classes.  Our  analysis  of  com- 
mon sense  will  enable  us  to  classify  normal  deviations  in  a 
similar  manner.  Not  that  the  varieties  to  be  discussed  are  con- 
fined to  normal  error  —  they  are  common  to  abnormal  error  as 
well  —  and  may  all  be  regarded  as  kinds  or  classes  of  mania, 
of  Huch  universal  extension  that  we  may  say  no  one  in  the  world 
is  entirely  free  from  them.  They  are  of  three  classes:  logo^ 
mania,  proteromania,  and  pathomania.  Let  us  discuss  them 
brief] v  in  order. 

Ijogomania  (Or.  Xoyos  =  word  : /xavta  =  madness)  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  which  men  are  under  of  thinking  in 
symbols,  and  arises  from  confusion  in  the  use  of  those  symbols. 
Because  reasoning  requires  the  mental  manipulation  of  symbols, 
men  fall  into  ilie  error  of  supposing  that  the  mental  manipula- 
tion of  symbols  is  reasoning.  Thus  they  substitute  the  empty 
forms  of  thought  for  thought  itself,  deeming  that  a  sound  has 
meaning  because  it  is  articulate  —  they  think  of,  instead  of 
with,  symbols.  Ix)gomania  is  the  most  universal  of  all  forms 
of  mania,  arising  as  it  does  from  a  universal  necessity  of  thought. 
As  already  shown,  the  questions  of  the  existence  of  the  exter- 
nal world  and  of  free  will  and  fatalism  —  the  two  most  per- 
plexing questions  in  p]iiloso])hy  —  are  purely  verbal,  and  would 
never  have  arisen  oxcept  for  logomania.  A  few  of  the  strongest 
intellects  have  succeeded    in   freeing  themselves  from  protero- 
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mania,  hut  none  from  lo^omania,  and  I  may  proflict  with  con* 
fnlrnif  that  whati'viT  orron*  may  \h*  drn'OWTttl  in  l\w  prt»?M»nt 
Mork  will  \h*  ilui*  to  thirt  |NTvnHivc*  woaknct^s  of  the  human 
int(*ll«><-t,  for  I  cannot  ho|K*  to  etk'a|)e  the  infmnitifs  which  have 
H»  universally  lM*sct  acuter  mind)*. 

Kvcry  vari«'ty  of  sophistry  is  fostereil  hy  lo^omania,  and  it  i« 
dniihtful  if  other  forms  of  mania  could  maintain  their  domin- 
ion in  the  normal  mind  were  lo^mania  dishN]p*d,  for  words 
an*  as  Wfll  adapted  to  the  concealment  as  to  the  expression  of 
truth.  In  all  (h*partments  of  human  thou|;r]|t  delusions  are 
conci^aliMJ  hy  phrases,  such  as  "  the  |>oint  of  view,"  "  tlie  dis- 
crepancy U'tween  theory  and  practici*,"  an«l  others,  hy  which 
evidt'Uce  is  nullified  and  inconsistencies  nn-oncile^l.  So  ins4*p- 
arahle  an*  expressi<ms  of  this  character  fnun  sophistry  that  they 
niay  well  \h*  called  sophtJit'if  vomiHWum:^. 

From  lo<;omania  spring  the  various  forms  of  mysticism, 
inetaph\sical.  theol(»gical,  and  iM>litical,  and  tlie  low  standard 
of  eonipreliension  |M>rtainin)r  tliereto.  A  mystic  diN»ms  that  he 
understands  a  projnisition  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  stmnd  of  \Xa 
terms.  This  >ul»stitution  of  sound  for  s<»nsi»  results  in  paralysis 
of  the  understanding  and  a  love  of  vajnieness  for  its  own  sake 
which  may  devt>lop  into  a  kind  of  pathomnnia.  So  inthiennnl 
are  some  p<»rsons  hy  the  [xM*tiral  or  rhetorical  dn*ssin«r  to  their 
tnith,  that  were  we  to  express  the  pn>|M>sition  that  two  and  two 
an*  four  in  suffwiently  ohs<'ure  and  rhythmical  ianjruaire  they 
w<mld  hail  tlie  elT«)rt  as  tlie  inspiration  of  a  s<vr.  In»l»H»il  I 
confidently  ex  pint  that  a  common  criticism  of  the  utilitarian 
iileal  as  hen*in  S4^t  forth  will  Ih»  tliat  it  is  ti>o  distinct — ti»o 
definite  —  tliat  quantity  of  hap|>iness.  consitli»ntl  as  a  ma::ni- 
tiide  —  as  som(>thin«r  capal»l«»  of  definition  and  measun'ment, 
like  pi^  inm  or  coal,  is  altt»i:ether  tin)  unw«»rthy  ani)  vulirur  an 
•  •lijiM't  for  hi;rh-min«led  human  lH»in>:s  to  sis-k.  It  i**  tlie  eu^^tom 
nf  tlie  time  to  n'fer  to  itleals  in  ohseure  and  fl^rurative  laii:rua::e, 
and  if  the  s«>iiii«l  valu*-  of  tlu-ir  ♦•xpression  can  !»♦•  ♦nhauiid  hv 
^'ivinp  it  |>oitiral  form,  they  an»  d<i*mrd  partiiularly  w.irthy 
of  n"ip«it.  Slmiilil  1  priK-Iaim  the  elevatinn  lif  huinanitv,  the 
r«';r« 'Herat ion  «»f  maiikiiid,  or  the  enn«»hliiii:  of  the  ran-.  a>*  the 
nlijiit  of  hiiTiian  endi-avor,  I  slwuild  ilouhlh'-**  h:i\»'  no  lii'Vimlty 
in  trettin;:  jH-oph*  t«»  a;:n'e  with  me,  and  ireneral  aLT'-^iu'-nt  would 
hf  I'asit-r  to  s«ture  fn»m   the  fa»  t  that  no  oni»  w«»;iM  have  anv 

• 

rl»-ar  idi»a  of  ju-^t  what  it  was    t«»  wliiih  he  \ia>  airn'tMUir.     No 
doiiht  this  syntrm  has  its  advantair»>,  hut  if  wi'  an*  tontt-nt  with 
the  vagiie  lucubration  thus  substituted  for  the  di.*cus**iun  of  a 
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common  sense  ideal,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  chaos  in  which  we  find  it,  and  we  shall 
have  need  of  all  the  question-begging  epithets  which  the  lan- 
guage can  afford  in  order  to  "  reconcile "  contradictions  and 
"  interpret "  absurdities.  He  who  deems  the  value  of  an  ideal 
is  to  be  measured  by  its  indistinctness  will  certainly  have  no 
sympathy  for  that  of  utilitarianism. 

Logomania  leads  to  at  least  one  other  important  class  of  errors 
besides  those  which  arise  from  the  equivocality  and  avocality  of 
terms.  This  class  originates  from  a  process  which  may  be 
termed  verbal  emasculation.  Terms  which  from  custom  or  other 
habitual  association  have,  in  the  popular  mind,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  important  —  as  expressing  some  vital  object  of,  or 
distinction  in,  experience  —  are  used  to  express  something  of 
little  or  no  importance.  Thus  the  mind  is  misled  by  its  sym- 
bols, and  distinctions  of  no  real  consequence  to  sentient  beings 
come  to  serve  as  guides  to  conduct.  Sometimes  terms  are  pur- 
posely emasculated  by  dishonest  persons  with  intent  to  deceive, 
but  more  frequently  the  process  is  spontaneous,  resulting  as 
often  as  not  in  self-deception.  Inferences  in  which  emasculated 
terms  are  employed  load  to  propositions  which,  though  true, 
are  of  no  interest.  Examples  of  emasculation  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  next  book.  Honce  we  need  not  stop  to  illustrate  the 
process  here. 

Proteromania  (Gr.  wporcpov  ~  prior:  frnvia  =  madness)  is  the 
name  of  that  form  of  deviation  from  common  sense  which 
substitutes  priority  for  reasonableness  as  the  test  of  truth  and 
right.  Next  to  logomania  it  is  the  most  universal  of  all  forms 
of  mania.  The  victim  of  proteromania  bolioves  that  doctrine, 
or  approves  that  precept  whicli  first  finds  lodirnient  in  his  mind. 
Thenceforth,  it  holds  its  place  tlirouirh  priority  of  possession 
and  reason  cannot  dislodge  it.  Thus  arise  both  logical  and 
ethical  dogmas  corresponding  to  deviations  from  a  belief-  and  a 
use- judgment  respectively. 

So  universal  is  this  tendency  that  when,  through  the  acci- 
dents of  history  or  the  conflict  of  opposing  views,  the  logical 
or  moral  codes  of  a  people  are  altered,  it  merely  results  in  dis- 
placing one  dogma  by  another,  and  tin's  process  has  operated 
in  all  departments  of  tliou^iht,  no  real  progress  resulting,  until 
the  inductive  method,  by  d(\irroos  gaining  a  footliold,  has  dis- 
placed dogma  and  suhstitufcul  knowledge  for  ignorance.  It  was 
by  such  displacements  of  dogma  that  modern  civilization  arose. 

Intuitionists,  or  those  who  distinguish  the  correct  from  the 
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iiu-rirn»ct  by  discovrrinpr  what  convictions  are,  and  what  are  not, 
in  tht'ir  niin*!.-*  arc  usually  victim?*  of  protcroiiiania.  What  thcv 
U'lii'vc  tlicv  call  tnn'  —  what  thrv  dislu'lH-vi*  tln'v  call  luitru*'  — 
wliat  tlicv  ai)provc  tlicv  <all  ri'jht — wluit  thc-y  disapprove  they 
call  irnnnj  —  and  tlirv  nH*a>un*  prt»l»nhility  by  tlio  strrnijth.  in- 
htcatl  of  hy  tlic  oriijin,  of  ihfir  convirtions.  A  dtujmatiM  is  an 
intuit ionist  \iho>4»  conviction**  an*  t}i<i<.c  of  his  own  coinnuinitv 
or  S4»nu»  particular  <  la-s  tln-rcof.  I)o;rii):iti<*in  i-.  nwrcly  the 
coiniunnfst  form  of  intuit ioni>!u.  S«>  fn'<jUfntly  shall  wc  have 
rM'ca>ion  to  refer  to  this  uhiquitous  op|Hinf>nt  of  coninion  s<*nso 
in  the  followin^^  pa;:*"*  that  further  cli?»cussion  iA  its  nature  at 
tin's  |»oint  is  hUpcTtluous. 

S<arcely  lei^s  p-nernl  than,  and  clo-iil\  allied  to,  proteroinania 
is  pathoTuania  ((Jr.  »aito« -s^^n-iihilitv  :  /lai'ui  madness),  which 
results  fn>m  the  cniphnnient  of  cniotmn  nr  s«>ntinient  as  a 
sult^^titute  for  jud;:nient  in  di*>tinLMii>liiii;r  truth  fnun  untruth, 
and  ri^ht  from  wron^^.  'i'he  palhomaniac  \iill  P'j«*<t  any  prin- 
ciple or  preecpt  whi*  h  h«'  dislike*  to  IM-Jirvi*  or  approve,  and 
n-ioi.'-ni/*"'^  truth  and  rJL'htne^i'i  hy  a  kiinl  of  fi-ilin'^.  uhirh  i-  oidy 
to  he  «li-tin;:ui«ih«*d  from  the  intnitlnti  of  th«*  pr«»t»Ti>mnniac  by 
it<  emotional  nature.  The  \iohitii»n  of  tl  i*  f»'»*|iuir  he  hwikR 
upon  with  horror,  thu-^  p'^anlim:  mor.ilitv  a-  a  kiuil  »»f  hys- 
teria, in-^ti'ad  of  a  hran<  h  -ainl  th«»  main  hraiu  h  --of  common 
M»n>e.  Tht*  sophi>t*<  ci>mpanion-5  mt»-t  in  u-e  hy  pathonianiac-i 
u»iually  incluth'  the  worij-  /m*///.  onrrtf,  tlirinr,  anil  tiny  are  fond 
of  referrinir  to  the  hiijUtr  tlniH'jht  or  th»*  simituitl  hf*\  Tliev 
arc  p»n«Tally  i^T^^ons  of  rxirjli-ut  chara«ter.  hut  th«ir  i  onduct 
faiU  to  p't  the  Iwnetit  tlien-of  iNuau^e  tlh-y  mak**  emotion  a 
piide,  \\<  well  a-i  a  motive,  to  cnrnluet.  tlunpowder  i*  an  ex- 
cellt'nt  mi'an<  of  im|M*liinLr  a  pri»j»MtiIf.  hut  a  p«»or  in«Mn<  of 
piidiuiT  it.  In  conduct,  a-s  in  -h•HltinL^  tlf  ii!«'an*  of  din-ction 
and  the  mean-^  of  impuNion  hIhuiM  ht»  di^tiurt.  F.motinn  i*.  not 
a  UM'ful  i:uid»'.  though  it  mav  he  a  u«i»'fn!  mi»t-\e.  ti»  a«tion. 
t'ommoii  -t-ri'-*'  i-*  thf  onlv  UM-ful  iruiile  jin«!  to  *.jh*tit':t»  f«»r  it 
anv  eniiitiMtial  impuK«'  i^  to  imitate  th.-  i.-niluit  «»f  .tiiimaN. 
Kmotion^  ran  no  more  aid  in  di^fiti'jui-^  iul'  t\\:\  X  fr«»m  wroni; 
than  in  •li'^tintrui-hinv:  truth  from  \intnjth. 

Th*'  thni'  form-  I'f  mania  ili**  0''-i-il,  ion;Mned  «»r  uiu'om- 
hined.  an*  n-pon^ihli*  for  prai  ti«'all\  all.  if  not  all.  tif  t!i"  normal 
»le\iation'*  fn»m  ^*\\^**  to  whirli  lYi.iukinii  an*  ^uhjitt.  .\lt!iou;:h 
c»»n*pieu«»u*  in  f\«-r\  pha*^*  "f  hiii'inn  atti\itv.  the  iim-t  h.meful 
influen<e  of  \\\%'^*  error-"  is  th.it  inxoKi-d  in  the  corruption  which 
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they  introduce  into  the  Tarions  codes  of  morals,  and  of  public 
morals  in  particular. 

It  needs  but  the  most  superficial  obcervation  of  the  usages 
of  society  to  discover  that  standards  of  public  conduct  are  Taria- 
ble  in  a  high   de^oe.     Public  acts   are  accepted   or  rejected, 
approved  or  disapproved,  on  many  distinct  grounds.    The  deter- 
mining distinction  may  be  that  between  right  and  wrong,  expedi- 
ent and  inexpedient,  economic  and  uneconomic,  just  and  unjust. 
Christian  and  unchristian,  conservative  and  radical,  or  any  other 
which  circumstances  may  suggest.     I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  cite 
examples  of  the  application  of  such  standards.     The  editorial 
page  of  the  first  newspaper  which  the  reader  may  take  up  will 
probably  afford  several.     This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  perti- 
nent  to   inquire   what   relation    these    standards   bear   to   one 
another.     Are  the  various  antithetical  terms  we  have  cited  merely 
a  series  of  synonyms?     Are  the  distinctions  expressed  by  them 
in  reality  the  same  distinction,  which,  by  the  decree  of  custom 
has  come  to  be  expressed  by  terms  different  in  sound,  and  with 
every  outward  and  visible  sign  of  being  different  in  sense?     If 
not,  how  is  it  that  wo  may  employ  any  one  of  them  we  please 
as  a  standard  of  pii]>]ic  conduct.     Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
given  act  is  admitted  to  bo  ooonomic.     Is  it  therefore   right,  ex- 
pedient, just,   C'liristian,   and   conservative?     Or  may  an   eco- 
nomic act  be  wrong,  or  unjust,  or  radical?     Similarly,  may  a 
just  act  or  a  riglit  ono  bo  soniotimos  unooononiic,  unchristian,  and 
inexpodiont?     If   not,   tlion    it  would   sooni   that  these  various 
standards  are  in  roalitv  but  one  standard.     If  so,  bv  what  means 
shall  wo  judgo  of  an  aot  or  policy  which  is  acceptable  to  one 
standard  and   unaecoptablo  to  others.     Of  course  if  we  accept 
the  first  hyy)othosis,  and  agree  that  all  those  and  other  standards 
are   in  reality  the  same,  the  modes  of  expression   alone  being 
different,  then  we  may  dispense  with  all  distinctions  other  than 
that  between  ri^ht  and  wrong,  since  the  other  antithetical  terms 
which  appear  to  imply  that  other  standards  are  permissible,  are 
but  synonyms  for  right  and  wrong.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
accept  the  second  hypothesis,  and  admit  that  there  are  several 
distinct  standards  by  which   policies  may  he  judged,  by  what 
means  shall   we  deride  between   these   varying  standards  when 
we  find  that  they  disagr<*e?     For  example,  suppose  an  act  were 
economic,  just,  and  consrTvativo,  and  at  the  same  time  wrong, 
inexpedient,  and   unchristian.     Bv  what  criterion  could   we  be 
guided    in   such   a   dilemma?     Obviously   we   should    require   a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  standards.     Without  it  we  should 
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bo  without  any  guide  whatever;  hut  with  it  wc  should  potisesft 
a  guide  which  would  rendtT  uU  othcT  guides  8ul)ordinate,  since 
a  criterion  which  is  a  ^tandard  of  htaiuhirds,  i.  e.,  an  ultimate 
standard,  must  bt»  one  to  wli«)riv  «lecnM»  tlie  de<'nv  of  all  prox- 
imate standards  must  hv  >ulM)rdinated.  Ilem/e  if  it  he  <m(*e  ad- 
mitted that  right  and  wrong  furni«*h  a  standanl  hy  which  to  judge 
the  {>olici<*s  of  nations  or  of  s<Niety,  it  is  at  tlu;  sanu*  time  admit- 
ttni  that  then*  is  no  other.  If  it  Im»  denitvi,  tlu'n  right  and  wrong 
an»  completely  valuelf>s  as  >tan<lanls.  and  until  s^une  other  in 
projK>s4*<l,  all  suggt»stil»le  puhlic  acts  are  <*<|ually  w(»rthy  i»f  ap- 
proval, any  one  being  as  gcwMJ  or  as  bad  as  any  other.  What' 
ever  statuiard  m*'n  may  prevail  itptm  thrm:frlvrs  to  accept,  thi^ 
much  is  ccrfain:  it  wu,^t  he  eithrr  onr  or  nunc,  f(pr  there  is  no 
mid  die  grmind. 

It  would  Hi'm  as  if  this  matter  ouirht  to  be  plain  to  anyone 
capable  of  thinking  clearly,  Init  unfortunately  clear  thinking 
sinc<»  the  time  «)f  Bent  ham  has  In-en  banished  from  ethics.  Thus 
rn>f<»ss^)r  Hyslop  after  dis<-ussing  the  M'veral  th<»ories  of  conduct 
with  characteristic  (*(mfusion  concludi»s  thus: 

**  No  <»ne  tlu'ory  thiTcfon*  is  complete,  but  taken  aU>ne  is  one- 
sidinl,  and  n'quins  the  othors  to  mii»|»1.v  its  di'ti«*i<-nri<*s.  This  is  in 
«cci»nl  with  eoniin«»n  st-nn*.  wbi<*h  jiidp*s  of  parti<'ular  enM'^  about 
as  d«»serilHMl  and  only  p*ts  ii»to  ditfieiilty  wbvn  SiMiie  tb«*orist 
unjustly  asks  it  to  rxplain  its  ronsistftiry,  presuminfT  that  there 
should  U*  but  a  sin^h*  simplr  criterion  of  morality,  when  in  fact 
it  is  synthetic  or  oiraplex.*' * 

It  mav  Ih»  remarkcfl  that  it  is  a  curious  varietv  of  eommon 
sens4»  wbirh  **  gets  into  ditViculty  wlu*n  some  tlM»ori-t  unju-^lly  (  ?) 
a^iks  it  to  explain  its  consi-^tj'ncy."  S*ldoin  bav<'  wr  n-en  such 
an  explicit  atti'inpt  to  establish,  <»nr»'  for  all,  the  pro|x^sition 
so  dear  to  the  atTntions  of  t-very  s<»plii-it  — that  ^bat  i'^.  i-^  not. 
He  who  maintains  a  compound  (or  syntbetii)  ^'tauilard  of 
morality  nec«'ssarily  ass4'rts  that  proposition.  To  ilaim  that  tlie 
moral  valu«*  of  conduct  can  be  measured  l>y  s^-vi-ral  ultimate 
standards  not  nnitually  ^ouMTtibb*  is  a-^  ab-^urd  a-  to  claim 
that  di>tanc«»  can  be  measured  not  onlv  in  such  mutually  con- 
\crtible  units  as  fii't.  meters.  t*uU  or  mib-i,  but  *Hpi;illv  well  in 
bushels,  acns,  tons  or  am|HTe*.  .\  pnijMTly  tjualitied  lop[>- 
maniac  would  proliably  ti'll  us  that  the  applicability  of  one  or 

>    Klrmentft  of  Kthicf.  p.  305. 
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the  other  of  these  standards  to  the  measurement  of  distance 
would  depend  upon  "  the  point  of  view,''  since  distance  being 
something  "  s}Tithetic  "  is  to  be  measured  by  several  standards, 
and  common  sense  should  not  "  unjustly  '^  require  consistency 
among  them. 

In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  standards  of  pub- 
lic conduct  a  good  many  sophist's  comp^anions  are  in  common 
use,  such  as  ethically  considered,  morally  considered,  econom- 
ically  considered.  We  are  told  that  a  standard  must  not  be 
carried  "  too  far,"  that  tlieories  "  have  their  limitations/*  and 
that  much  depends  upon  the  "  standpoint."  Such  phrases  are 
futile  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  irreconcilable.  They  are 
but  verbal  disguises  for  a  real  standard  of  public  conduct,  which 
under  varj'ing  circumstances  assumes  various  names,  and  that 
standard  is  custom. 

The  examination  of  the  human  mind  undertaken  in  Chapters 
1,  2,  and  3  has  supplied  us  with  a  standard  —  the  simple 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  —  and  in  the  light  of  common 
sense  so  supplied,  we  shall  examine  the  prevailing  political  dog- 
mas which  at  the  present  time  supply  such  standards  of  public 
conduct  as  are  avaihible.  I  shall  not  attemj)t  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  but  shall  confine  attention  to  four  of  the 
main  political  delusions  of  tlie  day.  These  are :  First,  that  in- 
dividuals have  inaliena])le  rights:  Second,  that  natural  laws 
are,  or  tend  to  be,  beneficent:  Third,  that  political  economy  is 
the  science  of  wealth  and  supplies  a  useful  guide  to  public  con- 
duct:    Fourth,  that  conservatism  is  caution. 

(1)  The  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts  that  "all  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness;" and  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights,  sometimes  called 
natural  rights,  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  is  accepted,  in 
theor}%  with  practical  unanimity  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  indeed  the  same  principle  is,  and  has  heen,  accepted  by 
other  enlightened  nations.  It  is  commonly  su])p()sed  to  embody 
a  guide  to  those  who  exercise  the  legisl-itive  function  of  gov- 
ernment, affording  tlieni  one  mc^nns  of  distinguishing  measures 
worthy  of  ado])tion  from  tliose  unworthy.  If  a  proposed  measure 
alienat(^s  an  inalienahh*  right,  it  is,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
\mworthv  of  incorporation  into  hnv.  Let  us  see  precisely  what 
this  all(\<:e<l  guide  to  national  (M)n(luct  is  and  wliat  rehition,  if 
anv,  it   i)ears  to  the  guide  afforded  hv  the  doctrine  of  utilitv. 
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lii'titluiiii  tt*lls  us  that  u  law  in  (*ith(*r  a  commaml  or  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  <'oiinnan(l.  Thr  ('oiiiritan«l  or  rev(K*ation  can  lie  ad- 
<ln>M'<i  only  to  intdlip'iit  hi'in^s,  and  it  must  either  prewrilw 
or  proMTiin*  siniH'  sjMHilic  art  or  class  of  acts.  If  the  <l<K'trine 
f»f  inalirnahlc  ri;:ht>  atfonls  a  ;ruid«*  to  thos4*  charp'<l  witli  mak- 
ing: tlic  hiw,  it  niu>t  indicate  sonit>  luinian  act,  or  class  of  actit. 
to  the  pr«*MTi|»tion  or  proscription  of  wlii«-h  their  autliority  chics 
not  extend.  .Now  it  is  oli\iou>  that  tliere  is  a  chl^s  of  acts 
winch  it  would  he  entindy  us«dess  to  ])n*s<Tihe  or  proscrilM»; 
tho?M*  namely  which  are  physically  im|M)ssilde.  (*an  it  In*  tli«'H> 
to  \ihieh  the  diK'trine  refers?  If  so,  (h>ath  would  In>  a  typi«-al 
inalienahle  ri>rht  of  men:  that  is,  a  law  forhi<!dini;  it  should  not 
Im'  passe<),  since  it  wtudd  Im*  a  pliy-^ical  iinfMJssihility  for  men 
to  conform  to  such  a  law.  It  is  pliysically  impossihje  to  |»n»- 
veiit  men  fr«»m  dyin^'  hy  law:  similarly,  it  would  U'  im|K»t^ihle 
to  nmke  then»  suhsisi  ujMm  a  diet  of  sand,  or  sh»i»p  wliile  »»u|i- 
(M>rtin^  thcmx'Ues  in  an  upri«rht  position.  There  an'  many 
such  inalienahle  ri;;lits,  if  hv  tliat  term  is  meant  acts  wliich  it 
is  phy'-ically  imposKJIde  to  prc\ent  or  hrin^'  to  pass  l»y  law.  That 
thi>  is  not  what  i**  njeant,  it  nNpiins  no  diM'U>*»ion  t»»  sImjw. 
What  thi-n  is  nii  inalienahle  ri;:!it  ?  .\n*  the  wonis  of  the  m»<*- 
laration  iuMTtcd  therein  simply  for  th«*  purpos4'  of  pointing; 
out  that  there  are  certain  cla-^'s  of  act-i  whicli  are  pn'^crilHil 
i»r  proscrihed  hy  law.  and  «'ertain  others  which  an*  not  :  that  the 
law.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  d«>es  forhid  >ome  acts  and  «hx»!*  not 
forhid  otlu*r<.  and  tliat  the  inalienahle  ri;:hts  uith  which  all 
men  are  en«li»\\«i|  an-  -im|dy  tlnw  wliich  the  law  in  the  plan» 
and  at  th«'  time  of  the  I^^ularation  did  nt»t  i»r»»hihit?  If  S4>, 
iuidienahle  riLd;l>  are  merely  lei:al  rii:ht>:  the  riu'ht  to  eonimit 
a«t.»  n<»t  already  pn»>crii>ed  hy  law.  If  tlii*  i-  all  that  i-J  mi'ant, 
it  «<rtainly  vii-  a  ua-te  of  words  to  in-ert  -^o  palpalde  a  pro{H>- 
-ili<»n  in  the  I»et  l.iration.  No.  thi<  i*  ch-arly  n«»t  what  is  n*- 
f«  rred  t<».  .\n  inali«n;d»le  ri;:ht  is  not  a  h  ;:al.  hut  a  moral 
ni;ht.  It  d«H"i  n«'t  n  fer  to  what  the  law  i>.  l»ut  wliat  it  *ni::lit 
t<»  he.  It  iisean^  tliat  thi-re  are  certain  act-.  pliV'.ically  |>os*.ihi«» 
to  liuman  iM-inu'*.  ^OIic!l  it  i*  xiron'j  t«»  pn»*4  riln*  hv  law,  an<) 
hence  that  any  nie.i-^iin  ululi  pn»p««^i*  in  ali*-iiate  such  inalien- 
a^li'  riL'lils  i«i  \in»ni:.  All  riL'hi-  n<»t  injlien.ilde  are.  nf  ei»urM% 
a!ienal»!e -- tl.»  .r  \*'\ia\  alhiialin'i  w.nilil  n.»i  ne*- -^-arily  Im» 
wp'iiL'.  !••  ti'i'mKre  til*  11  uii.it  riL'lit-  ai  ■  ina!nria)>le  ami 
\*hat  are  n«»t.  we  nm-l  kn«»w  w!:.it  \\*-  ir.«  in  h\  »  f»i ;.  It  i**  this 
fuinlann  iii.il  ijne-ti'»n  \vl;ich  ni»  n  lia\«'  f.iil«il  t«»  "UtVi*  i«ntly  ex* 
amine.     The  o»n«e<pi«'no-  of  i!i<  ir  h>j"ii*anta  \^  that  t!iey  have 
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fallen  into  the  error  of  inferring  that  individuals  have  inalien- 
able rights.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  doctrine 
is  sound  —  let  us  trace  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  ob- 
serve its  astonishing  consequences. 

If  inalienable  rights  exist  they  must  be  some  particular 
rights.  Let  us  assume  an  individual  X,  who  possesses  a  legal 
right  to  commit  a  given  act  —  call  it  A.  If  A  is  an  alienable 
right  it  means  that  if  in  the  public  interest  a  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  alienating  such  right  —  forbidding  X  by  law 
to  commit  it  —  that  it  may  rightfully  be  so  alienated.  If  A 
is  an  inalienable  right  it  means  that  whether  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  not,  whether  a  good  reason  can  be  given  for  alienating 
it  or  not,  that  it  should  not  be  alienated  —  that  to  alienate  it  by 
law  would  be  wrong.  That  is,  X  has  a  right  to  conmiit  the 
act  A,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  if  among  those  consequences  is  involved  the  destruction, 
or  the  permanent  misery,  of  society.  Now  it  may  be  wrong  to 
alienate  such  an  inalienable  right,  but  if  so,  what  can  possibly 
be  meant  by  ivrang?  Certainly  the  meaning  cannot  be  that  of 
the  utilitarian. 

I  apprehend  that  to  this  it  will  be  objected  that  inalienable 
rights  are  all  of  them  of  such  a  character  that  by  no  possible 
contingency  could  their  preservation  be  antagonistic  to  the  pub- 
lic interest;  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  society 
to  suffer  by  the  failure  of  the  law  to  infringe  them;  that,  in 
fact,  it  must  always  be  to  the  interest  of  society  that  they  be 
preserved.  To  this  objection  we  may  reply :  How  do  you  know 
that  by  no  possible  contingency  the  securing  to  an  individual 
of  an  inalienable  right  will  not  work  harm  to  the  community? 
Are  you  omniscient?  If  not,  by  what  authority  do  you  pre- 
judge the  matter?  To  admit  once  for  all  that  an  individual 
has  a  given  inalienable  right  is  to  waive  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining each  case  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  on  its  own  merits. 

According  to  the  utilitarian  definition  of  right,  no  one  can 
determine  whether  an  act  is  right  or  not  without  considering 
its  presumable  effect  upon  all  sentient  beings  to  whom  its  effects 
are  known  to  extend.  Hence  any  doctrine  which  asserts,  once  for 
all,  that  an  individual,  or  any  aggregate  of  individuals  not  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  sentient  society,  has  "certain  inalienable 
rights  ''  and  has  them  irrespective  of  wliat  effect  their  exercise 
may  liave  on  tiic  rest  of  society,  must  he  irrcvoca])ly  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  common  scnisc  as  wo  have  expounded  them. 
But  to  .^iiow  tlie  conipiete  untenability  of  llie  doctrine,  let  any 
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nnr*  H'Wt  a  right  of  an  inciividual  and  attempt  to  consistently 
maintain  its  inalienaliilitv.  Takf,  for  fxamplf,  the  rights  nien- 
tiniH'd  in  tlH»  ])iMMarati<»n  «>f  Ind«*|K*ndi'nc<»  —  lif«»,  li!)i'rty,  and 
tl:«'  fnirsuit  of  luippincss.  I>  lifr  tlu*  inalirnaldt*  riglit  of  men? 
Is  It  wrong  hy  hiw  to  coiniinuKi  thai  un«lrr  giwn  contlitions  nu*ii 
>hall  forfeit  th<*ir  li\rs,  and  to  mforn*  that  command?  If  so, 
from  what  <h»linitioii  of  wmmi  is  sucli  a  «i<Htrim»  «ic<hirihle? 
Whin-vrr  capital  punishment  i-  customary  tliis  inalirnahlf  right 
is  ahrnat«'d,  showing  that  in  jiractitc  th«'  (hntrinc  <if  inalienahle 
rights  is,  sonu'tim*''*  at  K*ast,  ignorc«l.  Is  lihrrty  an  inalii*mdde 
right?  It  is  ali«"natrd  fvrry  time  a  criminal  or  a  witni'ss  is 
detained  in  jail.  Is  tlu'  pursuit  of  happiness  an  inalienahle 
right?  KviTV  act  prohihiti'd  hy  law,  in  ihr  fornmis»iion  of 
whicli  any  indi\idual  might  ohtain  Iiapjtini-^*-,  alirnat(*s  it.  No 
nation  could  e\i*»t  a-  a  nation  without  alit-nating  such  rights, 
if  the  n*ad<T  i>  in<lin<Ml  to  ohj«Ht  that  >uch  rights  an*  limited 
[>v  law  onlv  under  ctTtain  conditions,  and  in  th<*  nuiilic  int«'n'<t, 
liut  that  othcrwin*  thry  n*main  inalienahle,  my  reply  is  that  this 
is  a  surn'nder  of  the  whole  <jue«.tion  at  isstie  —  it  i**  an  admis- 
sion that  alienahle  and  inalienahh*  rights  an'  preiiM-lv  the  same 
thing:  for,  \\<  \^e  have  aln*a<iy  noiitid,  an  alienahle  right  is 
one  whi«h  may  he  alienatt»d  uinler  ciTtain  eonilition**,  i.  e.,  in 
the  puhlu-  interest.  If  a  right  is  inalienahle,  it  m«*an«i,  if  it 
means  an\thini:,  that  then*  are  no  condiliiHi*  uni!«r  uhieh  it 
may  h«»  alienat«'d.  (>therwi<«'  it  is  merely  an  ali«n.iide  ri^'ht 
and  the  whoh'  do<*trine  ol»vinnwly  iMTom*-*  eoinph*t«lv  valuel«-is 
as  a  guiih»  to  law-maker<.  The  faet  is  that  no  -inir|r  >p«'«iih« 
inalienahle  right  lan  he  mentioned  whieh  anv  nation  ha-  a;:reed, 
or  wouhl  agn*e.  to  consistent l\  reini:niz»\  ainl  if  tlnT»'  an-  no 
s|M'<irH'  inalieiiai'le  riu'hls.  thtii  tin-re  are  n<»n«"  at  all. 

But,  it  may  he  ask«'d,  if  the  law-makini:  lnHlii^  *•.  p.  !-  -ti-ntiv 
ii^'non*  the  allei:«d  inalii-nahle  riidit^  of  ind:\i«!u.i!-.  :f  it  i-  a 
-tandard  of  N^'i^Iativr  artion  only  in  naTii*  .  Im-w  »a:i  it  !»•» 
harmful  to  a  -tat*-  uhieh  thu*  mak«*-  hut  an  ♦i?i!'tv  pr.if.**:i»!i 
«»f  ahidinir  hv  it?  Whv  >hiMiM  \\v  tlnd  fault  u:th  a  -^.l•lo\\  ? 
Tin'  dirVirult\  i--  that  tin-  «lortrine  dm--  -uppU  a  L'uidi'  t«»  na- 
tional eoiiduet,  hut  it  i-  Uot  the  i:uid»-  it  pPf.-niN  tM  fu".  It  is 
neither  more  nor  le«.-i  than  a  eloak,  Mn*'  of  *♦  v.-ral  ti»  hi-  .!!'.»ii'i*«'d, 
h«-n«-ath  whith  li»"*  eon«eah'd  tin*  nal  LMii»!«*.  m/..  eu-t"!ii.  t^*  tlie 
diM  n-r^  of  whith  tht'  t]ie«»rv  «»f  ina!iinaid«'  rij^t*  •»ui»i»li«'i  the 
M'fnhlame  nf  authi»rity.  To  ilin-trat.-:  Sup|»«.<i'  ^i!!).-  «>nter- 
pri-in-j  individtial  *h«»nld  •^♦Muri'  ttli-  ti»  a  p.i-"  in  the  HtH'ky 
Mniintains    thn)U;:h    which   a   I'nal    railroad    company   desired 
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to  construct  a  railway.  Suppose  he  should  attempt  to  block 
the  railway  by  refusing  to  sell  a  right  of  way  through  the  pass, 
and  should  claim  that,  as  he  had  an  inalienable  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  private  property,  any  attempt  to 
take  it  from  him  by  right  of  eminent  domain  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Every  one  knows  that  no  attention  would  be  paid 
to  his  claim  and  that  he  would  be  forced  to  part  with  his  prop- 
erty in  the  public  interest.  Suppose  that  on  the  same  ground, 
VIZ.,  that  of  the  public  interest,  it  sliould  be  proposed  to  take  by 
purchase  from  the  railroad  company  or  from  some  other  com- 
pany, such  as  a  steel  works  or  coal  mining  company,  a  title 
to  their  property  and  vest  it  in  the  government.  How  would 
such  a  proposition  be  received?  Some  men  indeed  would  justify 
the  act,  for  there  is  much  disagreement  as  to  the  limitations 
of  the  right  of  property  —  inalienable  rights  are  shadowy  things 
and  few  there  are  who  have  the  temerity  to  specify  them;  but 
many,  and  perhaps  most,  persons  would  contend  that  the  pro- 
posal contemplated  the  infringement  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
property,  and  that  no  legislature  could  paj^s  a  measure  authoriz- 
ing such  an  act  without  doing  wrong.  The  same  men  who  would 
justify  taking  private  property  in  the  mountain  pass,  deeming 
it  but  the  exercise  of  a  well  recognizod  right  of  the  community, 
would  condemn  taking  the  property  of  the  railroad  itself  as  an 
act  of  unjustifiable  confiscation.  Now  why  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  property  ignored  in  the  first  instance  and  appealed  to  in 
the  second?  ^lerely  because  it  is  customary  to  alienate  the 
property  of  individuals  to  permit  the  building  of  a  railroad,  but 
it  is  not  customary  to  alienate  property  in  railroads,  mines  or 
factories  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Custom  is  the  real  guide, 
the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  being  but  a  means  of  conceal- 
ing it.  Had  the  custom  been  exactly  the  reverse,  the  theory 
of  inalienable  rights  would  have  applied  equally  well. 

Let  us  put  the  question  generally.  Assume  that  some  indi- 
vidual, or  set  of  individuals,  has,  by  some  means  or  other,  ac- 
quired the  power  to  plunge  mankind  into  permanent  misery. 
Have  they  the  right  to  do  so?  An  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  inalienable  rights  would  be  compelled  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative,  asserting  that  they  had  such  a  right,  provided 
the  means  by  which  they  acquired  tlie  power  to  exercise  it  were 
of  a  specific  kind  ;  of  some  kind,  namely,  which  individuals  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  adopt.  The  utilitarian  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  negative,  denying  that  they  had  any  such  right. 
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wliat*»vor  monns  thoy  nn;:ht  have  adopto^l  to  soruro  thoir  |)owct. 

It  is  rioar  that  coinmon  s^nso  as  oinhotlictl  in  a  iis<*-jinl;riiu'nt 
li^inis  no  authority  to  tlu*  <l«>«trin«'  «»f  inali<'nahh>  ri;:hts.  This 
d<Ktrim.*  has,  in  fact,  arix-n  from  tho  prcK'^s-i  of  tht^  Mih>titution 
of  <lo;rina.  Thr  <lo;:^ina  for  wliirh  it  is  a  .-uh'-titiitt*  is  tliat  of  tho 
<iivin«»  ri^lit  of  kin^s.  'rh«»  political  philo«.o|»lH'rs  i»f  llu» 
<'i;:ht<H'nth  cfntury  njt'^tril  this  do^na,  and  Immii;^  unahlc  hr- 
('aiiS4>  nf  thrir  sympathies  an«l  antipathies  to  frame  a  <letinition 
«»f  ri;rlit  ami  wp»n;r  ufion  whii  h  t«»  foiiml  thi*  -rii-nre  and  art  of 
pjvernment.  piir>iie«l  the  norma!  c^Mirx*  of  .•*nli«.titutin;r  on** 
<lopna  fnr  another,  in  so  doin^r  takin;:  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  ciimmon  s«*n>»' :  for  defiM-tive  a«»  is  the  d<K'trine  nf  inalienahh* 
ri^dit^,  it  i>  Intter  tl-.an  the  do^jma  vhiih  pnneiled  it.  Not 
appn'}ien«Iin;;  that  ri;:ht>  tlraw  their  authority  fmm  tin*  strue- 
tiire  of  the  mind,  they  smiLdst  nune  ntln-r  autlioritv  and  while 
denyin;:  that  the  Creator  had  «'!nin\ied  kinir-i  witli  the  ilivine 
ri;:ht  to  nd«'.  tliey  made  th**  mi-taki-  of  a«-ertin::  t!iat  lie  hail 
**  endowed  men  with  nTtain  inali»  iiahh*  riu'ht-.*'  f:iil;nir  t«i  [ht- 
rri\e  tliat,  undtT  favoraide  r«ini!iti«»n*.  inili\idiiaK  itniM  avail 
tlHin-i'he^  of  th«'M»  riuht^i  to  re.jnjiiire  tin*  fle*pi»tii*  po»%iT  of 
kiiiiTs  over  the  \ir!far«»  and  ile^tiny  of  thi»  pi'i»pl«'  —  a  eon  lit  ion 
of  thinL'«i  wliieh  i-^  at  pre^nt  to  hr  oh«.irved  in  ppNi -.^  nf  real- 
ization. Bi-ntham  mop-  than  a  eentury  a^'o  p«r«»  i\«i!  an«l  .»x- 
po<.rd  the  unt«'nahi!ity  of  the  d«n  trin«-  we  ap*  « »»n*idiriiii:,  ant! 
tommeiitini:  on  the  a^^»Ttion  of  ilmt  liiK-trin*'  in  tl.f  l>«t  laration 
of  |nde|H*ndriire  exrlaillietl  **  Wlio  ran  h«  l|i  him<iitjit:r  that  so 
rational  a  lau-e  -hoidd  he  p*t«d  np«»n  p'a-on<  -i>  mm  h  fitter 
to  iM'p't  oitjr,tion<;  than  t«»  remoy.-  t!:em?" 

But  aithouirh  the  diM  trine  of  imiijt  tiald**  rii'lit*  i-  unten;ihle. 
tlje  I>erl.ir:itioii  nf  I  udt  p.-niirnn-.  wlirli  a-^iTl*  t^.it  do»trine, 
contain-  l»\  impli*  ati^'ii  the  p'futation  nf  it  :  f^T.  aft-r  pP*  laiin- 
iiiL'  the  rii:ht*  of  *•  lifr,  iilM-rtv  an»!  the  pur-uit  of  h.ippine*««i.'* 
It  pp»<-i*«iis  ti»  a'Virm :  "'Il.it  to  •..•mip*  tlf^i*  rij' t*.  <i"\i'rn- 
m»-nts  an'  in-tituted  am«»nL'  M«'n."  That  i-.  ::••>•  nimt-nt  i-  a 
proximate  em!    —a  nH'an<.      r«d1»>winir  tlii*  it  a*!irM»:     "Tliat, 

Mhi'ne\i'r  anv  F«>rm  »»f  <Io\irm!i«'it  I »?*it".  .'.  --r  ;•  *\i-  of  t^«**«' 

i-nd*,  it  i^  the  KiL'ht  of  the  I'mi*!.'  to  altt-r  or  t-*  ;d«^l:-h  it,  anti 
tt>  in*titut«-  i\*'\\  tJoxi  rnm»  lit.  l.r.  .hl'  it*  fo-jr^.l.nr.in  t.n  sm  h 
priiniples  autl  ori:;ini/in;r  it-  pi»\\«  r*:  iti  -Ui  h  form,  as  t^^  th«»Tn 
*hall  >«•«  ni  mo^t  liktl\  ti»  «tT»it  t}«*ir  Saf«tv  aiii!  !Iappine<s." 
H«'re  we  have  an  e\pre**iion  of  th.e  tht-orv  of  iit-litv  or  eomnion 
•i#'n*e.  and  hy  mean<  of  the  prinrijd*'  impli«d  n\  it.  we  may 
rr-etifv  the  error  whirli  ppM-eded.     It  will  U*  notii<eil  that  life. 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  referred  to  as  ends.  It 
is  here  that  the  difficulty  enters.  They,  like  government,  are 
proximate,  and  not  ultimate,  ends,  and  the  error  arises  from 
confounding  the  two.  Life  which  contains  no  happiness  and 
leads  to  none  is  not  an  end  useful  or  desirable,  or  one  which  it 
is  worth  while  instituting  any  means  to  attain.  Similarly,  lib- 
erty unless  it  leads  to  happiness  is  useless,  and  equally  useless 
is  it  to  pursue  happiness  without  securing  it.  Hence  that  which 
the  Declaration  affirms  of  the  proximate  end  government  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  affirmed  of  all  proximate  ends,  that 
whenever  they  become  destructive  of  the  ultimate  end  —  hap- 
piness — "  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  " 
them;  and  to  institute  new  means,  laying  their  foundations  on 
such  principles  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  or 
achieve  their  happiness.  The  Declaration  indeed  contains  by 
implication  a  refutation  of  the  very  doctrine  it  asserts.  By  the 
interpretation  of  its  own  words  the  correct  doctrine  is  revealed, 
and  it  turns  out  to  be  the  doctrine  of  utilitv.  Thus  in  the 
•Msertion  that  "  all  men  .  .  .  are  endowed  .  .  .  with 
certain  inalienable  Kights,"'  are  we  to  understand  the  expression 
"all  men  ^'  distributively  or  collectively?  Does  it  mean  (iny 
man?  or  the  totality  of  men?  It  is  customary  to  interpret  it  in 
the  first  sense,  and  the  Declaration  itself,  it  must  be  admitted, 
lends  plausibility  to  the  view.  This  interpretation  leads  to  the 
doctrine  of  individual  inalienable  rights  which  we  have  shown 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  common  sense.  The  other  interpre- 
tation, however,  inevitably  suggests,  if  it  does  not  actually 
express,  the  doctrine  of  utility,  for  that  doctrine  asserts  that  the 
totality  of  men  —  i.  e.,  society  —  is  endowed  with  a  right 
which,  by  definition,  it  is  wrong  to  alienate  —  the  right  namely 
to  have  any  and  all  means  adopted  which  shall  lead  to  the 
maximum  output  of  happiness,  and  such  means  involve  rights 
which  are  trulv  inalienable.  Thus  inalienable  rights  are  not 
rights  of  individuals,  but  of  society;  not  rights  of  men,  but  of 
m,ankind. 

(2)  Another  distinction  by  means  of  which  the  conduct  of 
nations  —  and  even  of  individuals  —  is  judged  is  that  between 
the  natural  and  the  unnatural,  and  particularly  between  that 
which  conforms  to  natural  law  and  that  which  does  not.  We  hear 
much  said  by  public  men  and  read  much  in  newspapers  about 
the  natural  laws  of  exchange,  of  supply  and  demand,  &c.  Plati- 
tudinarians discourse  at  length  upon  the  natural  sphere  of 
woman,  and  physicians  sagely  tell  us  that  our  bodily  ills  are 
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due  to  violation  of  nature's  laws  The  implication  eeems  to 
be  that  then*  is  Komcthinij  intrinsically  benofI(*i'nt  in  nature's 
methcNix,  an<l  we  are  fnujuently  lohl  that  free  tra<le,  for  ex- 
ample, irf  a  U'n<*fi(i'nt  policy  iN^tnusc*  it  ifl  \\u*  natural  law  of 
trade,  while  artifuial  n^strictions  on  trade  an*  han<*ful  l)«*cauae 
t)i<*y  \inlati'  said  natural  law.  IndetMl,  natural  laws  are  ap- 
[KMilcij  to  alnio.Ht  as  much  as  natural  rights  as  f^uidcs  to  con- 
duct. Hcf<irc  wc  can  pronounce  on  the  value  of  this  standard 
of  action  we  niu>t,  as  in  the  casi*  of  inali(*nahle  rights,  discover 
ju>t  what  it  refers  to.  .\cconlin;:  to  one  meaning;  of  the  word, 
natun'  is  simply  that  which  is,  and  hence  all  acts  an*  natural 
Uh-jiuh*  thev  are  part  of  what  is.  This  is  dearlv  not  the  mean* 
injr  implied.  A^rain  the  twiu  nnturul  laii\  or  hw  of  nature,  is 
applie<l  hy  men  of  sciemv  to  certain  unvaryiii;;  uniformitit*s  to 
Ih*  ohser\ed  in  tin*  universi*  ahoiit  us,  such  a^  the  laws  of  ^ravi* 
tati«>n.  of  th<'  retlettion  of  li;:ht,  \\ir  c«induction  of  heat,  &c. 
It  cannot  he  th«*M'  laws  which  are  nferred  to.  sinii»  m«'n  have 
n<>\er  diMoMTed  a  metlxHl  of  violatin>;  tlieni.  and  henct*  would 
re«juire  no  warning  not  to  do  h>.  There  i«i,  I  U'lit-vc,  hut  one 
other  tii.Htinctinn  to  which  the  standard  c.in  refiT.  It  is  to 
that  hitwern  tlie  acts  of  nature  ah>n«',  the  elTt^it-i  wliich  <XH'ur 
or  would  iH'cur  if  man  were  without  \olition  alto;;<*ther,  and 
those  which  an*  atT«'ct»d  hv  the  \olition  of  man.  Tlii^  i?*  trr- 
tainly  the  di>tin(tion  hetwcen  the  natural  an<l  the  artificial;  hut 
if  this  is  I  he  iliHtinction  n'ferred  to,  th«'n  anv  and  eviTv  vc»l- 
untary  ai-t  is  a  viiihiti^n  of  natural  law.  TIioh*  who  hold  to 
the  vahie  of  the  >tanihird  \iouhl  prohaldy  1h*  loth  to  admit  tluit 
it  invnhrd  anv  <uch  <on»Marv.  an<l  \et  reduce*!  to  its  le::itimate 
conchi-it'ii.  this  i>  ju-t  what  it  iinnhcs.  \\y  an  in-pe«tiim  of 
thi'  iiiodt-  in  which  the  attemj)t  is  maile  to  apply  it.  it>  ah^unlity 
hecftiiies  appan'iit. 

Wf  liavr  niilv  to  |o<tk  ahout  us  to  s«i»  that  it  wotdd  Im'  very 
poor  pi'litv  to  interfere  with  many  of  the  prarti»T<  «»f  natun\ 
Tre«'«»  naturallv  «:rn\v  with  their  nnit-i  dimnwani  and  tlieir 
hraiiil.*-  upward  ainl  wt  -houM  p't  unsitisfait«»ry  n^ult-*  should 
we  attempt  to  nwike  th«ni  rt-Ner^e  their  p'tr-itiitu.  N-itun*  ha«* 
detret-d  tjiat  men  ainl  animals  shall  hnatlie  air,  *^)iall  eat  al- 
huiniiHM'!-,  fat>  and  rarlM»h\«lrate«i,  and  sluill  drink  wat«T,  and 
We  ••hHuM  r«rtainly  »onu-  t<»  L'ri»f  •ilnnild  we  attempt  to  vii>tate 
h'-rilfine  in  t'le-e  n 'jards.  It  i*  natural  f«»r  hu-hand  an«l  wife, 
[»an*nt  anil  MiT-prim:.  to  fii-j  alT«»tit»n  for  oin*  another,  and 
vt-rv  po'-r  rt'-'.ilt''  wnu!d  Im*  olitaiiH"!  w»re  naiii'ii*;  t«»  diMoura^Q 
thi-    f»'«li!i;:  <.r  any  oth«T  altruistic   impuKi-.     Hul   then*  is  a 
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great  difference  between  admitting  that  some  of  nature's  prac- 
tices are  beneficent,  and  admitting  that  all  are.  Nature  never 
kindles  fires  for  the  purpose  of  giving  warmth  to  sentient  be- 
ings. Should  we  therefore  fail  to  heat  our  houses  in  winter? 
Men  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  live  in  houses,  and  wear  no 
clothes.  Should  civilized  men,  discarding  artificiality,  go  and 
do  likewise?  In  their  wild  natural  state,  men  have  no  govern- 
ment, for  government  is  a  result  of  some  artificial  agreement 
and  concession  between  men.  Should  government  therefore  be 
abolished  ?  It  may  be  called  to  our  attention  that  a  man  who 
has  wrecked  his  body  and  mind  by  the  use  of  liquor  owes  his 
unhappiness  to  the  violation  of  nature's  laws,  for  certainly  man 
in  his  natural  state  drinks  no  liquor.  Yet  curiously  enough 
when  an  atteni})t  is  made  to  cure  him  the  very  physician  who 
has  been  prating  about  "  nature's  laws  "  subjects  him  to  arti- 
ficial medicinal  diet  or  restraint.  He  would  not  think  of  act- 
ing upon  his  precepts,  and  attempting  to  make  his  patient  return 
to  a  true  state  of  nature.  We  may  see  in  the  newspapers  an 
account  of  some  depraved  fellow  who  has  been  caught  beating 
his  mother.  It  is  probable  that  the  act  will  be  branded  as  un- 
natural, inviting  us  to  infer  that  it  is  therefore  abominably 
wrong.  But  it  is  not  its  unnaturalness  which  makes  it  wrong. 
Would  the  act  be  any  better  if  it  were  natural?  Or  suppose 
the  act  remaining  unnatural,  the  woman  were  so  constituted 
that  a  beating  was  to  her  a  source  of  joy  —  caused  her  pleasure 
instead  of  pain  —  would  it  still  be  a  wrong  act  to  beat  her? 
Obviously  not.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  unnatural  is  of  no  value  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and 
no  one  is,  or  can  be,  consistent  in  advocating  it.  As  examination 
shows,  it  is  merely  another  disguise  for  custom.  In  cases  in 
which  it  is  customary  and  usual  to  substitute  the  artificial  for 
the  natural,  no  one  ever  thinks  of  appealing  to  such  a  standard 
as  natural  law ;  but  in  cases  where  the  custom  is  not  sufficiently 
settled,  those  who  disapprove,  casting  about  for  some  grounds 
for  disapproval,  will  take  up  with  this  one  if  none  better  is  at 
hand,  and  proceed  to  prose  about  the  violation  of  nature's  laws. 
So  far  as  this  standard  has  anything  to  do  with  reason  at  all, 
it  is  the  result  of  a  "  doctored  "  induction.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  some  of  nature's  practices  are  beneficent,  and  by 
carefully  disregarding  those  which  are  not,  the  conclusion  has 
l)een  reached  that  to  conform  to  natural  laws  is  better  for  men 
and  nations  tlian  not  to  conform  to  them.  It  is  the  old  story. 
The  hits  are  counted  and  the  misses  are  ifi^iored. 
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(:n  (*Ioj4c|v  conmvt***!  bv  l)on(l!«  of  tlio  cloLmintic  sanctioD  with 
tlif  vTWT  of  nntunil  l»rin'lir«*nc#'  iin»  tlio  <l<M-triih*js  of  tho  pro- 
vailiii^  or  iIo^iii:iti<'  s(-1hw>1  of  political  I'conoiiiy.  Political 
crniif»riiy  is.  Iiy  ticflnition.  the  si-icncc  of  Wfiiltli,  ami  a  ilctlnition 
may  imt  he  ili>putc<l ;  hciirc  wlicn  I  allirii)  that  political  ccoixuny 
i*  n«»t  the  s<'i«'iicc  of  wealth  as  it  pn*tcinl>  to  Ih*.  1  havi'  no  in- 
tention of  anirniin;r  that  the  term  is  not  <)efinctl  in  the  mantuT 
>}NTitie<l.  Wliat  I  <lo  inteml  to  atlirm  i-  that  the  sciemt*  of 
uhi<h  that  term  is  the  name  cannot  pro|H>rly  )m>  tcrm<Hi  the 
•irience  of  Wealth  —  tliat  to  >o  term  it  i<  mi«»lea<!in^.  It  nii)rht 
\iith  mop'  propriety  he  calle«l  the  x-ienct*  of  the  production  and 
e\chan;:e  of  wealtli,  an<)  the  prexailin;:  mIiooI  «»f  economy  has 
an  ev«'n  more  n*stricte«1  sco|m'.  It  <leaN  only  with  the  siihjecrt 
of  tlit>  pro<)iiction  ami  exchamri*  of  wealth  under  the  capitalistic 
s\*.ti'm.  A  useful  w\^tem  of  politi<aI  «»ci»nomv  sho\ihl  treat  of 
the  priHluction  and  exchaiiL'e  of  wealth  i\<  they  atTi^-t  human 
happine-s.  llenct*  it  sImuiM  include  the  s<'ience  of  the  cod- 
sumption  of  wcaltli. 

From  its  connotation  and  from  \hr  claim*;  of  thoso  who 
expound  Uw  sciemi*.  wi*  should  he  led  to  the  helief  tliat  the* 
term  jinHtinil  mpuininj  n'fers  to  an  a<M'mi»Ia;:e  of  pnvepts 
adapted  to  puid**  tlie  polity  of  nations  or  of  MH-iety  —  to  the 
OOOnoniV  of  that  whicji  it  -hould  he  the  ohjrrt  of  "imiety  to 
attain.  Now  hy  the  acci'pted  ilelinition.  political  ec«»noniy  means 
th»'  economy  of  Wealth.  Ilente.  uide-*.  the  term  he  entindy  mis- 
leadiuL'  and  inappropriate,  wealth  i<  lliat  \ihicli  it  ^houM  lie 
tin-  ohjiM't  of  society  to  attain,  and  the  a-^-emldai'*'  of  pnti^pts 
adapted  to  the  emnomical  attainment  of  wealth  an*  t!io<.e  which 
>}iould  u'uide  the  politv  of  nations.  But  is  w»*alth  a  primary 
or  a  'icionilarv  ohjiit  of  ««ndeavor?  I<  it  an  ultin  ate  i-r  onlv 
a  f»ro\imate  enil  ?  Clearly  it  i*»  hut  a  prt»\imat»-  •!»•!.  It  ha- 
hit-n  the  ohj«M  t  nf  a  previou-i  cha|»ter  to  A\*^\\'  t*'at  ha}»piness, 
or  the  total  -iirplu<  ^'f  hapj»in«'^s,  ••houM  he  the  i\\\\\  i-nd  —  tlie 
onlv  ohjet  t  of  anv  \"!iniTary  art — hen«'i-  in  *a\inL'  it  i-  th«»  oh- 
j«-i  t  mImiIi  -m  »»tv  -]:«'uld  M*ek  to  attain,  we  hut  nike  an  imme- 
diat*'  inf«T«nie  from  t^i'  ileflnition  of  rii:ht.  Thf  (»nn  j'^tfidrti! 
tinnnmu  tfitn.  Its-  th*'fU''J.  is  n  tni.^ff'itflntf  tiu»\  It  sh'-uhl  nft'r, 
n*'f  tf  (h*-  ri'inntntf  nf  »/i*r7/i.  /»»//  in  ihf  t'ttffH'Wff  ff  fi'J t'fnri''<S ^ 
(Itul  fh*'  ns<*  tnhJ,t,j,'  t.f  j,n't'j'f<  f  ni itf*'if' >l  i*i  i.M/r.'i-  i^*'  yulxhf  of 
ntifi"tis  itf  ff  si;-},  hi  <h"ttf,f  tiff  '••'  //"•<•'  ti'f'ti'f'il  t'l  in*'  r^*y- 
fi'ifnii.r,'    jn'tt-hi'  flitti   t*    r»  •''/».   'if..'    ff"t<i    .•.'"7»./   '•!    thf*  rrnnc^ll- 

i.itf  f.r»..hii  tt4,n  "f  fi-ti':-'*"  ^s.     In  !*!*  ■  <'nrM*'oii  of  wealth  with 
happin*--*    wt»  have  anot'  t-r  •  \.'.m  ji'i*  «»f  e"nf«»undin::  a  nioani 
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with  an  end,  and  one  which  has  led,  and  is  leading,  to  dire 
results  for  mankind. 

To  tlie  particular  deviation  from  common  sense  involved  in 
the  employment  of  the  economic  standard  we  may  give  the 
name  production-madness  or  practomania  (Gr.  irpoKrov  =  product : 
/laFoi  =  madness)  since  it  regards  production  as  an  ultimate, 
instead  of  a  proximate,  end.  It  is  a  form  of  mania  particularly 
prevalent  at  the  present  time  and  the  prevailing  commercialism 
is  its  natural  consequence.  Practically  all  the  leaders  of  po- 
litical thought  in  our  day  are  more  or  less  affected  by  it,  and 
hence  arises  their  prattle  about  trade,  exports,  imports,  com* 
modity  output,  etc. 

But  again  we  may  expect  some  critic  to  object  that  after  all 
the  distinction  between  wealth  and  happiness  is  of  little  prac- 
tical consequence,  when  the  means  and  end  are  so  closely  re- 
lated; for  is  not  the  richest  nation  the  happiest  nation?  Our 
reply  is  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  happiest  —  that  it  is  not 
even  probably  the  happiest.  Other  things  being  equal,  that 
nation  will  be  the  richest  —  will  accumulate  wealth  most  rap- 
idly —  whose  production  is  a  maximum  and  whose  consumption 
is  a  minimum — but  will  it  be  the  happiest?  Obviously  not. 
We  must  first  formulate  the  laws  which  reveal  the  general  quan- 
titative relation  between  happiness  and  wealth  before  we  can 
appreciate  the  relation  of  the  economy  of  wealth  to  a  true  po- 
litical economy. 

Political  economy  is  as  incapable  as  archaeology  of  being 
usefully  applied.  As  at  present  taught,  it  is  a  purely  descriptive 
science.  It  may  inform  us  what  society  has  done,  is  doing,  or 
is  likely  to  do  —  but  it  cannot  tell  us  what  it  ought  to  do  — 
it  cannot  be  applied  —  and  this  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  An 
applied  science  is  one  that  supplies  a  guide  to  the  acts  of  men, 
and  such  a  guide  cannot  be  supplied  unless  the  object  of  the 
acts  is  known.  Before  any  science  can  be  applied  as  a  guide 
to  the  polity  of  nations,  it  must  recognize  and  specify  what  it  is 
tliat  nations  are,  or  should  be,  trying  to  do.  Tliis  first  require- 
ment of  an  applied  science  political  economy  fails  to  meet. 
Hence  it  is  incapable  of  being  usefully  applied,  though  it  may 
be,  and  is,  misapplied. 

T'pon  the  scit^nce  of  political  economy  the  economic  standard 
of  j)uhlic  conduct  is  founded,  and  as  political  economy  is  a 
true  science^  being  founch'd  on  definitions  and  using  the  in- 
ductive* method,  economic  reasons  for  acts  or  policies  have  more 
plausibility  than   those   derived  from  the  standards   jireviously 
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{]iKcui«i«e(1.  Yet  the  economic  standard  becomes  in  practice  little 
mon*  than  another  pretext  for  the  dominion  of  dogma.  It  adds 
one  mon»  apparent  sanction  to  the  control  of  cuHtom.     Its  ap- 

Clieation  in  as  inconsistent  as  that  of  the  stamlards  afTordcd 
y  the  d<H'trin«»s  of  inali<*nable  rights  antl  natural  lw»nefu*fnc«». 
Is  it  right  in  tJM*  management  of  industry  to  throw  a  great 
numlxT  of  men  out  of  emplovment  l)V  the  use  of  machinerv, 

•  •  •  • 

thiis  re<luc'ing  the  [>nHlu('tion  jmt  capita  of  some  of  the  lalMm»r»» 
to  a  miniimim  in  order  to  make  the  pnNluction  per  eapita  of 
the  n^mainder  a  maximum?  Is  it  right  to  make  m(>n.  women 
and  chihlren  engage  in  as  much  pnwhictive  labor  |mt  day  as  is 
eonsi«»t<'nt  with  pn»S4Tving  their  |M>wer  of  future  prcMluetion? 
Yes.  we  are  tohl  thvae  things  an»  riglit  b4*<*ausc»  they  are  eeonomic. 
Would  it  1m»  right  tf»  jjut  to  <Ieath  all  old  and  otherwise*  incfun* 
lM't<*nt  jH»rsons  inea[>abK*  of  pnnhicing  as  much  wealth  as  they 
cnn>ume?  No,  it  would  be  aeknowh»<iged  that  this  would  not 
Im*  right.  But  whv  not?  It  would  c<»rtainlv  Ih»  t»conomie,  and 
aceonling  to  tin*  dictum  in  the  first  cas4'.  what  is  eeonomic  is 
right.  Now  why  is  the  e<'onomic  standard  de«»nM»<l  applicabl(>  in 
the  first  eas4»  ami  inapplieable  in  the  s^Hfintl  ?  Utiausc  it  is 
cu'-toiiiary  to  af»ply  it  to  ra>4*s  of  the  first  class  and  not  eustomary 
to  a{>ply  it  to  eas4s  of  the  scH'ond  class,  and  that  is  all  we  ean 
say.  lii'm***  the  real  standard  is  custom  again,  and  the  dis- 
timtion  lMtw<H'n  «'eonomic  and  uneconomic  is  mcrelv  a  means 
of  eoneeiiling  the  fact. 

(  I)  The  thrtH*  stan<Iards  we  have  examined  hav<»  ari'^'U  from 
tlie  (-onfu-^ion  of  means  with  ends.  Like  all  stantlanN  uhieh 
TiH'i't  with  anv  favnr  at  all,  they  are  blumlfring  att«Mupts  to 
attain  tli**  utilitarian  stan<lanl.  It  is  douhtful  if  eu'it«»in  Mould 
loiii:  sanation  a  standani  eompletely  subvrr>i\»*  of  utilitv.  Tlie 
•iain  tion  it  has  aeeorded,  an<l  still  aeeonls.  t<>  a-*-t*tiri«»in  unuld 
M-tiii  to  implv  that  no  doctrine  ean  !><•  ti»o  ab>unl  f^r  iu-t«»fii 
to  cn«|nrs«\  but  iven  as<i»titi'^in  is  praitis«*d  with  a  \  if  w  t<>  fulun- 
liappinc'^i.  th«'  c\|MTtatinn  of  bli-s  after  dratli  ImIml'  the  r^al 
ni«»ti\i»  to  artioii.  The  confii'-ion  of  mi-an<  with  in'!*  i^  not 
\]\*'  onl\  ri'^nlt  of  ii;iioran««'  of  the  natnn*  of  («»TniiH»n  ^en^e. 
Our  of  tin  *tan«!;ir«N  n  in  h  in  favor  at  the  pre^  p.t  liii:e  is 
fonrnied  on  an  in!"p-^! 'iii:  Init  i  Inin^v  attempt  to  appiv  .»  u-^e- 
ju«!i:in«  rit  to  t'm*  afTiPr-*  «»f  !i.iti«»ii^.  1  n-f«r  to  th.it  -t.iTidard 
uliith  atti'inpt-  to  d«'t»!  mmih-  ulietlier  an  ait  i'i  ri-jitt  ^r  \vr«»ng 
l»\    •liMi»\»i  inir   wli'tl'tr   jt    i-   tnnst  rr,i^ivt'  or  r^ht't'iil.      It    mav 

« 

di-tiiiL'ni*!.  till'  hhmh-  f»«'H:.f|5i«  end.  hut  tioes  not  nvognize  th# 
lorn-et  n-lation  b.tui-en  t'  •   f.vi*. 

12 
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Let  us  first  consider  conservatism ;  and  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  let  us  first  try  to  discover  its  meaning.  When  we  are 
told  that  a  given  policy  is  conservative,  what  useful  information 
is  conveyed  to  us?  What  characteristics  are  implied  by  the 
term  conservative,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  aid  us  in  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  a  course  of  conduct  which  possesses  them? 
Two  distinct  meanings  in  which  this  term  is  used  are  detectable. 
According  to  the  first,  a  conservative  policy  is  one  which  will 
not  materially  deviate  from  that  at  the  place  and  period  pur- 
sued. According  to  the  second,  a  conservative  policy  is  a  safe 
or  cautious  one.  In  its  first  meaning,  therefore,  conservative 
simply  means  customary,  and  no  discussion  of  this  meaning  is 
required,  since  custom  as  a  standard  is  a  too  familiar  friend. 
An  examination  of  the  second  meaning  will  reveal  an  interest- 
ing point  in  the  natural  history  of  error,  for  the  mis  judgment 
to  be  noticed  is  not  a  rare  or  occasional  one,  but  is  almost  as 
common  as  that  of  misbiking  a  moans  for  an  end. 

Now  what  is  caution?  It  is  evidently  a  quality  of  a  use- 
judgment.  Moreover  it  is  a  varying  quality.  There  are  various 
degrees  of  caution,  and  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  too  much,  as  well  as  too  little,  caution.  Just 
the  proper  amount  will  lie  botwec^n  these  two.  Tliis  matter  is 
rather  indefinite  in  most  minds,  but  a  simple  illustration,  show- 
ing to  just  what  quality  of  a  use- judgment  it  is  convenient  to 
refer  by  the  term  caution,  will  make  it  clear. 

Let  us  suppose  three  alternatives  of  two  contingencies  of 
equal  probability  each,  presented  to  a  reasoning  being.  In  alter- 
native A,  assume  the  ])robable  surplus  of  success  to  be  100  pa- 
thedon-minutes,  the  pr()l)al)le  surplus  of  failure  (>,  and  hence  the 
presumption  of  happiness  50.  In  alternative  B,  assume  the 
surplus  of  success  to  be  1000,  the  surplus  of  failure  —500  and 
the  presumption  of  happiness  therefore  "^'io.  In  alternative  C, 
assume  the  surplus  of  success  to  be  50(10,  the  surplus  of 
failure  —5100,  the  presumption  of  haj)piness  being  —50.  Now 
according  to  our  definition,  of  these  alternatives  B  is  the  cor- 
rect one  to  si'lect;  but  an  over-eautious  person  would  be  likely 
to  select  A;  an  under-cautious  one  to  seleet  (\  The  first  would 
attempt  to  justify  his  selection  by  pointing  out  that  though  A 
does  not  offer  as'  great  an  opportunity  of  happiness  as  offered 
by  B,  still  it  offers  a  less  opportunity  of  unhappin(»ss  —  in  fact 
none  at  all.  llenee  in  selecting  it,  less  risk  is  run.  The  second 
would  attempt  justification  of  his  act  by  pointing  out  that 
though  C  offers  more  opportunity  of  pain  than  B,  it  also  offers 
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more  opportunity  of  pleasure.  The  risk  is  greater  but  the  stake 
to  1m»  won  is  al»io  irreater.  Anv  one  w!io  lias  mastered  the 
exjmsition  of  a  us4^juilpiient  ^iven  in  C'liapter  3  will  tk*<»  the 
ohvious  ineornH'tn«*ss  of  this  reai^)nin|;.  l'omi)arin^  A  and  B 
it  mav  be  briefly  ritatinl  thus:  If  A  is  tlie  eorreet  alternative 
at  anv  one  time,  it  will  1m»  the  eorreet  alternative  at  anv  other 
t\nu\  and  ln'm-c  will  Iw  eornn't  evrry  time.  »Sup|M»s<»  th«*s4»  sjime 
alternatives,  or  alternative's  whose  presumptions  of  happin(*ss 
are  n»s|M»etiv«*ly  eipial,  an*  ofTer«'d  a  ^reat  number  —  say  1<MM) 
tim«*s:  A  will  then  1m*  eorn*<t  every  time.  But  we  have  s«*en 
that  the  pn'sumption  of  hap|)imss  of  an  alternative  is  that 
ijuantity  which  will  1m»  ex{)erienee<l,  on  the  avera;;e,  by  the  si-hn-- 
tion  of  that  altiTuative  a  jrreat  numb«*r  of  times.  Ilenei*  by  the 
s^'b^tion  of  A  an  averap?  of  r>i»  h«*4]on-minutes  |mt  S4'leetion 
or  r>0.(KM»  hedon-minut<*s  for  IJMIO  si'bt-tions  would  b**  yiebb^l ; 
when^as  bv  the  s«'leetion  of  alternative  li,  an  averaire  of  *<?r»() 
he<b»n-minutes  per  s4'leetion  or  *^r)(i.iMio  hedon-minutes  for  1<HH) 
s«'b»<tions  woubl  Im»  yiebled.  To  admit  th«'n  that  the  fir^^t  S4'hH*- 
tjon  is  In^tter  than  the  S4*i'ond  is  to  a<lmit  that  a  snuilh*r  tpuin- 
tity  of  happim*ss  is  better  than  a  larp»r  tpiantity  —  a  moral 
fallacy.  The  same  reasoning  woubl  apfdy  with  even  pn*ater 
fon*t*.  ^Iniubl  we  compare  alternatives  U  and  (\  Ileno*  for 
I'itber  an  over-  or  und<T-cautiou8  p^Tson  to  consistently  main- 
tain their  jM)?.ition  wo\dil  simply  n'sidt  in  the  as^^Ttion  of  a 
moral  fallacy;  it  wo\dd  mean  that  they  employ  the  word  brtt^ 
in  the  verv  in*x\^'  in  which  common  S4'ns<»  emidovs  the  won! 
u'ontt\  an<l  the  word  rorrrrt  in  the  sens«»  in  which  ciuinnon 
S4'nse  employs  \nturr»rt.  The  utilitarian  is  neith«T  undiT-  nor 
over-i*autious,  but  ju>t  <*autio\is  t»nou;xh :  for  whether  a  ri^^k  i** 
t<M>  pn»at  or  not,  he  dftiTinino^  by  a  us<*-jutl«rm»*nt  aloin*.  and 
his  s<di*ction  is  on«*  which  mav  eon-^istentlv  be  maintained  how- 
«*v«*r  often  the  siime  altt*rnatives,  or  their  «H|uivalents,  an*  otTenMl. 
By  a  atutiotis  act  or  fxdicy  then,  it  is  e<mvenii*nt  to  mean  «>ne 
havinp  the  corn*t  t  dcL'n***  of  caution*  wliich  is  none  other  than 
a  c<»rn*<t  act  or  poliey. 

Nc»w  customary  and  cautious  |>oli<ii^  are  often  <v»nfo\ini]iNl 
to^fther ;  so  much  ^^o  ind<^*tl  that  tht*  *jame  name,  viz,  run* 
F>*rvtjtisrn .  is  applied  to  lM>th.  .\  man  or  a  nation  often  con^iiler 
them^'lves  cautions  \*b«n  tbt*v  are  onlv  ronfiirniini:  to  «  u^tom. 
Cu-toni  i**  a  prodmt  of  tra<lition  -  i  anti«»n  ^f  r»a*i«»n.  When 
rfinM-rvati-^m  i*-  a  pn>ilu«t  of  n»a^on.  or  a  ment.il  iin^*»'«»«i  •iui>«'r- 
fi«  ially  ^-imilar  to  n-a^^on.  it  proceed*:  «ioniftbinL'  likf  tbi-^:  Tlii> 
polirv  {)ursu«*d  in  th«*  past  has  not  ^'ivt-n  ris**  to  any  imnunlerate 
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evils.  Therefore,  in  the  future  it  probably  will  not.  Though 
we  may  gain  little  by  it,  we  shall  probably  lose  little  by  it ;  the 
probable  surplus  of  success  may  be  small,  but  that  of 
failure  is  small  also.  This  reasoning  is  obviously  incorrect. 
Were  it  correct  it  would  mean  that  every  policy  which  at  any 
time  had  become  customary  was  thenceforward  cautious.  Now 
no  one  will  acknowledge  this :  yet  such  reasoning  seems  quite 
acceptable  to  the  political  theorists  of  our  day  and,  of  course, 
inevitably  leads  to  the  confusion  of  that  which  is  customary  with 
that  which  is  cautious.  There  is  really  no  relation  between 
them.  A  customary  policy  may  be  cautious  or  it  may  be  in- 
cautious, but  is  generally  the  latter.  Were  a  man  to  assume 
that  because  he  had  added  to  the  horizontal  extension  of  a 
block  of  brick  houses  that  he  could  continue  to  add  to  the  hon- 
zontal  extension  without  achieving  any  evil  results,  his  as- 
sumption would  be  a  safe  one,  and  compatible  with  caution,  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  building  of  a  fortieth  or 
fiftieth  addition  to  the  block  would  involve  results  any  more 
evil  than  building  the  third  or  fourth ;  but  were  he  to  assume 
that  because  no  evil  results  were  evident  from  adding  a  fourth 
story  to  a  three-story  house,  a  fifth  to  a  fourth,  a  sixth  to  a 
fifth,  etc.,  that  he  could  continue  indefinitely  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  adding  to  the  vertical  height  of  his  building  until  he 
reached  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred  stories  —  his  assump- 
tion would  be  an  obviously  unsafe  one.  His  policy  might  be 
conservative,  but  would  it  be  cautious?  Tlio  first  policy  carried 
nothing  within  itself  which  made  its  contiinicd  practice  unsafe. 
The  second  by  its  own  operation  brought  about  such  changes  in 
the  system  operated  upon  as  to  make  its  continued  practice 
unsafe.  In  order  to  clearly  distinguish  between  policies  or 
operations  having  these  two  divergent  charaetv^istics,  we  shall 
call  those  which  by  their  own  operation  produce  changes  which 
modify  the  efTects  of  their  continued  operation,  arrrlrrntive  poli- 
cies. Those  which  do  not  we  shall  call  non-nrcrJcnitivr.  Ac- 
celerative  policies  may  be  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  the  pursuit 
of  which  yields  a  progressively  better  result  —  these  we  may  call 
hrnrficcnfhf  accelerative.  (2)  Those  the  pursuit  of  which 
yields  a  progressively  worse  result,  these  we  may  raW  mnJef- 
icenihj  accelerative.  It  is  clear  that  one  kind  of  acec^lerative 
policy  may  pass  into  the  other.  Now.  conservative  policies  may 
belong  to  either  or  neither  of  these  classes,  hut  their  tendency 
is  to  become  nialeficently  accelerative,  and  hence  conservatism 
may  be  only  another  name  for  incaution  or  danger.     The  dis- 
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rrpinl  of  thiH  (lifttinction  is  ol)vioui»ly  dan|3reroup,  but  that  it  ia 
<lihn»;:anKul  w<»  hIuiII  hav«*  cM-casion  to  unt^ntrovc»rtihlv  domon* 
strat«*  aiifl  tlit*  coininnii  confusion  of  tho  twit  meanings  of  fon- 
HTvatisin — a  ronfiision  sunicirnt  to  cauH*  tin*  two  qualities  to 
Im»  c\pn*ss4Ml  l»y  tlii»  saiiH*  trnn  —  is  particularly  (*onini(»n  among 
nirn  of  high  intclligi'nct'  an<l  training. 

A  nii/iVfi/  j>«)licy  is  one  opjM»siMl  to  a  ronservativo  imlicy. 
Hence  it  niav  n»f*T  to  tliat  wliii-h  is  iinrustomarv  or  to  that 
which  is  incautious.  'Mm*  rir^X  implication  is  th«»  same  which 
wc  liave  found  cropping  out  wh«'n'VtT  wc  have  cxaminoil  tho 
tlogmatii*  standards.  It  untli-rlics  them  all.  The  s«»cond  dii*- 
tinrti«»n  is  of  little  value  as  a  criterion  of  puhlic  conduct.  Im»- 
cau?»«»  in  order  to  dwide  whether  a  |)olicy  wliich  is  t<M»  cautiouA 
or  one  uhirh  is  not  cautious  «*nough  is  to  bt»  pn-ferred,  we  must 
know  tlie  relative  dcgni'^*  of  under-caution  ami  over-oaution. 
Hadical  i>olirif^  arc,  in  fact,  condemned  by  the  pame  shallow 
rea  oiling  whrri'hy  <-nnM*rvative  policies  are  approvi'd,  viz.  by 
the  confusion  of  custt»inary  with  cautious,  and  h«'nc<»  of  uncus* 
tomary  with  ineautious  jiolities.  This  removes  the  last  vestige 
of  value  from  the  distinction  as  one  worthy  to  s«Tve  as  a  guide 
to  conduct.  Knowledge  «tf  whether  a  propoiH^l  courH»  of  action 
i>  eon-ervative  or  mdical  then  is  n<»t  worth  ac<|uiring.  ^ince  such 
di<*tinctii»ns  lM't\\«'en  them  as  are  to  be  di*eo\«Ted  \u\\t*  no  pjir- 
ti<  niar  nlation  to  that  In'tween  right  and  wrong. 

We  might,  if  it  wen*  neci's^arv,  examim*  othiT  •standards  of 
jwditiral  con«lurt  for  tliere  are  many  ^uell,  some  oli^olfte  and 
soiiH*  ln'roiiiiiiix  >,).  At  <litr«*rent  times  and  plans  ditT«T«-nt 
'•taiidan!^  pre\:»il  and  they  lluetuate  like  tht»  fa^iiion*.  One 
cliararti-ri^tif,  howrM-r,  is  common  to  them  all  —  they  nevi-r  are 
and  ii»\»r  h:i\f  lui-n  «onsistentlv  practi<«'i|.  If  \*e  ini(uirf  why, 
if  natural  ppM  •".*••*  an*  brnetin-nt,  we  do  not  lea\e  exeruhimr  to 
natun*.  or  why,  if  tin-  «i'»>ni»niic  >t:in<iard  U  a  valitl  ont».  wi*  do 

Ih't    judi'e    all    pllhlir    jm-IIi  ie<J    tllrreby,    nr    uliy.    if   ci'U'-ervati'im 

fiirni-l.**  a  ^'ui-i**  to  ri»ip]urt,  any  departure  fn^n  it  i-  appnuiMl. 
w«'  ••liall  he  t'»M  that  n»»ii«'  «»f  tlien*  crit«'ria  mu-i  l»e  applied 
t..o  r«L'"r«»n-lv  ■  -  tin  V  imi^t  not  In- carried  "  to<i  far."  Hut  ht»w 
far  i".  *•  t«»o  far.'*  and  how  far  i<  "  ju-t  far  enouL'M "' "  We 
•^hall  d*»Mlitl«-*«-^  he  t"!d  that  «i»iiiT!H»n  M'n-e  fnrni^iM'i  th^*  answer 
to  -111  h  (ju«-«>tion« :  hut  if  roiiiinon  *i'ii<.i'  i-  rtiihjh  tt-nt  to  mark 
tit-  I'Miit  of  ]uii!'nril\  of  tl:t*i'  -taihlan'-.  i*  it  n^t  i  oTuju'imt  to 
tji-t'lh'*  them?  If  th«v  i|o  not  •!•  ri\»*  t':«  :r  authority  from 
roijiri  on  m'mm  .  from  w  li.it  ^lo  tin  \  di  rj\i-  !f  '  And  if  t'  •■\  do,  uhy 
are  thi'V  >uh>titutcd  for  il?     Wiiv  ilo  ue  n«rd  tt»  know  whi-tluT 
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an  act  or  policy  is  just,  or  economic,  or  expedient?  Why  is  it 
not  sufficient  if  we  know  that  it  is  right,  for  whatever  is  right 
must  conform  to  the  dicta  of  common  sense.  If  to  this  it  is 
replied  that  the  dicta  of  common  sense  are  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  constitute  a  guide  to  public  policies,  then  we  may 
inquire  how  it  comes  about  that  they  are  sufficiently  definite 
to  mark  the  limits  beyond  which  the  more  definite  standards 
are  invalid?  The  fact  is  that  common  sense  holds  a  painfully 
subordinate  place  as  a  determinant  of  these  standards.  A  very 
little  observation  serves  to  make  plain  that  in  the  minds  of 
men,  carrying  a  principle  of  conduct  "too  far^*  means  carry- 
ing it  farther  than  they  approve  of  carrying  it,  or  farther  than 
it  is  customary  to  carry  it,  and  carrying  it  "  just  far  enough  '^ 
means  carrying  it  just  as  far  as  they  approve  of  carrying  it,  or 
as  it  is  customarily  carried.  Custom  is  the  real  guide  back  of 
these  varying  rules,  though  it  is  custom  tempered  by  common 
sense. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  after  all,  is  not  custom  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  common  sense?  Do  not  customs  originate  in  the 
experiences  of  a  people?  Are  they  not  the  result  of  the  teach- 
ings of  experience?  Are  they  not  indeed  the  embodiments  of 
common  sense?  To  judge  by  the  uniformity  with  which  tra- 
ditions are  substituted  for  reasons,  it  would  appear  that  such 
views  as  these  are  widely  accepted ;  and  yet  who  is  there  who  will 
admit  that  any  customs  except  those  of  his  own  people  and  time 
are  the  embodiments  of  common  sense?  Few  persons  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  impartially  of  the  customs  of  their  own  coun- 
try, but  the  slightest  inspection  of  the  customs  of  other  times 
and  peoples  will  convince  anyone  that  if  customs  are  derived 
from  experience,  they  certainly  are  not  derived  by  the  scientific 
method.  Induction  has  been  rather  a  check  than  a  guide.  Cus- 
tom, indeed,  can  never  take  the  place  of  reason:  there  is  no 
substitiUe  for  common-  sense,  and  we  have  already  demonstrated 
that  the  common  standards  of  political  action  are  not  only  irrec- 
oncilable with  common  sense,  but  with  one  another  —  since  to 
apply  any  of  them  consistently  means  to  exclude  the  application 
of  any  other,  and  to  attempt  any  reconcilation  by  talking  about 
carrying  a  principle  "  too  far  "  or  "  the  disagreement  of  theory 
and  practice,"  is  merelv  begging  the  question.  It  is  the  plainest 
logomania. 

Crude  as  are  the  political  standards  we  have  examined,  the 
dogmatic  sanction  has  made  them  acceptable  to  men  of  trained 
intelligence  who  would  not  think  of  applying  such  rules  in  their 
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businoMi,  or  in  tho  coninion  afTairs  of  life.  Even  men  of  science 
who  cle«»ni  thems<»lve»*  w<*an«Ml  from  do^ia,  ami  who  nniile  at 
the  ttolernn  "  nfatlinnations  "  of  lM»lief  in  A<lain  an<l  Eve,  Xoah'n 
Ark,  etc.,  which  th<'olo|ri('aI  <-onrlav<»H  cK-casionally  indul^  in, 
a<*<-<»pt  these  political  tniditions  as  iinn'jM'rviMlIy  an  a  pernon  of 
(*onfirinef!  ortlioiloxy  accepts  the  tcadiinpt  of  (lenc^sis.  Ii<»t  such 
as  th<*s4»  examine  their  own  niin<ls  and  n'flivt  on  the  political 
faith  thev  find  th«'n».  If  they  will  hut  apply  to  it  the  test 
of  H'ason,  they  will  discover  that  they  an»  cherishing?  <lelusionA 
as  cnnle,  and  in  practici»  nion»  Imneful,  than  tlHis<»  they  deride, 
only  their  su|MTstitions  hapfN'n  to  U*  {>olitical  in<ti»ad  of  theo- 
Io<;ical.  ]a*\  tliem  pluck  out  the  dopuatic  iN^ani  from  their  own 
eye,  and  tlu^v  will  then  Im*  U'tter  alile  to  jK»rct?ive  the  do^natic 
niote  which  is  in  tlieir  ni'ijrhhor's  eye. 

IViticism,  however,  is  easier  than  creation,  and  destruction 
simpler  than  <*on>t ruction.  We  have  in  this  chapter  employwl 
the  standard  of  e<»n.mon  sense  in  its  dt*structive  capacity.  In 
the  next  BiMik   it  will  he  employ(*d  in  its  constructive  capicity. 

W«»  hav<»  at  this  sta^e  cleared  away  some  of  the  ranker  dog- 
matic growths  wliieli,  throuirli  the  pn>j:n»ss  of  th«»  c<'nturies,  have 
flouri^ihed  in  the  ricli  mould  of  th«»  worhl's  i;rnoranci\  and  on 
the  h»ss  ohstrurteti  «xround  thus  prepan'<l  nuiy  pnHitsl  t«>  rear 
ujMui  the  foundation  of  eommon  s<'ns4\  already  laid,  the  structure 
of  tin*  e<-onoiny  of  happiness;  att<-mptin;r  no  elahoration  of 
detail,  hut  eoiifiniui:  our  etTorts  to  rivetin;:  the  skeleton  work,  so 
that  it  may,  if  |>o«;<ilih',  n>main  unshaken  hy  the  whoh^sonu*  pihs 
of  criti«i«im.  More  fortuuatt*  than  some  pnH*«'din;r  ari'liiti-ct** 
of  the  siH-ial  struetun*.  w«»  have  iM'fore  us  a  definite  plan  of 
pnKi'«lure.  At  the  ver)*  hi»':inning,  we  know  ju^t  what  we  pro- 
po«*4»  to  do. 

That  wliirli  siH-ietv  should  s«N'k  to  attain,  th«»  maximum  sur- 
plus  of  hap|»ini'^*i,  may  Im»  referriMl  to  hy  dilT«Tent  names  ae- 
(•ordinjr  to  tIm*  ri'lati«»n  in  which  w«'  think  of  it,  e.  jr.  //•#•  m/i7i- 
iiirliin  niif.  the  rttif  or  itftj'-rf  nf  utiUhj,  nf  snr\,i\j  or  of  jitjttirr, 
and  so  forth.  It  i-  in  the  nature  of  a  jvTfeetly  definite  nmfj- 
nitude.  (^\iantitle-  of  pain  or  pleasure  may  Im»  reirarded  an 
ma^nitutles  ha\iiejr  the  same  d»finit«'ne«.s  as  t<»n'i  «»f  pi>r  iron, 
harreN  of  su^rar,  liu-lieN  of  ulieat.  variN  of  eotton.  <»r  |Mnindi(  of 
w«M.| ;  ami  a<  p«»!itiral  economy  M-ek^  to  a^'ertain  the  <*onditiona 
under  whith  tln-e  r*imm«M|itie<  may  U*  prfHlu<*ed  with  the  ^reat- 
C'-t  I'fViiieiuv  —  ><»  th»'  emnoiny  «'f  ]iappine>s  H'eks  to  a<^'ertain 
the  eonditi«»n*  uh«Iit  wIihIj  haj'pini-*.  P'L'arded  a-*  a  comnnxHty, 
may  l>e  pro.!in-ei|  with  the  trreatist  eiliricncy  —  how  the  uiaxi* 
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mum  output  of  happiness  may  be  achieved  with  the  means  avail- 
able. In  order  to  ascertain  what  these  conditions  are,  we  need 
to  proceed  as  any  manufacturer  trained  to  his  business  would 
proceed,  were  he  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  he  could  most 
economically  produce  beer,  or  molasses,  or  oil,  or  tacks.  He 
would  satisfy  himself  by  the  inductive  or  common  sense  method 
what  laws  and  resources  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  were 
available  under  conditions  as  he  found  them,  and  the  means 
thus  available  he  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  adapt  to  his 
ends.  Our  problem  is  a  similar  one,  and  we  shall  adopt  sim- 
ilar means  to  solve  it. 


BOOK  II 

THE  TECHNOLOGY  OF  HAPPINESS 
PART  ONE  — THEORETICAL 
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CHAPTER  V 

THB  FACTORH  OF  IIAPPIKBRS 

A  criterion  of  conduct,  the  ffoiil  of  all  gystoniH  of  intuitional 
ethics,  in  hut  the  starting  i)oint  of  the  ethics  of  common  wnne. 
The  popular  judpnent  that  pliilosophy  has  no  n*hition  to  tho 
practical  affairs  of  life  is  only  too  well  justilie<l  hy  nnuh  that 
passes  under  that  name,  hut  it  will  Im>  our  aim  hen'inafter  to 
prove  that  such  a  judgment  is  entin'ly  fallacious  wh«»n  applie<l 
to  the  philosophy  of  common  s<»nse.  An  etliiral  systiMu  which 
cannot  he  applieil  is  a  poor  suhstitute  for  none  at  all.  A 
science  is  concemwl  with  knowing  —  an  art  with  doing;  but 
in  order  to  do  to  any  purf)os*»  w»»  must  first  know  what  to  do. 
IlencH*,  arts  an\  or  ought  to  1h»,  founde<l  upon  scii'ncis.  I/>gic 
is  the  science  of  scienct»s  —  i»thi(s  is  the  art  of  arts  —  and  com- 
mon sens4»  founds  the  art  of  arts  uf>on  tlie  scifn^^e  of  srionct**. 
It  founds  rtliics  u|wm  logic.  The  commt>n  si'Uh*  criterion  of 
conduct  has  lM»<*n  formulat«Hl  in  the  first  lM»ok.  The  ni'xt  step  in 
to  discover  how  it  may  1m»  emploviHl  as  a  guide  to  <f>ndu<-t,  and 
that  step  will  Ik*  undertaken  in  this  and  the  following  h<»ok. 

The  end  we  aim  at  is  the  maximum  outjuit  of  happint^ss. 
How  shall  we  attain  it?  N(»w  the  mo<lc  of  a('ln<*ving  the  out- 
put we  se<»k  must  depend  ujMm  the  nutans  nvailahlt*  for  aihifving 
it,  and  thi'sc  means  consist  of  thos<»  portions  of  animate  and  in- 
aminate  cnMition  alTiM-taMe  dinN'tly  or  indinNtlv  l»y  <Mir  iwU. 
Therefon\  our  next  task  must  1m«  to  examine  the  po<siliilitii»«i 
thus  provideil  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  adapt  them 
to  our  ends.  The  particular  m<^l«»  of  operation  nMniin»tl  will 
depi»nd  u|Hm  the  stnictun*  and  prop<»rtie*i  of  th«'  ^v^item  throu^rh 
which  we  must  work;  namtdy,  ufxm  tlie  h\\\<  of  nature  and  of 
human  natun*  as  tlu^v  an*  nnvahMl  to  \i<  hv  exjNTiemv.  Were 
these  laws  different  fnnu  what  thev  an*,  the  titlinol«»j;v  of  hap- 
piness would  !>«»  differi»nt  froiu  tliat  hen'iu  to  In*  «»x|>ounde<1 ; 
and  no  doul»t.  means  far  hetter  adapted  to  tlie  end  of  utility 
than  ihoM^  providi'd  u**  hy  nature,  mav  !»<•  imairiiuHl.  Rut  we 
must  take  thinirs  a»<  tliev  an.  Tlu»  pn»M.'iu  U'fon*  us  is,  not 
how  the  output  of  liappine«is  mii:ht  U*  maile  a  maximum  were 
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a  perfect  apparatus  at  hand,  but  how  it  may  be  made  a  maxi- 
mum with  the  means  actually  available.  In  order  to  make  an 
effective  examination  of  the  working  substance  of  our  system, 
attention  will  henceforth  be  confined  to  humanitarianism  or 
patriotism  as  those  terms  are  defined  on  page  142,  since  by  this 
means  the  mode  which  we  shall  propose  of  increasing  the  totality 
of  happiness  may  be  made  clearer;  and  in  the  end  the  surest 
means  of  advancing  the  utilitarian  cause,  will  be  to  advance 
that  of  humanity,  since  it  is  by  the  intelligent  acts  of  man 
alone,  if  by  any  means,  that  right  may  be  made  to  reign  through- 
out the  sentient  world.  I  shall  then  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  tliat  man  is  the  only  sentient  being  whose  happiness 
may  be  affected  by  voluntary  acts,  and  by  a  right  act  shall 
generally  mean  that  act  among  those  physically  possible,  pre- 
sumably resulting  in  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness  among 
men,  and  by  a  wrong  act  shall  mean  any  alternative  of  a  right 
act.  Occasionally,  however,  I  may  use  the  terms  in  their  pa- 
triotic sense,  making  the  assumption  that  the  only  sentient 
beings  in  existence,  or  to  be  considered,  are  those  of  a  given 
nation. 

We  propose  then,  to  attempt  the  foundation  of  the  economic 
policy  of  society  upon  a  distinction  no  less  simple  and  funda- 
mental tluin  tliat  between  riglit  and  wronfr,  nor  should  any 
insuperable  difliculty  be  encountered  in  such  an  attempt.  The 
distinction  between  tliem  bein^  understood  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision, we  may  proceed  with  the  same  confidence  that  we  should 
in  solving  a  prol)k'in  in  physics  or  chemistry,  knowing  before- 
hand wliat  goal  we  seek  and  ada[)tin^  the  avaihible  knowledge  of 
the  age,  so  far  as  we  may  command  it,  to  the  attainment  of 
that  gcyjil :  but  we  couhl  not  have  mach'  the  first  step  had  we 
failed  to  take  the  not  inconsiderable  trouble  to  ascertain  in  just 
what  direction  we  desired  to  proceed.  The  science  of  trig- 
onometry and  its  ap])lications  in  surveyin.ir,  navigation,  me- 
clianics,  etc.,  could  not  have  proc(H^d(Ml  far,  had  our  knowledge 
of  what  was  meant  by  a  triangle  been  confin^Ml  to  realizing  that 
it  had  some  relation  or  other  to  a  plane  figure,  and  that  three 
straight  lines  played  some  sort  of  conspicuous  ])art  in  its  make- 
up. Similarly,  knowledge  that  the  distinction  hetweim  right 
and  wrong  bears  some  relation  or  other  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  that  the  pleasure  and  pain  to  be  considered  is  not  alone  that 
experienced,  or  to  be  experienctxl,  by  ourselves  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  serve  as  the  basis  upon  which  definite  principles  or 
policies  may  be  founded.     Before  clear  thinking  about  our  ex- 
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[MTiVncos  can  Iw  attaiiuMl,  words  pos^it^ssin^  clear  meaning  with 
wliich  to  think  and  to  coiiunimicatc  tliou^'ht  must  Ih»  (h'visod. 
Ifavin;?  attonipUMl  to  ^m'vc  the  words  rif/ht  and  irroruj  the  re- 
quin^l  cknirness,  we  sluiU  wvk  to  found  upon  tlie  distinction  in 
e\[HTience  wliicli  tliey  express,  tlie  principh*s  of  the  economy  of 
happiness. 

If  there  existed  a  hein^  whose  happiness  cur\e  at  the  |)n»sent 
tiine  cr>incit](M|  with,  an<l  was  in  the  future  errtain  to  coincide 
witli,  that  n'pnsentin;:  tlie  liappiness  of  Iiunianity  (See  p.  It?:*) 
it  ini^ht  witli  pn)pri«ty  he  sai<l  that  the  intere>ts  of  that  hein>^ 
wen*  the  inten'.'^ts  of  huiuanitv  or  of  s<Kirtv.  Ix't  us  assuine 
the  e\i>ten(e  of  such  a  hein;:-  an<l  h*t  us  call  Iht  .fust ire.  Wlien 
r»f«rrinir  to  this  p<Ts<>nili(ation  of  ju^tiee  we  shall  u>e  a  capital 
letter  to  distin^ruisli  the  won!  froiu  that  usi'd  in  the  ordinary 
si;rnineation.  I>'t  u.«  further  assume  ( 1  )  'I'hat  no  way  of 
altering:  lier  |»n»<umaide  future  curve  of  hnp[iin<'^s  is  jxjssihle, 
save  tliat  of  alttTin«r  the  curve  of  hap]>iness  of  humanity  with 
wliicli  her  own,  hy  hypothesis,  is  and  reiuains  c«>incidcnt.  (2) 
That  thf  s<H  ictv  she  has  to  deal  with  is  the  smietv  of  to-dav, 
i.  e.  tliat  she  is  otTered  the  same  materials  to  work  with,  the 
Nime  resource*;  of  nature  and  of  liuman  natun*  that  are  avail- 
aide  to  tlie  statc^njan.  (.'>)  That  she  is  a  |H'rfect  eiroti^.t  and  so 
well  aware  of  Iht  own  intere^^t  as  never  to  he  intluenctMJ  hy  the 
l<M'ati<»n,  hut  hjIcIv  hy  the  (juantiticH  of  pain  or  plea^^un*  to  l>e 

e\|MTienced.       'Die    (plestiou     for    the    loViT    of    ju*ti»e    to    decide 

is:  What  are  the  acts  or  polidrs  which  .Justice  would  pre- 
sumahly  a])prove?  What  would  sIm»  do.  or  desire  done.  und«T 
the  circumstaiH  es  in  which  we  find  ourselvt'^  plac*^!?  !I«r  acts, 
of  course,  would  he  ju^t  acts,  and  a  ju^-t  act  i*;  a  riirht  one. 

In  order  more  cic.irlv  to  appn-hend  the  manner  in  which 
Justice  slunild  ^'o  ahout  attainint:  the  maximum  of  happiness 
which  tern'>trial  conditinn<  may  atTonl.  let  u<  tir^'t  cou^jih-r  a 
n)on»  familiar  ca^^e.  Suppose  an  eiiirineer  \\h«»  ])ad  at  hi-  di<- 
jKwal  a  limited  domain  atTordinir  coal  and  Nvat»  r.  were  nipjire*! 
to  irenenite  the  maximum  (piantitv  of  -team  uhicli  tlit'  axailahle 
re-ioun^»s  of  tin*  domain  would  permit.  Il««\v  would  he  pro- 
cooi]'f  ][e  would,  to  hcijin  with,  ascertain  the  condition-  or 
factor*^,  uT>on  which  tlie  nrodmti«»n  of  -t«"am  diiH'nd-.  H»» 
woidd  find  flr-t.  that  a  holler  i-  re^piired  a<  a  -teatn-i'*  rh-ratinjj 
nL'^'ncv  or  me<hani-m  :  second.  V.>;\\  -aid  h.eK-r  n-u-t  !»••  fur- 
ni^'hed  with  a  -utVx  i'-nt  auK^int  «'f  co.il  fo  i:»!i.rato  the  -t»»ani. 
and  thinl.  that  a  -titVicient  ntimh.  r  of  h..i]i'r<  itni-t  he  providinl 
to  consume  the  availahle  output  • ''  t'\\\.     To  .^htain  the  niaxi* 
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mum  generation  of  steam  with  a  given  output  of  coal,  i.  e.  to 
generate  steam  with  the  maximum  economy  then,  three  factors 
must  be  considered:  (1)  The  efficiency  of  conversion  of  the 
boiler.  (2)  The  efficiency  of  adaptation  of  the  coal  supply  to 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler.  (3)  The  number  of  boilers  required 
to  consume  the  output  with  maximum  efficiency  per  boiler. 

Let  us  assume  for  tlie  sake  of  clearness  that  there  are  onlv 
three  types  of  boiler  from  whicli  to  choose.  Suppose  when 
working  at  their  best  they  have  efficiencies  of  conversion  as  fol- 
lows: type  (a)  generates  8  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of 
coal:  type  (b)  12  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal:  type  (e) 
10  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal.  Type  (b)  then  is  evi- 
dently the  boiler  of  highest  efficiency  —  that  is,  its  conversion 
of  the  potentiality  of  steam  generation  possessed  by  the  coal 
into  an  actuality  is  the  highest,  and  it  is  therefore  the  one 
to  select.  It  is  next  necessary  to  ascertain  under  what 
conditions  this  type  of  boiler  attains  its  maximum  efficiency 
of  adaptation.  Let  us  suppose  by  experiment  our  engineer 
ascertains  that  it  is  most  efficient  when  consuming  10  tons  of 
coal  per  day.  That  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  given  any  less, 
the  greater  relative  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  diminishes  its 
efficiency,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  given  any  more,  some 
of  the  available  heat  is  not  absorbed  in  the  boiler  but  passes 
with  the  flue  gases  up  the  chimney,  and  thus  again  diminishes 
its  efficiency.  It  is  clear  then  that  a  wise  engineer  —  one  who 
understands  how  to  adapt  his  means  to  his  end — will  supply 
this  type  of  boiler  just  10  tons  of  coal  per  day.  If  now  we 
suppose  the  available  output  of  coal  from  the  given  domain  to 
be  10,000  tons  per  day,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  boilers 
required  will  be  1,000. 

In  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  whereby  the  engineer  in 
the  foregoing  example  determines  the  factors  upon  which  de- 
pends the  maximum  production  of  steam.  Justice  must  seek  to 
determine  the  factors  upon  which  depends  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  happiness.  To  simplify  matters,  suppose  she  has  at 
her  disj)osal,  a  limited  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  having 
average  natural  n»sources,  and  suppa^e  it  to  be  uninhabited. 
Her  ])rol)lem  is  to  so  utilize  the  availai)le  resources  of  the  do- 
main as  to  ]>rodu(e  th<»  greatest  sur])lus  of  happiness  of  which 
it  is  capal)le  —  the  maximum  surplus  of  hedon-hours  per  day 
or  year.  In  attacking  it  she  must,  to  begin  with,  distinguish  the 
factors  of  happiness  pnxhiction  as  the  engineer  distinguished 
the  factors  of  steam  production.     She  will  find,  as  he  did,  that 
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then»  an*  thrw»:  First:  junt  a^  a  Iwiilor  is  nnjuirefl  to  utilize 
tli<»  (K)t('ntial  ener^'v  of  coal  in  tlu»  pnMluclion  of  sti^ani,  m 
K<*nti(*nt  lH»in^'s  an»  rcijiiinMl  to  convert  the  potf*ntiality  of  hap- 
)>in(*ss  resilient  in  a  ^nven  lan<l  area  into  actual  happiness,  and 
just  as  th«»  eniriiH'«'rV  first  care  is  to  s4'hH't  a  boiler  having 
nuixiniuni  efVuifiK y  (»f  conversion,  so  the  first  can*  of  Justic<> 
sliould  he  to  popuhite  tlie  domain  ov<*r  which  she  has  jurisdi<*tion 
with  Immujis  capahle  of  utilizing  the  availahh*  n'sourct^s  in  the 
jtriHhiction  of  Imppim^ss.  in  a  manner  whii-li  will  insure  tht» 
niaxiinuin  efiicieixv  of  <*onversion.  StH-ond :  foUowin*;  the  anal- 
o;ry  of  st»*am  en^innTinjr  practice,  the  policy  of  Justice  must 
1m'  to  insun*  such  a  notation  of  each  s<*ntient  beinp:  to  its  en- 
vironment that  in  tlie  consumption  of  the  n*s«nirces  available  the 
^n*atcst  <»llicien<'y  of  adaptation  of  which  the  Iwinp*  an»  capable, 
will  he  attained.  In  this  way  she  will  s<M*ure  the  niaximum 
eflicicn<'y  |mt  capita.  Tliird:  she  must  so  adapt  the  number  of 
lieinjrs  to  th«'  n*sourc<s  available  that  the  etlM'i«*ncy  j)er  capita 
will  !h*  maintained  a  maximum.  Ry  the  practi<'e  of  such  a 
TM>lii'y  she  will  so  utilize  tlie  availab|t>  resouni*s  as  to  pnxluee 
l»y  their  ^consumption  the  maxinnim  (piantity  of  happiness  which 
they  an»  capable  of  producing:,  and  having  done  this  she  will 
hav«'  accompli>i|ied  all  that  under  the  jriven  conditions  it  i« 
possible  to  nccompli^li.     She  will  have  ilone  ritjht. 

If  the  arts  diil  not  a«lvance,  if  the  ♦•Ihcii'ncy  of  boilers  and 
of  th«»  methtvtl-  of  roal  minim;  n*main«'d  always  the  same,  an 
enLnn«*«*r  in  sojvini:  the  pri»b|i'm  we  have  discUv'ilHi,  would  whhX 
to  inn<i«ler  iKine  but  tin*  factor»«  of  available  n*sounvs,  I'tlicient'y 
c»f  plant,  and  cnal  supply  of  saim*,  and  numb<T  of  plants  lN*st 
adapte«l  to  maintain  said  etli<-iency,  but  in  the  w«»rld  a<  we 
know  it  thi<  i-i  not  true.  The  art-*  continually  ailvauo*.  Ilemv 
the  available  re-iources  nuiy  l»e  made  to  in<Teas«»  by  th«*  us«»  of 
impn»v«»i1  nuuhiiiery.  tin*  etluiency  of  plant  uiay  Ih»  auiniKMited 
by  similar  iinprovenn'nt**  in  tin*  de«iijni  of  the  boiler,  or  in  burn- 
intr  or  handlinir  the  <*oal.  and  in  this  way  tl «'  nund^T^  adaptin) 
to  maintain  maxiiinun  eflirienev  nni^t  l>e  n»adju'»ted.  Il«'n<v 
the  i*nirin«»*T  r«M|uire-  a  knouledtre  not  onlv  of  the  present  «on- 
ditif»n  of  the  art>.  but  of  the  methods  when*bv  they  mav  In*  a»l- 
vanred.  f«»r  w«Te  he  ii:iiorant  of  surli  metbinN  and  did  be  fail 
to  ajiply  tlii'iu  to  the  iiiipr»»ve!ni'ni  of  bi-^  **<mI  minintr  and  *t«*ani 
plants,  he  rb-arlv  could  imt  obtain  the  Tiaximum  ijuantity  of 
•iteam  ubirh  t'n'  aNJiil.iM*-  r«».il  i-«  i  ipiM^  of  \i«-].!Jni:.  In 
otbi*r  word«»,  it  \<  a  part  of  Ill's  diitv  tn  k?ii»\v  bi»u  the  rondi- 
ti'iTi'*  of  -ti'aiii  i»ro.hieti«»n  lan  !■••  •  bafc't'd  fi»r  tb«*  In^tter 
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Similarly,  Justice  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  art  of  producing  happiness,  must,  in  order  to 
attain  her  end,  know  how  said  art  may  be  advanced  —  how  the 
conditions  of  producing  happiness  may  be  changed  for  the 
better. 

In  Chapters  6,  7  and  8,  we  shall  consider  in  order  the  three 
factors  of  happiness.  (1)  The  sentient  being  or  happiness-pro- 
ducing agent.  (2)  The  adaptation  of  said  agent  to  his  environ- 
ment. (3)  The  number  of  said  agents.  In  the  first,  we  shall 
consider  the  factors  upon  which  efficiency  in  the  production  of 
happiness  depend,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  agent  himself,  and 
tlie  conditions  best  adapted  to  increase  the  efficiency  or  capacity 
of  sentient  beings  as  happiness-producing  mechanisms.  In  the 
second,  we  shall  consider  how  tlie  environment  of  sentient  beings 
may  be  so  adapted  to  them  as  to  result  in  the  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  production  of  happiness  per  capita.  In  the  third,  we 
shall  consider  how  the  number  of  beings  must  be  related  to  their 
capacity  for  liappiness,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  environ- 
ment to  that  capacity,  in  order  that  the  efficiency  per  capita 
shall  be  maintained  a  maxinuim.  If  we  are  successful  in  re- 
vealing in  this  discussion  what  the  factors  of  happiness  are,  how 
they  are  related  to  one  another,  and  by  what  means  the  present 
methods  of  happiness-production  may  be  altered  for  the  better, 
.then  we  shall  have  established  the  grounds  of  a  code  of  political 
morality  related  to  the  object  which  it  is  designed  to  achieve, 
viz.,  justice,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
Ten  Commandments  or  the  Golden  Eule  are  related  to  the  same 
object,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  expression. 
The  ])recepts  of  most  moral  systems  have  always  bcMm  so  worded 
as  to  be  most  obviously  applicable  to  private  morality.  The  pre- 
cepts of  utility  which  I  shall  hereafter  formulate  will  be  so 
expressed  as  to  apply  to  public  morality,  but  the  object  of  both 
is,  or  should  be,  the  same,  namolv,  to  increase  the  totalitv  of 
happiness.  And  just  as  adherence  to  ihe  former  are  but  prox- 
imate ends,  genorally  but  not  universally  to  be  sought,  so  ad- 
herence to  the  latter  are  proximate  ends  of  general  but  not 
universal  desirabilitv.  Thov  constitute  the  first  and  funda- 
mental  approximations  to  an  ideal  svstem,  to  be  attained  only  by 
a  forniulation  of  their  exceptions  into  subsidiary  policies,  and 
the  formulation  of  the  exceptions  to  these  exceptions  again  into 
policies  of  yet  lower  orders,  until  by  successive  approximations, 
a  system  adapted  to  achieve  the  desired  end,  in  a  degree  limited 
only  by  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  may  be  realized. 
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Tliin  procoRH  of  HuccoHf»ive  approximation  to  nofuro  an  ideal 
of  ju.«*ti<t»  if»  \u^i  exempli ii(*(l  in  the  law.  Tlien*  is  first  lai<l 
down  a  very  ^c'neral  nil<»  of  law  to  guide  the  decisions  of  eoiirts: 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  then  thems4'lves  formulat4Hi  into 
suhsidiary  ruh»H;  the  exe<'[)tions  to  thew»  exe<*ptions  an»  apiin 
systcmati7.<*d  into  ruh*s,  and  so  on,  until  the  law  lH*comt*s  a  vast 
n«*tw(»rk  of  rul(»s,  and  their  sue<*es8ive  exceptions,  ea<'h  in  its4'lf 
suhjiK-t  to  rule,  the  attempt  Inking  to  make  the  law  sufficiently 
dftiiiiti*  to  apply  to  any  particular  can*  which  may  arise.  \Vcn» 
till*  law  has4M]  on  the  principle  of  utility  it  wouhl  (Minstitut(>  thr 
utilitarian  co<l«»  of  morals  of  wliich  we  are  in  s<»arch,  hut  stranjrcly 
<'noii;:h  the  law  Hfks  to  attain  justi<H»  without  asking  what 
justi«-e  is.  It  nowhen'  defines,  or  s^^cks  to  tlctim*,  justici',  and 
yrt  if  justice'  is  its  ohjwt,  this  shouhl  hi*  its  first  task,  and 
if  justice  is  not  its  ohjeit.  what  excuse  lias  it  for  U'ing?  This 
faiinn*  to  found  its  pnnvpts  on  definition  distin;;uish<s  the  law 
fnmi  a  tnie  s<'ienc<».  Tht»  law  us4»s  the  s<*ientitic  metlKwl  very 
lar«'elv  to  test  the  consistency  of  conclusions  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  pn'mis<*s.  hut  with  the  preinisis  upon  wliich  tlie 
whide  fahrir  rests  it  has  no  <*oiH*ern.  It  never  examines  it* 
premi-es,  uhich,  a^*  is  w(»ll  known,  an*  hut  the  ery>tallizi*d  c-u**- 
toms  of  former  ^renerations,  customs  de|X'nding  ujmui  the  whinw 
of  sovereigns,  the  su}N*rstitions  of  the  vulgar,  niid  tlie  ateident*^ 
of  history.  That  it  so  notoriously  fails  to  attain  justi»v  then 
is  only  what,  with  |wrfect  i-onfidemn*,  might  have  U-en  pnHJic-tiHl 
from  a  knowliMlge  of  its  pn»mis4»s.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  s<*ieni*e  su|M»r- 
impos<'d  upon  a  mass  of  dogmas  and  ho|M*le«ssly  infiH-teil  hy 
them.  No  annmnt  of  eonsisten<-y  Iwtwii'n  premi*i«s  and  om- 
(lu^iim-s  can  ever  com|H»nsate  for  an  invalid  pri-mis«».  If  we 
start  nn  iirithmetieal  pri»hlem  hy  assuming  that  fiMir  tiun^i  tiv»» 
is  twentyH'ii:!jt,  no  degnv  n{  rigor  in  adhen^m  i*  to  tht-  multipli- 
cation taldr  then-aiftiT  can  «'onifM'nsate  for  the  rrror.  Had  a**- 
tr«»n«>my  luiffited  as  a  |MTmanent  pn*mise  tlie  dictum  of  Kepler 
that  tin'  i^ljiiH'ts  are  guitlfd  in  th«'ir  orhit-  l»v  -pirit"*.  it  wniiM 
havi»  n*mai!H'd  Imt  a  hraneh  of  a>tro|o::v  t«»  thi*  ilav.  Hail 
matlH'iiiatir*  h«i'n  f«»nnd««l  u|M>n  the  mv-tiri^m  of  r\tlia;:i»ra'^ 
<«»nrfrnini:  tli*'  iK<»ilt  prniMTtie*  <jf  ninnh«T.  al;:i'l»ra  and  ir'-^uii- 
etrv  Would  he  w liere  th»'olngv  and  politics  an*  now. 

Tilt*  M  hfMilini-n  or  |iM*uilo-p}iilosoplu'rs  of  th«*  Middle  Agi*s 
f.»I!iiwiM|  tlii*  1«-L'al  iiH'thod*  of  to-«lav  —  tliat  i«s.  thfv  in<*iMtMl 
that  their  prei!ii-t'«i  anil  c»»iu  lu»iim*  -hotild  Im*  lo^rirallv  n!.it*tl, 
hut  the  pn'iiii«ics  themMlvc«i  were  li-ft  to  chauct*  —  t»»  uhatev«*r 

tlie  pr  \.iiling  tnulitiou'*  ^anctiont*d.     The  jurisprudents*  of  our 
13 
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day  is  similarly  pseudo-philosophical.     Law,  in  short,  is  applied 
scholasticism  mitigated  by  inconsistency. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  economy  of  happiness  is,  or 
should  be,  an  applied  science  —  indeed  its  whole  value  is  in  its 
application,  and  in  the  effort  which  we  have  made  to  found  it 
upon  definitions  rather  than  dogmas,  those  which  constitute  its 
principal  grounds,  those,  namely,  of  right  and  wrong,  express  a 
distinction  in  experience  than  which  none  is  more  imiversally 
conspicuous  or  more  generally  conceded  to  be  that  upon  which 
the  policy  of  nations  should  be  founded ;  for  even  the  dogmatic 
economist  would  have  to  concede,  if  the  question  were  plainly 
put  to  him,  that  the  only  use  of  wealth  is  to  augment  pleasure 
or  to  diminish  pain.  But  a  discussion  of  the  economics  of  happi- 
ness would  be  of  little  service  if  it  did  not  advance  beyond 
definitions.  To  say  that  a  nation  or  society  should  do  that 
which  presumably  will  rosult  in  the  maximum  surplus  of  happi- 
ness would  be  of  little  use.  What  societv  wants  to  know  is  — 
what  can  we  do,  how  can  we  proceed,  to  attain  that  maximum 
surplus?  What  rules  or  procopts  are  doducible  from  the  funda- 
mental definitions,  wliicli  are  adapted  to  guide  the  policy  of 
nations  or  of  soci<»ty?  Such  rules,  or  at  least  the  more  funda- 
mental of  them,  we  shall  attempt  to  formulate:  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  are  general  and  not  universal  rules,  and 
therefore  any  single  or  scattering  exceptions  to  them  which  may 
be  cited  cannot  invalidate  them.  When  I  assert  that  the  totality 
of  happiness  would  be  increased  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
wealth,  for  example,  T  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  no  par- 
ticular case  of  equalization  could  be  discovered  or  imagined 
which  would  not  increase  that  totality.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  this  fact  we  shall  not  ig- 
nore. If  the  objection  is  made  to  this  that  nations  cannot 
afford  to  found  their  policies  upon  mere  general  rules,  we 
may  reply  that  he  who  thinks  that  any  nation  does  otherwise  is 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  nations.  Indeed,  that 
nation  has  yet  to  be  numbered  among  existent  states  whose  pol- 
icy is  not  based  more  upon  dogma  than  utility  —  upon  tradition 
than  reason.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  universal  precept  pe- 
culiar to  our  subject,  and  that  is  the  one  upon  which  all  other? 
are  founded,  viz.,  do  that  which  will  u\o<\  inen^ns--^  the  total 
surplus  of  happiness:  namely,  do  n/////.  But  even  with  this 
paucity  of  universal  precepts  it  po<ses<es  an  advantage  over 
current  political  economy,  for  that  scir^nee  has  not  a  single  uni- 
versal precept  peculiar  to  it.     Wln^n  politicd  economists  tell  us 
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that  free  trade,  for  example,  increanes  the  wealth  of  nations, 
they  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  we  could  not  discover  or  imagine 
a  single  exception  —  a  single  combination  of  circumstances 
under  which  a  restriction  upon  the  exchange  of  commoilities 
betwi^en  men  or  nations  would  n^ttult  in  no  loss  of  wealth  — 
that  would  be  a  men'  absurdity,  contradicted  by  their  own  the- 
ories of  taxation.  They  inen»fy  mean  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  nations,  birauM*  it  will  tend  to 
confine  the  pro<luction  of  each  conuiKMlity  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cuniHtances  under  which  it  will  be  most  economically  pnwluctHl, 
and  hence  (»o  they  tell  us)  fn»e  trade  should  1k»  a  policy  adopted 
bv  nations  and  bv  nocietv. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  formulation  of  rules  and 
prrH'epts  for  the  guidanct»  of  indiyiduaN  or  of  society  what 
we  gain  in  definitenes**,  we  los4»  in  g«»nerality.  To  nay  that  a 
man  should  Ix*  [NTinitted  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  bin  own  pmp- 
erty  is  not  lao  general  a  rule  as  to  m\y  that  justicr  nliould  Ih>  done 
to  all  men,  but  it  is  much  more  <lefinite.  It  s^Tves  lH»tter  as  a 
din*ct  gui«le  to  i»on<!urt,  lHvau?«<»  it  ^s4vkK  to  sp<*cify  bow  justii*e 
may  be  done  in  a  |>artieular  and  riH*ognizal»le  class  of  casi»s,  and 
we  may  tell  by  obs<>n'ation  in  any  particular  cas<*  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  (lone;  !>ut  if  the  law  said  notliing  inon'  s)HH>ific  than 
that  justict*  should  U*  d<me,  judges  would  Ik*  at  a  l(»ss  how  to 
act.  for  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  knowing,  in  partic- 
ular cases,  what  the  law  considenMl  justice  and  what  it  di<]  not, 
and  it  is  always  in  particular  cas4*s  that  they  are  calletl  upon  to 
decide. 

Having  taken  the  pret^aution  thus  to  avow  our  intention  of 
establishing  only  gi'nend  pn'o'pts,  scattering  excvptions  to  which 
do  not  constitute  an  invalidatifin,  we  may  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  first  factor  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  FIRST  FACTOR  OF   HAPPINESS 

If  happiness  is  to  be  produced  in  the  world  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, it  must  be  through  the  agency  of  sentient  beings.  In 
order  to  convert  whatever  latent  possibilities  of  happiness  the 
world  may  afford  into  actual  happiness  the  first  requirement 
is  a  happiness-producing  meclianism,  and  the  only  known 
mechanisms  which  meet  the  requirement  are  those  afforded  by 
such  terrestrial  organisms  as  possess  sentiency. 

In  this  work  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  ignore  all  beings  ex- 
cept human  beings.  The  first  question  which  suggests  itself 
then,  is,  what  kind  of  human  beings  are  best  adapted  to  convert 
the  potentialities  of  hap])inoss  afforded  by  the  world  into  happi- 
ness ;  what  eliaractoristics  or  combinations  of  characteristics 
make  man  an  otiiciont  agent  for  converting  potential  into  actual 
hapj)iness?  Tpon  what  traits  does  efliciency  of  conversion  de- 
pend ?  The  terms  usually  employed  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  mental  or  moral  characteristics  of  human  beings  are,  in 
general,  rather  loose  and  inaccurate.  Fortunately  we  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  give  them  any  such  increase  in  precision  as  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  terms  rif/ht  and  ivrong,  because 
their  implications  are  sufficiently  familiar  for  the  purposes  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  them. 

Were  men  always  isolated  from  their  fellow  men  the  charac- 
teristics required  in  them  as  agents  of  happiness  would  be  differ- 
ent from  what  they  are;  but  man  as  he  is,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main, is  a  member  of  societv,  so  that  it  is  necessarv  to  consider 
him  as  a  factor  of  happiness  in  a  double  —  in  a  primary  and 
seccmdary  —  capacity.  Each  human  being  is,  in  the  first  place, 
in  his  own  person,  the  immediate  sentient  agent,  the  hap- 
piness-producing mechanism,  in  whose  sensorium  i\w  finished 
product  of  all  successful  human  etfort  —  happin(»ss  —  is  finally 
turned  out.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  a  ])art,  an<l  an  important 
part,  of  the  environment  of  other  hap])iness-pro(lueing  mechan- 
isms. The  characteristics  which  make  man  an  etlicient  agent 
in  his  primarv  capacitv  are  not  necessarilv  i<lentical  with  those 
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u|M»n  uiiich  oflicicncy  in  his  wn^ondary  capacity  (k»pend8,  yet  ^^o 
intimately  is  the  welfare  of  each  heinjr  bound  up  with  tliat  of 
liis  f(>Ho\v  lM*ing8  that  no  hard  and  fast  clai^si  Heat  ion  can  l>e 
<-onstnuted.  A  rough  division,  however,  i«  possible,  and  we 
nuiy.  in  the  first  place,  consider  briefly  the  eh*nients  n»<juinHl 
to  insun*  etlieiency  in  nianV  primary  capacity,  noting  the  mon» 
important  of  them,  of  which  only  two  n»quin»  mention. 

The  first  of  them  is  health,  and  so  well  is  its  imjKirtance  hh^- 
ognized  that  no  <liseussion  of  it  will  \w  ne<*essary.  The  s<M*on<l  in 
what  may  bt»  ternuMl  adjnsinbUity,  itself  a  funetion  <»f  thnn* 
wparate  <haracteristi<s.  (a)  Simplieity  of  taste  —  tlie  ability 
to  obtain  pleasure  from  simple  things,  n^iuiring  little  or  no 
labor  to  attain,  (b)  Varietv  of  taste  —  the  abilitv  to  obtain 
ph»asure  from  many  ditTerent  things.  (c)  Adaptalnlity  of 
ta^ti'  —  the  ability  to  nnxlify  tastes  or  m^»ds  to  mtN't  the  exi- 
gen<*i<»s  of  life,  including  iirofn-ienee  in  the  art  of  exriuding  pain- 
ful thoughts  or  feelings  from  the  attention  and  substituting  for 
tliem  t hough ti^  or  fivlings  whieh  are  pleasuralde,  or  at  least  less 
painful.  A  puflicient  development  of  the  thin!  element  would 
dis|M'ns4»  with  the  ne<'d  of  the  first  two. 

In  the  second  phuv,  w<»  may  touch  upon  two  elements  which 
aff<N-t  manV  efficiency  in  both  his  primary  an«l  s4H*ondary  ca- 
pacities. The  first  is  \ntiUi*jrnrt\  Inirlltijrnn*  or  intrlh^rtu' 
(ilitif  i\Tv  names  commnnlv  givrn  to  two  faeultit*s  elos«'lv  relatinl 
to  one  another — th»»  p«miT  to  reason  —  to  um'  tiunmon  S4'ns<» 

—  and  the  |K»wer  to  e\pn»ss.  Powit  of  e\pre'»>ion  is  i^s-^i-n- 
tial   to  reason  —  or  at   h'ast    to  any  high  d«'velopment   tl»«'n»of 

—  but  rea.son  is  not  ess4»ntial  to  power  of  expn»ssion.  P«M'ts 
gi-nerally  owe  th«»ir  reputation  to  their  power  of  e\pn*ssion,  but 
they  are  eommoiilv  |M>or  n»asoners,  though  often  irfMHl  ob<4'rvfr'«. 
Th'ir  faculty  is  an  int«'lb'<'tnal  ont»,  but  their  immediate  r^>- 
j«H't  is  \'cr\  <lifTen'nt  fnnii  that  of  n*ason.  Tlie  imm<*<liate 
aim  of  reason  \<  tn  attain  truth  and  it>  ideal  m<>le  of  ♦^xpre-j^ion 
is  tlie  mathtMiiatieal.  The  immeiliate  aim  of  |H>'try  or  jwn'tic 
literature  is  to  aroun*  «'mution  and  its  iileal  imxle  of  expn*<-ion 
is  the  musinil.  Keason  utilize^  the  nn****  of  words,  jMM'trv 
primarily  their  sound,  thouiih  the  ultimate  aim  i»f  both  i<.  or 
ought  to  l>e,  the  s^me  —  viz.,  utility.  Sometinii*^  the  attempt 
is  made  to  o>mbint»  the  fum'tions  of  n»ason  and  fXH'trv.  anil  it  i< 
generally  a  failun\  though  some  ctinspi«*ui>ii'i  ♦•xo'ption'*  are 
known.  It  is  exe«»«*dingly  dangi-rous  to  attempt  the  «*xpn'<sion 
of  -such  truths  as  nuiv  «b*termine  arts  in  iMH»tic  language,  for  so 
adorned,  untnith  is  too  often  mistaken  for  truth,  and  wrong 
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for  right.  Fooling  is  tliiis  made  a  guide  to  action,  when  its 
only  pro])or  function  is  to  stimulate  it,  and  the  inevitable  result 
is  the  enoouragomont  of  pathomania. 

Keason  or  rationality  is  so  obviously  one  of  the  co-essentials 
of  etKcionoy  in  man  as  an  agent  of  happiness  that  it  would  be 
a  wasto  of  time  to  urgo  the  point.  Without  it  he  would  have  no 
guido  to  conduct.  It  has  always  been  held,  and  with  justice, 
that  in  the  high  dovolopment  of  his  reason,  man  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tho  brute  more  than  \y  any  other  character- 
istic. 

The  siH-ond  (»loniont  to  bo  noticed  in  this  division  is  will.  By 
irilt  is  to  be  understood  that  power  by  which  a  thinking  being 
rules  bis  iiuj>ulses  —  by  which  man  overcomes  himself.  Selfish- 
ness is  tlio  dominant  trait  of  character  in  all  organisms.  Ego- 
tistic impuls(»s  in  most  nu'u  prevail  and  very  largely  determine 
conduct.  In  tlie  interest  of  tho  totality  of  happiness  these 
im})ulsos  should  i)e,  as  far  as  possil)lo,  superseded  by  altruistic 
ones.  There  i\rv  i»ut  two  modi^s  whereby  the  power  of  self- 
interest  to  control  individual  conduct  may  bo  weakened:  (1) 
Hy  weakening  the  impulses  themselves.  (2)  Hy  strengthening 
that  wldcli  may  nullify  tli(»m.  Hence  tho  value  of  altruism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  will  power  on  the  other.  Stubbornness  or 
obstinacy  is  oft(»n  mistaken  for  will  power  —  it  generally  sig- 
nifies the  lack  of  it.  Obstinacy  is  merely  a  strong  egotistic 
impuls(».  Will  is  tin*  power  which,  if  possessed,  may  serve  to 
ovcTcomo  it.  Determination  or  persistence  in  seeking  an  end 
may  signify  will  power  or  it  may  not.  Determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  principle  is  will;  in  obedience  to  impulse  it  is  not. 
Impuls(»  is  not  always  egotistic  —  it  is  sometimes  altrustio,  as 
in  im])ulses  arising  from  symj)atby  or  gratitude,  but  will  is  the 
power  by  which  all  impulses,  egotistic  or  altruistic,  are  governed, 
and  it  should  be  exerted  in  accordance  with  tho  dictum  of  prin- 
ciple alone. 

In  the  third  place,  may  bo  mentioned  an  element  which  affwts 
man's  etliciency,  for  tho  most  part,  in  his  secondary  capacity 
alone,  viz.,  altniistn.  It  is  notorious  that  selfish  people  not  only 
make  others  unhappy,  but  are  frequently  unha})py  themselves. 
I'n^^r//is/nirsii  or  nitruism  imjdios  the  absence  or  slight  dovolop- 
ment of  traits  like  dishcmosty,  hatred,  vindictivonoss,  treachery, 
cupidity,  and  peeyisliness,  and  tho  presence  or  high  dovolopmont 
of  traits  like  iMWiesty,  generosity,  benevolence,  magnanimity,  and 
good  nature.  It  would  bo  superfluous  to  make  any  detailed  enu- 
meration, or  to  demonstrate  that  a  community  in  which  altru- 
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i-iii  pn'Viiiis  is  happier  Uian  on«»  wlnjw*  nioinlHTH  are  «»)rotiHt8, 
Witlioiit   iiiiitual  (*(»iut*>sioii    mn-irtv  rould  not  v\\A,     ('oiirte>>v 

•         •  •  *  * 

1^  hut  an  i*\pn*>sion  of  altruinm  and  in  the  convcnttonalizeii 
(*<iurti*sv  known  as  niann<>rs  wr  fin<l  a  (mnK*  of  conduct  which,  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  rc('<»^nizcs  the  chiiin  of  <|uantity  of  happiness 
n\tT  distrihuti(»n.  Kven  anion;;  harhanuis  nations  this  chiim 
].♦  n'ro;rnizc(l  in  the  praetiet'  of  hospitality.  Virtu«»s  have  almost 
univrrsally  the  (juality  of  altruiMu.  Vici's  as  universally  the 
quality  of  e^itisin.  Tin*  former  an»  elements  of  elVieiency  — 
the  LittiT  of  in«*tVui«*ncv  of  conversion.  The  eh*ments  of  will 
an<l  altruism  con>titute  tjouJ  charactvr;  which  for  hn*vity  we 
may  dmominatr  rhamrtt*r. 

Health,  adju^tahility.  n^ason.  will,  and  altruism.  th<*n,  l>einf7 
the  traits  most  th^iralde  in  hunum  Iwinpt,  wc  may  next  ask  by 
what  nirans  the  development  of  health,  adjustability,  n»ason, 
will,  amd  altruism  may  l>e  promottnl.  If  etiiciency  of  c<»nversion 
di'pmds  ujMin  these  traits,  upon  what  do  thesi*  traits  de|M'nd? 
I>  it  iMJ.Hsihii*  by  vnluntary  acts  to  nuMlify  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  eharartiTi^tirs  i)f  man?  If  so,  bv  what  m<*ans  mav 
wr  prom<»t«>  tlie  «li'Ve|opment  <»f  traits  whieh  increase*  elli- 
eirm  V  and  im|MM|r  the  dt>vi'hij)ment  of  tluM*  whieh  in<*n'asi»  in- 
riliririuv?  How  iiiav  wi*  iiirreas^-  intelli;rene«'  and  virtue  and 
i!«'rnase,  or  rradiratr,  unintivllijreiiee  and  vi<-«'?  Obviously  the 
traits  of  human  Immiiit^  an*  rtT«»ets  of  si»m«'  <auM»  or  cause's.  If 
M».  w<*  mu<t  modi fN  xWm,  if  at  all,  by  miHlifyini:  their  causes. 
What  then  an*  tlii-ir  mn-r-r 

Tlie  rharai  t»ri«sti(  <  of  man.  physi<'al,  mental,  and  moral,  are 
thf  ftTrets  of  tu»»  raUH»i  or  two  rlas>es  t)f  rau>*'«i:  th«\v  an*  tlw* 
pPMhirt  of  two  fa<tor*i:  inlnritftnff  and  trpt^nmrr.  By  th«*  «•«>- 
o[HTation  nf  ihesi»  ran*>es  the  rharacteristies  of  ♦•\i*ry  in^lividual 
art'  4'omp!«'ttlv  dftrrmined.  .\  Newton  or  a  Sm  rates  wa*  what 
he  was  in'tan-**  hi^  inlnritani'e  and  i^\|HTi«'nie  w«Tf  what  th«'y 
w«'n\  The  vi!f<t  rriminal  in  tlie  pt'iiiti-ntiary  i«.  what  he  is 
iMM-ause  his  iidM'ritano*  anil  fXjH'ritMic*'  wrn*  what  thrv  were. 
To  <|env  it  is  to  d«ny  the  law  of  eau-iation. 

By  the  inhrrit'inrr  of  an  imlividual  1  n*fer  to  the  sum  nf  tho 
charaeteristies  inherittd  bv  him  from  hi-j  an«'»'*ti>r'».  imnuiliato 
and  n»moti».  and  indrliniti-ly  traii'^mi^-ibii'  —  tlnMiirh  not  mii*?*- 
•ijirilv  tnin>mittril  —  to  h\<  dt-ti  ii»l.int*i.  Bv  tin*  ftiufition  of 
an  in«liviilual  I  n-f'-r  to  anv  anil  all  iiwau'*  \ohintarilv  eni* 
ployed  to  dit«rmine  h\<  iiidixidua!  t  bar.irt«Ti»tii*  by  i!**tfmiin* 
in^  his  e\|teri('no*s.  To  \«dnntarilv  raiiM*  an  individual  to  have 
a  givoD  oii)erienc'e,  or  to  uxuid  a  gi\en  ex])ericULV,  for  tho  pur* 
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pose  of  affecting  his  eflBciency  of  conversion  —  or  for  any  other 
purpose  —  is  to  employ  a  means  of  education.  Hence  to  secure 
any  change  in  the  characteristics  of  a  human  being,  either  for 
better  or  worse,  we  must  affect  either  his  inheritance,  or  his 
education,  or  both.  We  may  now  ask  what  kind  of  inheritance 
and  what  kind  of  education  will  most  increase  man^s  eflBciency? 
To  answer  this  question  requires  some  consideration  of  those 
subjects,  and  I  shall  discuss  inheritance  first. 

The  inheritance  of  any  organism  depends  upon  the  characters, 
or  rather  a  certain  class  of  the  characters,  of  the  organisms  from 
which  it  sprung  —  its  ancestors  —  and  as  we  have  good  reason  for 
disbelieving  in  spontaneous  generation,  we  may  say  that  all  or- 
ganisms have  ancestors.  It  is  a  fact  too  familiar  to  require 
citation  that  the  offspring  resembles  its  parent.  The  offspring 
of  cattle  are  cattle ;  of  horses,  horses ;  of  dogs,  dogs ;  and  of  men, 
men.  Moreover,  the  offspring  of  a  particular  variety  of  cattle 
are,  in  general,  of  the  same  variety,  of  a  particular  style  of  horse, 
of  the  same  style,  and  of  a  particular  breed  of  dog,  of  the  same 
breed.  Indeed,  it  is  by  availing  themselves  of  this  fact  that 
breeders  are  able  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  these  animals  and  to 
keep  the  breeds  so  obtained  pure.  With  such  particularity  does 
inheritance  act  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  particular  mark- 
ings or  other  characters  consisting  of  a  very  complex  aggregate 
are  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  intact,  and  the  subtle 
resemblances  of  people  to  their  relatives  —  sometimes  remote 
relatives  —  are  evidences  of  the  remarkable  power  of  inheritance 
to  preserve  and  reproduce  very  complexly  related  morphological 
aggregates. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  although  the  offspring 
resembles  the  parent  he  never  exactly  resembles  him,  nor  does 
one  individual  ever  exactly  resemble  another,  even  in  the  case 
of  twins.  Dansin  says  *^  Some  authors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  production  of  slight  differences  is  as  much  a 
necessary  function  of  the  powers  of  generation  as  the  production 
of  offspring  like  their  parents,"  and  Weismann  contends  that 
the  differentiation  of  the  sexes  is  but  a  means  employed  by 
nature  to  multiply  variations  and  thus  increase  the  probabil- 
ity of  producing  favorable  ones.  In  other  words,  organisms 
varv,  some  liaving  one  set  of  characters  more  conspicuously 
devolopcMl.  otluTs  having  others,  nor  is  man  any  exception  to  this 
organic  hnv.  TIhto  are  many  varieties  of  men,  Caucasians, 
Ethiopians,  Mongolians,  etc.,  and  of  these  varieties  there  are 
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many  Huh-variotieH,  kucIi  as,  arnon;:  the  Caucasians,  the  Teutons, 
tlie  Colts,  the  (lallir  race,  etc.,  ami  anion;:  these  sub-varieties  there 
are  an  inili^finite  nuniluT  <»f  minor  sub-<)ivisions  and  each  of 
thi's^*  divisions  an<i  sub-«iivisions  tends  to  per[>etuate  its  own 
characteristics.  Mon^over  the  laws  of  inheritam^e  apply  a^*  uni- 
formly to  mental  and  moral  cliaracteristic^  as  ihev  do  to  pins- 
ical  oiH's.  The  min<l  of  an  ovster  is  never  hv  anv  accid«'nt  as 
hi>:hly  «levelojM'd  as  that  of  a  normal  do^,  nor  is  that  of  a  do^j  so 
hi>;hly  <lev4*to|HMl  as  that  of  u  normal  man,  and  this  is  ohvi<Mi<ly 
iMs-auM*  the  mind  of  an  animal  n*s4>mld(*s  the  mind  of  its  pan'Ut^i. 
^^l^th»•^more  the  n'semhlan<'(*s  extiMid  to  cliaracters  as  [uirtieu- 
larate,  as  spK^ific,  as  e«)mpl«'xly  H'lated,  in  mental  as  in  physind 
inheritani-es.  The  olTsprin^'  of  a  man  of  conp»nitally  weak 
character  or  inti*lli;:ence  will  tend  to  Ik»  weak  in  the  same  par- 
tiiulars,  while  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  con;r«'nitalIy  stn»n;» 
cliaraiter  or  intellijrenc<'  will  ten<l  to  Im*  stron;:  in  character  or 
intellip'mv  likewis**:  just  as  tlie  offspring  of  a  small  man  tend 
to  In>  small  and  of  a  tall  man  teml  to  he  tall.  There  is  alway** 
considerable  variation  even  in  the  same  family,  however,  autl 
hence  w»»ak  parents  will  o^'i-asionally  pro<luc<*  fairlv  stron;:  <»IT- 
jiprin;:  and  small  parents  fairly  tall  ones.  It  w<iuld  mimu  thm 
that  the  wav  to  obtain  an  individual  or  a  coinmtinitv  havimr  in- 

■ 

heritan«e<  adapted  to  make  them  ellieient  is  to  s^din-t  for  thi'm 
ano»stors  who  an*  elHeii'ut  —  in  t>nler  to  bn'«'d  an  I'thriiMit  rai***. 
we  must  bn»ed  from  an  etheient  st«H-k.  But  are  ellieient  >tiH'ks 
like  [MM'ts,  born  not  ma«le.  or  may  a  more  eflieient  stock  U^ 
creattMi  from  a  less  etlicient  one;  an«l  if  so,  how? 

Two  meth<^ls  for  pnvhu'inj:  improvinl  sto<'ks  have  been  pro- 
poAMl.  (1)  \\y  S'lrrfittn.  (vM  By  #'f/wr#//ii/M.  Tlie  first  method 
has  lM*en  nuuh  praetis^Ml,  thou^'h  not  up«m  men.  and  is  in  fai  t 
that  whereby  brei'drr«i  have  pnxhhiMl  thi»  manifold  varirtii**  ^f 
domisticattHl  animals  an<l  plants  so  familiar  to  everyone.  Th»» 
method  is  simplirity  its4*!f.  Tht*  farnitT  or  br»M'diT  make^  up 
his  mind  what  rliaraeters  it  i**  dt^sirable  to  p«T]><'tnate  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  animal  or  plant,  and  then  systrniatimlh  br.-«*.»^ 
from  iin!i\iduaU  whirh  an*  f»«nnd  to  |hw<ih;s  the  d«'^irable  r'-.-ir- 
art«T«i  in  th«*  mt»^t  marked  ibirnv.  By  thn<  srlrrtlritf  ihf  p:!n'i»t< 
he  determine**  th«'  eharactiTisties  of  tlie  «»tT'<prin;r.  K\«tv 
farmer  s<'lects  his  sinmI  from  the  best  <]>«Nimi'ns  of  ri«rri.  i»r 
pumpkins,  or  uh«Mt,  or  rabbairc,  width  hi-*  cntjw  vifM.  and  in 
^'raftiniT  his  fruit  tn^^'-i  hr  ^AnX'i  Mion<  from  jiihhI  -t^nk.  Sim- 
darly  in  !)rtvdini:  his  h«»r«»«'<.  mu*;.  ]>\'^<,  chicken**,  or  pi;^^"n'i.  hf 
*rlects  the  be<t  individual*  from  a»n»»Ti;:  his  iliK'ks.     In  thi*  wav 
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domestic  animals  and  plants  are  continually  improved  and  are 
to-day,  in  general,  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  a  century 
or  even  of  a  generation  ago.  It  is  extraordinary  what  result^ 
have  been  attained  by  breeders.  The  progressive  lowering  of 
the  running  and  trotting  records  has  been  due  to  the  continual 
improvement  of  race-horses  by  breeding.  The  vast  variety  of 
dogs  ranging  from  the  little  black  and  tan  terrier  to  the  great 
Dane  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  by  selection.  The 
Japanese,  according  to  Weismann,  have  increased  the  length  of 
the  tail  of  a  certain  kind  of  cock  from  normal  proportions  to  six 
feet  or  more,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
brussels  sprouts,  and  kale  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  we 
may  realize  the  possibilities  of  modification  possessed  by  organ- 
isms. Of  the  great  economic  importance  of  selective  breeding, 
we  may  get  some  idea  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
report  of  Willet  M.  Hays  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1901 : 

"  Those  who  have  earnestly  and  intelligently  undert^en  the 
improvement  of  any  plant  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twenty  years, 
and  have  observed  the  past  improvement  in  animal  breeding,  are 
unanimous  in  their  belief  that  10  per  cent  additional  can  be 
secured  in  twenty  years  by  a  further  improvement  through  plant 
and  animal  breeding  alone.  This  would  result  in  ten  years  in  a 
total  increase  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  crops  growp  in  one 
year,  representing  at  least  $ii, 000,000,000  additional  wealth  to 
the  world.  All  this  could  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  its  value,  or  $30,000,000,  and  the  chances  are  that  most 
of  the  increased  values  secured  would  not  cost  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  their  worth.     .     .     . 

"  Examples  of  past  achievement,  whether  by  private  plant  breed- 
ers, by  seed  firms,  or  by  agencies  acting  for  the  State  and  Nation, 
make  the  foregoing  statements  seem  conservative  as  a  basis  for 
action.  The  sugar  in  sugar  beets  was  increased  more  than  1(X) 
per  cent  in  the  last  century  by  means  of  rigid  selection  systematic- 
ally and  scientifically  carried  out  on  a  large  and  practical  scale  by 
European  s(^cd  growers.  .  .  .  The  farmers  of  America  having 
been  compelled  to  take  in  the  hand  each  ear  of  corn  while  husking, 
have  annually  chostm  the  largest  and  best-foruKMl  ears  from  among 
the  many  thousands.  This  has  resulted  in  the  most  extensive 
breeding  experiment  ever  carried  out,  and  the  yield  of  com  is 
probably  20  per  cent  greater  than  it  would  have  been  without 
this  selection.     .     .     . 

"  The  Minnesta  experiment  station  by  six  years  of  selection 
produced  varieties  of  flax  32  inches  tall  from  varieties  only  26 
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inches  Ull,  increasinfr  the  length  of  the  fiber  more  than  30  per 
cent.    •    •    • 

^  The  achievementR  in  animal  bmHiing  aluo  inrlude  profound 
Btniotural  chanfmi,  the  full  Hifoiifieance  of  which  iH  not  generallj 
recognized.    •    .    . 

"The  product i<m  of  the  Poland  China,  the  Tamworth.  and  other 
breedrt  of  hogs  with  very  dlHtinctive  featurcH  hIiowh  that  thin  8pecien 
ia  mobile  in  the  handa  of  men  trained  in  the  HCMrnce  and  art  n{ 
bnH*il  formation.     .     .     . 

**  S<»me  ex|M*rini('nt  HtationH  have  dcmonfltratiHl  the  vast  differ- 
once  in  the  ability  of  in<lividual  cowa  to  prcNlucc*  niilk  pHnluctM 
cheaply  from  a  given  amount  <»f  fo<Ml.  Some  ciiw»*  do  not  pay 
their  boanl;  othern  pr(N]u<*«>  valu<*}4  tHpuil  to  two  or  thn*e  time-i 
the  coxt  of  tlieir  fo<Nl;  while  such  animals  as  the  fam<»us  J«>rs«>y 
sire.  Stoke  Pf>gis,  i  Hunt  rate  how  an  iNvasional  dairy  animal  ban 
the  wonderfully  im|)ortant  ability  of  impn^ssing  stnmg  dairy 
quality  upon  all  hin  or  her  progi*ny.     .     .     . 

'*.  .  .  ('hi<»k»'n  raiwn*  have  addiil  to  or  sub}»traete<l  fn»m 
the  size,  and  cbangiMl  the  ftmn,  of  the  wattb's  of  their  ]M'ts  almoMt 
at  will.  Pigeim  fanciers  have  develoiM^l  from  wild  s|H^*ies  mtmt 
fantastic  fonns,  pnNlueing  changes  far  mon*  profound  than  that 
of  changing  some  of  th«*  families  of  Ux*f  cattle  S4»  as  to  double 
their  milk-giving  capacity  without  si-riously  n^lucing  tlieir  value 
for  beef  pnKluction.  To  adil  25  |H*r  (*«'nt  to  tlN*  lean  meat  on  hogs 
of  a  particular  bn****!  will  not  n'quin'  gn'ater  (*hangi*s  in  thes#» 
animals  than  have  l>e(*n  wnniglit  in  si>in(*  varii*ties  of  piin*«uis.** 

**  While  many  kinds  of  di>nie^tieat<>4i  plants  and  animals  have 
b*«cn  so  materially  improveil  by  breiMling  that  tin'  wi^ilth  of  the 
World  and  the  pleasun*  of  living  an*  gn^atly  incn*:iMN],  only  a 
Ptart  has  be<*n  matle  in  accomplishing  that  wbieh  i«  p«)H*.ili1(<.  The 
greatest  aebi«'vements  in  the  few  lint>s  illustrate  what  may  U* 
ac<*ompli««lM»«l  in  tlie  miiny  lines.  The  rxti-nsiv**  applieati<in  nf 
the  s«*i«*ntitie  business  priiieipjes  nf  plant  and  animal  impri>v«-:nrnt 
in  the  bn»«'*ling  of  sugar  U-^-ts.  wheat.  tr«»ttinir  h«»r««*'s.  and  dairy 
cattle  illustrate  Imw  th«»  same  principles,  with  mtH|itieatii»iis  t>> 
auit  the  s|»ccies  an«l  the  pun»<»'*<'.  niay  U*  ap]>lie<]  to  impnivinir 
other  sfMvies  that  tln-y  may  Utter  suit  t>ur  n^t-^ls.  Auij  the  ln»>t 
plans  yet  may  Ih»  gn'atly  impn»ve«l." 

Mnn.  of  course,  lui'*  ncxer  Imh'h  improved  l»v  deliUnitt*  bre«  il- 
ing,  btit  he  i«s  n**  sU'^eeptiMi'  of  impnixenii  nt  a^  jinv  oiher  or;;an- 
ism.  IndtH^l.  so  far  as  eonei»rn«i  bis  nn'nt.il  power-,  l-.e  i««,  or 
should  Ix*.  more  su'^ei'ptilde  than  anv  other  aiiinci).  It  i<  an  ol«l 
ob«i*»rvation  nmouL'  biojoiri-t^  that,  in  L'«'ner.!l.  the  rharuters  of 
gn-atest  antiquity  are  the  len-t  varialih*.  while  those  <if  latest 
ai'qui*>ition  ar<'  the  most  variable.  Th«'  tend«nt  v  ti»  j>«k<»»<^  h 
vertebral  column  has  bivn  trandmitte^l  to  man  through  a  line  of 
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progenitors  extending  back  to  the  lower  fishes,  and  the  tendency 
to  the  possession  of  four  limbs  dates  from  about  the  same  phylo- 
genetic  period :  hence  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  breed 
from  men  a  race  of  beings  devoid  of  these  structures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  possession  of  reason  —  of  a  highly  developed 
intellect  —  is  an  acquisition  of  the  geological  yesterday.  Fish 
are  found  as  far  back  as  the  Upper  Silurian  Period,  while  man 
as  homo  sapiens  —  as  a  being  possessed  of  reason  —  probably 
does  not  antedate  the  Glacial  Period.  The  former  period  is 
at  least  a  hundred,  times  as  remote  as  the  latter.  Hence,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  we  find  man's  mental  capacity  the 
most  variable  of  all  his  characteristics.  Between  the  intellect 
of  a  Newton  or  an  Aristotle  and  that  of  a  Hottentot  there  is 
probably  a  greater  discrepancy  than  between  that  of  a  Hottentot 
and  that  of  a  horse;  and  the  ability  to  learn  and  to  reason  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  men  is  far  more  variable,  for  example,  than 
the  length  of  their  arms,  or  legs,  or  noses.*  Their  mental  stature 
is  more  variable  than  their  physical.  Now  the  ease  with  which 
a  character  may,  by  selection,  be  made  to  depart  from  the  nor- 
mal, will  obviously  depend  upon  its  tendency  to  deviate  from 
the  Jiormal  in  individual  cases,  i.  e.,  upon  its  variability.  By 
breeding  from  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  human  beings  it  would 
be  easy  to  obtain  a  race  whose  grade  of  intelligence  was  on  a  par 
with  that  of  sheep.  In  a  corresponding  manner,  by  repeatedly 
selecting  from  those  of  tlie  highest  intellectual  power,  a  race  of 
men  could  probai)ly  be  produced  as  niucli  superior  to  the  average 
man  in  intellect  as  tlie  average  man  is  superior  to  a  sheep.  If 
a  physical  structure  like  the  tail  of  a  cock  can  be  increased 
twentvfold  in  size,  whv  mav  not  a  facultv  like  that  of  the  intel- 
lect  be  increased  twentyfold  in  power? 

So  many  persons  appear  to  believe  that  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence is,  in  marked  contrast  to  all  other  characteristics,  non- 
transmissible,  that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  this  point  the 
views  of  Francis  Galton,  whose  investigations  of  the  matter  have 
probably  been  more  extended  and  careful  than  tliobc  of  any 
other  authority.     He  says: 

"  A  remarkable  misapprehension  appears  to  be  current  as  to 
the  fact  of  the  transmission  of  talent  by  inheritance.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  that  the  children  of  eminent  men  are  stupid;  that 
where  preat  j>ower  of  intellect  seems  to  have  been  inherited,  it 
has  descended  throiiph  the  mother's  side;  and  that  one  son  com- 
monly runs  away  with  the  talent  of  a  whole  family.  My  own 
inquiries  have  led  mo  to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion,    I 
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fiiid  that  talent  in  traiisniitt4'<]  by  inheritance  in  a  very  remnrk- 
ahk*  (]e|rn*e;  and  thjit  wholo  furnilifH  uf  |x*n«onH  of  talrnt  arc  iiiorr 
common  than  th(»s4*  in  whi<*h  nni*  mcmlx'r  only  iH  imikm*mmh1  of  it. 
1  juHtify  my  ctinfliisioim  hy  the  statist i«\H  I  ni»w  pnK-et^*!  to  adduce*, 
which  1  believe  are  Hutlicient  to  comnian<l  ccmviction/' ' 

I  cannot  conveniently  quote  the  statistics  hen»,  but  must  n*fer 
the  n»ader  to  the  ori;rinal  article.  C'cnu'tTuing  another  common 
faUacy,  (lalton  n»inarks: 

**  Tliere  has  \hh'\\  a  iMipiihir  belief  that  men  of  irn^at  intelh^tual 
eminence  an*  UMially  of  f<«<-bli»  (*<institiiti(»n.  and  of  a  dr>'  and  c«ild 
dis|M)sition.  Thrn*  may  U*  such  inntxincfs,  but  I  U'lit'vi*  tht*  p*ni*ral 
rule  t«)  Ik*  exactly  the  opi>o!*ite.  Su<*h  mm,  S4i  far  as  my  obs4'r- 
%'ation  and  n*adinfr  cxt«'nd,  art*  u>ual]y  iiu»r%*  manly  and  p*iiial 
than  the  av«*nip».  antl  by  the  aid  i»f  th«-^*  vi-rj*  qualitit^s  they 
obtain  a  r<-co^niz«i)  as4*eiidancy.  It  is  a  frn-at  and  (Hnnmon  mistake 
tn  hUp]Mis4*  that  hi^h  intell«*4'tual  ]MiU't*r>«  an*  <*iinuniiidy  asMM'iati**! 
with  puny  frames  and  small  physical  >tn>ti);th.  .  .  .  Most 
^rreat  men  an*  vipirous  animals  with  exuUTant  |Mtwi>rs  and 
extreme  di'votioii  to  a  caus4'.  Th«Te  i**  no  n-a^^iai  to  supp<»s«>  that, 
in  bn-eilin^  for  thi*  lii^h«><<t  onlcr  of  int4'll<vt,  we  shouM  priMiucv  a 
stcrih'  or  a  fe<'ble  raci\"  - 

If  the  n'aih'f  ihuU  that  his  own  mind  !<  <Hc«|»ied  l>y  the  iilea 
that  men  of  tab'iit  huk  th«'  power  of  tran>mittin::  their  chanu-- 
icri^tics  I  comni«*nd  to  liim  an  examination  of  (faltoir*.  work 
on  H«'reiiitary  (i«*iiius.  when»  h«»  may  finil  amph'  evidenci'  to 
<lis|H«l  the  error. 

Obviously  the  other  factor^  of  etliciency,  particularly  health, 
altruism,  and  will,  are  traii'^mitted  with  the  sam*-  fn-edt»in  a-* 
inti'Ilcet  and  hcn<-e  tJHse  tiualitics  mav  Im»  cumulativelv  intensi- 
fled  in  the  same  manner. 

In  a  later  pajM-r  on  *' Tlic  Possible  Improvem«Mit  of  tlie  Hu- 
man Breed  under  the  K\i*tinir  Conditions  of  |jiw  an«l  Senti- 
ment "  <inlton  |»«iiiit^  out  of  what  va-t  advanta.:**  to  a  nation 
the  delilMTati*  inipri»venient  of  it<  "itink  would  be.  C4in<idt>nil 
menly  as  an  invt»<t!iient,  and  he  pnipoM"<  mean's,  which  h»'  de«»nw 
prnetieable.  of  attaininir  such  an  eiiil.  The  means  which  he 
proiM>M*<  an*  >et  forth  at  leiiLrth  in  tli«»  pa|>«T  n^ffrnNl  in.  Their 
character  may  be  inferred  fn»m  tin*  f«»llowinir  quotation: 

"The  |>o«4<iibility  «»f  impmvin^  the  rn^^e  of  n  nation  defends  on 
the  power  of  in<*r«'asinfr  the  prtwluetivity  of  the  best  KttH'k.     Thia 

1  MacTiiilliin*<«  Magazine;  •Tune.  iSAri.  p.  \R7. 
Mhid:  p.  KM. 
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is  far  more  important  than  that  of  repressing  the  productivity  of 
the  worst.  They  both  raise  the  average,  the  latter  by  reducing  the 
undesirables,  the  former  by  increasing  those  who  will  become  the 
lights  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  aJl  important  to  prove  that 
favor  to  selected  individuals  might  so  increase  their  productivity 
as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  in  money  and  care  that  would  be 
necessitated.  An  enthusiasm  to  improve  the  race  would  probably 
express  itself  by  granting  diplomas  to  a  select  class  of  young 
men  and  women,  by  encouraging  their  intermarriages,  by  hasten- 
ing the  time  of  marriage  of  women  of  that  high  class,  and  by 
provision  for  rearing  children  healthily.  The  means  that  might 
bo  employed  to  compass  these  ends  are  dowries,  especially  for 
those  to  whom  moderate  sums  are  important,  assured  help  in 
emergencies  during  the  early  years  of  married  life,  healthy  homes, 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  honors,  and  above  all  the  introduc- 
tion of  motives  of  religious  or  quasi-religious  character.  Indeed, 
an  enthusiasm  to  improve  the  race  is  so  noble  in  its  aim  that  it 
might  well  give  rise  to  the  sense  of  a  religious  obligation.  In 
other  lands  there  are  abundant  instances  in  which  religious  motives 
make  early  marriages  a  matter  of  custom  and  continued  celibacy 
to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  if  not  a  crime.  The  customs  of  the 
Hindoos,  also  of  the  Jows,  especially  in  ancient  times,  bear  this 
out.  In  all  costly  civilizations  there  is  a  tendency  to  shrink  from 
marriage  on  i)rudential  grounds.  It  would,  however,  be  possible 
so  to  alter  the  conditions  of  life  that  the  most  prudent  course 
for  an  X-class  person  ^  should  lie  exactly  opposite  to  its  present 
direction,  for  ho  or  she  might  find  that  there  were  advantages  and 
not  disadvantages  in  early  marriage,  and  that  the  most  prudent 
course  was  to  follow  their  natural  instincts." 

Much  ignorance  and  prejudice  must  be  cleared  away  before 
methods  of  the  character  suggested  can  be  introduced  into  even 
the  most  civilized  of  modern  states.  Other  means  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  humanity,  of  increasing  the  total  happiness, 
such  as  those  represented  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  art, 
of  invention  and  government,  fade  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  what  might  be  accomplished  were  men  bred  for 
elliciency  as  happiness-producing  agents,  as  domestic  animals 
and  plants  are  i)red  for  eflicioncy  as  agents  in  the  production 
of  wealth.  Nothing  could  so  augment  the  power  of  the  sentient 
world  to  produce  happiness  as  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  sentient  aixc^nt  itself.  Were  Justice  ever  to  find  herself  in 
a  position  to  breed  men  in  some  such  manner  as  that  suggested 
by  (ialton,  her  ])rospects  might  he  compared  to  that  of  an  en- 
gineer who   having  been,  by  the  backward  condition  of  the  arts, 

1  X  represent**  the  highest  class  in  Galtoirs  Rystem  of  classification. 
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coniiM'lIwl  to  p»norate  strnin  in  nn  earthonwarc  retort,  findb 
hiniM'lf  in  a  }Muiition  to  utiliz<*  a  nKNlcrn  tuhuIar-l)oil(T.  rnder 
pn'jM»ut  conditioiiH  I  fear  tliat  any  attempt  to  improve,  in  civil- 
ized eommunitit^,  ii|K)n  the  traditional  metlHNi  of  bree<lin^  the 
human  rare  —  a  methml  identical  with  that  whieh  w<M><Khueks, 
rthhit?*,  cmwti,  turth^x,  and  all  wild  aninialn  follow  —  would  Im* 
as  un.'iueefsjiful  as  an  attempt  to  rstahlish  a  s<K'ii»ty  for  tht»  pn»- 
vi»ntion  of  cruelty  to  animals  amon>^  Fiji  Island<Ts.  Xeverthe- 
](*ss,  should  a  nation  finally  arrivt*  at  a  stap*  of  civilization 
suMlricntly  advanct'd  to  ]M*rmit  the  adoption  of  improvi'tl  meth- 
ods, it  would,  in  a  few  p*ncrations.  dtiminatc  the  cairth  and  sub- 
ju;rate  the  n»st  of  the  liuman  raii»  with  an  eaM»  as  ;;reat  as  —  but 
with  a  humanity,  h't  us  hoiN*.  ^^n^ater  than  —  that  with  which 
men  have  subjupiteil  the  dome>ticated  sp^n-ies  of  animals.  For 
the  pres«:nt  the  n>striction  whit'h  tht*  state  puts  up<m  the  propapi- 
tion  t>f  itiiots  and  the  more  obtrusi\i*lv  fii»bh»-min<led,  l)v  con- 
fining  them  in  institutions,  is  as  much  as  we  may  e\|N>ct  to  be 
done  in  the  way  <»f  improvinjr  the  hunuin  bn*<*d  by  S4'l»»ction. 

This  l)rin^s  us  to  the  si-cond  pn»pnHN|  method,  the  mi*th«M|  of 
impnivement  by  educatit>n.  In  its  employment  >it>  mi>:ht  {NT- 
haps  pHH-eed  thus:  ^'akinu  the  individuals  of  an  inetfit-ient  or 
pfMir  >t<Hk  while  ytnin^'.  we  mi^ht  educate  them,  cultixate  their 
mind'i.  tniin  their  morals,  etc..  aiul  so  conv«*rt  them  into  etticient 
inilividuals;  their  «>tT*iprin;r.  sprin^in^  from  the  individuals  tluH 
improvni.  would  temi  to  inh«'rit  the  characters  thu«i  >ujMTim- 
I»«»M'd  upon  their  parents.  Uy  re|M*atini:  th«»  o|HTati»»n  with 
succe^'din;;  p'nerations  a  poor  .-tm-k  mi»:ht.!)v  thi*;  nifMn**.!)**  con- 
verted into  a  pHid  on«\  an  ini*niii»*nt  nue  into  an  i-tlirient  one. 
I>'t  u-*  examine  the  tlH*<»rv  of  this  sui:;:ested  metlnHl. 

The  traits,  <iualiti«s.  or  rharact»Ts  <»f  an  in«lividual  man  (or 
other  orpanism)  may  be  <liviilcd  into  two  ela<>«'<:  (1)  Thos*» 
with  which  he  wa<  born,  or  which  w«»uld  ha\e  bi-en  devf|o|HMl  in 
him  bv  the  simple  pnn'cs-  of  pn>wth.  in«ie|»4ndent  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstance-  of  lii'i  environment  or  e\|MTience:  -uch 
cliaratters  as  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  i»yes.  the  slia|H'  of  hi-^ 
no^*,  or  ears  or  linL'»*rs,  his  stature,  or  *»u«  h  mental  ch;ira«ter* 
a-  Were  inheriti'd.  These  an*  called  s/fiftt'tn*  "us  chiiracter-.  or 
variations.  {'!)  Those  which  have  Imhh  ini|Mi'»«'«l  t»r  riit:raft»*d 
ujMin  the  individual  durini:  hi«i  lif»'time:  tlio*.,.  wliich  lie  has 
nctpiired  from  contact  with  tb«'  «'n\  in»nii't'tit.  «»r  wliich  hav«»  1h»- 
i^»me  a  part  of  him  becju*!*  nf  \\\<  parti* 'il.ir  e\|H'rieno'.  In 
other  wonN.  tho<e  which  be  ilid  not  inlnTit.  Such  chHract»'r« 
include  th«»  I'idapjement  of  niiMular  ii<*n«>  ilue  to  exercis**,  the 
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modifications  in  various  organs  due  to  disease  or  immoderate 
stimulation,  callouses,  scars,  or  other  mutilations,  and  all  those 
physical  or  mental  characters  acquired  by  education.  These  are 
called  acquired  characters.     Weismann  characterizes  them  thus: 

"  By  acquired  characters  I  mean  those  which  are  not  performed 
in  the  germ,  but  which  arise  only  through  special  influences  affect- 
ing the  body  or  individual  parts  of  it.  They  are  due  to  the  reaction 
of  these  parts  to  any  external  influences  apart  from  the  necessary 
conditions  for  development.  I  have  called  them  '  somatogenic ' 
characters,  because  they  are  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  body 
or  soma,  and  I  contrast  them  with  the  '  hlastogenic '  characters  of 
an  individual,  or  those  which  originate  solely  in  the  primary  con- 
stituents of  the  germ   (  *  Keimesanlagen  ').''* 

The  question  we  are  considering  may  now  be  stated  in  the 
form :  Are  acquired  characters  inheritable,  or  are  they  not  ? 

Let  us  first  clear  up  a  possible  source  of  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  our  terms.  Just  above  I  have  said  that  the  acquired 
characters  of  an  individual  are  those  which  he  did  not  inherit. 
It  miglit  seem  from  this  statement  that  I  have  begged  the  ques- 
tion under  examination  in  mv  definition.  This  is  a  mistake. 
By  the  acquired  characters  of  a  given  individual  I  certainly  do 
mean  those  which  he  did  not  inherit  from  his  ancestors,  but  tliis 
definition  does  not  imply  that  therefore  his  descendants  cannot 
inherit  them  from  him.  That  is  a  question  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  definition,  but  only  by  evidence.  To 
state  the  case  more  clearly : 

A,  B,  and  C  are  three  individuals,  A  is  the  father  of  B,  and 
B  the  father  of  C.  B  has  certain  characters  —  x,  y,  z,  &c., 
which  he  did  not  inherit  from  A  or  from  anv  other  ancestor, 
immediate  or  remote.  Are  the  characters  x,  y,  z,  &e.,  inheritable 
by  C  or  any  of  his  descendants?  This  question  is  a  perfectly 
unambiguous  one.     Is  it  susceptible  of  an  unambiguous  answer? 

Obviously  a  question  thus  proposed  is  one  which  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  an  appeal  to  experience  —  by  an  examination 
of  organic  nature.  It  is  a  subject  which,  for  about  a  score  of 
years,  has  been  much  discussed  by  naturalists.  It  must  be  set- 
tled, if  at  all,  by  the  inductive  method  ;  and  three  hypotheses  are 
possible : 

1  Aupist  Woisinann:  "The  Oorni-Plasni '*;  translated  by  W.  Newton 
Parker  and  Harriet  Ronnftldt,  1893  — p.  392. 
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(1)  All  ac(|iiir(Hl  charaetor^  aro  inhoritablo. 

(2)  Honir  acfiuiroi]  characters  an»  inheritable  and  some 

an*  not. 

(3)  No  acquire<i  eharaeters  are  inheritable. 

Of  the  classifieation  of  acc{uire(1  eharaetifrs  Wei^niann  re- 
marks: 

**  Somatoirnnie  variatinnR  may  be  classifiefl  aooiinlinfr  to  their 
oriirin  int4)  thw**  ent<»jr<>rie«, — viz.,  injuri*'x,  funrtionttl  vtiruitinnn, 
and  variations  depen<linfr  on  the  8o-ralled  '  influenrm  of  rnriron- 
meni! — whieh  include  mainly  climatic  variations."' 

Of  course,  if  acquired  characters  an*  inheritalde  we  should 
exjMK't  to  find  that  thev  an»  inluTit^Ml ;  and  if  all  anjuired  char- 
acters an*  inheritable  we  sliould  exfHvt  to  In*  unable  t<»  mention 
anv  class  of  such  characters,  instancies  of  the  inheritance  of 
which  could  not  be  citcnl.  Can  such  a  class  1h»  mentioi)i>d?  To 
this  tlie  reply  is  unreservedly  —  yw.  Thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  certain  kinds  of  ac<|uired  characters  an»  known,  no  iu'^tam^e 
of  the  inheritan(*e  of  which  has  ever  bt»en  ol>s#*rved.  TIhs«»  an» 
injuries  or  mutilations.  Millions  of  men  ami  animals  liave 
bec»n  mutilatetl  in  one  way  and  another:  letrs,  arms,  imts,  t«i'th. 
finpers,  and  many  otlier  parts  of  the  b»xly  have  bt»en  n'lnoved 
by  ac<'ident  or  desi«m,  but  thoujrh  the  orpinisms  thus  mutilated 
have  fn»quently  brt»d  after  the  mutilation,  the  «i!T<prinL'  are  never 
mutilati^l.  but  are  as  sotind  as  thos4»  l>orn  of  unmutilnti*d  imn^nts. 
Similarly,  all  kincU  of  s<-ars.  including  thosi'  made  !»v  "imallix^x 
or  uhi'rs,  callouses  or  malformations  of  parts  of  the  ImhIv  due  to 
acci<lent  or  illness<»s  like  rheumatism  or  panilv^ii-i.  are  n«'ver 
inherite«l.  The  Chines**  women  of  the  hii:h«*r  rla-i-M'*  Imve  ile- 
lib«»rately  deform<Hl  thiMr  fe«»t  from  time  inmi«*mori.»l.  \«t  the 
feet  of  rhin«»s4»  infants  of  !)ot]i  sexis  are  as  |M'rf«M  t  a<  tho-i#'  .if  any 
other  race,  and  th«»  di'forminir  pnK*«'<s  ha«j  t»»  U»  r»'ptN»t»d  in  the 
case  of  each  indiviilual.  The  so-t-albnl  Flat-lM'ad  Inilian^:  ha%'e 
a  custom  of  bindinir  a  pi«M«»  of  wooi)  ai:ain>^t  thf  fi»n'l'»':i«l  of 
their  infants  so  \\<  to  dfform  tlie  head  in  a  partimlar  manner, 
and  this  custom  ha<  Imi-ii  n'liirion<lv  i»b«:**rv»'d  for  man\  L'tn»Tii- 
tions,  but  the  inalfornietl  \\v'ai\  t)ni<  aripiin^*!  i<  never  in^it-rittMl. 
W«'isninnn.  who  niore  than  :miv  i»ther  man,  lixiuL'  or  iIimi'.  h:w 
thrown  lijiht  on  thi**  i!ii|>«irtai)t  ipM^iti^n.  tri'd  t*M'  »\iwT'!ni»nt 
nf  cnttinjr  off  the  taiN  of  a  •iUcci'*»«iion  of  L:i'neratit»n<  ««f  rat'',  but 

I  iMi] :  p.  son. 
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the  tails  of  the  later  generations  were  just  as  long  as  those  of 
the  earlier  ones.  Innumerable  instances  of  mutilation  and  mal- 
formation acquired  during  the  lifetime  of  individuals,  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  dogs,  cattle,  and  even  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  have 
been  observed,  but  in  no  organism  whatever,  so  far  as  the  records 
of  science  are  able  to  reveal,  has  a  single  instance  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  such  an  acquired  cliaracter  been  observed.  This  evidence 
—  and  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended — obviously  disposes 
of  the  first  hypothesis.  It  is  overwhelmingly  improbable  that 
all  acquired  characters  are  inheritable,  and  the  most  we  can  say 
is  that  some  are  and  some  are  not.  But  are  we  able  to  say  even 
this  —  have  we  any  evidence  that  any  kind  of  acquired  charac- 
ters are  inherited?  All  we  can  do  is  to  appeal  to  experience 
again. 

When  Charles  Darwin  began  studying  the  subject  of  evolu- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  was  already  extant 
a  theory  of  inheritance  whicli  sought  to  explain  the  transmuta- 
tion of  organisms  by  postulating  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  This  was  the  theory  of  Jean  Baptiste  Lamark,  a 
French  naturalist,  who  promulgated  his  theory  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century.  Ills  view  was,  in  brief,  that  the  various 
habits  of  animals  caused  them  to  use  certain  portions  of  their 
bodies  more  than  otlier  portions.  By  such  disparity  of  employ- 
ment certain  parts  were  strengthened  and  other  parts  were  left 
weak,  and  the  effects  thus  induced  bv  habit  were  inherited  bv 
the  offspring.  They,  in  turn,  ado])ting  .  le  habits  of  their  an- 
cestors, strengthened  the  same  parts  and  left  unstrengthened 
the  same  parts  as  did  their  parents,  so  that  their  offspring  in 
turn,  inheriting  this  re-enforced  disparity  between  the  parts 
used  and  the  parts  disused,  departed  still  more  from  the  original 
type  than  their  ])arents  did,  and  in  this  manner  were  accumu- 
lated characters  due  to  tlie  habits  of  organi^^ms  which,  in  time, 
became  sufhciently  emphasized  to  have  changed  one  species  into 
another.  Thus  he  accounted  for  the  weh-f(M't  of  water-fowl  by 
the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  continual  elTort  to  spread  the  toes 
in  swimming  on  the  part  of  tlie  non-wcb-footc(i  ancestors  of 
water-fowl,  and  the  long  neck  of  the  giralTe  he  explained  by  the 
habit  whidi  its  ancestors  had  of  continually  stretching  their 
necks  upward  to  feed  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  as  giraffes  are 
known  to  do.  This  constant  effort  gradually  stretched  the  tis- 
sues of  the  neck,  and  the  elTect  being  inherited  and  aecunnilated 
during  many  generations,  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  finally 
resulted. 
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The  eleniont8  of  plausibility  in  this  Ui(»ory  appealed  to  Darwin 
and  he  adopted  it,  incorporating  it  with  his  own  tht^ories  of 
natural  and  S4*\ual  selrction  as  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution; 
and  Herl)ert  S|H'nc(T,  Ixfore  tlie  apjH'aranee  of  Darwin's  work 
on  tlie  Ori|zin  of  Sp<'(i('s,  adopted  the  ihutrine  of  liiiniark  and 
made  it  tlie  foumiation  of  liis  whoh*  theory  of  organic  evolution. 
It  is  jirohahly  to  the  iiitlnenee  of  Sj)eneer  more  than  to  any  other 
eauM'  that  the  opinion  that  acquired  chanuter;*  are  injjeritahle 
>till  jirevails.  As  we  hopi»  to  simw,  the  (»pinion  \^  entirely 
fallacious.  Its  ant<'<edent  prohahility,  lunvever.  appears  to  Im» 
stron*:  until  tlu'  e\ideni«'  is  critically  examined.  Darwin  and 
his  immediate  dis<iples  helievc'd  that  hy  the  inherited  etTects  of 
use  or  di-^use  of  or;:ans  —  what  Weisnumn  terms  **  functional 
variations"  —  parts  of  the  body  could  Im*  made  to  incn*as<>  or 
dimini>h  in  siz<\  or  om'u  to  entirely  di>ap|M'ar.  In  particular 
the  <o-calhti  niJIfUf'tit-in/  or;:ans  were  exphiined  on  this  ^rround. 
M(»re  than  one  hundred  such  or;jans  (Hcur  in  the  hody  of  man, 
for  instance,  of  which  the  vermiform  appendix,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  eustachian  tulns  are  examples.  Tliey  are  U'^eJeH.;  (»r  worse 
than  useh'ss  in  m.in.  hut  in  him  they  are  hut  the  rudiments  of  or- 
;:ans  ome  useful  and  functionini:  in  some  <»f  hi*^  aninuil  anc«*stors. 
The  rudiments  of  the  mn^ch's  whiih  m  animals  serve  to  move 
the  ears,  and  which  in  such  anitnals  as  the  hor-e  are  utilized  to 
-hake  the  must  les  of  tin*  -honhler  in  order  to  tinve  niT  tlie-,  have 
Imi'ii  found  in  man.  in  some  men  th«^'  mu-ch-  are  not  <*om- 
rdetelv  ru<limentarv.  Now.  that  siuh  «»ri:an-  hav»'  lMH«>me  rudi- 
mentarv  there  can  he  little  doiiht.  Hut  diti  they  Imm  ome  so 
because  of  di.-use.  a>  tin'  I^imarkian-  ilaim?  If  -o  —  if  <li-use 
cauM's  an  oriran  or  ti--ue  to  pr«»L're--i\elv  dwimlh*  from  L'cnera- 
tion  to  p-neration  —  then  we  oiiijht  to  oh-erve  t)iat  all  part-  t>f  an 
orL'ani>m  thus  di-u-«d  tend  to  dwindle.  Do  we  oh^«r\e  this? 
Bv  no  means  —  nothini:  «»f  tlie  kind  is  oh-er\ed.  thouL'ii  then* 
woidd  he  amj»h'  opjuirtunitv  t«»  oh^Tve  it.  did  it  o«iiir.  The 
I^imarkian  theory,  in  fact,  exphiin-  t<M»  mudi.  The  hoTi*-  of  the 
human  ImmIv.  or  at  anv  rate  -.>m.-  of  thrni.  may  he  -.lid  to  1h* 
f>er|H'tuallv  in  di-UM'.  if  the  mere  faihire  to  |M'rf«»rm  -on^e  aitive 
function  i-  di-n-<'.  and  \\\\<  i-  wl-.at  tie  l^unarkian-  mu-t  mean 
bv  that  term  in  «'\|»l.iininL'  ii"W  orj:i?i-  Uu  o!n»*  rud: mentarv. 
T\\r  bones  of  th«-  h' .id  f«»r  exann»l«-:  d«»  th.ev  fulf.l  anv  function 
mon*  acti\e  t  lan  a  di-u-ed  imi-«!«'r  V«t  tiny  d«»  n«»t  -♦t-m  to 
i*'w]  to  bet  nnie  nid : nit-ntarv  in  ••ith»  r  auitMal-  or  man.  .\  ;:n"*at 
Tiianv  mustlrs  in  t!ie  Inniian  iHMJy  an*  -«!d"m  if  e\«-r  ustil,  yet 
tliere  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  pntgre.-.-i\elY  dwindling.     If 
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U80  progrossivoly  onlar<]:os  an  organ  and  disuse  progressively  di- 
minishes it,  we  sliould  <xet  an  astounding  condition  of  things  in 
the  hunian  hody,  not  to  speak  of  animals.     Such  glands  as  those 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  etc.,  wliicli  are  actively  secreting  during 
a  large  part  of  the  life  of  every  individual  would  become  larger 
and  larger  in  each  succeeding  generation,  while  the  tear  glands 
would  tend  to  dwindle  and  disappear.     The  muscles  of  the  heart 
and  dia])hragm    which  are  in  perpetual  activity  during  every 
moment  of  an  aninuiFs  life  would  tend  to  increase  in  size  until 
the  hody  could  no  longer  contain  them,  for,  according  to  the 
liamarkians,  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse  are  cumulative.     The 
relative  sizes  of  the  log  and  jaw  muscles  which  are  used  a  great 
deal  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  which  are  used  very  little, 
ought  to  exhii)it  greater  and  greater  disparity,  while  such  organs 
as  the  outer  ear  or  the  finger  nails  ought  to  disappear  because 
they  are  incapable  of  any  more  active  use  than  a  rudimentary 
organ.     None  of  these  eftects  are  observed  and  yet  if  the  theory 
is  sound    they  all  ought  to  be.     Rut  it  may  be  contended  that 
nature  automatically   regulates   inheritance   in  such  a  manner 
that  after  reaching  a  certain  size    further  efTects  of  the  use  of 
an  organ  are  no  longer  inherited,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
after  an  organ  has  dwindled  to  a  certain  irreducilde  minimum 
the  efTects  of  disuse  are  no  longer  inlierited.     This  would  be 
perfectly   consist(Mit   with    the  proposition    that  some   acquired 
characters  are  inluTitable.     But  if  nature  does  thus  limit  the 
inheritni)ility   of  acquired   characters    it   is  ol)vious  that  disuse 
can  never  cause  an  organ  to  completely  disappear   as  is  claimed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  use  can  cause  a  girafTe's  neck  to  be  length- 
ened in  the  extraordinarv  degrcn^  oliserved,  wliv  should  not  the 
muscles    of    the     heart    in     practically    all     animals    enlarge 
in    a    similar    abnormal    manner     in    a    degree    greater    than 
is    required    for    them    to    perform    their    functions?     Surely 
it   is    not   because    their   use    is    less    constant   and    long    con- 
tinued.    It  may  be  said   that   such   a   tendency  would  be  per- 
petually checked  by  the  intervention  of  ntitural  selection,  which 
woulcl  kill  off  such  individuals  as  inherited  hearts  so  large  as 
to  be  disadvantageous,  i)ut   unh^s   the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  is  merely  a  ran^  and  occasional  event,  not  a  few  but 
all  animals   would  thus  inherit  ai>n()rnial  hearts  or  other  orirans 
which   in  the  life  of  their  ancestors  had  been   in   constant  use. 
Thus  from  a  consideration  of  injuries  and  functional  variations 
among  physical  characters   it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  pre- 
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Bumption   agninf^t    thr   tlu'orv   of  tlio   inhoritanco  of   arquinnJ 
chnractrn*  niav  \h*  (*stal)lish<M). 

But  it  is  only  whrii  w«'  (*\aininv  (Im»  ovidonn^  afTonl«»<l  by  men- 
tal c!iarart*Ts  that  tlw  prrsninption  apiinst  such  a  th<H»ry  bo- 
coinert  w>  stron^r  as  to  put  th«»  inatt<T  hrvond  any  ronsiderable 
doubt.  Ih'Tv  i\u*  opportunity  ff»r  obs4Tvation  is  vast,  and  the 
r<»nipl<»to  absonce  of  a  sin;rh»  uninistakalih*  c*as4»  «»f  thr  inhor- 
itanc«»  of  an  a<M|uin*d  character  is  most  si;:nificaiit.  If  ai*<piire(l 
mental  cliaractcrs  arc  inhcrital»h\  surely  wc  ouixht  to  find  at 
least  (»ne  unrnistaknl>le  casi'  «»f  this  inheritanci*  anion;;  the  mil- 
lions which  have  In^'h  exainitUMl.  Hut  not  one  appears.  Uo* 
manes,  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  lijinuirkian  theory,  in  di«- 
cussin;;  the  dt>v(>Iopm(>nt  of  the  fear  of  man  amon;;  animals  on 
uninhahitnl  islands  s<M)n  after  manV  appearap(*<'  anion;;  them, 
attribtites  it  to  what  he  calls  **  inheritiil  meTuory.'*  It  is  cl«»ar 
that  the  d<*vi'|opmrnt  of  su<h  fear  can  easily  he  cxplaintHl  on 
other  ;rrouiHN.  The  communication  of  ideas  amt»n;;  animals 
hi\^  frtHjuently  iM-t-n  oh>erve<I  by  naturalists  and  tin*  explanation 
of  th»»  pluuiomenon  on  the  ;:round  that  the  various  animals  com- 
munieate«l  the  frar-i  L'eneratetj  in  them  by  man  to  their  offspring 
would  be  sullirimt  to  account  for  it,  without  pwtulatin;;  such 
an  extniordinarv  hvpcjthe^i'-  a<  an  inh«Tited  nieniorv  which,  in 
<me  treneration,  nulhlic'*  the  etTerts  of  the  inheriti'd  memories  of 
tlousands  or  million-  of  LreiHTalioiw  which  pn*c»*dr<l  it.  But 
let  us  examini'  thi-  h\po!l:r-i<  of  in]icrit«'d  meniories  and  ob- 
s«*rv»»  th»*  re-ult  of  attenij»tinL'  t«»  \erify  it. 

In  the  tlr-t  fdace.  ran  tlif  reader  n'membrr  a  >ini:le  event 
which  occurreil  in  the  life  of  hi^*  fatlier  or  HH'ther  or  an\  of  liis 
other  anee-t<»r^  hi-furc  he  was  born,  or  iUm'^  ]\r  know,  or  has  ho 
e\T  heard  of  an\«»nf  who  tan?  If  memories  tan  hi-  inlieriteiK  ba 
Komanes  clairn-.  tl.«T«'  *»li«»uld  U*  manv  |M'r«»'»n-  now  li\ini»  who 
«*onM  n'membt-r  the  IN\'  !uti«»nary  War.  or  tli«'  i-Nt-nt-  attending 
tin*  M'ttlini:  «»f  l*l\!iioiitli  ('ol«»n\.  i»r  hihih*  >\!iiih  •>i«urr»'i!  in  th«» 
rei;:n  "tf  Henry  VIII.  In  fa«t.  p<M.|iji-  ^ImuM  •H.a*i"nally  U^ 
foun<l  who  couM  r«'meinber  the  batt!«*  of  lla-tiriL'-.  **r  e\cn  the 
in\a*>ion  c»f  Britain  by  Ca-ar.  i\\u\  in  Kirypt  w*-  iMiL'ht  !•»  find 
hen*  and  then*  a  nati\e  \\]ui  n»uM  nni'inbcr  the  buihlini'  «^f  the 
Pvramids.  It  i**  n«eillr»  to  >av  that  >uch  ihT'-ou^  are  not  to  I»o 
fouml. 

\Ven»  memori'-.  or  idneativi*  ♦'tTttt-  in  L:en»ral.  inhfritable  it 
Would  not  be  n«t'— .ir\  f-T  U'»  to  ^\i|iiu»rt  -4Ihm»1-  to  instruct 
vouth?*  in  n'ad'.ni:.  untiiiL'.  an*l  ar!i''tjr,«tn'.  Su*  h  kn'»wK»ili;e 
Moubl  p'nerallx  ha\<'  Immii  inherited  t'r**iu  their  amv^itors,    and 
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thus  by  instructing  a  few  generations  in  these  or  other  useful 
branches,  we  could  tliereafter  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
further  instruction  in  thorn.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us 
that  if  there  is  any  inlierited  knowledge  of  this  kind,  much 
searching  does  not  suffice  to  discover  it.  But  consider  the  evi- 
dence fumislied  by  language.  Not  one,  but  all  the  ancestors 
of  many  children  born  in  the  present  generation  back  for  at 
least  several  centuries  have  habitually  spoken  the  English  lan- 
guage, yet  every  cliild  has  to  be  taught  the  language,  and  not 
one  has  ever  been  known  who  came  to  a  knowledge  of  it  with- 
out being  taught.  Surely  if  an  acquired  character  can  be  in- 
herited language  ought  to  be,  for  its  use  is  not  occasional  and 
confined  to  one  or  a  few  persons,  but  habitual  and  universal. 
As  we  find  tliat  it  has  not  bcvn  inlierited  in  the  past,  w^e  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  not  be  inherited  in  the 
future,  that  in  trutli  it  is  not  inheritable;  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  any  and  every  mental  character  which  has  been  brought 
to  the  test. 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  no  expectation  is  to  be  cher- 
ished of  the  inheritanrt'  of  a  knnwliMlge  of  the  actual  words  of 
a  language  or  of  any  spniru'  knowlodgo,  but  that  education  or 
hai>it  merely  strengthens  the  ]>artirulnr  mental  powers  brought 
into  activity  hv  them,  so  tlint  the  otTsprimi  of  a  man  trained, 
let  us  say,  in  reasoning  would  he  ahlc  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reasoning  mon'  readily  than  he  would  have  done  had  his 
])arent  not  I'xerrised  that  p»>wor  in  the  years  preceding  his  birth. 
In  other  wtu-ds,  thouirh  he  might  not  inherit  an  actual  acquire- 
ment, lu»  might  inherit  a  toihhM\i\v  io  its  acquisition.  This 
is  a  possible  hyptUhc<is  -  iutlrrd  it  is  a  ])lausihle  one.  The 
question  is,  has  it  ht'on  veritled  or  is  it  veri liable?  Can  we 
te<t  it?  Can  one  or  mumv  expevtations  be  adduced  from  it 
whii'h  mav  he  nunp.u-\^l  with  ohMrvation?  I  am  aware  that 
prartieallv  overvon«*  holir\t'v  t!';\t  t'^^  hypothesis  is  amply  veri- 
iiotl  hv  o\))imm\muv  and  tho  irrntnl  and  moral  traits  of  individ- 
uals and  rares  alike  an*  ioi\iin\:.\ll\  t  \plaii\ed  as  the  inherited 
otTocts  of  th«^  hahit<  x'^i  thnr  a'ursior^.  Indeed  this  explanation 
i<  s(^  hahitunllv  n^sortisl  to  th.nt  n.anv  i>tT<ons  apjvar  to  believe 
that  no  other  can  he  <ui:i:o^trd.  an  a«v.mption  which  1  shall 
pH'sontlv  sh<nv  is  .]nit«'  unwarranted.  Kt^rtunatelv,  there  is  one 
rjnv^  of Ca-c-  hv  whith  t^'«'  a<^un\;^tion  may  he  brought  to  a 
critical  tc-t.  whiili  furni-^*.-.  va  f.u^t.  an  •■.:•;■  n- •  .?;///m  cruris. 

If  hahit  fan  ho  traiwnvittco.  from  )\anMU  to  otTsprin^r  in  such 
x  wav  that  the  otT>j>rin;ys  power  to  aivpiin^  a  given   habit  de- 
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]M'}uU  upon  tho  de^'HM'  in  which  the  parent  practised  it,  then 
wc  fihouhl  he  able  to  predict  that  a  chihl  whose  anwMors  had 
liahitually  ^poken  the  English  lan^ua^^e  woiihl  ac<juin»  that  hin- 
^iia«:c  nion*  readily  than  our  wlios4*  ancestors  had  habitually 
sjwikcn  the  Fn-nch  lan^'uap\  and  similarly  a  French  child  would 
learn  the  FnTich  lan^uap*  much  more  readily  than  an  Kn^^lish 
child  would.  Here  is  a  deduction  from  the  hy|)othesis  which 
may  Iw  readily  t<*>ted.  I)o<s  it  verify  the  hy|K)thi»sis?  No,  it 
refutes  it.  A  French  diild  brought  up  from  infancy  in  Eng- 
land actjuires  the  Kn;^di^h  lan^uap*  as  readily  and  rapidly  ai$ 
an  Knj:lish  child  d<M*s.  A!oreover  it  s|)oaks  the  language*  with- 
out the  slighte>t  accent,  provided  of  cnurs4»,  it  is  taught  by  thow 
who  have  no  accent;  thus  showing  that  it  has  not  even  a  faint 
tindrnrtf  to  iidierit  the  French  language,  an<l  furthermore  if 
it  is  subs<H|uenlly  taken  to  France  it  ac<|uin»s  the  French  lan- 
guage with  as  great  dilhculty  as  though  it  wi»re  an  English 
child,  and  sjx'aks  it  with  an  English  accent  quite  as  strong.  Ob- 
vious! v,  thousands  of  cases  similar  to  this  have  Imh'U  obs4'rvi*d  of 
(hihiren  brought  u|)  in  fon'ign  countries,  and  no  evident^  to 
>how  that  they  inherit  even  a  tendency  to  their  own  language 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  a  wan*,  ever  Iwen  adduccnl.  Had  such  a  cawj 
(H-eurred,  it  would  alino>t  certaiidy  have  luvn  pHH-laimed,  for  the 
.MM>-l^niiarkian<  ha\e  mo\ed  heaven  and  earth  to  find  one 
solitary  case  of  the  unmistakable  inheritance  of  an  a(*<|uire<l 
character,  and  tliev  ha\e  failed.  Thev  have,  liowever,  disoov- 
ered  many  doubtful  eaM'<.  that  is,  cas«»s  of  inheritan<*e  which  at 
first  siglit  appear  to  be  due  to  the  l^jimarkian  factor  but  on 
examination  are  found  to  Ih>  susc<'j»tible  of  another  explanation. 
They  point  out  that  men  who  base  >|H'nt  their  li\«s  in  the  study 
of  mu-ic,  or  mathematic'i,  (»r  literature,  or  «'ven  politie>  or  war, 
and  Iwcome  eminent  therein,  have,  more  fre<|uently  than  woubl 
liave  04'curred  by  chance,  had  <bildren  Nvh<»  in]i«rit«*d  their  tal- 
ents an<l  who  1m'«  anie  eminent  likt'wi-^e.  The  •»b>ervation  in 
these  cax's  i<  lorrect,  but  tlie  inference  i<  imorrert.  Sueh  tal- 
ents do  run  in  faitnli*-.  but  it  i>  sp<»ntaneou^.  n«»t  aiipiinNl 
characters,  wbieh  an-  inherited,  a  j>redispo»iiti«»n.  n«»t  a  habit. 
If  a  man  devote-^  hi-  life  to  mu-^ie.  it  i<  obviou-ilv  IwHau-H*  he 
has  a  natural  inrlination  to  do  >o.  an  imlination  a-^  little  due 
to  inheriti'd  habit  a-;  the  shape  of  ]\'\<  no<e  or  the  ii^lor  of  hi'* 
hair,  and  }nnte  a-  inheritable  as  tbe-e.  It  is  tin*'  natural  in- 
ilinalion  or  pndi-«pM^iti.»n  wbidi  i^^  inherited  and  we  hav«*  uo<h1 
n-a-^on  to  b.lnNe  tiiat  the  ofT^priiii:  of  a  musician  woidd  have 
btH'n  just  as  mu^iial  had  the  parent  n«»ver  t«>uche«I  a  piano  or 
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never  seen  a  bar  of  music.  Indeed,  .most  of  the  men  who  have 
attained  eminence  in  any  art  or  calling  have  sprung  from 
parents  who  did  not  habitually  practise  the  art  or  calling  before 
them,  although  when  a  person  does  thus  develop  peculiar  pow- 
ers it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  among  his  immediate  an- 
cestors one  at  least  could  have  been  found  who,  had  occasion 
arisen,  would  have  developed  them  likewise;  just  as  when  we 
see  a  very  tall  man  we  have  reason  to  expect  that,  should  we 
search  his  immediate  ancestry,  at  least  one  tall  man  or  woman 
would  be  found  among  them.  Those  who  so  confidently  adopt 
the  Lamarkian  explanation  of  inherited  habit  appear  to  ig- 
nore the  obvious  inference  that  if  the  ancestors  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  race  deliberately  adopted  some  habit  of  mind,  which 
can  only  mean  a  habit  of  centering  the  attention  upon  some 
particular  idea  or  group  of  ideas,  that  they  adopted  it  because 
of  a  previous  predilection  or  predisposition  on  their  part  to 
centre  their  attention  on  that  particular  idea  or  group  of  ideas 
rather  than  on  others;  thus,  instead  of  the  habit  being  the 
cause  of  the  mental  trait,  the  mental  trait  was  the  cause  of  the 
habit;  and  that  which  was  inherited  was  not  the  habit,  but 
ratlior  the  predisposition  that  caused  it.  At  any  rate,  this 
hypothesis  would  as  completely  explain  the  facts  as  the  other. 

Havin<r  thus  discussed  briefly  the  subject  of  injuries,  and  of 
functional  variations,  let  us  as  briefly  consider  those  influences 
which  Weisniann  classes  as  "  climatic."     Thev  include  all  di- 

ft 

rect  effects  of  the  environment,  such  as  temperature,  nutrition, 
presence  or  absence  of  specific  reagents  in  the  system,  diseases, 
etc.  They  cannot  be  classed  as  injuries,  or  as  effects  of  use  or 
disuse  of  parts. 

Tt  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  F^ome  butterflies,  notably 
Pohiommatus  pldwas  belon^in^]^  to  the  family  lijccrnldcr,  that  the 
color  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  temperature 
at  which  the  c}ian<ze  from  the  larval  to  the  mature  stage  takes 
place,  and  that  furthermore  the  effects  thus  induced  directly 
by  th(»  environment  are  transmissible.  Bees  by  varying  the  kind 
and  de^xree  of  nutriment  furnished  to  tlie  pupa?  can  cause  them 
to  develop  into  queens,  drones,  or  workers,  at  will,  and  an  Aus- 
trian physician.  Dr.  Sclienk,  has  claimed  that  by  a  somewhat 
similar  variation  of  nutrition  in  the  case  of  breeding  women 
he  can  determine  the  sex  of  their  offsprin^r. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  diseases  has  always  been  cited 
bv  the  Xeo-Tjainarkians  as  furnishin^r  'nidence  to  prove  their 
contention ;  for  a  disease  is  certainly  an  acquired  character  and 
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M)mo  (liseaM^  may  as  orrtainly  l)e  transinittecl.  The  oxpori- 
nientt*  of  Dr.  Brown-SiHjuanl  in  particular  an»  n^forn'd  to,  who 
produced  epih»p8y  in  piineai  pi^s  hy  a  lesion  of  tlie  spinal  cord, 
which  artificially  in<luccd  <lis4*as4»  wjis  transniittc<l.  The  phe- 
nomena an»,  however,  susc<»ptil>le  of  another  an<l  more  plausihie 
explanation,  as  the  following  extract  from  Weismann  will  suf- 
fuv  to  make  dear: 

'*  Theni  lA  no  doubt  that  Bome  difH^afiOft  are  pasflOfl  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  All  nueh  eaw^  an*  not,  howi'irer,  eoiiiieoti»<l 
with  lM*re<Iity,  an<I  many  of  them  an>  in  all  probability  to  bo 
explainer!  iis  the  n*sult  of  inftM*tion  of  the  pan*ntal  gf*nn-(*<>ll  with 
mi(T<i!«n)pie  pnnisitcH,  ami  ou^ht  eonscniuently  to  ht*  des<*ribeii  as 
\nf*'rtionn  of  thr  (ferm. 

"  In  man  sueli  a  transferene<»  of  dis^Mise  has  only  d(>tinitely  been 
prov«'<I  to  occur  in  th«>  cas4*  of  hyphilirt.  The  father,  as  well  aa 
the  mother,  iH  capable  of  tranr^mittin^  this  diseas4*  to  the  embryo, 
and  the  only  posnible  explanation  of  thin  fact  is.  then*f<in»,  that 
the  siM»cific  bacteria  of  syphilis  can  ln»  trauMnitted  by  the  nper- 
matozoon.  Amtmtrst  the  lowrr  animals  the  *iM>brine*  of  the  silk" 
worm  is  an  example,  which  has  U-cn  w«'ll  known  for  s«*veral  d<>cadefi, 
of  the  transfen»nce  of  a  fatal  <Iis4>ase  from  one  ijn'ueration  to 
another  throuRh  the  etrR:     .     .     . 

**  Ah  w<'  now  know  that  many  dis4>as4*s  of  man  and  other  mam* 
mals  an*  <hio  to  such  l«>w  fonns  nf  parasit«'s,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
l>*»s#»  that  thi»  transnii'ision  of  Mieh  dis«'as«"s  n*>ult>«  fnmi  infii*tion 
of  the  fnTm-«»ll  with  mierolns.  and  n«»t  from  inlieritamv  in  tho 
true  w»nse  of  th««  won!  —  that  is,  from  the  transmis>ion  of  an 
an<'malous  state  of  tlit*  germ*plaMn  it^iclf. 

•*  I  have  els<»wlM«n*  attrtnpted  to  tra«v  the  *  hen»ility '  of 
'epilepsy,*  pr«Mhice<l  artificially  in  ^iinea-pitr«,  by  stlppfl^inf;  that 
in  this  vt\M*  a  similar  priHt-ss  cH^Mirs.  Thr  slow  dt- v«  lopmtnt  of 
this  form  of  'epilepsy*  n'sulting  from  an  injury  to  th«*  >pinal  c*4»nl 
or  one  of  the  lanfiT  n<'rv«'s.  s4H*m*«  to  nie,  ind«i-<i.  to  support  tho 
e<mclii^ion  that  its  >ymptonis.  whi<*h  n-s^-inblr  th'i***"  i»f  tnn*  «'pilep«.y, 
are  «lue  to  tlh*  migration  of  microU'>,  wlii«-)i  adviint^*  frnm  the 
injun-d  part  aloii^  the  n«'n'eH  in  a  o-ntri]Ntal  din'i*ti<>n  until  they 
n*acb  the  brain,  whrn»  thry  M*t  up  th«*  >t.it«*  ^f  irrit:ifii>n  charac- 
teristic of  thf  diMMM*.  Thr  >rn»at  incitii-ianry  t.f  iIh-  •^ymiMttms, 
ami  the  varii-ty  i*i  forms  of  iktv'ih^  diM'a«>«-:«  wlii^'h  tin-  olT«iprin|r 
exhibit,  aU«>  indicate  that  a  tnu>  lit  n-dity  i<»  not  e«<nii-rnrd  in  thn 
pnK*i-!^,  and  that  the  tranMni>«*<ioii  !•«  in  tlii<*  ra>e  dwr  t«>  inff4*tion 
of  the  ifcrm  with  th«»  micn»lM*s  by  which  the  casi*  i-*  indut^'*!. 

"  ria*  *  tran-mi-j-iJii  *  **{  «>iiri*iii<>nui  nii^hi  U*  ai'enniit«d  f«»r  in  a 
•imilar  way, —  if,  as  has  nt'cntly  bivn  sup|H>Htl.  this  dis4>ase  ia 
really  due  to  micn^U's. 

•*It  in,  howe%'er,  also  conaavablc  that  botli  causes  —  the  trana- 
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mission  of  abnormal  predispositions  and  infection  of  the  germ  — 
might  combine  to  bring  about  the  transference  of  a  disease  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Without  desiring  to  encroach  upon  the 
domain  of  pathology,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
case  as  regards  *  hereditary'  tuberculosis:  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  occurrence  of  a  *  tubercuilous  habit ' —  that  is,  a  certain  com- 
plication of  structural  peculiarities  which  is  commonly  connected 
with  the  disease,  such  as  a  narrowness  of  the  chest,  for  instance. 
These  peculiarities  must  result  from  the  structure  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  in  which  a  definite  variation  of  certain  determinants  and 
groups  of  determinants  must  have  taken  place,  and  they  are  there- 
fore certainly  transmissible.  The  disease  itself,  however,  is  not 
due  to  this  *  habit,'  but  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  specific  para- 
sites, the  tubercle-bacilli,  which  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the 
various  living  tissues.  They  may  be  introduced  artificially  into 
the  blood,  and  then  produce  the  disease  even  in  perfectly  normal 
individuals.  They  may,  moreover,  enter  the  body  *  spontaneously/ 
e-  g-»  by  some  natural  means,  and  will  then  also  give  rise  to  the 
disease.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  probability  of  infection  seems 
largely  to  depend  upon  the  susceptibility  or  power  of  resistance 
of  the  individual,  and  at  the  present  day  pathologists  are  of  opinion 
that  persons  exhibiting  the  *  tuberculous  habit'  already  referred 
to  have  a  much  slighter  power  of  resistance  to  the  parasites  which 
have  passed  into  the  body  than  strongly-built  people.  The  inher- 
itance of  the  disease  would  accordingly  depend  on  the  transmission 
of  a  constitution  very  liable  to  infection. 

"  Without  wishing  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  predisposi- 
tion to  infection,  1  do  not  believe  that  the  transmission  of  tuber- 
culosis is  due  merely  to  the  inheritance  of  a  greater  degree  of 
susceptibility.  A  large  numbt^r  of  facts  seem  to  me,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  support  the  view  that  infection  of  the  germ  plays  the  chief 
part  in  the  process."  ^ 

Concerning  the  alleged  inheritance  of  drunkenness,  Weismann 
savs : 

• 

"  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  drunkenness  of  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  con<»eptioii  may  have  harmful  effect  on  the  nature 
of  the  offspring.  The  child  is  said  to  ho  horn  in  a  weak  bodily 
nnd  mental  condition,  and  inclined  to  idiocy,  or  even  to  madness, 
e(e.,  although  the  parents  may  he  qmtv  normal  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

"  (\'ises  certainly  exist  in  whicli  dnmken  parents  have  given  rise 
to  a  completely  normal  child,  althoiigli  this  is  not  a  convincing 
proof  against  the  above-named  view;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most,  or  iK»rhaps  even  all,  the  statements  with  regard  to  the  inju- 

1  Ibid :  p.  387. 
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rious  offectR  on  the  offstprinfr  will  not  bear  a  very  close  critioiflm, 
I  am  unwiilincr  to  entirely  deny  the  puHHihiliiy  that  a  hannful 
intlnenci*  may  be  exertcnl  in  such  (*aMeH.  Them',  howeirer,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  here<lity,  but  are  concerned  with  an  affection 
of  (hr  tferm  by  meann  of  an  r sternal  influence, 

*'  The  experiments  of  the  brothen*  Ilertwig  show  that  the  d<»vel- 
opnM-nt  of  the  fertiliz(*<I  egg  in  lower  animals  may  l>e  ccmsitk^rably 
n'tanlcil  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  KulistanccH,  nuch  as 
rhlnral,  <iuinine,  and  nmrphia;  and  we  alrto  know  that  the  ova 
«if  M*a-urchins,  if  kept  t<Ki  long  in  tlu»  wa-watcr  lH'fon»  being  ftT- 
tili74*<l,  tend  to  lose  their  vital  energy,  and  (vms^npiently  many 
>INTniatoz<»a.  instead  of  a  single  oni*.  an'  likely  to  ent«'r  each  of 
th«  in.  A  simihir  n*Hult  may  follow  from  the  elf<»<*ts  of  the  alioire- 
UK-ntiomil  chemi<*al  n'agfuts,  and  in  iNith  raM'S  an  abnormal  dc%'el- 
opiiirnl  of  the  egg.  such  as  a  duplication  of  parts  may  U*  the 
con>4Mpi(>n<*«*. 

**  It  do(^  not  api^ear  t4>  me  imiKtssible  that  an  intrrmixtun'  of 
alcnhol  with  the  bbKnl  of  the  parents  may  pr«Nlu(v  similiar  ffTtvts 
<»n  the  ovum  aiul  s|M*rm-<H'll.  Ac<M)rdin(;  to  tlie  nOativc  tpiaiitity 
<»f  alcohol,  either  an  exciting  or  a  dcpn"*sing  intlucnce  might  In.* 
exertiHl,  either  of  which   would   lead  to  abn<*nnal   development.** ' 

It  apjM'ars  from  th«»s«'  extracts  that  th»'  etTe«ts  pnNJun'd  di- 
nttly  <»n  the  genu  by  its  cnvinmnient  can  s<-iin-elv  be  cla«^s(Ml 
as  inhentam-cs.  Infection  is  not  inh«Titan«'e.  and  the  din^t 
etr«*cts  of  «'nvironnient.  not  due  t«»  infection,  niav  be  di^tin- 
guished  from  inlieritaiu-e  i»v  a  fundamental  dilTerenn'  in  char- 
attcr  which  nuiv  Iw  brouirht  out  \\<  follow^:  Inheritance  i'^  al- 
wavs  detirtable  bv  the  n»s«'niblaiHe  e\i-tinir  betwei'n  one  or 
mon*  chanuters  of  an  indi\idual  and  eorn-* ponding  charac- 
ters iM'curring  in  one  *>r  mon*  of  it-*  ane.-t'irs.  If  a  fatluT 
has  red  hair  and  \\\<  •*«in  Maek  liair,  it  u«»uld  not  be  *.aid  that  the 
*ion  inherited  t)ie  » olor  of  Ins  hair  from  bi^  father,  would  it? 
Certainly  not.  There  i**  no  re^Mnblaiire  l»etMe«n  tb«»  ci»!t)r  of 
the  father's  hair  and  that  of  the  S4»n,  and  n-emblanee  i-*  ih^ee*.. 
sarv  for  the  d«'t«Htion  of  inlieritanee.  Uetwe^n  two  ebararter*, 
one  i»f  ubi«h  i<  *aid  !••  be  iniitTited  from  the  ntlhT  then-  i*  a 
cau'^al  eonnection.  Wei-mann  has  made  ii  a|«p«ar  pr«»b.!bii'  tii.it 
tb«'  n-lation  i>  not  that  lu'tweeii  «au-e  an*!  elTect,  i»ut  rather 
IwtMi-t'n  eiTects  of  a  eonmjMn  eau-e.  Into  Ihh  ibior\  w«'  neeil 
not  enter.  The  univer-al  n-lation  uln»li  Im'I-!-  in  all  true  in- 
bentan«»'s,  b«»\\e\er,  i-,  that  h»tue<n  th.e  eh.ir.u  t»  r-  tlni«.  rau^allv 
n  hitt-d  th.er*'  i-i  a  p -einhl.uH » .  'Iln-  ••;i*«'  I-  \er\  ditT'Teiit  with 
ihara«tiT<    tau<ed    b\    jmm  iilMrith  *   *A    «'n\ ironnwnt.     Then*    is 

»  n.i.I    p.  .iHTi. 
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no  detectable  resemblance  between  a  high  temperature  and  a 
dark  color  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  cited  on  Polyommaius 
phlcpas,  and  as  to  the  determination  of  sex  by  the  variation  of 
the  food  supply  in  bees,  and  perhaps  in  human  beings,  in  what 
sense  can  masculinity  or  femininity  be  said  to  resemble  any 
particular  kind  or  degree  of  nutriment?  There  is  no  resem- 
blance to  be  detected  between  the  characters  thus  causally  re- 
lated. Indeed,  the  characters  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
environment  should  be  classed  as  effects  due  to  prenatal  experi- 
ence, rather  than  inheritance.  It  may  be  asked  how  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  an  experience  before  he  has  even  begun  to  exist? 
He  does  not,  but  that  from  which  he  arises  does.  An  individ- 
ual may  be  said  to  begin  to  exist  at  the  moment  of  fertilization 
of  the  ovum  by  the  speniiatozoon,  but  before  fertilization  these 
sexual  elements,  from  the  conjunction  of  which  the  individual 
originates,  may,  and  do,  undergo  experiences  —  that  is,  are 
acted  upon  by  their  environment,  and  the  effect  of  such  experi- 
ences may  persist  in  the  organism  and  may  even  become  in- 
heritable :  but  so  far  as  is  known,  it  is  only  experiences  of  the 
germ  itself  which  can  thus  give  rise  to  inheritable  characters. 
Somatogenic  experiences  have  no  inlieritable  effects.  That  all 
the  so-called  climatic  effects  should  be  classed  as  results  of  ex- 
perience rather  than  of  inheritance  is  clearly  seen  when  we  con- 
sider that  they,  in  common  witli  all  the  experiences  of  an  in- 
dividual, exliil)it  no  resemblance  to  that  with  which  they  are 
causallv  connected,  whereas  inheritances  do.  A  man  who  in- 
herits  a  Honian  nos(^  inherits  it  from  some  one  whose  nose  re- 
seml)led  his,  hut  when  a  man's  nose  is  broken  by  the  impact 
of  a  stone,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  nose  thereafter  resembles 
the  stone. 

But  whetlier  we  care  to  call  tlie  transmitted  effects  of  "cli- 
matic ''  intlueiices  inheritances  or  results  of  prenatal  experience, 
it  is  equal ly  obvious  that  they  can  have  no  influence  in  chang- 
ing an  inethcicMit  stock  into  an  etlicii'nt  one  by  education,  be- 
cause the  effect  in  this  class  of  cases  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
caus(\  Hence  the  influence  of  the  education  of  a  parent  on 
his  offspring  would  be  as  likely  to  make  that  offspring  less  in- 
telligent as  it  would  to  make  him  more  intelligent,  and  it  might 
have  more  influence  on  the  faculty  of  digestion  than  on  that  of 
thought. 

Thus  from  an  examination  of  tlie  tliree  classes  of  acquired 
characters   injuries   or    mulilations,   functional   variuiions,   and 
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climaiie  or  environmental  ofFectH,  we  are  led  to  the  conclupion 
that  characters  acquired  hy  the  individual,  that  is,  the  somatic 
individual,  are  not  transniissihh',  though  such  a^  are  directly 
imposed  upon  the  genu  nuiy  1k»  ;  and  this  latter  fact  often 
gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  tin*  experiences  of  a  sonujtic  indi- 
vidual are  inherital)h\  Obviously  it  is  the  possible  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  experiences  of  tlu»  somatic  individual  which  is 
of  interest  to  us,  and  tlu*  reasoning  whereby  we  conclude  that 
they  are  not  transmissible  may  1m»  summarized  thus: 

If  acquin»d  characters  an»  inheritable,  the  inheritance  of 
some  unmistakable  accjuired  character  would  be  obs4'rved. 

The  inheritance  of  an  unmistakable  accjuired  character  has 
not  b(vn  observed. 

Therefore    acfjuin'd  charact(*rs  are  not  inheritable. 

This  is  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  such  as  that  whereby  all 
hypoth(*s<*s  are  tested.  Hy  an  examination  of  the  corres})ond- 
ing  syllogism  whereby  the  hypothesis  of  univi-rsal  gravitation 
is  tested  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  uj>on  which  the  two 
hyj>otlH»ses  are  establislu'd  are  similar.  Of  course,  neither  syl- 
logism establislies  more  than  a  probable  conclusion. 

If  gravitation  were  not  universjil,  one  or  inore  unmi>takable 
instances  of  a  material  body  devoid  of  gravitation  would  have 
iM'cn   oi)served. 

No  instanci's  of  a  nuiterial  hotly  devoid  of  gravitation  have 
Imh'U  o])served. 

Therefore    gravitation  is  universal. 

The  minor  premisi*  in  each  of  the  above  syllogism^  is  mendy 
a  nvord  of  exprrience.  Tb«'  justiticatioTi  for  the  ass«Ttion  of 
the  major  premise  rests  u|»o!i  tbe  grounds  we  have  fur  l>e- 
lie\ing  that  tbe  instances  ob<rr\«'d  an*  fair  samples  of  tbe  in- 
stances ol)«i<Tvable.  In  tbe  cas»'  of  gravitation  this  i<  iienerallv 
conced«Ml.  Many  billions  of  billion^  of  bodies  have  W^n  tt-^ted 
a>»  to  tln'ir  ]>roperty  of  gravitation  and  none  have  bmi  found 
devoid  of  tliat  proprrt v :  a  vastly  irreater  number  e\i-»t  wbiih 
have  not  be<*n  tested — wbi<b.  indeed,  are  not  te-tabli*  -  <\u\\  i\< 
the  bulk  of  the  nn  k<  Im'Iow  tbe  surfaet*  of  tbe  earth,  anv  frag- 
ment of  which  tnifjilt  tuni  out  to  !».'  without  wriirht  :  never- 
tbi'less,  the  in<tance*j  observed  an-  r*»u^idered  fair  sainpb'^  of 
the  instances  observable,  and  if  bodies  devoid  of  i:ravitati»»n 
evi-'t.  th»\v  mu*-t  at  anv  rate  be  v.rv  rare,  or  thev  \voii|,|  almost 
cf»rtainlv  liave  hei'n  •»b«»erved.  <on^''i|,riiii^«-  the  i:reat  e\t»?i-.ion  of 
the  range  of  olxervation.  Kujer'^  remark  that  **  althouirh  he 
ha<l   never  mad(^  trial   of  the  -;to!i.<   whieh   compose  the  church 
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of  Magdeburg,  yet  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  all  of  them 
were  heavy  and  would  fall  if  unsupported  *'  illustrates  our  point, 
that  we  judge  of  tlie  untestable  cases  by  the  testable  ones  —  of 
the  unobserved  by  the  observed. 

On  precisely  similar  grounds  the  non-inheritability  of  ac- 
quired characters  is  established.  Acquired  characters  may  be 
divided  into  (1)  Those  whose  inheritability  is  testable.  (2) 
Those  whose  inheritability  is  not  testable.  The  confidence  with 
which  our  major  premise  may  be  asserted  depends  upon  how 
fair  a  sample  the  instances  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  of 
those  belonging  to  the  second.  Nor  does  the  fairness  of  the 
sample  depend  on  the  numerical  proportion  between  the  two. 
This  we  have  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  will  illustrate  its  application  to  the  induction  we  are 
considering.  If  we  are  drawing  balls  from  a  huge  ballot  box, 
containing  say  1(),()0(),000  balls,  half  of  which  are  white  and 
half  of  which  are  black,  we  need  not  draw  the  whole 
10,()00,()00  l)alls  in  order  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  pro- 
portion between  white  and  black  balls,  provided  the  balls  are 
mixed  jind  not  segn^gated.  After  we  have  drawn  fifty  or  one 
hundred  we  shall  he  able  to  draw  a  fairly  good  conclusion.  If, 
however,  we  have  independent  reasons  for  believing  that  the  balls 
are  segregated,  that  is,  that  the  halls  drawn  are  not  a  fair 
samj)le  of  those  not  drawn,  then  onr  conclusion  will  be  vi- 
tiated. 8u])pose  instances  of  inlieritable  acquired  characters  to 
be  represented  by  hlaek  halls  and  instances  of  non-inheritable 
accjuired  characters  to  he  n^presenti'd  by  white  balls.  Then 
from  the  great  ballot  box  of  nature  it  is  found  that  we  draw 
nothing  hut  white  balN,  and  we  draw  millions  of  them.  There- 
fore we  conclude  that  the  ballot  box  contains  white  balls  only, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  making  our  conclusion  other  than 
probable.  It  nuiy  hr  that  the  halls  are  so  unequally  distributed 
that  about  the  particular  ])arts  of  the  ballot  box  from  which  we 
are  able  to  draw,  white  l)alls  only  are  congregated,  but  until 
some  reason  is  given  for  thinking  this  we  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  the  sam])le  drawn  is  a  fair  one.  The  instances  of  acquired 
characters  which  are  testabh*  and  have  been  tested  include 
mental  as  well  as  physical  characters,  injuries,  functional  varia- 
tions, and  environmental  etT(Ht<,  yet  among  them  not  a  single 
unmistakable  cast*  of  inheritance  is  to  be  observed.  This,  of 
course,  is  to^)  significant  to  be  ignored,  and  forces  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  nature  can  and  does  ])roduce  inheritable  ac- 
cjuired  characters    she  at   any   rate  carefully  confines  them  to 
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the  class  of  non-testahlo  cliaractors ;  so  carofiillv  indeed  that  hv 
no  oviTsi«rht  is  ono  incliKhMl  anion^  the  millions  of  testahle 
cas<»s.  Siicli  an  assumption  is  extremely  im|)rol)ahle  and  until 
some  reaxm  is  ^ivcn  for  makinj;  it  we  are  not  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  hurdcn  of  j)roof  is  u|)on  thosr*  wlio  make  the  assumption. 

Thus  the  se<M»!id  hy|H)th('sis  (p.  '^OiJ)  is  dis|>os<Ml  of,  and  as  the 
third  is  our  <»nlv  alternative  w(»  an*  forced  to  admit  it  and  to 
conclude  that  ikp  anjuirvd  rhtinutrrs  arc  inhrrifahlt'. 

liefore  leavinL'  this  suhject  I  clesire  to  emphasize  one  point. 
In  order  to  prove  the  iidieritanc<»  of  an  acipiired  character  it  is 
iircessarv  to  estahlish  hy  ohsrrvation  the  truth  of  tw(»  pro|H)- 
^itions.  (1)  That  a  ;:ivi'n  individual  .\  has  a  ^riven  character- 
istic h  which  was  unmistuhihlii  a(t|uired,  and  not  inherited  hy 
him.  (*<i)  That  the  characteristic  h  aj)|>eare<l  in  on«'  or  more  of 
the  ofT>j)rin^  of  .\.  A  very  few  oi>s<Tvations  of  this  character  — 
sufVu  itiit  to  convince  us  that  th«*y  were  not  mere  coincidi'iues  — 
would  estal>lish  the  Lamarkian  contrntion.  Many  jht^ous  think 
tht'V  know  of  such  ohs^-rvations ;  i)ut  if  thev  will  can-fullv  test 
them  they  will,  I  feel  assured,  find  that  tln'y  fail  to  fulfil  con- 
dition (1).  The  character  iidierited  !nu«-t  hi'  uufnistnkuhly 
an  ac<|uired  one  —  if  thcn»  is  douht  nhout  the  matter  it  is  clear 
that  the  (MUiditions  re«|uired  for  j^roof  are  not  fultille«l. 

I  have  thu<  examined  the  ^uhjett  of  th«'  iidieritahilitv  of  ae- 
quin*d  ch.iracter<  jit  con-*iderah]f  Irnjjth  for  two  rea-on^:  fir<t 
Ixiause  tbe  conclusion  arrived  at  ha^^  imm«'di;ite  application  to 
the  mo^t  vital  proMeniK  now  hcfore  the  AunTican  jM-npli*.  and 
]»articularly  \ital  to  ti.eir  po^teritv:  and  second  lMMau<e  th»» 
practically  uniNer^al  Ihlnf  i<  directlx  contrary  to  that  which 
the  evidence  e<tahli^lies.  It  i^  a  Nerv  L'eiieral  (<>n\iction,  and 
one  almost  ineradicahle.  that  an  inferior  raii'  mav  he  mnv.rted 
into  a  superior  on.'  hy  (hariLn'nir  it-  surmundini:-,  and  |>articu- 
larly  hy  the  influence  of  education.  A  fair  sample  of  the  pre- 
\ailinL'  opinion  i-  that  e\prc--»'d  l»v  .lac«'h  \\\\<  in  th«'  **  l»  ittle 
with  the  Slum,'*  in  which  he  says  **  You  hase  L''»t  \oiir  Imiv 
and  tlie  hereditv  of  the  next  one  when  vou  can  onler  hi<  si»t- 
tmi:."'  1  he  fa(  t  i-  **  hi-  <ettini:  "  can,  and  ohviouslv  d«»e-.  in- 
flueiic**  the  hov.  hut  it  ha-  not  on«'  iota  of  mfliienee  on  the  [jered- 
itv  of  the  next  one,  and  a-  wi-  -liall  prev,.n!l\  -how.  it  i-  f«»rTnnate 
for  the  iiuman  race  that  it  la<  n«»t.  T*'  'ndi\i«liial  nia\  t.e  el«»- 
vated  hv  education  hut  n^t  the  race.  If.  f'-r  example.  Wf  a— ume 
that  the  tie^'ro  race  i-  in  inferior  *^\^^  *-  <oni:eniiallv  deticient 
in  intelh^'eiice  and  eharat  ter  a-  (ompMred  uit!»  the  uliite  rac»»  (I 
do  nut   assert  that   it   is.  hut   simph    .'--';••.      ♦    t.»r  the  sake  of 
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illustration) — then  the  conclusion  we  have  established  entitles 
us  to  predict  that  unless  some  other  means  than  mere  changed 
environment,  including  education,  is  adopted,  that  it  will  per- 
manently remain  congenitally  deficient  in  intelligence  and  char* 
acter;  that  the  negro  child  bom  after  ten  or  one  hundred  or 
one  thousand  generations  of  education  will  start  from  exactly 
the  same  point  as  the  child  whose  ancestors  received  no  educa- 
tion at  all.  I  am  aware  that  this  assertion  will  be  emphatically 
denied  and  that  the  advance  in  civilization  of  various  races  will 
bo  adduced  as  evidence  that  it  is  unfounded.  The  assertion, 
however,  rests  upon  the  evidence  we  have  cited  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  and  is  entirely  unshaken  by  the  advance  of 
anv  community  in  civilization,  whether  such  advance  is  material 
merely  or  moral  and  mental  likewise.  For  in  such  an  advance, 
the  individuals  of  each  succeeding  generation  are  educated  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  preceding  generation;  knowledge  contin- 
ually accumuhites  and  as  a  result  the  arts  continually  advance, 
but  the  race  remains  stationary;  that  is,  the  congenital  charac- 
teristics, the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  or  efficiency  of 
the  race  is  not  altered.  The  average  individual  of  one  gen- 
eration may,  after  he  has  been  educated,  be  an  improvement 
upon  the  average*  individual  of  the  generation  preceding,  but 
this  is  simply  b(»causo  he  has  been  better  educated,  mentally 
and  morally,  not  i)e(ause  his  capacity  for  education  or  improve- 
ment, his  potentiality  for  cultivation,  is  any  greater.  The  level 
of  intolli;:en((»  and  character  from  which  he  starts  is  exactlv 
the  same  as  that  of  his  ancestors  of  a  thousand  years  before. 
'^rhe  effects  of  education  and  inheritance  are  continually  con- 
fused,  and  hence  the  eirects  due  to  an  improy(Ml  education  are 
continually  attributed  to  an  improved  inheritance.  As  well 
might  an  engineiT  infer  that  he  had  ini])roved  the  quality  of 
his  engine  and  l)oiler  from  the  observation  that  when  he  used 
better  coal  he  obtained  a  better  etlieiency.  As  well  might  a 
farmer  infer  that  he  had  ])ro(luce(l  an  improved  variety  of  corn 
from  the  observation  that  on  sowing  the  same  seixl  in  soil  bet- 
ter and  better  fertilize"*!    he  obtained  a  bi'tter  and  better  crop. 

Hut,  it  may  be  objected,  what  ditTerence  does  it  make  if  we 
can  continually  iin])rove  individuals  by  bringing  them  up  in 
continually  inn)roved  surroundings,  why  should  wo  care  at  what 
level  thev  start?  What  we  desire  to  obtain  is  individuals  of 
intelligence  and  character  —  cIVk  i(»nt  individuals  —  we  do  not 
care  how  we  \H'\  them.  The  re|)ly  to  the  criticism  implied  in 
this  observation   is    that  although   by    ignoring  congenital  ca- 
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parity,  and  continually  improving  education  wc  can  pet  a  con- 
tinually improving  asseniblap*  of  individuals,  y<*t  the  assem- 
blage of  individuals  so  olitaiiied  will  not  be  nearly  so  ellieient, 
will  not  be  nearly  equal  in  intelligence  and  cliarnctiT  in  those 
who  might  be  obt^iined  if  we  considered  both  factors  of  the  prob- 
lem—  inheritance  and  education  —  race  and  training.  The 
greater  the  congenital  capacity,  the  higher  the  levrl  from  which 
an  individual  starts,  the  more  will  any  given  amount  of  (•clnca- 
tion  accomplish.  We  might  spend  six  hours  a  day  for  twi'uty 
years  in  educating  a  l)orn  dullard  and  never  do  more  p<Thaps 
than  make  him  fit  for  the  duties  say  of  a  ship|)ing  clerk,  whereas 
one-tenth  the  same  amount  of  educational  (*fTort  expended  on 
the  mind  of  a  Newton,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Lincoln,  would  convert 
it  into  a  mighty  engine  for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  He 
would  l)e  a  shallow  eni^ineer  who  inferred  that  brcnust*  he  liad 
prospects  of  a  continually  improving  (juality  of  coal  that  th<Te- 
fore  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  improving  the  ethciency  of 
his  boiler,  upon  which  its  capacity  for  converting  the  energy 
of  the  coal  into  steam  depends.  He  wouhl  Ik'  a  shallow  farmer 
who  ronduded  that  because  he  had  pro>|)e<ts  of  a  j)ro::n's>ively 
improving  (juality  of  fertilizer  that  then'fore  it  made  no  dilT«*r- 
enc<»  what  kind  of  corn  he  planted  —  whether  a  variety  yie!<ling 
forty  bushels  to  the  aen*  or  on«*  yiehling  oidy  twenty  bu-heN 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  not  by  imj>rovements  in  fer- 
tilizers and  methods  of  cultivation  alone  tluit  agriculture  ad- 
vances, but  by  imj>rov(»m(Mit  in  bnvds  and  to  improve  a  bree<l 
fertilization  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  of  no  value. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  possible  means  of  advaneimr  a 
stcM'k — of  iiuTeasing  its  cfTiciency  of  conversion  bv  inheritan*-** 
—  wf»  must  consider  what  means  are  adapted  to  deteriorate  it — - 
to  <liminish  its  etliciency  —  for  both  in  wild  and  domesticated  or- 
ganisms retrogression  is  to  be  (»bs4'rved  as  well  as  improvenirnt. 
and  it  is  as  im|>ortant  to  j)revent  the  fir^^t  a^  to  promote  tlie 
S4Hond.  \V»'  have  seen  that  ract^s  mav  be  iinjirovrd  l»\  the 
UM'thod  of  s4decti«»n,  but  not  by  that  of  education.  Hv  th«  -aiue 
evidence*  we  may  inf»^r  tluit  deterioration  mnv  re-ult  from 
s4'lection.  but  that  from  education  (with  one  <  la--  of  excep- 
tions) we  have  nothing  to  fi'ar.  I^*t  us  take  u]>  the  latter  topic 
first  and  s<'e  just  what  education  can  an<l  lannot  do  to  «le- 
teriorate  a  race. 

And  first,  as  to  injuries.  We  cannot  product*  a  mutilated 
or  deformed  breed  by  mutilatinL'  «»r  «]rforininL'  their  parent-: 
second,  as  to  functional  variations,  we  cannot  nuike  a  race  weak 
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physically  by  preventing  their  progenitors  from  exercising  their 
bodies,  or  weak  mentally  by  withholding  from  said  progenitors 
the  means  of  education:  neither  can  the  results  of  immoral 
practices  (unless  they  have  certain  secondary  effects  to  be  dis- 
cussed presently)  or  of  acquired  infirmities  of  will  be  visited 
by  the  parent  upon  its  offspring  through  inheritance.  Many 
persons  perceive  that  by  means  of  the  alleged  power  of  modify- 
ing breeds  by  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  mankind 
might  be  indefinitely  and  rapidly  elevated  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  but  they  appear  not  to  perceive  that  had  such  a 
power  been  in  operation  tlirougliout  history  the  human  race 
would,  bv  this  time,  have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  mental 
and  moral  degeneration  as  to  offer  but  a  poor  subject  for  im- 
provement. If  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties  can  elevate 
a  race  mentally,  their  disuse  can  deteriorate  it  mentally:  if  the 
habitual  exercise  of  will  power,  self-control,  and  virtue  can 
raise  a  race  morally,  the  habitual  practice  of  self-indulgence  and 
vice  can  lower  it  morally.  If  civilization  can  advance  a  race  by 
inheritance,  savagery  can  rotro<rrade  it  by  the  same  means. 
Most  races  have  never  known  anv  civilization;  hence  if  bar- 
barous  praotices  liave  a  dotoriorating  effect  on  breeds  most 
races  have  been  detcrioratintr  ever  since  the  human  breed  orig- 
inated, and  the  men  of  today  must  be  fearfully  degenerate 
compared  with  those  of  twenty  thousand  years  ago,  for  the  bale- 
ful effects  of  their  **  setting ''  have  been  accumulating  for  srx 
hundred  generations.  Hence  to  bring  the  members  of  these 
rjices  back  to  the  condition  in  wliich  thev  were  twentv 
thousand  years  ago  we  must,  according  to  the  Lamarkians,  by 
the  inlierited  effects  of  an  improved  *' setting  "  nullify  the  ac- 
cumulated degeneracy  of  six  hundred  generations.  The  prosptvt 
is  not  encouraging.  Even  the  most  civilized  races  n-e  but  par- 
tiallv  and  recentlv  emer^xed  from  harharism,  and  hence  thev 
are,  as  far  as  the  alleged  inherited  effects  of  their  improved 
condition  goes,  in  practically  the  same  position  as  their  savage 
contemporaries.  What  are  a  few  centuries  of  civilization  to  ten 
thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand  years  of  savagery?  Fortu- 
nately for  the  hunum  race,  however,  ac(|uired  characters  are  not 
inlierited,  and  barbarism  through  lack  of  education  has  in- 
volved no  race  degeneracy,  as  civilization  through  education  can 
involve  no  ra(*e  improvement. 

When  the  third  chi.^s  of  a(*c|uired  characters,  climatic  effects, 
or  those  induced  dircK:"tly  by  the  environment,  are  rxamined,  a 
means  of  deterioration  is  discoven'd.     Anv  diseased  or  morbid 
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phyj»ical  condition,  whethcT  the  rc»sult  of  acoiilont  or  of  viciou« 
or  unhoalthv  practices,  whi<h  <lisjM»niinatos  through  the  system  of 
the  parent  that  which  may  in  feet  or  |K)ison  the  p»nn-plai»m  it«»lf 
will  pmbably  result  in  a  (Iis4'as<*(l  or  enf^-^'l^hMl  issue,  and  a  rac<» 
whos<»  habits  are  such  as  to  fostrr  infectious  diseases*  or  alcohol- 
ism will  inevitably  <h»teric)rat«» :  but  that  these  effects  an»  not 
inheritanct»s,  but  clue  to  prenatal  experience  is  made  clear  by 
one  test,  viz.,  that  they  an*  not  indefinitely  transmi^sible.  If, 
for  example,  a  parent  A  ac(juircs  an  inf(H*tious  <]is<»as4*  which  he 
transmits  to  his  ofTsprin;;  H.  an<l  B  by  wholesome  living'  or  other 
means  rids  himself  of  that  <lis(»as<»  before  himvelf  bnN»din;r.  then 
his  olTspring  C  will  not  inherit  the  disease*,  nor  will  tlu-re  J»e  any 
tendency  to  it  in  any  of  the  olTsprin;^  of  (\  immediate  or  re- 
mote. This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  pre«li>|K>sitions  to  dis<*as4', 
or  of  any  spontam*ous  characteristic  SuiMTUumerary  dipts,  for 
instan(*e,  whc'thcr  aniputatcMl  or  not,  ^ire  indefinit«*ly  trans- 
missible, an<l  th«*ir  complete  absc-nce  in  one  ;:eneratii»n  do<s  not 
insun*  their  abs4'nce  in  sub>*»(|uent  p^nerntion-*.  Thus  the  trans- 
mission of  ** climatic*'  etTcK-ts  is  further  to  be  distin^'ui>lM*d  from 
inlieritann*. 

When  Wf»  turn  from  the  method  of  education  to  that  of  s^dw- 
tion  we  lind  a  poti'ut  niieiit  of  race  dei:ein»ration.  It  j^,  in  fact, 
much  easier  to  breed  an  inferior  race  by  >electitin  than  a 
su|K»rior  one;  and  in  modern  society  th«*re  are  a  numlM»r  of 
causes  in  constant  operation  which  are  steadily  deteriorating;  the 
bre<»f|  of  all  civiliz«'d  communities.  Tncivilized  conimimiti«»s 
an*  also  subjec-t  to  some  deirenenitinL:  intluences.  but  th«*M'  are 
counteracted  by  intluem-e'i  of  an  oj)|Mwit»'  teiidenc\.  So  far  as  I 
have  knowlediri*  no  cause  of  race  elevation  is  ]>ut  in  o|H*ration  by 
civilization,  while  those  contrary  in  tendency  are  fn^tt'nd  by 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  era  li<-ate*  tho<«'  cau^s  whicli  in  -ava^re 
s4K-iety  tend  to  prevent  de^'cn«Tacy.  No  j>«Til  wliicli  thn-aten^ 
tlie  hunuin  rac<»  is  so  ^rave  as  that  of  de^jeneracv  ;  yet  tlin<«»  in 
[Kiwer,  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  d«)  anvthim:  to  <hei  k  its 
proifross,  are  i^iornnt  of  the  whole  matter.  I  kn«»u  of  no  more 
lucid  exposition  c»f  \\n<  ^nhject  than  that  contained  in  Pn>ident 
Jordan's  brii-f  e^sav  entitled  *' The  BI.mh]  of  tlir  Nation."  The 
ol»ji»<t  of  the  e-i^av  i"i  to  ^how  that  ubilf  it  i-*  true  tliat  the 
"!d<NMl  of  a  nation  d«'terniin«<  it«i  lii-torN.'*  it  i<  «N|nallv  true 
that  tlie  **  bist<»ry  of  a  nation  dit«  rniin*-  it^  bl«H».|.*'  Anv  natii»n 
who^»  hi-torv  M-t-*  aL''"Ueies  in  op.r.ition  \\lM(h  result  in  the 
wdiHtion  <»f  tin*  inetVuimt  must  short !v  ln-eoiin*  deL'cnerate.  The 
philo«iopher«!  of  bi^itory  are  fonil  ^f  tt-llinir  u<  that  nations,  like 
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individuals,  must  inevitably  decline  and  die,  and  vaguely 
imagining  that  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  eternal  order  of 
things  as  to  be  uncaused  and  inscrutable,  they  usually  make  no 
effort  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  But  like  other 
effects  it  has  a  cause,  and  a  slight  examination  of  the  history  of 
great  nations  reveals  it.  Civilization  sows  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction  by  inducing  racial  decay.  It  suspends  the  natural 
selection  which  among  savages  neutralizes  the  tendency  to 
(l(?cay,  and  in  its  place  substitutes  agencies  which  hasten  the 
nation  to  its  doom.  These  agencies  are  not  always  the  same, 
but  they  all  operate  in  the  same  manner  —  they  result  in  the 
selection  of  tlie  inetticient  and  incapable  of  each  generation  to  be 
the  breeders  of  tlie  next.    As  President  Jordan  says : 

"  A  race  of  men  or  a  herd  of  cattle  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  s(^lection.  Those  who  sur\'ive  inherit  the  traits  of  their 
own  actual  aiic(»strj\  In  the  herd  of  cattle,  to  destroy  the  strongest 
bulls,  the  fairest  oows,  the  most  proniisinp:  calves,  is  to  allow  those 
not  strong  nor  fair  nor  promising  to  become  the  parents  of  the 
cominji:  herd.  T'ndc^r  this  influence  the  herd  will  deteriorate. 
although  th<'  individuals  af  the  inferior  herd  are  no  worse  than 
their  own  actual  parents.  Such  a  i)rocess  is  called  race  degenera- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  race  degeneration  known  in  the  history  of 
cattle  or  men.  The  scrawny,  lean,  infertile  herd  is  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  same  typ(»  of  i)a rents." 

Spain,  the  greate-t  nation  of  mediaeval  Europe,  bred  a  de- 
generate race  because  the  Ix'si  of  her  brecMl  either  entered  the 
celibate  elergv  and  left  no  ]>o<tority,  or  were  killed  or  driven 
from  the  conntrv  by  the  Inquisition  because  they  had  the  ability 
to  think  for  thoiii^i-lves.  I  Fence  the  mc^diocrities  and  clowns 
were  left  to  become  the  parents  of  the  succeeding  generations, 
and  Spain,  after  the  Reformat  ion,  was  rapidly  shorn  of  her 
power  IxH-anse  she  could  not  furnish  the  men  capable  of  retain- 
ing it.  A  similar  cause  has  had  a  similar  effect  in  other  Latin 
nations. 

War  is  a  potent  cause  of  degeneracy  in  all  nations  which  en- 
courage th(*  best  of  their  breed  to  enlist.  Warlike  nations  rapidly 
decay,  for  if  the  best  are  killed  in  large  numlxTs  the  inferior 
r(»sidue  will  furnish  iho  characteristics  of  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. This  cannot  be  continued  long  without  producing  a 
nation  of  inca])abh's.     .lordan  brings  out  this  point  with  i)ower: 
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"Greece  died  borauw*  th<*  men  who  made  her  glory  had  all 
passed  away  and  left  none  of  th«^ir  kin  and  there f(»re  none  of  their 
kind.  * 'Tis  (Jreeee,  hut  livinjr  (Irt'tve  no  more*  ;  for  the  (Jreek 
of  tOMlay,  for  the  most  part,  nt'ViT  eann*  from  the  loins  of  l>>onidaA 
or  Miltiades.  He  is  the  son  of  the  stahle-l>oys  and  scullions  and 
slaves  of  tlio  day  of  her  priory,  th«»M-  of  wliom  im|H.'rial  Gre4*ee 
could  make  no  uao.  in  lu'r  concpicst  of  Asia." 

"Why  did  Rome  fall?  It  was  not  Uvause  untrained  honies 
wert*  stronger  than  disiMplint-d  legions.  It  was  not  tliat  slie  gn*w 
prouil,  luxurious,  (virnipt,  and  tln-nhy  gainrd  a  legacy  of  physical 
weakness.  \V(^  r<*ad  of  her  wealth,  hrr  fXtravaganci*,  her  indolences 
and  vii^e;  hut  all  this  rause<i  only  the  downfall  of  the  rnervat^nh 
the  vicious,  an<l  the  ind<»lent.  Th«'  Itonum  h'gions  did  not  riot 
in  wealth.  The  Kinnan  grnerals  wtre  not  all  entangU'<l  in  the 
wiles  of  (Mef>patra.** 

**  *  The  Roman  Kmpire/  says  Sitley.  *  iH'rishe<l  for  want  of  men.' 
You  will  tin<l  this  fa«-t  <»n  the  pag«s  of  «vrry  hi<t«»ry,  though  few 
have  i>ointe<l  out  war  as  the  final  and  UiKHssary  caun*  of  the  Roman 
downfall.  In  his  recent  nohU*  hi>tory  nf  the  *  Downfall  of  the 
Anci«'nt  World*  (*  I)«'r  Tnti-rgang  drr  Antik<n  Wilt/  1S!C),  Pro- 
fi'ssor  ()tt<»  S(»e<'k  of  ( irrif<'>wal<l.  niakrs  this  fact  vrry  apparent. 
Th<*  caus<*  (»f  tJic  fall  (*{  K«»nu*  i<  fnund  in  thr  '  rxtin<*ti«»n  of  the 
Ix'st  '  (  *  Dit*  Ausn»ttung  drr  Bovttn  *  ).  and  all  that  n*mains  to 
th«*  historian  is  to  givr  thr  <lrtail>  of  this  <'\tiTininati«>n.  II»*  h^ivs. 
*  In  (ir«*<'<t»  a  wraith  uf  «»piritnal  pnwrr  w»nt  <lown  in  tlu*  suiridal 
wars.'  In  Roinr  *  .Marins  and  Cinna  >hw  thr  ari-^tiM-rat**  l»y  hun- 
iln-iis  and  thousands.  Sulla  dr>trMy«  «|  no  h'^.s  thorMU^'hly  tla*  demo- 
crat<,  an<i  whatrvrr  of  nohlr  M«mm|  >urvivr(l  f«ll  a>  an  offering  to 
th<»  proscription  i>f  thr  trinnivirat<*.'  *  1  hr  K«Mnans  had  Irss  of 
8pontan<Hius  p<»wrr  t<»  los**  than  thr  (Jri'i'ks,  and  so  drxilntion  ram© 
to  thrm  all  thr  soonrr.  llr  who  wa*^  ImiM  rnouurh  to  ris**  poliiirally 
was  almost  without  rxription  thn»wn  to  thr  grountl.  Only  rnw- 
ardji  rtmnitirii,  ntnl  fmm  (hrir  hr<Hul  mm*'  f<>ru'<ir<l  thr  firw  f/^^n- 
erationjt.  ("owardirr  ^how<i|  isrlf  in  ]a<*k  «»f  iiriginality  an«l 
slavish  following  of  ma>trrs  and  traditions. *  Hail  thr  Romans 
been  still  alivr,  tlu*  K<»inans  of  thr  oM  npuMir,  nritlur  in^-ide 
nor  outside   forcrs  rould    havr  workrd    thr    fall  i^i   Konit  .*' 

The  fearful  mortality  of  thr  Ainrriiaii  Civil  War  jrft  the 
Americans  a  pcM^rrr  rat-r :  f<»r  tlir  hr-t  of  l»oth  >rrtion^  wrrc 
sacrificed  an<l  for  sut  h  a  jo^^  no  amount  of  a<!vaii«  rnirnt  in  t!it» 
arts  and  education  ran  ronijM-n-atr.  h  inran-  a  jnrn>.inrnt  lo^s 
of  etlieii^nry  in  thr  rarr  whirii  |M<oj.]t  -  Norili  Amrrua  and  in 
their  po-trrity  forrvrr. 

('i\  ilization  suppli«'s  otIht  niran-  of  r.u  r  .irt«  rioration  and 
R>mc  of  thcni  arc  disrus>rd  hy  rrt*-i«liiit  .lor«lan.  l»ut  t!;c  most 
potent  of  all,  t»o  fur  as  tlio  modern  ideal  of  ci\  ilization  is  con- 
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c-ernenl.  he  complfti-lv  iirnnix^?.  As  it  will  be  more  appropriately 
di^c-uii-^-'l  in  r"nntvt:on  Aviih  its  causes  (p.  373)  1  shall  Dot 
eonsider  it  l:tre. 

So  nuuli  fi^r  inheritance  a?  a  means  of  altering  for  better  or 
worse  th»^  ini]ivi.h;al  » iticit-ni  v  of  a  nation  or  of  society.  It  is  at 
once  the  nn»>i  p-.tont  i^t  i:\nu]  or  for  ill  of  all  the  determinants  of 
happiness.  W  iu th»  r  stxiity  will  ever  sufficiently  advance  to 
appreciate  anil  act  u]»on  tlie  knowledge  of  the  subject  already 
available,  time  alonr  will  dcierniine,  but  there  is  strong  reason 
to  hope  that  it  will.  Alrcaily  sullicient  knowledge  concerning 
hereditv  has  hn-n  atcunnilaiod  to  insure  to  the  nation  which 
will  but  act  u|H^)n  it.  not  i>nlv  imniunitv  from  decav  and  death, 
but  the  moral,  material,  and  political  supremacy  of  the  earth. 

The  secouil  nvnliod  of  altcrin<r  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
for  the  better  (or  wor-r)  is  l)v  o<hiration.  We  have  already  seen 
tliat  as  a  moans  of  altering:  a  rate  oilucation  is  powerless,  but  as 
a  moans  of  altorinir  tlio  imliviilual  it  is  potent.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  «'nttTin;i  into  a  <li»tailed  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
this  point,  but  sluill  (online  mys«*lf  to  some  of  the  fundamental 
princijijes  <»f  education,  as  they  are  deduciblo  from  tlie  theory  of 
utility,  r^rfiil  rcluratioTi  is  >im})ly  a  means  of  increasing  the 
ellicienev  of  iinlivi«luals  as  a,L^cnts  for  the  conversion  of  |x>tential 
into  actual  h:i]>pin«'<s  —  of  cnii vesting  terrestrial  rtsourc*es  to 
useful  purposes.  It  may  modify  individuals  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally. 

The  diseu»ioii  of  physical  eilueation  need  not  detain  us  long. 
As  g<K)d  bealtb  is  tin*  most  vital  of  purely  j)hysi('al  character- 
istics, the  mcan<  best  ada]>ti'd  to  maintain  it,  as  fast  as  these  are 
discovered  bv  the  studv  of  hv»rien(»  and  medicine,  should  become 
a  iuatt<'r  of  common  knowle(lL'(*.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  mankin<l 
should  studv  medicine,  but  that  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
health  should  hv  generally  ditTused.  If  everyon(»,  for  example, 
were  f<»rew;.rned  concerning  tin'  ease  with  wliich  evil  habits  — 
such  as  the  drinking  habit — are  aciiuirable  by  human  b(»ings, 
it  would  be  a  factor  in  preventing  such  evils.  A  ]»ublic  knowl- 
edge (»f  the  utility  (»f  (piarantining  contagious  diseases  an<l  of 
takiii'.:  other  measures  for  maintaining  the  health  of  a  coni- 
nninity  is  also  desirable. 

Tin'  degree  in  which  physical  training  should  entiT  into  the 
education  (»f  youth  is  a  matter  of  detail  m^t  suitabb»  for  dis^ 
eu-sion  here.  That  some  training,  and  deliberate  training, 
should  be  had  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  luit  to  permit  it 
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to  iii<)n()|M>li%('  att<'ntion  to  tlie  <>x('hiHion  of  other  training,  as 
among  tin*  (inM*ks.  is  8hort-siglit(*<l  policv.  Mo<i(Tn  eomniuniticHy 
nrv*'rtlu»U»ss,  might  j)n)fit  hy  tho  Cinvk  cxampk*.  Wen?  nnninrt 
adoptiMJ  to  Htimuhit4'  int<'n*}«t  in  athletics  among  the  youth  of 
gn»at  cities  hy  organizing  contests  in  whicli  all  couhl  compi»te,  it 
woiiM  <livcrt  much  attention  and  energy  now  devoted  to  the 
ac4)ui>ition  of  vices  and  the  commission  of  crim<*s.  It  would 
serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  In^tter  things  and  would  he  well 
adapted  to  enlist  the  interest  of  thos<»  w)i(»se  op|)ort unities  have 
heen  so  restricted  as  to  atTord  s<-ant  n»suurce«  for  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

As  a  m<>ans  of  <'ultivating  the  mimi  education  hai«  two  im- 
mediate aims.  (1)  To  supply  infonnation.  (*^)  To  train  the 
faculties.  Thes<'  functions  are  co-<'ss4*ntial.  Kdu<*ators  divni 
the  s<H'ond  on<'  paramount.  iH'cauH'  a  traine<l  faculty  has  a 
wider  application  than  all  hut  tho  most  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal of  infonmition.  A  musician  trained  in  his  art  can  apply 
his  skill  to  any  |»iirticidar  pii'<e  <if,  or  <H-casion  for,  music  which 
th<»  «*\igencies  of  his  vination  may  demand.  when*as  a  routine 
knowlidge  of  even  a  vast  numher  of  musiial  comiM>siti<ms 
w<»uld  n«>t  c<mfer  sucli  a  powiT.  A  train<Ml  ohsiTver  can  apply 
his  |M)w<'rs  when^viT  thi*  faculty  of  ohservatiou  may  1m»  I'xerciMil. 
A  man  whose  p<)wers  of  ri*as<ining  ha\e  lui'n  cultivated  can 
make  inference's  as  w«*ll  in  onr  department  of  knowledge  as  in 
another.  prc»viih»<l  his  intuitioni>m  is  iipially  tlistrihuti'<l.  M«»n» 
information,  however  extrnded,  i-annnt  provi<ie  tlu*  means  of 
dealing  with  the  new  and  inxolvi'd  exigrncies  whicli  life  pres4'nt'i 
and  hy  whirh  men's  ait<.  for  hrtter  or  worse,  nuist  he  deter- 
mined. Hence  th*'  elTnrt  of  thiilMTate  educati«>n  is.  or  >linuh! 
\h\  din-cted  more  to  the  training  of  man's  faculties  than  to  the 
acipii^ition  of  \aried  iTifi»rmati«>n.  Certain  \ital  and  fumla- 
mental  inf<»rmation,  however,  must  he.  ami  i^.  >upplied.  The 
more  men  specialize,  the  more  information  they  r«N|uire  in  their 
siH'eiality,  and  a**  knowledgi*  increases,  ^periali/ation  he«N>nies 
more  an<l  more  a  neer^^ity. 

Although  it  i-i  de>iralile  tliat  a  man's  education  should  1m'  in 
progress  tlipiughout  life,  and  in  alert  inind^  it  gen«Tally  i<.  it 
must  he  and  is  reeoi:ni/rtl  that  the  rarller  porlii>n  of  lift-  i^  that 
in  which  systematic  edmation  i«»  de^irahle,  Tlure  are  two 
principal  n'a^on-i  for  tlii-.  'Die  tir-t  i-  parti*  iilarly  »ihviims. 
Since  tla*  etlieienrv  indund  h\  iMJiuatiitn  i-  onl\  that  of  an  in- 
dividual  lifetime,  tin*  earli'-r  that  itVuiiiuy  is  developed  the 
greater  will  be  the  i>ruportional  part  of  life  during  which  it  is 
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effective.  The  second  reason  is  but  little  less  obvious  than  the 
first.  The  capacity  to  acquire  information  and  to  mould  the 
faculties  is,  in  general,  greater  during  youth  than  in  maturity. 
Hence  educational  effort  is  more  effective  at  that  period.  The 
capacity  to  acquire  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought  is  particulariy 
great  in  youth  and  in  some  minds  is  practically  confined  to  that 
period  of  life.    Professor  James  remarks: 

"  Outside  of  their  own  business  the  ideas  gained  by  men  before 
they  are  twenty-five  are  practically  the  only  ideas  they  shall  have 
in  their  lives.  They  cannot  get  anything  new.  Disinterested 
curiosity  is  passed,  the  mental  grooves  and  channels  set,  the  power 
of  assimilation  gone."  ^ 

The  significance  of  the  characteristic  of  human  nature  here 
mentioned,  in  all  its  vast  consequences  to  the  race,  we  shall 
discuss  presently. 

After  the  acquisition  of  certain  fundamental  branches  —  the 
notation  of  knowledge  —  reading,  writing,  and  some  others,  the 
course  of  systematic  education  separates  into  two  rather  dis- 
tinct linos  of  effort  —  into  academic  and  technical  education. 
Tlio  first  socks  to  supply  men  with  the  means  of  utilizing  their 
time  in  the  production  of  happiness  by  cultivating  their  musical, 
artistic,  literary,  or  other  tastes,  by  the  indulgence  of  which 
happiness  is  directly  produced.  The  second  seeks  to  supply  the 
means  of  utilizing  time  in  tlie  production  of  means  to  happi- 
ness by  training  men  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc.  By 
the  application  of  knowh^lge  so  acquired  the  terrestrial  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  maintenance  of  happiness  are  secured. 
Academic  education  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  fine  arts; 
toclinical  education  with  the  so-called  useful  arts.  The  restric- 
tion of  the  dosi^iation  nscfid  to  the  arts  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  woaltli  well  illustrates  the  prevailing  confusion  as  to 
tlio  nature  of  usefulness.  The  fine  arts  are,  in  fact,  more  im- 
inoiliatcly  u<(»ful  than  the  useful  arts,  since  they  produce  happi- 
ness directly,  while  the  us<»ful  arts  produce  it  indirectly  if  at 
all,  and  wo  shall  heroaft^T  give  reasons  for  believing  that,  as 
society  is  at  present  constituted,  they  fail  to  sul)serve  any  im- 
ine<liate  useful  end  whatever. 

Aend^'iuie  (education,  of  course,  should  increase  man's  effici- 
ency, both  in  his  primary  and  secondary  capacity.  It  should, 
in  tli(»  first  ]>laco,  s(*ok  to  promote  the  simplicity  and  variety  of 
his  tastes  by  increasing  his  sensitiveness  to  the  possibilities  of 

*  Principleti   of   Psychology,  Vol,   2,   p.  402. 
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happineH8  in  his  surround inps,  bv  oiM»ninp  his  mind  to  the 
hi»auti<s  of  natun*  and  of  art,  hy  >rivin^  him  access  through 
literature  to  companionship  with  the  great  minds  of  the  past 
and  present,  hv  revealing  to  him  the  intrinsically  inten»sting 
character  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  of  which  he  is  a 
portion.  To  a  responsive  mind  more  pl(»asure  will  he  yielded  by 
the  exploration  of  a  nuky  pasture  th;in  will  he  deriv(Ml  hy  an 
iuM'Usate  one*  from  c(»ntemplation  of  all  the  wonders  of  the 
<*arth.  Academic  education  shouM  siM'k  to  so  increase  num's 
mental  resources  as  to  make  him  a  pleasant  com}>anion  t<>  him- 
s<df.  If  companionahle  to  himself  he  generally  will  not  fnil  to 
he  comjmnionahle  to  others,  and  thus  hy  adding  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  happiness  in  the  surroundings  of  others  he  will  augment 
their  happiness,  and  through  sympathy  his  own. 

One  defcTt  in  nuuleni  academic  training  is  jmrticularly  con- 
spicuous—  a  defcx't  which,  by  slieer  force  of  inertia,  persists, 
though  re<*ognized  and  condemnecl  by  numerous  critics  on  In^th 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  dead  hinguag«*s  in 
secoiulary  sch<K)ls  and  as  a  ]>art  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
collegt*s.  Had  educators  a  clear,  in>tead  of  a  vagur,  idea  ()f  the 
function  of  education  they  would  see  that  tlu*  tim»*  now  occupied 
in  attem})ting  to  teach  Latin  and  (Iret'k  c<»uld  be  utili/.nl  t*)  far 
gT*»jiter  advantage  in  the  acipiisition  of  other  kiio\v]»'di:c  now 
nt»glected.  But  the  end  thev  seek  is  not  clear,  hrn<i*  tln'v  cannot 
determine  their  course  by  a  d<'iib<Tate  adaptation  of  uhmih  to 
attain  it,  but  are  comjH'lled  to  drift  along  in  the  dinTti<»n  deter- 
mined by  tradition,  stM'king  and  failinir  to  attain  the  itlcal  of  a 
past  age.  H  is  a  cirar  ca>e  of  rontrol  by  doirnia.  Latin  was  in 
the  past  the  language  of  the  barind  world.  All  tin*  xliolars  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  lat<T  timis  u>ed  it.  Ib-ni*'  in  tlie 
past,  l)ook  knowle<]g(»  was  inac(»'<sibb'  to  him  who  \va«»  iL'n«»rant 
of  the  langmigt\  Hut  a  couple  of  cmturit^i  ai^o  tliiniT'^  Im  ^mu  to 
change,  tran^^lations  were  made  an<l  srlmlar--  b«'::un  writing  in 
mo^lern     tongues:    tlu^    i<leal    of    education,    liou«\tT,    did     not 

rlianu'e  mueh.  Th«'  \*^*A  of  the  scholar  lnt;une  thf  l»aub]e  of  the 
|>edant.  Men  were  d'HMiH'tl  <lei'n  who  uttere.l  platitud»'s  in 
I*atin,  though  no  oiu*  ever  found  what  thev  said  in  TTHMb-rn 
tonLnie-j  worth  alhnlinir  to;  and  the  -.hallowc-t  eon\er-at:on,  it 
emlM'lli-^hed  with  clas-^ic  <piotatioii«i,  was  r<»n-idered  |>r«»f«>untl. 
Th«"  abilitv  to  compose  bad  Latin  liexaiii't'r-*  wa-  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  rolh'L:«-^  than  anv  amount  of  m  it-ntitle  know!«iii^i>. 
Svdney  .*<mith's  comments  on  this  curious  symptcun  of  doguja- 
ti»m  are  amusing: 
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"A  learned  man!  —  a  scholar!  —  a  man  of  erudition!  Fpon 
whom  are  these  epithets  of  approbation  bestowed  ?  Are  they  driven 
to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government?  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  geographical  and  ?ommercial  relations  of  Europe? 
to  men  who  know  tin*  properties  of  bodies,  and  their  action  up>on 
each  other?  No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is  chemistry,  or  political 
economy  —  not  learning.  The  distinguishing  abstract  term,  the 
epithet  of  Scholar,  is  resen-ed  for  him  who  writes  on  the  *1u)lic 
reduplication,  and  is  famijiar  with  the  Syllburgian  method  of 
arranging  deftH.'tives  in  cd  and  /*.  The  picture  which  a  young 
Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws, —  his 
beau  ideal  of  human  nature  —  his  top  and  consummation  of  man's 
powers  —  is  a  knowleilge  of  the  (ireek  language.  His  object  is  not 
to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent :  but  to  ct)njugate,  decline,  and 
derive.  The  situations  of  imaginary  glor>'  which  he  draws  for 
himself,  are  the  detection  of  an  anapaest  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  which  (Vanzius  had  passed  over, 
and  the  never-dying  Eniesti  failed  to  observe." 

Conditions  have  improved  since  this  was  written,  but  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  the  old  ideal  survives.  The  re- 
quirement of  Latin  or  (Jret^k  in  the  (Milh'ires  forces  the  prepnra- 
torv  schools  to  teacli  tli(»m.  Thus,  ^liirin<r  a  course  histin: 
several  years,  the  student's  attenti(^ii  is  mr>nopolized  by  studies 
wliich  will  iiev(T  be  (jf  any  use,  and  wliicli  as  a  nutans  of  mental 
discipline  have  not  nej'.rly  tlie  vnlne  of  otliers  now  ne»rlected. 
The  claim  made  is  that  tiiese  studies  are  a  necessary  preparation 
for  tlie  humanities  —  that  the  ^rrcat  elassics  of  anti(|uity  which 
are  profamui  by  transjatinn  are  thus  rendenMl  accessible  to  \ho 
student.  Were  this  claim  just,  it  would  h(»  sr)me  t'xcuse  for  the 
system,  but  ex])erience  ])roves  it  ])rep()strrnus.  Less  than  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  tliose  wlio  «ro  throu^di  tlu*  years  of  prepara- 
tion ever  accpiin*  suflicient  profuieney  to  appre(»i;ite  the  literary 
valu<»  of  llom(T,  Soj)hoe]es.  Vir;zil  or  Horace.  Students  may 
labor  throuLd)  book  after  book  of  tiie  Iliad  or  Kncid  with  the 
help  of  grammar  and  diction;iry,  hut  th(Mr  attention  is  so 
centered  upon  syntax  that  poetry  is  exclud^Ml.  ''I'hcse  works  are 
about  as  much  aj)])nH'iated  bv  the  school  hoy  who  reads  tlu^m  a^ 
a  part  of  his  daily  task,  as  Shakcv^'peare  wonhl  \io  hv  a  cliild  in 
the  third  render,  eomj>elled  to  wadi*  throuidi  li.nnlct  by  the  aid 
of  "ponies''  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Indeed,  the  o\Xoc\  of 
so-call(Ml  "  classical  ''  traininir  is  more  often  thnn  not  to  create  ;i 
irenuine  distaste  fnr  the  classic^  by  as^ociatinir  them  in  the 
student's  mind  with  unprolitable  drud^^^ry,  and  at  the  end  of 
bis  course  be  is  usually  pre])arcd  to  echo  with  enthusiasm  tlit) 
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parting  salutation  of  Byron:  "Then,  farewell,  Horace,  wliom  I 
hat^^l  so !  " 

Wlu'n  wf  turn  from  academic  to  teclmical  education  we  find 
no  surh  dominance  of  dojrma.  This  is  Ixx'ausi^  it  is  a  thing  of 
ret'cnt  drv<'lopmcnt  and  has  no  traditions  to  retard  it.  As  the 
us4»ful  arts  are  founded  upon  s<'iencc,  teclmical  c<lucation  is 
scientific,  and  thouL'li  much  of  the  information  imparted  has  no 
popular  iiitfnst  an<i  do«'s  not  prctmd  to  havr.  its  value  as 
mental  trainini;  is  much  ^in'atcr  than  the  stu<lv  of  lan^xuajxes,  or 
even  of  liistorv.  Hence  teehnical  education  attains  its  imme<li- 
ate  end  with  a  much  <j:reater  di'»:ree  of  success  than  aea<iemie. 
'I'he  present  work  claims  to  Ix*  a  contrihution  to  t<M*hnolo»:y. 
Us  aim  is  to  show  how  the  j)rodnction  of  happin(»ss,  eonsidered 
as  an  art  whose  })ractice  and  jjroiiiotion  should  he  the  soh'  ohjeel 
of  siH'iety,  nuiy  he  founded  upon  the  inductive  or  eommon-s<»nM» 
method,  ju>t  as  at  the  pn'sent  tiiu(»  the  art  of  producing:  cotton 
fal>rics  or  sulphuric  acid  or  j^lass-ware  is  foun<led  u|H)n  that 
nu»tho<l.  It  set'ks  to  supply  a  teehnolojjy  of  ha}>piness  of  which 
all  other  branches  of  tinhnolofn'  are,  or  rather  should  ho,  hut 
tributaries.  rnl(»>s  thes4'  trihutarie<  tlow  to  a  common  end, 
and  that  end  the  totality  of  hajipiness,  they,  aiul  tlu»  arts 
foundcH*  upon  them,  hiHonie  useless  and  vahu^less  —  ind(^M|,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  they  nuiy  Ix'come  liarmful.  To 
lose  si<rht  of  this  is  to  lost*  si;:ht  of  the  whole  ohj^H't  of  industry, 
of  art,  and  of  the  terhuolntrv  upon  which  tln'y  are  foundtMl. 
Technical  education  is  adapt<*d  more  to  the  increase'  of  a  man's 
etliciency  in  his  sertuidary  capacity  than  in  his  priuuirv.  Ixn-ause 
the  appli<-:iti<»ns  of  t«'clinical  knowledjie  are  of  a  nature  to  atTect 
the  welfare  of  s<^ietv  as  a  whole;  hut  in  a  measure  it  is  u-eful  in 
both  capacities. 

In  what  decree  th<»  moral  elements  in  man,  will  and  nltniism. 
nuiy  be  cultivated  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  No  sy^itcTnatic 
effort  to  accomplish  either  objtM't  has  ever  Ui^n  undertaken. 
Will  has  b(H»n  completely  ncLdectid,  thou^di  its  deliberate  cul- 
tivation, if  as  elTective  as  with  the  fatuity  of  rea^oninir.  would 
result  in  extraordinary  benefits.  In  the  tir«-t  }»lace.  it  would 
increase  mnn's  capacity  to  deliberately  choo>e  the  riirlit,  ft»r  it 
takes  will  power  to  reject  altiTnati\«'<  opp«»s«Ml  to  ^'If-interest ; 
an<l  vet  the»»e  are  often  ri^lit.  In  the  s^t-nnd  pbue.  it  wotild 
afford  him  the  as-tiranc«'  tliat  liis  determination  was  siitlicient 
to  <ro  throu;:h  with  ditliiult  ta<ks  fr«»m  wiiieh  men.  c<m«»eioU'- 
of  fiH'ble  will  f>o\\er,  would  shrink:  and  tin-  i»  often  u«ieful.  f«>r 
undertakings    hard  and  painful  in  their  ino»ption  may   result 
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in  ultiinato  benefits  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  evils 
involved.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  supply  the  best  founda- 
tion for  wliat  we  have  referred  to  as  adaptibility,  the  third  factor 
of  adjustability  —  the  capacity  to  adapt  our  desires  to  our  ability 
to  satisfy  tliein.  ^Men  may  achieve  happiness  by  either  getting 
what  tliey  want,  or  wanting  what  they  get;  desires  may  be 
gratified  by  adapting  the  conditions  to  the  desires,  or  the  de- 
sirt^s  to  the  conditions  To  do  the  second  requires  will  —  hence 
man's  first  impulse  is  to  do  the  first ;  but  the  second  would  as 
friMjuently,  or  more  frequently,  be  the  better  alternative  were 
man's  faculties  edmated  as  tliey  perhaps  might  be.  Adaptability 
is  the  essence  of  stoicism,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  clearly  portrays 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  that  school  of  philosophers  cul- 
tivated : 

"  Is  it  not  bettor  to  use  what  is  in  thy  i)ower  like  a  free  man 
than  to  dt^siro  in  a  slavish  and  abject  way  what  is  not  in  thy 
power?  And  whu  has  told  thee  that  the  prods  do  not  aid  us,  even 
in  the  thinjrs  which  are  in  our  power?  Beprin  then  to  pray  for  such 
thinprs,  and  thou  wilt  see.  One  man  prays  thus:  How  shall  I 
be  al>li»  to  poss<\^s  that  woman?  Do  thou  pray  thus:  How  shall 
I  not  desire  to  i^osm»ss  h(>r?  Another  prays  thus:  How  shall  I 
K^  released  from  this^  Pray  thou:  IIow  shall  I  not  desire  to  be 
released?  Another  tlnis:  IIow  shall  I  not  lose  my  little  son! 
Thou  thus:  How  shall  I  not  Ix?  afraid  to  lose  him?  In  fine,  turn 
thy  prayers  this  way,  and  see  what  comes  ? " 

When  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  keejnng  the  attention  upon 
a  suliject,  it  is  clearly  best  to  dolihrrntely  exclude  it  from  the 
mind,  centering  the  attention  upon  some  subject  from  which 
hrncfit  ran  accrue.  The  philosopliy  of  adaptability  has  never 
been  better  expressed  than  in  tlie  familiar  dilemma  of  Mother 
Goose : 

"  For  ever}'  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy,  or  there  is  none. 
If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it. 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it." 

Had  sentient  beings  sufTicient  control  over  attention,  were 
desire  entirely  a  matter  of  volition,  other  factors  of  happiness 
would  require  littl(»  discus-sion.  Knjovment  could  be  had  from 
any  occupation  simply  by  taking  thought,  and  all  pain,  and 
with  it  all  evil,  would  be  at  an  end.  Men  could  be  hapyn-  on  tho 
rack   or  at  the  stake.     Under  such  circumstances    happiness 
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would  1)0  in<lf»|)fn(l<»nt  of  external  comlitionj*.  While  moans  of 
realizing  such  a  stato  of  thiii;:^  havr  ncvor  Ihh'ii  p^opOf^M^,  thon' 
is*  no  (louht  that  a  consistent  1rainin<r  of  the  will  woul<l  render 
man  far  h'ss  tlio  s})ort  of  circumstances  than  lie  is.  Tho  whioa- 
tion  of  tho  Stoics  involve<l  such  training:,  hut  it  has  no  counter- 
part in  modern  education  —  a  defi*ct  which  odui'ators  should 
strive  to  cornvt. 

Rather  more  atti'ution  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  altruism 
than  of  will.  The  nnwt  })otent  factors  in  our  country  for 
tho  stimulation  of  altruism  are  the  jionie,  or  other  hahitual 
ass(H*inti(»n,  and  in  a  less  de^^^ree  tlie  chunh  and  th(»  s<*h(H>|.  In 
tho  majority  of  homes  children  from  their  earlie«»t  years  are 
tau«:ht  courtosv  and  tho  church  reinforces  this  t«*achinL'  hv  in- 
culcatin;:  the  moral  code  of  Christianity  —  which  in  its  siin- 
fdicity  is  an  ideally  altruistii-  cod(».  Hut  it  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  experience  that  altrui-m  mav  he  tauL'ht  more  «'tTertiveIv 
hy  exampli'  than  hy  precept.  Hence  it  is  of  little  u<e  fnr  parents 
who  practi.-e  <li<courtesy  to  attempt  hy  prece}»t  to  in>til  <-ourtesy 
into  their  children,  and  it  i>i  equally  inelTei  ti\e  for  mini-ter«;  to 
pnach  the  (iohlen  ifule  and  then  fail  to  j)racti>»e  it.  .Mtrui^ni 
U'tweeii  man  and  man  is  >o  easily  di^tin;zui-hed  from  etroti*m 
that  little  mental  effort  i<  re<juiretl  to  acipiire  a  knowled^'e  «»f  th** 
di>tinction.  It  is  tlii<  fact  which  so  friMpientlv  helps  to  d«Mfivo 
men  into  thinkinir  that  evcr\oiH'  knows  the  ditTer«'n(*e  lHt\\»en 
riL'ht  ainl  wroniT.  In  the  simple  eviT\day  relation**  hetween 
man  and  man  the  dilTerence  Ixtwecn  rii:ht  and  wn>ni:  is  in«l«'«*d 
pra(tically  identical  with  that  hetw«-en  individual  altrui-m  and 
eL'"'ti>m.  hut  in  the  more  coniplex  affairs  which  in\«»lve  the 
riolicv  of  states  riirht  mav  not  so  ea>ilv  he  di-tinirui^!:ed  from 
wnniiT.  A  far  more  thorouirh  knowl«M!i:i»  cjf  tiie  r«'!aTi"iH  he- 
tw«N'n  m«*n  and  their  cnxironnn-nt — animate  an<l  inan-Tnat**  —  is 
HMpiircd.  and  intuitioni-m  i--  not  adaptftj  to  reveal  it.  Wlicn 
dtaliniT  with  sm  h  alTair>,  to  he  prattical  \\t»  mu-t  l;r<t  Im^ 
profound. 

In  private  moralitv  there  is  little  n«'«'d  of  multiplvini:  ox- 
planat'<in«i  or  pn-rijit--,  and  much  n«*«'d  «»f  culti\atini:  an 
ahnii«»lic  hahit.  Natnrallx.  a  s\-tem  of  ip.«»r.d  dx  ip!i:i»\  of 
pJini-liiiMiit^  and  r«'\v.!!<N.  wlrp-hx  th«*  p«»>\i  rf;d  ii'  ;'.:U«*-  of 
•••■If-iiit'i'-t  are  iHi!i/«-«l  i^  alni«>^t  e--i'i.!!al  !•►  t!i»'  -•- < '-^fid 
formation  of  -iich  a  haldt  — hut  '.;i»  :•  a  -\ -•.!'!  \\i»u!<'  «»;»•  rate 
ant«»n:ath  allv  in  a  cornmunitN  w  i  :ch  roii->!' iit!v  p:a«t!-e«l 
altnii-!i:.  and  a  «  I  IM  hr'ni-jht  up  t! 'r'-in  w.  iil  !  a.  M'j.r.  th»» 
hahit    without    the    uecc^-ity    of    precept,    simply    hy    imitatitm. 
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The  public  approval  involved  in  conformity  to,  and  the  dis- 
approval involved  in  departure  from,  the  prevailing  practice 
would  be  sufficient  discipline  for  all  save  those  most  power- 
fully predisposed  to  egotism.  For  them  a  sterner  discipline 
would  be  required,  a  discipline  which  could  hardly  be  classed  as 
a  branch  of  education,  though  not  without  educative  features. 

Of  the  characteristics  of  home  life  best  adapted  to  promote 
altruism  there  is  little  need  to  speak.  It  is  a  well  worn  subject 
Example  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  instruction.  Dis- 
cipline, when  required,  sliould  be  consistent.  When  breaches  of 
the  adopted  code  invariably  and  promptly  meet  with  punish- 
ment, the  necessity  for  punishment  may  be  almost  dispensed 
with.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inconsistent  and  lax  discipline  fails 
to  accomplish  its  object,  thougli  it  involves,  in  the  end,  more 
punishment  than  strict  discipline.  This  rule  holds  as  well  for  a 
community  as  for  a  family.  The  most  merciful  discipline  is  the 
strictest,  though  strict  discipline  does  not  imply  a  restricted 
code  of  conduct.  Neither  in  the  family  nor  in  the  commimity 
should  punisliment  be  dictated  by  passion.  Discipline  is  an 
instrument  of  Justice  and  Justice  cannot  accept  emotion  of  any 
kind  as  a  guide. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  function  of  the  church  as  a 
factor  in  moral  education  is  a  subject  excluded  from  the  sphere 
of  science,  and  not  adapted  to  treatment  by  the  scientific 
method.  Such  an  opinion  must  be  erroneous,  for  whatever  is 
excluded  from  science  is  excluded  from  common  sense,  since  the 
methods  of  the  two  are  identical.  Conduct  not  controlled  by 
common  sense  is  fortuitously  controlled,  and  codes  of  morals, 
like  codes  of  belief,  left  to  the  whims  of  intuitionism,  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  communities,  are  left  to  chance.  The 
church  attempts  to  provide  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  two 
systems,  more  or  less  associated  with  one  another:  (1)  A  system 
of  morality.  {^2)  A  system  of  cosmology,  usually  called  theologv'. 
The  first  claims  to  inform  us  concerning  the  Tightness  and 
wrongness  of  conduct.  The  second  claims  to  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  truth  or  untruth  of  ])roposiiions  —  particularly  of 
certain  propositions  respecting  the  origin,  history,  and  destiny 
of  tlie  univers(\  and  of  man  as  one  of  the  sentient  beings  in- 
habitiuir  it:  and,  moreover,  the  church  claims  that  its  svstem  of 
morality  is  deducible  from  its  system  of  cosmologw  It  claims 
that  because  the  universe  and  man  liad  a  particular  origin  and 
historv',  and  will  have  a  particular  destiny,  that  certain  kinds 
of  conduct    are    right   and    certain   other   kinds  wrong.     Thus 
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arises  the  prevailing  throlojrioal  syst<»in  of  morals,  foim<lfMl  u])ou 
a  wriw  of  syllogisms  of  tho  following  form:  Acts  which  Ci<k1 
approvw  an»  ri^ht:  acts  which  He  <lisapprov<*s  ar<»  wroii^r.  H« 
approves  the  class  of  acts  A  and  <lisapprov«»s  tlie  class  of  acts  H. 
Then»fon»  A  is  right  an<l  B  is  wrf)ng.  The  <lata  for  estahlishing 
the  minor  premis<'s  an*  derived  from  Holy  Writ,  which  is  a 
product  of  n'veliition.  This  statem(*nt  of  the  tln»<)|()j:ical  founda- 
tion of  morality.  I  helieve,  is  cornvt  so  far  as  thi»olo;;y  supplies 
any  s|KH'itial)le  foundation.  To  he  sure,  amnn«;  tlie  ditf<*n*nt 
S4»cts  tlien»  is  disagnvment  as  to  what  is  signified  hy  e<»rtain 
e\pn»ssions  (xcurring  in  Scriptun*;  hence  then*  is  some  diver- 
genet*  in  tlie  various  moral  ctxles,  hut  the  ess<»ntial  part  of  the 
system  is  the  major  premise  —  the  tlu^ological  df*finiti(m  of  right 
an<l  wrong.  We  have  alrea<ly  suggested  why  sci(»nce  must  njwt 
this  deiiniticm.  In  connection  with  the  suhjtH-t  of  e<lucation 
mmw  further  <iiscussi<»n  is  almost  imperative. 

In  onler  to  cr>ntrast  th<»  theological  with  tlu»  utilitarian  founda- 
tion of  morality,  h't  us  st^ite  the  latter  in  the  same  form,  thus: 
Act/;  which  presumahly  result  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
happiness  are  right :  those  which  do  not  an.*  wrong.  The 
c-la.«is  of  arts  A  presumahly  nsults  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
ha]»|)in<»ss ;  the  class  of  acts  B  dcx's  not.  Therefore  A  is  right  and 
B  is  wn)ng.  A  glance  shows  that  thf»s4»  two  sy^tenjs  an»  irrec- 
oncilahle.  The  tirst  asserts  the  approval  of  (hmI  to  he  the 
criterion  of  right :  the  other  ass4»rts  the  surplus  of  happim^<s  to 
Im»  the  criterion.  Of  course,  couhl  it  In*  sho\ui  that  <iod  an<l  a 
utilitarian  Justict»  approve  the  sam«*  acts  the  two  n>ih*s  woidd 
Iw'come  identical,  hut  this  would  only  Im»  an  accident.  It  so 
hap|M»ns,  however,  that  this  acciclent  <H-curs  >o  far  as  relates  to 
many,  and  the  most  imi>ortant  classes,  of  arts.  Both  the 
Christian  ami  tlie  utilitarian  i<>dc  adv^nate  altruism,  whiih 
suggests  that  the  former  is,  in  reality,  the  latter  M)mew!iat  dis- 
guise<l  and  mixetl  up  with  various  extnuieou^  dortriiie^;  >ince, 
if  the  surplus  of  ha|>piness  is  not  the  criterinn  of  ri^rhl  and 
wrong,  no  reason  why  altruism  should  he  det-mid  right  and 
eg<)tism  wrong  <an  he  suggested.  The  tlMH)|ogian  ma\  claim 
that,  as  th«'  Christian  (Jod  is  a  ln'iietirtiit  oiu-,  Il»-  appro\«»s 
(in  general)  those  arts  which  n>iilt  in  the  greate-t  >urplus 
of  happiness:  hut  such  a  claim  is  little  nmre  than  an  a«l- 
niission  that  it  is  this  -iiirphw  which  is  the  real  criterion.  Tlie 
theologian  claims  that  >lioiild  Hi^  appn»\al  he  ri'v^T-^ed,  right 
and  wn)ng  would  1m»  nver-^ed.  The  utilitarian  elaim*  tiiat  they 
wouhl   nnnain  as  hi*fore.     Ha»l   Christ   dinrtinl   us  to  do  unto 
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others  as  we  would  not  that  they  do  unto  us,  the  consistent 
Christian  would  be  compelled  to  accept  this  inversion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  as  his  ^ide,  because  he  judges  of  the  value  of  the 
precept  by  the  authority  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  util- 
itarian, on  the  other  hand,  would  reject  any  inversion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  from  whatever  source  proceeding,  since  he  deems 
right  and  wrong  independent  of  all  authority.  The  sum  of  two 
and  two  is  independent  of  what  any  being,  whether  man  or 
God,  believes  about  it;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  is  equally  independent  of  how  any  being,  whether  man 
or  God,  feels  about  it,  nor  does  the  fact  that  right  must  always 
involve  probability  make  any  difference;  since  the  only  way  we 
may  avoid  acting  upon  that  alternative  whose  presumption  of 
happiness  is  a  maximum  is  to  act  upon  one  whose  presumption 
of  happiness  is  less  than  a  maximum.  Anything  which  alters 
the  presumption  of  happiness  of  an  alternative  can  alter  the 
Tightness  of  an  alternative,  but  nothing  else  can.  Right  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  t^ste,  whetJicr  tlie  taste  be  that  of  God  or  man. 
If  God  could  make  two  and  two  equal  five  by  tli inking  so  the 
theological  definition  of  right  and  wrong  would  have  some 
foundation;  at  present  it  has  none  but  accident 

The  observed  simihirity  between  tlie  Christian  and  the  util- 
itarian codes  of  morals  leads  to  rather  a  curious  result.  The 
dictum  of  science  respc^cting  the  teaching  of  the  church  is  that 
its  svstem  of  cosniolo^v  or  theology'  is  incorrect;  that  its  svstem 
of  morality  is  correct;  at  least  so  far  as  that  essential  part  which 
advocates  altruism  is  concerned.  Hence  the  function  of  the 
church  should  be  to  teach  morality,  but  not  theology;  and 
as  morality  is  taught  better  by  example  than  by  precept,  it 
should  devote  its  energies  and  resources  more  to  deeds  than  to 
words;  to  practice  rather  than  to  preaching;  and  this,  I  believe, 
it  is  doing  more  and  more.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  church  to-day  is  a  more  beneficc^nt  factor  in  society 
than  it  has  ever  l)een  before;  but  it  is  not  preaching  which 
mak(\s  it  beneficent.  IVeachers  too  often  givi*  their  hearers 
mere  husks,  forever  dwelling  n|)on  precepts  which  everyone 
nvognizes,  but  upon  which  then*  is  no  need  to  dw(»ll.  Preachers 
seldom  tell  us  anything  new.  But  wIkmi  minister^  and  church 
members  go  about  doing  good,  causinir  ph^asiirc  and  relieving 
pain,  in  short,  increasing  ilic  surphis  of  happiness,  their  practice 
of  all ni ism  has  an  educative  cfTcct  which  discounts  a  world  of 
preaching.  Could  the  church,  by  (he  united  eflVct  of  example 
and    moral    discipline,   substitute   altruism    for  egotism   in   the 
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personal  relations  of  men ;  could  it  so  extend  the  practice  of 
courtesy  as  to  make  men  habitually  find  their  own  happiness  in 
the  happiness  of  others  —  could  it  convert  altruism  into  a 
habit  as  egotism  now  is  —  it  wouhi  nuike  tlie  aciii(*vements  of 
science  appear  insignificant ;  for  thou<jh  scirnce  must  be 
cnMlited  with  liavin^  created  civilization,  it  has  not  as  y<*t  ap- 
plit»d  civilization  to  a  beneficent  purposi*.  Whatever  beiirficent 
effects  civilization  has  thus  far  had  havt»  \nH'i\  incifleiital 
rath«*r  tlian  deliberate,  for  society  s4H'ms  not  to  realize  that 
civiliz^ition,  like  everything  else,  is  useless  except  as  a  means  to 
happiness.     Hence  it  often  defeats  its  only  useful  end. 

The  church  then  as  a  factor  in  moral  education  is  a 
beneficent  one.  Hs  code  of  moral  it  v  is  ess<'iitiallv  that  of 
utility,  but  it  restricts  that  code  too  much  to  [x^rsonal  and 
immediate  ndations.  The  utilitarian  dcntrine  t4*aches  that  in 
considering  the  etftnt  of  our  acts  upon  happin«»ss  we  must  con- 
sider the  n»mot(»  as  well  as  the  immediatt*  elTeets.  The  (iJ>lden 
Rule  is  as  applicable  as  betwet»n  one  naticm  and  another,  or  one 
generation  and  another,  as  it  is  In^twe^'n  one  man  and  another. 
To  teach  men  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  wo\dd 
do  unto  them  is  not  suHicient.  Tnless  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
ri^ht  is  at  fault,  it  is  e<|ually  obligatory  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
unto  other  nations  as  we  would  that  other  nations  do  unto  us, 
and  that  we,  as  a  p'neration,  do  unto  our  posterity  as  we  would 
that  our  ancestors  had  done  unto  theirs.  This  latter  extension 
of  tlie  (lolden  Rule  is  the  most  important  of  all :  for  th«*  in- 
t«*n»sts  of  posterity  are  immeasurably  jrn'ater  than  tln>*^e  of  any 
single  generation  and  thos<^  interests  an*  lar^'ely  in  our  hands. 
Thus,  as  a  factor  in  education,  the  church,  so  Ion;:  as  it  confines 
its«'lf  to  the  teaching  of  morality  and  the  incubation  »»f  hal»itual 
altruism,  is  an  immensely  useful  infiui'nce.  The  .tTt*  t  u|»«»n 
e<lucation  of  its  theological  t«»aching  is  precisely  the  re\ir^«'.  In 
the  first  sevent<H*n  centuries  of  the  Christian  Kra  the  mtl-i.-nre 
of  th«»ology  was  probably  the  most  baneful  intlutine  t«>  which 
humanity  was  subject.  Tlu*  }>eriod  of  complete  tlieoio;jit'.il 
control  is  universallv  denominatetl  th«*  Dnrk'  .1  ♦/'>•.  he-iut.-  the 
most  powerful  r)pnoxition  n(  the  church  —  an  npjio-itinii  who've 
instrumt»nts  were  the  tlninib-*-cre\v.  the  rark.  and  t!ie  -t.ike  — 
scienci*  broke  the  bnnd<  of  int«'llertual  <laverv  which  hM<l  kept  a 
world  in  darkness  and  treated  modern  ci\  ili/atinn.  and  in  so 
floing  converted  the  (hnnh  from  a  harniful  into  a  \i-«!'ul  in- 
stitution. This  was  ac<o!npli««lied  b\  the  proi:re<Ni\|.  rlimina- 
tion  of  theologv,  Ix'ginning  at  the  time  of  the  Ivcformation,  an«l 
16 
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continuing  to  the  present  day.  Wlien  the  cosmological  system 
of  the  church  has  heen  completely  eliminated,  and  her  moral 
system  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  sentiency  present  and  future, 
the  task  of  science  in  this  direction  will  have  been  completed. 
In  our  countr}'  the  first  part  of  this  task  is  almost  done.  With 
an  exception  hereafter  to  be  notice*],  theological  dogmas  are  all 
l)ut  innocuous.  The  belief  in  them  has  lapsed  into  little  more 
than  a  meaningless  form.  Men  in  our  day  instead  of  believing 
a  cre(Hl  merely  apjirove  a  formula ;  assenting  not  to  the  truth, 
but  to  the  sound,  of  propositions. 

But  if  the  work  of  science  in  dispelling  thrologtcal  dogmas  is 
almost  done,  its  work  in  disjK^lling  political  dogmas  has  little 
more  than  begun.  As  theological  dogma  kept  the  ancient 
world  in  intellectual  bondage,  political  dogma  ke(»ps  the  modern 
world  in  industrial  bondage.  Tlie  overtlirow  of  political  dogma, 
however,  will  be  much  more  rapid  tlian  was  that  of  thcH)logical 
dogma.  With  the  advance  of  education,  common  sense  has 
infected  the  people  too  deeply.  Dogmatism  may  seem  rampant 
now,  but  it  is  mild  compared  with  wlint  it  was  once.  Neverthe- 
less tlie  advance*  of  civilization  and  tlie  vastly  increased  power 
of  supporting  population  whidi  the  earth  in  consequence  affords 
makes  the  dogmatism  of  to-day  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 
We  shall  make  this  ])lniner  in  a  lat(T  ciuipter.  For  the  pres(»nt 
it  is  sufficient  to  assert  tliat  ediuation  lias  no  function  so  im- 
portant in  the  modem  world  as  to  free  tlie  minds  of  men  from 
dogma.  Yet  dogma  is  its(»lf  the  j)roduct  of  education;  for 
education,  like  inberitance,  may  be  ap])lied  to  diminish,  as  well 
as  to  increase,  eHiciency.  As  inheritance  may  result  in  de- 
terioration as  well  as  in  advancement,  so  education  mav  be 
adapted  to  darken  the  mind  as  well  ns  to  enlighten  it.  SujK*r- 
stition  no  less  than  knowledge  may  be  n  j>r()(luct  of  education. 
In  a  discussion  of  (viucntion  then,  as  a  factor  of  elhciency,  no 
more  essential  task  niav  be  undertaken  than  that  of  distinguish- 
ing  l)etween  common  sens(»  and  dogmatisin.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however.  w(*  must  fir<t  know  th(*  nature  of  connuon  sense.  We 
hav(  in  Book  I  reveahMJ  it.  and  we  shall  therefore  have  little 
dilliculty  in  distiuLMji-hing  it  from  that  of  donrinatisni.  While  in 
the  discussion  to  fo]h)W  I  shall  refer  sjyecifieally  to  dogmatism,  it 
should  not  he  forgotten  that  my  nMuarks  aj)|)lv  almost  equally 
well  to  intuitionism  in  L'eiieral.  Proteromania  is  not  the  onlv, 
though  it  i<  th<'  u<ual,  cause  of  intuitionivm.  Vathomania,  and 
even  unadulterated  logomania,  are  also  occasional  causes. 
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In  our  consideration  of  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  right,  it 
api)eared  that  judginenti^  might  conveniently  be  c4a&<iiied  as 
follows : 


Judgments 


(1)  Of  belief. 

(2)  Of  us<». 


(a)  IVithosyllogisms. 

(b)  Other  judgiiientj^. 

(e)    Chn^syllogiiimK. 
(d)   Other  ju<lgments. 


Furthermore  we  fninul  it  <M)nveni(»nt  to  have  wonls  which 
would  distinguish  jnd^riiM'iits  nf  (lass  (a)  from  those  of  ilass  (h), 
and  <if  ehiss  (c)  from  class  (d).  lienc<»  ju<lgmfnts  of  elasseu 
(a)  and  (<•)  we  denoiuinati'd  correri  judgment**:  thos<»  of 
ehiss<»s  (h)  and  (d)  w<»  d<>n(»minate<l  inmrnrt  or  rrroueous 
judgments.  We  assert(»d  further  that  judgments  of  classes  (a) 
and  (c)  were  those  generally  applied  i>y  njen.  and  even  by 
animals,  to  their  i'ommon  affairs  —  t<»  tlios4*  matters  with  which 
e.\|H*rience  made  tlH»m  most  familiar,  such  as  (»ating,  going  from 
phut*  to  place,  avoiding  danger,  and  L'ratifying  their  <iesires; 
an<l  that  they  wen'  in<lepen<lent  of  time  and  phui*,  common  to 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  |M*riods  of  history, 
emploved  alike  bv  the  American,  the  (Miinaman,  or  the  South 
S*a  Islander,  by  the  man  of  the  I'alaeolithi*-  .\ge.  the  ancient 
Egyptian  and  the  modern  Kuro|M*an.  Hence  to  judirments  of 
th(»s<»  classes  we  d«i'm«*d  the  name  mtnninn  stnsf  judgments  ap- 
pn>priate,  since  they  are  tlu*  only  kinds  of  judgment«<  common 
to  all  men.  Indeei},  shoulil  a  community  suddenly  hv  called 
into  being  which,  in  th<»se  nuitters  atTectini:  tlieir  very  ex- 
istence', employed  judgments  of  clas>es  (h)  aind  (d)  they  would 
s|)4H'<lily  h«M'ome  extinct.  Common  ^'n-^e  in  thes«»  mattiT«i  i«< 
es«M*ntial  to  existence.  Ilappine-s,  houever,  is  n<»t  e-M*ntial  t«» 
existence.  Hence  men,  though  employing  cn!nm«»n  ^t-n*.*' 
sut!i<'it»ntlv  to  exi*«t,  mnv  fail  to  emplov  it  sutluientlv  t«»  e\i«;l 
ha[>pily.  It  is  this  failure  which  an  analysis  of  common  Miise 
should  {MTmit  us  to  avoid. 

The  mind  <)f  a  chihl  has  Ih-^'U  couipared  to  a  blank  <ln*i't  of 
pa|K*r  u|M>n  which  may  be  written  whate\er  thoM-  whi»  luive 
aciM'ss  to  tlu'  mind  « an*  t«>  write  and  the  ehances  are  that  what 
is  there  lir»it  writt«n  will  remain  ind«lil»li'.  pro\ided  it  i<  not 
something  which  the  nio*.t  immediate  «'\pirienct'  \ull  rub  ««ut.  A 
chihr<  mind  is  *'  wax  to  nMei\e  and  marble  to  retain."  Should 
we  attempt  to  rei^^rd  there  that  fin-  will  not  burn  or  that 
water  is  not  wet   the  record  would  not  long  survive;  but  should 
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we  record  that  the  sound  of  thunder  is  due  to  the  impact  of 
Thor's  hammer,  or  that  whatever  a  certain  book  says  is  true,  or 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  or  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  later  life  to  eradicate 
these  impressions,  and  in  many  minds  it  would  be  impossible, 
however  overwhelming  the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Of  course, 
such  impressions  are  not  usually  made  by  one  communication  — 
by  a  single  assertion  of  a  proposition — but  by  much  reitera- 
tion, and  by  surrounding  the  growing  child  with  people  who 
continually  edio  tlie  beliefs  or  sentiments  which  it  is  desired  to 
record.  Occasionally  we  encounter  minds  so  dogmatic  that  one 
communication  will  make  an  ineradicable  impression.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  man  or  woman  who,  having  heard 
casually  that  snakes  sting  with  their  tails,  or  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare,  or  that  Patagonians  are  ten  feet  high,  will  main- 
tain the  ])roposition  with  a  confidence  which. in  persons  of  ordi- 
narily open  mind  would  only  be  bom  of  much  experience  or 
much  reiteration. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  and  vital  character- 
istic of  human  nature?  It  is  boeauso  beliefs,  like  other  bodilv 
and  mental  acts,  are  matters  of  lial)it  and  subject  to  the  laws 
of  habit.  Xo  one,  ])erhnps,  has  discussed  the  psychology  of  this 
subject  with  more  liieidity  and  thoroughni^ss  than  Professor 
William  James,  and  from  his  discussion  the  cause  we  are  seeking 
will  be,  in  detail,  revealed.  His  fundamental  proposition  is 
"that  the  phenomena  of  habit  in  living  beings  are  due  to  the 
plasticitv  of  the  organic  materials  of  which  their  bodies  are 
com])osed."''     l^roceeding,  he  says: 

"  But  the  philosophy  of  habit  is  thus  in  the  first  instance,  a 
chai>ter  in  physics  rather  than  in  ])hysiolo^'  or  })sycholop:y.  That 
it  is  at  bottom  a  physical  ]>rinci])le  is  nduiittcMl  hy  all  pood  recent 
writers  on  the  subject.  I'hey  call  attention  to  analogues  of 
ac<iuire<l  habits  exhibited  hy  (h^ad  matter.  Thus,  ^I.  lx»on  Dumont, 
whose  rssay  on  habit  is  perhaps  the  most  ])hilosophical  account 
yet  published,  writes: 

*' '  Mverv'  one  knows  h(nv  a  p'arment  after  having  l)een  worn  a 
certain  time,  clings  to  the  shape  of  the  body  In'tter  than  when  it 
was  new;  there  has  lux^n  a  chanire  in  tlu^  tissue,  and  this  chanpre 
is  a  new  habit  of  cohesion.  A  lock  works  better  after  beinK"  used 
some  time;  at  the  ont^et  niitre  f<irc(»  wa^  n^tpiin^tl  to  overcome 
certain  ronjrhnesses  in  the  mechanism.  The  overcoming  of  their 
resistance  is  a  i>henonien(in  of  habituation.  It  costs  less  trouble 
to  fold  a  paper  when  it  has  been  folded  alrea<ly.  This  savinjf  of 
trouble   is  due  to  the  essential   nature  of  habit,  which   brin^  it 
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about  that  to  n^prwhuf  th«'  c*fff»ct,  a  1(»88  amount  of  the  outward 
oauw^  is  n^uinNl.  Tho  souikIs  of  n  violin  improve  by  uw  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  artist,  lM»cnu!*<»  tho  fibres  of  the  wo^m!  at  last 
eontnu't  habits  of  vibration  <fniforme«l  to  hannonio  ri'lations. 
This  is  what  drives  su<'b  inestimable  value  to  instruments  that  have 
b<'lon^il  to  fcreat  masters.  Water,  in  flowing,  hollows  «»ut  for  itaelf 
a  channel,  whieh  ^rows  broafier  and  de<'|H*r,  and,  after  havinR 
oeas<»<i  to  flow,  it  H'suiim's,  wh«*ii  it  flows  apriun,  tho  ]»ath  tract?d  by 
itM'lf  bc»fon\  Just  so,  tlie  impn*s**ioiis  of  outer  Mbj«*<'t>  fashion  for 
themsolvos  in  the  nervous  system  mon»  and  mon»  appro])riate  patha, 
and  tlw»s<»  vital  phenouK-na  r<*<*ur  under  similar  excitements  from 
without,  when  they  have  Unn  interrupted  a  certain  time.'     .     .     . 

**  C'an  we  now  fonn  a  noti<»n  of  what  the  inwanl  physical  changes 
may  Ik»  like,  in  organs  whi>s<'  habits  have  thus  struck  into  now 
paths f  In  other  words,  can  we  say  just  what  mechanical  facts  the 
expression  *  chancre  <»f  habit '  cM)vers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous 
system  <  Certainly  we  cannot  in  anythin^r  like  a  minute  or 
definite  way.  Hut  our  usual  sci«ntific  custom  of  inten^rotinir 
hitlden  moUK.Milar  events  after  the  aiuilo^'  of  vi-^ibl«*  massive  onoH 
eiuibles  us  t«)  frame  easily  an  abstract  and  p*neral  s4'h«'mo  of 
pnH'ess«^s  winch  tlie  phy>icnl  chanjres  in  question  mnif  Im»  like. 
And  when  on***-  the  |M».-.vi})i]ity  i«f  snm*'  kind  of  m4'<>hanical  intor- 
pn-tation  is  establi«»iu'd,  Mrciiiiuic:d  Scieiu-e,  in  lu-r  pn-M-nt  mtMMi, 
will  not  hesitate  to  M*t  her  brand  of  ownership  u|M>n  tb«»  matter, 
fii'lin^r  sure  that  it  is  only  a  <pir<tion  of  tinir  wlim  the  exact 
nHN'haniiNil  explanation  of  the  <*:im>  shall  1m'  f«>und  out. 

**  If  habits  an*  due  to  tlie  phi«»ticity  of  matiriaN  to  outwarri 
ajronts,  we  can  immediately  >«•«•  to  what  outward  int1ui-n<»«*s,  if  to 
any,  the  brain-inatttr  is  pla»-ti<*.  Xot  to  m«'cbani<*al  pn»ssun»s,  not 
to  thermal  cliani:«''<.  not  to  any  of  the  forces  to  which  all  the  otlhT 
organs  of  onr  body  arr  ex]io«M'd:  for  naturr  has  c'an-fully  >hut  up 
oJir  brain  i\u*\  spinal  <i»nl  in  lH»ny  lN»\r-i.  when'  no  intlui-n«*<>*«  of 
this  sort  can  ^et  at  them.  She  has  floatt-d  tbcin  in  tbiid  m»  that 
only  the  severot  yliork**  ran  jrivi*  tin  in  a  c"»nru>*ion.  ainl  blanki'tiHl 
and  wrap|M-d  tlimi  about  in  an  alti>iretb(T  e\(*e]>tional  way.  The 
oidy  iinpri"»>»ious  that  «*an  U*  niai|«  u|H»n  them  an*  tlmm^rh  tho 
bbMMl,  on  tin*  one  hand,  and  tlir"UL'h  tin*  Mii-nry  im  rv»  -T''*>1^,  on 
the  othvr;  and  it  is  to  thr  iiiHnitrly  attcnuati-d  cum  iit^  that  |Miur 
in  throu»;h  tla-M-  lattrr  channels  that  tlu-  ln'nii-phrrii'al  oirtex 
>hows  it«-«*lf  to  Ih-  ko  iHi'uliarly  su'*<»fptiblr.  Tho  curnnr^.  ono»  in, 
nni'»t  find  a  way  o»it.  In  p-ttiui:  out.  th«y  bavr  tlnir  trac*-*  in 
thr  path-  which  tiny  takr.  The  only  tliiiu:  tiny  r>tn  •!•»  in  -h«»rt, 
i*«  to  d4iiN'n  old  path"*  or  to  niak**  law  our-^;  and  tin'  wholo 
pla.sticity  of  tin*  brain  ^uiu<  it».«  If  up  in  two  word-'  wImu  we  call 
it  an  or^^an  in  whii-h  rurnni"*  pourint:  in  from  tin-  «•!  ii«^--or>»nns 
make  with  «-\tr«  nir  facility  path«»  wlijch  do  n'»t  ra-ily  <li<«apiiear. 
For.  of  cour*e,  a  >iniplr  habit,  likv  i  vrry  otlu  r  n«Tvou»»  i-vrnt  — the 
liubit  of  snutHinir,  tor  example,  or  of  [uittin^;  one's  haihU  into  oiu**s 
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pockets,  or  of  biting  one's  nails  —  is,  mechanically,  nothing  but 
a  reflex  discharge;  and  its  anatomical  substratum  must  be  a  path 
in  the  system.    .    .    . 

"  For  the  entire  nervous  system  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  paths 
between  a  sensory  terminus  a  quo  and  a  muscular,  glandular,  or 
other  terminus  ad  quenu  A  path  once  traversed  by  a  nerve-cur- 
rent might  be  expected  to  follow  the  law  of  most  of  the  paths  we 
know,  and  to  be  scooped  out  and  made  more  ix?rmeable  than  before ; 
and  this  ought  to  be  repeated  with  each  new  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent. Whatever  obstructions  may  have  kept  it  at  first  from  being 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  more,  be  swept 
out  of  the  way,  until  at  last  it  might  become  a  natural  drainage- 
channel.  This  is  what  happens  where  either  solids  or  liquids  pass 
over  a  path;  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  happen  where 
the  thing  that  passes  is  a  mere  wave  of  rearrangement  in  matter 
(hat  does  not  dis])hioe  itself,  but  merely  changes  chemically  or 
turns  itself  around  in  place,  or  vibrates  across  the  line.  The 
most  plausible  view  of  the  nerve-current  makes  it  out  to  be  the 
passage  of  some  such  wave  of  rearrangement  as  this.  If  only  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  path  were  to  *  rearrange '  itself,  the  neigh- 
boring parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  their  inertness 
might  oppose  a  friction  which  it  would  take  many  waves  of  rear- 
rangement to  break  down  and  overcome.  If  we  call  the  path 
itself  the  *  organ,*  and  the  wave  of  rearrangement  the  *  function,' 
then  it  is  obviously  a  case*  for  rei)eating  the  celebrated  French 
formula  of  '  La  fonction  fnif  Vorrjane.' 

"  So  nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine  how,  when  a  current  once 
has  travers(Ml  a  path,  it  should  traverse  it  more  readily  still  a 
second  time."  ^ 

Here,  then,  wo  liavo  tlio  oriirin  of  dorrma.  Suppose  to  a 
person  —  call  him  X  —  whose  hrain  is  plastic,  we  utter  the 
proposition  —  A  is  B.  If  prior  to  hearing  this  utterance  X 
lias  entertainiMl  no  expectations  ahout  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  a 
path  of  nervous  discharirt*  will  he  improvised  within  his  brain 
corresponding  to  the  e\j>citation  A  is  B.  If  the  proposition  is 
repeated  often  in  XV  prcseme  this  path  will  he  dix^|)ened,  and 
ilie  ease  with  which  suhscijucnt  di^iharircs  then^through  take 
place  will  he  increased.  After  the  path  has  been  once  os- 
tahlishtvl,  suppi^se  X  is  inforimvl  that  A  is  not  B.  What 
happens?  The  expectation  \\h'w\\  n^latt\<  A  to  B  has  taken  a 
]>ath  which  we  mav  call  tlic  fN  or  affirmative  path  —  hence 
confonniniT  to  the  law  of  habit,  it  will  continue  to  t^ike  the 
path.     That  is,  a  person  \\\  \\h»we  hrain  the  ex|>ectation  A  is  B 
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]\i\<  once  iMi'ii  tlinn)n;:lily  rr^istcrrd  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
|in)|>o<ition  A  is  not  1».  TIm'  n'nsonaMeiiess  of  tlH»  proposition 
will  not  jitfect  the  matter,  hecjiiise  the  channel  coniuH'tin^'  A  an«l 
W  has  lMN*n  estahlishe<l  on  the  is  circuit,  an<l  if  it  has  Ikh-h 
sntliciently  (hM'pt'iietl  no  t»ther  channel  can  thereafter  he  estab- 
lished cf)nne<tin;:  A  an<l  H. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  meditation  that  tin*  circuits  of  nervous 
(lischar«xe  e>tahli'.hed  in  tln»  minds  of  men  hy  means  other  than 
thos<»  of  common  hiis*'  are  the  ^reat«'st  o])stacles  to  their  happi- 
ness. More  ditlicult  to  comhat  tlian  the  physical  harriers  which 
nature  opposes  to  its  pro;;ress,  these  insidious  enemi(»s  of  the 
race  continuallv  swav  society  from  one  course  of  follv  to  another. 
Manv.  if  not  most,  of  the  horrors  of  history  \m\o  arisi'u  —  not 
from  any  neiessary  ohstacles  encountered  in  the  ext«Tnal  and 
inanimate  world  —  hut  from  im|M»rf<H-tions  in  the  constitution  of 
men's  ccH'hral  tissues,  whicli.  structurally  considered,  an*  in- 
si;:nilicant.  'I'h(»  ;:reatest  f<M'  of  man  is,  in  fact,  hnated  in  the 
nerve  suhstance  of  his  hrain  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  race 
from  mi-^erv  can  he  achii'ved  onlv  hv  ovrrcomin^r  an  enemv  thurt 
entrenchetl   in  the  verv  structure  of  its  victim's  nervous  svsteni. 

The  tissues  of  the  hrain,  which  in  youth  an*  plastic  and 
easily  moulded,  proirn-^sively  harden  as  ap'  advanc(»s,  like  the 
other  tis«iue<  of  tin*  Imdy.  A-^  the  l)rain  hard<'ns  tlu*  impr»*ssion«« 
which  ha\e  Immh  ma<le  upon  it  in  voiith,  whatever  thev  an*,  tend 
to  heeom*'  f]\«'d  and  with  ditlicidtv  alterahle.  'I'he  pnu'rx  nniv 
he  eompan'd  to  the  hanirnin^  or  s^ttin;:  «if  rmient,  whi<h  when 
fre>hly  mi\4'il  i>  pla-tic  and  ea>ily  mouhh'd  to  any  form  de>inMl, 
hut  whi<h  L^radnally  hard«'n<.  lo^iuL'  it»«  pla^tit  itv  and  i«»nL'«'alini: 
intn  an  unalteraldf  nnk-Iike  ma^<  thf  form  impp*^*ed  n|>on  it 
while  |)la"*tir.  To  thi<  may  Ki*  trand  thr  extraordinary  pnx  il»-nct» 
of  do;:nia  in  old  p^T-nn-.  Tin*  pr^'LTr-^-JN*'  lo--  of  pla-ti«it\  h\  the 
hrain,  and  ln-n*  e  hv  the  mind.  »au^»*-  ron\irtion»«  niu«-  t-nter- 
taint'd  to  iM-tniih'  in«'radi«  ahK-.  ]n«!i«d.  \]\r  oriL'ina]  im|)re>-ion< 
ma\  Ih'  ^i\  d't'p  and  th«'  h.irdrniiiL'  pr«M  •  -«*  -n  i  nniplftf.  a<  to  ;:ivt» 
ri<e  to  hnal  iu'TadiraM.'  intuition-^.  iii.li-tinL'ui-liahIr  fn>!n  uni- 
versal   in»'ra<iiral>l«'   intuition^,  or  law-  of  th«»ui:lit.      Almost   anv 

m 

pi«<'e  of  nnn-ri!-r  MiMN  he  cnriNtrtt'd  iiito  a  lora!  intuition  hy 
early  and  per-i-t«iit   ijuuleati«»ii. 

Hut  if  the  f«»rtnit<»u-  «*-taM!-!;nu-iJt  and  fixation  of  di'^'hnrjie 
chann«*l>  areount-  for  doLMnati-m.  w'lat  a««ounts  for  t^tmmon 
»M'nM'?  A  -iJLdit  in-jn-,  tii.n  will  rr\.a!  :t.  1  >o;jniati<in,  as  we 
]ia\e  HM-n,  i-^  p'in'ra'l\  d«rivrd  from  t«-t!niony;  hut  «»h«^'rvation 
can  gt'iierate   exjurtations  a<   wrll    a>   li>timony,  and   whi'n   it 
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does  so,  it  generates  them  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion already  discussed  The  reason  for  this  we  may  plausibly 
seek  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 
The  higher  animals  being  exposed  to  a  much  greater  variety  of 
environmental  conditions  than  the  lower,  a  much  wider  variation 
in  the  mode  of  reacting,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  con- 
ditions, is  required  of  them.  If  a  nervous  structure  capable  of 
making  such  variable  response  is  not  developed  the  animals 
perish,  because  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  means  to  the  end 
of  preserving  their  life.  Hence  only  those  survive  in  which  the 
appropriate  nervous  structure  is  developed.  Now  expectations 
generate  actions,  and  any  nervous  structure  which  generates 
expectations  from  experience  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
formulated  in  our  discussion  of  induction  will  fail  to  make 
the  resulting  actions  appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 
Hence,  in  the  essential  details  of  life,  the  inductive  method  is 
followed,  and  the  patlis  of  nervous  discharge  determined  by 
common  sense  alone  are  those  which  have  been  built  into  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  higher  animals  by  the  process  of  natural 
selection,  llonco  tlioy  are  not  fortuitous,  but  derived  from  uni- 
versal experienco:  not  by  the  actual  inheritance  of  experience, 
but  by  the  survival  of  those  organisms  alone  which  developed 
nervous  structures  ada})ted  to  profit  by  it  in  the  degree  required 
for  survival. 

In  its  primitive  form  the  process  of  adapting  an  animal's 
means  to  its  ends  is  purely  automatic  —  a  mere  reflex  action. 
It  is  then  known  as  in.^tind.  In  the  liigher  animals,  and  con- 
spicuously in  ninn,  instinct  develops  into  voluntary  adaptation 
based  u])on  expectations  generated  by  experience.  It  is  then 
called  reasoniiKj.  If  the  common  processes  by  which  experience 
generates  expectations  are  analyzed  they  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  inductive  and  deductive  operations  expounded  m 
Chapter  2,  the  mathematicnl  expression  of  which  is  a  peithosyl- 
locrism,  and  the  necessarv  foundations  of  which  are  tliree  uni- 
versal  intuitions,  viz.,  th(^  law  of  contradiction,  and  the  two 
inductive  postulates  —  those  of  existence,  and  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature.  Analysis  of  the  common  operation  by  which  ex- 
pectations generate  voluntary  acts  leads  to  thQ  discovery  of  the 
chresyllogism,  the  application  of  which  to  the  determination  of 
the  presumption  of  hnp})iness  of  alternative  acts  results  in  the 
theory  of  utility.  The  nature  of  the  sensations  of  ])l(>asure  and 
pain  themselves,  as  well  as  our  inability  to  discover  any  one  spe- 
cifiable distribution  of  those  sensations  in  space  or  time  of  more 
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pipmifioance  to  sontiont  (Toation  than  any  other,  loads  to  the 
(liscoverv  of  the  principlo  of  preference  and  the  dilemma  of  dis- 
tril)ution  as  the  only  founchitions  of  a  consistent  application  of 
a  chresyllo^ism  ;  that  is,  any  other  foundations  would  snhstitnte 
lcK*al  for  universal  considerations,  and  thus  h'ad  to  ineonsistency. 
Ifenrr  utt'litarinnism  us  the  coinrnoii  sfn^r  si/strm  tff  uinrnls, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  only  consistt'ut  ap|»li(atii>n  of  the 
common  ojH^ations  of  the  mind  to  tlie  conduct  of  moral  heinjrs. 
Why  nature,  whenever  she  produces  hcin^xs  capahh'  of  adapt 
in^  means  to  ends,  always  recjuires  of  thcrn  the  same  mental 
of)i>rations  we  cannot  tell,  nor  can  we  tell  why  no  other  opcni- 
tions  can  lead  to  knowled<:(».  It  is  all  a  part  of  that  j)rofnundly 
significant  unity  of  creation  which  excites  our  curio<itv  without 
satisfying  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  common  mind  revealed 
to  us  as  the  universe,  is  so  constituted  that  throuj^h  tlK»s<*  com- 
mon proc(\<ises,  an<l  apparently  throu^rh  no  others,  it  is  ahle  to 
comprehend,  and  may  eventually  direct,  itself.  What  ap'ncie*? 
S4*ntient  nature  may  succeed  in  creatin;^  tliroutrh  whirh  to 
achieve  her  end  —  which  can  scarcely  W  other  than  univer^^al 
happiness  —  we  do  not  know;  hut  if  w«^  assume  tliait  man,  how- 
ever f<M'hle  his  present  powers,  is  destined  to  Immouh'  such  an 
atrent,  then  it  is  his  ohvious  dutv  ceas<'h^sslv  to  seek  said  end  hv 

•  •  •  • 

means  of  that  common  sense  with  which  nature  throu^rh  her  in- 
scrutahh*  operation^  has  emiowed  every  moral  hein;:,  and  in  the 
ahs<'nce  of  which  all  seekin*:  is  in  vain. 

I'he  examination  \\v  ha\e  made  of  tin*  oriiiin  of  jud;:ment< 
derived  from  common  sen<e  and  from  do;jma  respect ivelv,  re- 
veals the  universal  distinction  l>etwe«n  tin-  two.  YV/r  /»></  dr- 
rivf  thrir  (luthnriitf  from  tlir  oriijiiuil  strwturt'  or  cofisfif iifinn 
of  ihe  wind — tlic  smttnl  frnm  its  pnrt'tus  histmi/.  The  first 
owe  their  acceptance  to  their  rrtjsttfinfd'  k* ss  —  tin*  MHt)nd  to 
their  prinnttj.  The  first  are  functions  of  previous  hi>tory  at 
all,  Innause  the  rational  faculty  can  prnnoiiin,-  jndirment  only 
on  such  experieuct'  as  is  hrou^rht  to  its  attinti<»n.  and  this  varies 
in  each  individual.  Otherwise  it  is  indepi  ndent  nf  previ«>us 
historv.  The  .-emnd  dejM'iids  uj>nn  nienmrv  al«»ne  an«l  i>  inde- 
|>4*nd<'nt  of  the  rational  faculty.  Hence  a  do^Mua  lan  only  bo 
valid  hy  accident. 

If,  as  we  infer,  the  inductive  metho<l  nf  arriviuL'  at  jiidirinents 
results  from  the  cnn>tituti«>n  nf  the  niind,  while  tin*  dn^jtuatic 
meth<Kl  re'^ult"  fn»?ii  it-  pn'\iou<  hi-t«»rv.  we  shoui'l  e\p«t  t  t«> 
find  the  fir^t  method  uni\ersal  and  inheritahle,  the  >er«>n.l  hmil 
and  uninheritahle;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  timl.     As 
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already  noticeil,  sentient  l)eings  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  in 
all  periods  of  history  use,  and  have  used,  the  method  of  common 
sense  in  their  daily  life.  An  animal  left  to  himself  spontane- 
ously adopts  it  in  controlling  his  acts.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
acquired,  and  in  faet.  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  most  essential 
affairs  of  life,  it  cannot  he  eradicated  bv  education.     Hence  it 

ft 

is  not  only  universal  hut  inheritable,  i.  e.,  independent  of  edu- 
cation. That  dogmas  are  local  is.  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter 
of  familiar  observation.  Each  l(H*ality,  each  period  of  history, 
has  its  own  dogmas:  those  peculiar  to  a  given  place  at  a  given 
time  being  determined  by  various  accidents,  for  it  is  as  true  of 
communities  as  of  individuals,  that  their  dogmas  are  due  to 
their  previous  history.  ^lorcover,  dogmas  are  uninheritable. 
A  child  assuuK^s  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  community 
in  which  he  is  brought  up :  not  those  cherished  and  practised 
by  his  ancestors,  unless  indood  they  happen  to  be  the  same.  A 
Christian  child,  if  brought  up  by  ^lohammedans,  will  be  a  Mo- 
hammedan, if  by  Buddhists,  a  Huddhist,  etc.  The  dogmas  of 
his  ancestors,  being  accjuiriMl  characters,  are  not  transmitted, 
nor  is  there  even  a  tendency  t(>  their  transmission.  Xo  dog- 
matic sect  which  fails  to  provide  means  of  establishing  the 
appropriate  discharge  clinnnrls  in  tlie  brains  of  each  generation 
as  it  arises  can  long  maintain  itself.  This  precaution  once 
tak<'n,  any  sect,  wlirtluT  its  doctrines  be  true,  false,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  may  be  indefinitely  maintained  through  the  laws  of 

mental  habit. 

Frnm  these  considerations  it  is  perhaps  clearer  why  conscience 
as  an  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  is  of  no  value.  That  which 
the  conscience  of  a  given  individual  approves  or  disapproves  is 
(letermineil  hv  his  ])revious  history:  this  in  turn  is  usually  de- 
termined by  the  previous  history  of  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a  memh(T,  for  it  is  the  a])])roval  or  disa})proval  common  to  his 
communitv  or  some  part  of  it  which,  in  general.  det(»rmines  his. 
Ilenc(^  to  leave  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong  to  con- 
science is  to  leave  it  to  th(»  accidents  of  history.  As  Montaigne 
remarks:  *  The  laws  of  conscien(M\  which  we  pretend  to  be 
derived  from  nature,  proceed  from  custom."  Two  thousand 
vears  ago  the  same  obs(»rvation  was  made  by  Herodotus: 

"  If  any  one  sh<ndd  propose  to  all  men  to  scdect  the  best  institu- 
tions of  all  that  exist,  each,  after  eonsi<l<'rin>r  them  all.  would 
eli(M)se  their  own;  so  (vrtain  is  it  that  each  thinks  ins  own  institu- 
tions by   far  the   best.     .     •    .     That    all    men    are   of   this  mind 
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roKpectin^  their  own  institutions  may  be  inferred  from  many  and 
various  proofs,  and  amonf?  them  by  the  following?.  Darius  having 
summoned  some  Oreeks  under  his  sway,  who  were  prf»sent,  askcn] 
them  *  for  what  sum  they  would  feed  ui><)n  the  dead  bodi(»s  of  their 
panmts.'  They  answered  that  they  would  not  do  it  for  any  sum. 
Darius  afterward  having?  summoned  some  of  the  Indians  ealh'd 
Callatians,  who  anj  aceustonuHl  to  eat  their  pan*nts,  askod  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Oreeks,  and  who  were  infornMni  of  what  was 
said  by  an  interpn'ter,  *  for^what  sum  they  wouhl  oons<»nt  to  bum 
their  fathers  when  they  die'  ;  but  they,  making?  loud  exclamati<ins. 
bejrjred  he  would  speak  words  of  frcHKl  omen.  Such,  then,  is  the 
efft'ct  of  custom;  and  Pindar  appears  to  me  to  have  sai<l  rightly, 
*  That  custom  is  the  king  of  all  mon  *  *'  * 

The  discusiiion  in  Chapter  4  of  the  doj^matic  standards  suf- 
fices to  show  that  in  jwlitical  affairs  custom  is  to-<lay  as  much 
the  "king  of  all  men"  as  in  the  davs  (»f  Pindar.  l*n)tero- 
mania  is  as  universal  as  the  laws  of  habit  which  cause  it. 

The  real  relation  of  that  which  is  conscientious  to  that  which 
is  right  or  to  that  which  is  useful  is  now  obvious.  Conscience, 
when  it  has  anv  use  at  nil,  is  incrciv  a  nuMn<  of  inc  rca^^iu''  the 
surplus  of  happiness.  It  is  a  kind  of  haliit  fost'-rrd  in  y«)uth, 
a  predisposition  to  conform  to  the  j)nH'cj»ts  of  soiui»  particular 
code  of  morals.  Whcthrr  it  is  usc^ful  or  not  irill  tfrjunil  upon 
the  rodf*  of  morals,  A  conscientious  net  may  or  niay  not  be  a 
right  act.  The  Thugs  in  strangling  tlicir  \i<tini^.  the  t>ni«<T»*  of 
the  Incpiisition  in  burning  hcntics,  Clinrlc<  l\  in  ordering  the 
massacre  of  St.  I^artholonu'w,  were  probably  connnitting  rini' 
ftt'\rnii(Mis  act.<,  but  were  tbcy  for  that  rca-on  r»///W  a»  t<?  If  so. 
to  assert  that  anv  given  act  is  riglit  inav  br  true.  l>ut  it  will  not 
be  inten*sting.  We  are,  in  fart.  cntitbMJ  to  jin  an-\v»T  to  the 
incjuirA*  —  What  acts  mnjUf  conscience  to  aj>prove  jin«l  what  acts 
ottfjht  it  not  to  appmvi"?  In  the  detiniti'Mi--  nf  rl'jht  an*]  timtnj 
heretofore  given  we  have  the  inean-^  of  supplsiuL'  an  an-Nser  to 
that  incpiiry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  atTnt.lmL'  an  «»\pl.in  ition 
of  the  fact  (noted  on  page  IvO)  that  th«'  di-tincti<»n  b«  t\v«i-n  act< 
which  should  Ih\  and  tbos<^  which  sbouM  not  be  M»iniiiitted, 
when  sjiid  acts  alTect  the  intere-t<  of  bini  nn'io  <Mjniii!t^  tbem 
onlv,  carries  with  it  no  notion  of  nioral  obii:_':jti'»n  fn'tV.'«d  or 
violated.  As  has  been  more  tlian  nfni»  remarked.  t'n*  al!  but 
uni\ers4il  impulse  <»f  organi>in'i,  inilinlinir  man.  i-  t<»  ait  ego- 
tisticallv.  Hut  tb«'  dilTerence  betu«-<'n  rii'lit  a»  i--  an«i  \vn»nL:  ones 
is  not  a  ditTercnce  concerne<l  with  one  indivi<lual,  Imt  with  all 
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individuals  whom  any  of  the  alternatives  possible  may  affect. 
Tlierefore  to  induce  an  individual  who  is  a  member  of  society 
to  do  right,  we  must  emphasize  his  duty  to  others,  since  the 
emphasis  of  his  impulses  is  upon  his  duty  to  himself.  Moral 
precepts  do  not  need  to  emphasize  a  man's  duty  to  himself  — 
self-interest  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  that  —  and  as  moral 
obligations  are  associated  with,  or  imposed  by,  moral  precepts, 
they  become  associated  only  with  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  as  it  concern  otliers,  and  the  distinction  between 
what  should  be  and  what  should  not  be  done,  when  a  man^s  acts 
concern  liimself  alone  therefore,  carries  with  it  no  sense  of  moral 
obligation  fulfilled  or  violated. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  should  found  a  code  of  morality 
on  the  utilitarian  doctrine.  Such  a  code  would  embody  but 
one  universal  precept:  "Do  that  which  presumably  will  result 
in  the  greatest  sur})lus  of  happiness."  Should  a  community 
adopt  this  as  its  code,  and  train  the  conscience  of  youth  to  con- 
form to  it,  then  a  right  act  would  always  be  a  conscientious  act, 
a  wrong  act  an  imconsciontious  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  a  code  of  morality  bo  embodied  in  the  precept  "  Do  that 
which  presumably  will  result  in  the  greatest  surplus  of  un- 
happiness '' — a  conscientious  act  would  always  be  a  wrong  act, 
and  it  would  onlv  he  an  unconscientious  act  which  could  bv  anv 
possibility  he  right.  According  as  a  co(l(»  of  morality  tend?  to 
approxinuite  to  the  utilitarian  code,  conscience  will  be  desirable 
and  the  more  conscientious  people  are,  the  better:  according  as 
it  aj>pro\imates  to  the  anti-utilitarian  v(n\{\  conscience  will  be 
undesirable,  and  the  less  conscientious  people  are,  the  better, 
^lost,  and  probably  all.  codes  nt'  morality  approximate  more  or 
l(»ss  closely  to  the  utilitarian,  and  the  Christian  code  as  em- 
bodied in  th(»  (lolden  IJule  expresses  the  utilitarian  code  in  lan- 
guage ada})te(l  to  the  comprehension  of  the  untutored  mind. 
Therefore,  conscience  has  come  to  l)(»  confounde(l  with  the  end 
which  it  is  the  principal  purj)os(»  of  conscience  to  promote. 
(U)tisrlrn('r  ?*>•.  in  fart,  a  icst  of  rJianirtrr  atxl  noi  of  rondurt. 
The  conscientiousness  or  imconscientiousness  of  an  act  is  a 
function  of  him  who  commits  it  only.  Its  rightness  or  wrong- 
ness  is  a  function  of  its  total  c^lfect  on  ])leasur(»  and  pain.  An 
individual  completely  isolatcnl  from  otluT  sentient  beings,  one 
whos(»  acts  could  alTeet  none  but  himself,  would,  according  to  our 
definition,  be  doing  right  oidy  when  he  acted  egotistically:  it 
would  b(^  his  (hity  to  he  as  lia]>pv  as  possible,  since  only  by  so  do- 
ing could  he  increase  the  total  surplus  of  liappiness.     It  is  solely 
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In^ause  his  acts  afToet  the  happiness  of  other  hein^rs  that  man 
hlumhl  ever  be  called  upon  to  deny  himself;  for  it  is  ohvioiH 
that  if  he  sought  the  interests  of  hims<'lf  alon«\  he  would  only 
too  often  increase*  his  own  happiness  at  the  cost  of  that  of  others, 
and  if  in  so  doin^  he  diminished  the  hap|)iness  of  others  hy  an 
amount  pn'ater  than  that  hy  which  he  increasinl  his  own,  lu» 
would  he  con)mittin»r  a  wron^  act  —  provid<Ml,  of  course,  that 
he  was  not  forcrcl  to  do  so  hv  lack  of  lH'tt<T  altt'rnativi-s. 

Thr  thf'ory  herein  criticized,  that  ri'^ht  and  wron;:  may  l)«» 
distin;^aiished  hy  a  moral  faculty  or  consticncf,  I  hav«'  callrtl 
infuttionisru.  Hcntham  calls  it  thr  thvnnj  of  ififmjfdthy  and  an- 
tijMiihij,  an<l  comments  upon  it  thus: 

**  By  the  princii>ie  of  sympathy  and  anti[mthy.  I  mran  that  prin- 
ciple which  a]»pn»v«'s  of  or  disapproves  of  tHTtaiii  actions,  not  on 
nci'ount  of  their  tending  to  aujrnient  the  happiness,  nor  yet  on 
ae<'ount  of  their  ti'iulin^r  to  diiniui.sh  the  happine>>  of  the  party 
whoM'  int^Test  is  in  (pie>tion.  hut  merely  In-eauM*  a  man  finds  him- 
self dis|M>s<'d  to  ap|>rove  or  <lisa])prove  of  them:  holding  up  that 
api)rohation  or  di-approhation  as  a  sutlieient  reason  f(»r  its^df.  and 
diselaimin^r  the  in'e<'s>ity  of  loukiujr  out  for  any  extrinsic  prround. 
Thus  far  in  the  p'ueral  <lepartiiH-nt  of  morals:  and  in  tlu'  par- 
ticidar  tlepartment  (»f  polities,  measuring  out  the  (puintum  (as 
well  as  determining  tlu*  ^rrouiul  )  of  punishment,  by  the  de^rre<'  of 
tla*  <lisapproha!ion. 

**  It  is  manif*  -^t,  that  this  is  rather  a  ]>rineiple  in  name  than 
in  ri'ality:  it  is  not  a  po>itiYi»  ]>rineipb'  of  itself,  so  nnieh  as  a 
term  employtd  to  Ni^nify  the  ne;rati'»n  of  all  prineipli'.  What  one 
exjK'^'ts  to  find  in  a  principle  is  si»methin^r  that  |x»int>  out  -onw 
ext«'rnal  ('on-idrratinn,  as  a  means  of  warrantin^r  and  ^ruidin^f 
the  interuid  •M-ntiiiHnts  «»f  approhatinu  and  di>approbatiMn :  this 
exiH'etati<ni  i>  but  ill  fultilled  by  a  propu^ition,  whieh  d«K«»  n«  ither 
mon*  n<»r  le<<  than  h*ijd  up  ea<'h  of  ihox*  Miitinunts  as  a  promul 
and  standard  r<»r  it>4*lf. 

**  In  bM>kin>f  i»v»  r  the  eatab'irue  of  lunnan  aetion<  (say^  a  par- 
tizan  of  this  prineipb)  in  opIit  to  det«Tmine  wi»irh  «»f  thnn  an* 
to  U»  nuirked  with  the  M-al  of  fli>approbati««n.  y..\i  n«  i  d  but  t«» 
take  (Munx'l  of  y«»nr  **\\\\  f«elinir>:  what«  v»  r  y..u  tind  in  y»\irMlf 
a  pro|K-n>ity  to  r^ndt  nni.  i>  wr«»n;r  fnr  that  v«  ry  n  ;»-  ii.  F.«r  th«* 
same  rea'^on  it  \^  aKn  mett  for  piMii-liiiunt  :  in  what  pr«»|i..rti'»n 
it  is  advert'  to  utility,  or  wlnthir  it  U*  adv«r^'  to  niilitv  at  all. 
i*»  ii  matter  that  n^ake«^  um  ditb-n  ihm'.  In  that  >aini  /  r-  /'■  r'i..M 
al-o  it  is  meet  for  ptmi-iuiMnt  :  it  y<'U  hat*'  inm-h.  puni-h  ni'Sfh: 
if  you  hati*  littlr.  puni-h  littl«-:  pnni-h  a-  y..\j  hatr.  It*  v.-  i  hat»» 
not  at  all.  puni-h  n«'t  at  idl :  the  tic.'  btljuLr"  i«f  tht-  -"'d  .ir«  n  ^t 
t«i  U*  uviTlnirni-  and  tyranni/td  by  tin-  har-h  and  ru;:;:i  d  ili«'taN  ^ 
of  politi<*al  utility. 
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"  The  various  systems  that  have  been  formed  concerning  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  One  account  may  serve  for  all  of 
them.  They  consist  all  of  them  in  so  many  contrivances  for 
avoiding  the  obligation  of  appealing  to  any  external  standard,  and 
for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  of  the  author's  sentiment 
or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself.  The  phrases  different,  but  the 
principle  the  same."  * 

In  these  words,  penned  more  than  a  century  ago,  Bentham 
exposed  the  folly  of  intuitionism.  That  an  exposure  so  clear 
should  have  bwn  itrnored  by  later  writers  shows  that  the  human 
mind  finds  it  as  difficult  to  comprehend  that  which  is  too  simple, 
as  that  whicli  is  too  complex,  for  nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
the  universal  moral  fallacy  here  referred  to;  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  its  significance  is  anywhere  comprehended.  Hence 
I  deem  it  wise  at  this  point  to  essay  the  task  of  discussing  more 
fully  a  matter  so  vital.  T  believe  nothing  more  worthy  of 
comprehension  can  be  suggested  to  human  beings  in  the  present 
oonclition  of  their  mental  habits.  Certainly  nothing  so  im- 
portant is  treated  in  this  work.  Let  us  attempt  then  to  make 
it  even  plainer  than  Beiithain  made  it. 

Human  acts  may  be  classified  in  an  indefinite  number  of 
wayr.  To  two  of  these  ways  I  desire  to  call  attention.  First, 
they  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Those  which  are  approved  by  a 
given  individual  or  individuals,  (b)  Those  which  are  not. 
S(»cond,  thoy  may  l)e  divided  into  (c)  Those  which  at  the  time 
of  their  commission  afiord  the  maximum  presumption  of  happi- 
ness, (d)  Those  which  do  not.  The  first  distinction  is  that 
which  intuitionism  expresses  by  means  of  the  words  right  and 
trrotuj.  The  second  is  that  which  utilitarianism  expresses  by 
the  same  words.     L(4    us   examine  the   intuitional   distinction. 

We  have  already  shown  that  an  individual's  or  a  community's 
approval  and  disa])])n)val  is  not  a  test  of  anything  but  the  influ- 
ences to  which  his  or  its  mind  happened  to  be  exposed  during 
the  period  of  plasticity;  hciue  it  is  valuelc^ss  as  a  t{»st  of  anv- 
thing  wortliv  to  bo  a  guide*  to  con(hict.  Moreover,  if,  ignoring 
this  fact,  we  nttempt  to  make  a])pr()vjd  the  test  of  right  and 
disapproval  the  test  of  wrong,  we  an*  led  into  a  contradiction, 
because  if  a])proval  is  tlie  test  of  rii^lit,  then  anything  which  is 
approved  must  he  right,  since  it  meets  the  ti^st  of  right,  but  th»» 
same    acts   that   are   approved    by    some   individuals  are   disap- 
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provf»d  by  others.  Henco  some  acts  must  be  both  right  and 
wron;^^  sin«»  thev  mo<*t  both  tests,  and  as  wrong  acts  are  of  the 
class  riiff  right  act^,  it  follows  that  some  acts  arc  both  right  and 
not  right  —  that  what  is,  is  not.  To  this  c-ontradiction  as  the 
first  horn  of  the  dilcinina,  or  to  the  iisi'  of  the  terms  rifjht  and 
wrong  in  an  emasculated  and  inc(mse(|U(»ntial  meanin/'  as  the 
siTond,  every  intuitioiiist  is  forced.  If  he  att<'m|)ts  to  es(aj)e  the 
lir>t  horn  by  maintaining  that  approval  and  (lisa|)proval  nnusti' 
intr  right  and  wrong  resjM'etively,  he  is  impaled  upon  the  s^nond, 
and  finds  himndf  proposing  an  immaterial  distinetion  in  ex- 
|M*rien<-<'  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  the 
s4*con<l  horn  by  maintaining  that  approval  and  disapproval  an' 
the  trsts  of  right  and  wrong  respittively,  he  is  impalcil  upon  the 
first,  and  finds  himsidf  uttering  a  contradiction.  We  may  call 
this  the  Dilemma  of  Intuitionism.  As  Hentham  savs,  every 
moral  co<le  which  has  ever  been  pro|)osc»d,  with  the  exception  of 
utilitarianism,  is  intuitional,  the  difference  being  one  of  phrtu^e- 
olmpi  alone:  for  however  much  men  mav  refer  their  moral 
precepts  to  this  or  that  authority,  natural  or  supernatural,  their 
<»\Nn  approval  thereof  is  the  n'al  test,  as  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  they  promptly  reject  any  j^recept  which  they  disiijjprove. 
This  is  notoriously  true  of  all  theological  systems,  in  which  the 
approval  (»f  (J(m1  is  obviously  governed  by  that  of  man,  although 
the  imputation  is  tlu»  n*verse.  In  the  progress  t)f  ('hristen<lom 
from  barbarism,  for  example,  men  never  discoveretl  that  (iod  dis- 
a|)provc<l  a  practice  until  after  the  discovery  that  it  met  with  their 
own  disap|>roval.  Nor  are  those  who,  rejecting  all  supernatural 
authority,  s«'ek  to  formulate  a  code  of  morals  u|)on  s(»me  bujil 
intuitive  principle,  in  any  better  j)osition,  since  in  the  end  tbcy 
can  only  succe<'d  in  classifying  their  own  ap|)robations  and  tli^- 
appn>bations. 

It  is  commonly  supp(»s<'d  that  the  dilemma  of  intuitionism 
may  be  escapetl  by  the  u<e  of  various  so[)hists'  lompaitions. 
Among  those  much  used  for  this  purpos*'  are  tiie  t<'rms  "  ab-^o- 
lute  right  *'  and  **  reljitiv«»  riglit."  with  meanings  a})|)arciitl\ 
about  <Hjuival«'nt  to  *'  absolute  x  "  and  "  relative  x."  The  arL'u- 
ment*i  bas<'d  upon  tlii>  >uppo>ed  distinction  are  purely  verbal. 
Another  familiar  mode  nf  escaping  the  dilemma  i'i  through  the 
erinteiition  that  approval  is  n«it  the  te-t  of  ri::lit  (smmtimes 
th«*  term  **  absoluti'  right  "  i<  used  here)  but  is  tlic  te-t  of  what 
each  individual  hrli>rrs  to  be  riidit.  l*'\eii  were  >ncli  a  truism 
jHTtinent  it  would  c oiitriloite  nothiui:  t<»  tlie  «i«)!iition  of  the 
ditliculty,  since  "  \ihat  a  per-on  iMlieve:   to  be  ri^'lit  "  i-  a  |>hra-e 
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exactly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  "  what  a  person  approves.** 
Obviously  then,  everyone  must  approve  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  because  he  must  approve  what  he  approves. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  distinction  in  experience  which  the 
utilitarian  expresses  by  the  words  right  and  wrong,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  terms  so  applied,  at  any  rate,  are  not  emasculated. 
About  the  importance  of  the  distinction  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. But  can  we  give  a  reason  why  this  distinction  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  guide  to  conduct?  No  we  cannot;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  give  a  reason  why 
any  distinction  suggestible  should  be  a  guide,  since  without  first 
establishing  some  distinction  as  the  foundation  of  a  guide  to 
conduct,  a  reason  for  doing  anything  does  not  exist.  Without 
such  a  foundation  the  word  reason,  as  applied  to  an  act,  is  mean- 
ingless. If  we  consider  the  related  case  of  the  foundation  of 
logic  this  will  become  clear.  We  cannot  give  any  reason  for 
making  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  the  founda- 
tion of  inductive  logic.  Other  foundations  are  proposable  and 
they  might  be  adopted  as  guides  to  expectation.  If  a  direct 
appeal  to  expedience  does  not  convince  a  man  that  a  useful  sys- 
tem of  inductive  logic  re(|uires  the  postulate  of  the  imiformity 
of  nature,  there  is  ccTtainly  no  way  of  proving  that  it  does, 
since  the  postulate  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  proof;  and 
this  difficulty  would  he  encountennl  whatever  postulate  was 
made.  Siinilarlv,  no  reason  whv  the  utilitarian  classification  of 
human  acts  should  he  made  the  foundation  of  morals  can  be 
given.  It  would  he  almost  like  trying  to  give  a  reason  why 
what  is,  is.  That  which  pro!n])ts  us  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  morality  may,  however,  he  discovered  by  an  operation  no  more 
complex  than  an  examination  of  our  own  minds,  an  operation 
which  if  executed  without  prejudice  will  convince  us  that  an 
act  which  gives  no  being  pleasure  and  saves  no  being  pain,  di- 
rectlv  or  indirectly,  imiiuMliatclv  or  n^notelv,  is  of  no  interest 
to  sentient  beings,  now  or  her(\after;  hut  irJn/  it  is  of  no  interest, 
it  would  he  at  once  ini|K>ssihle  and  unncvc^ssarv  to  explain. 

It  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  utili- 
tarianism is  itself  hut  one  disguise  for  intuit ionism.  the  notion 
being  that  it  is  the  very  common  an<l  natural  a])proval  of  pleas- 
ure ami  disapproval  of  p-iin  whicli  is  the  real  foundation.  A 
glance  at  the  contrasted  distinctions  on  page  '3r)4.  however,  will 
dispel  this  mistak*'.  The  two  bases  of  classification  there  enu- 
merated are  entirely  indci>endent  and  either  could  exist  were 
the  other  incapable  of  existence.     If.  like  some  a<c(^tics,  every- 
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one  disapproved  pleasure  and  approved  pain,  it  would  not  alter 
the  importance  of  the  utilitarian  distinction  in  the  sli;;ht<»st 
decree.  It  is  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  what  (hey  are.  n*)t 
l>ecause  thcv  are  approved  or  disapproved,  that  the  distinction 
is  one  of  cons<»(|uence. 

It  wouhl  he  perfectly  possible  to  divide  human  acts  into  (1) 
Those  which  presumably  n^sult  in  the  maximum  pnMJiiction  of 
sawdust.  (2)  Those  which  do  not:  to  name  the  first  class  of 
acts  riffht,  and  the  second  class  trrong  —  and  upon  tin'  tli-tinc- 
tion  thus  made  to  propose'  the*  foundation  of  a  systrm  of  mornls. 
Such  a  foundation  would  result  in  neither  an  intuitional  nor 
a  utilitarian  system,  but  in  a  sairdmt  system.  It  would  be  of 
little  inten^st  to  sentient  beings,  yet  history  records  many  intu- 
itional codes  of  morals,  or  portions  then'of,  havin«r  no  mon» 
utility  in  them  than  a  sawdust  co<k» — indeed  the  if/imoral 
eo<les  of  asceticism  have  less. 

Althou«rh  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives  to  both  intu- 
itionism  and  utilitarianism  mi<rht  be  su<:^ested,  it  hap]X'ns  that 
none  ever  has  b<H'n.  Hence  we  mny  say  that  at  pns«'nt  utili- 
tarianism is  the  only  alternative  to  intuitionism  and  iHtwti'n  the 
two  everv  nuin  nuiv  take  his  choice.  It  sea  reel  v  sn^nis  possibh» 
that  any  one  who  values  his  own  influenct*  upon  the  >rnti»'nt 
world  which  surrounds  him  can  accej)t  intuitionism  wlim  on«'e 
its  real  nature  has  Ikm^u  revealed. 

But  if  we  do  not  admit  that  approval  and  disapproval  deter- 
mine right  and  wron<r,  we  mu^t  be  prepared  to  find  certain 
ripht  acti*  which  we  disapprove  and  certain  wron<r  ones  wbirh 
we  approve,  for,  as  our  a]>proval  and  disapproval  ]\:\<  U^^n 
largely  detenu ined  by  the  accidents  of  historv.  it  would  indt^^d 
Ih?  extraordinary  if  we  alone  among  the  millions  of  mankind 
had  es<'aped  all  taint  of  the  doirmatic  sanction.  An*  wc  not 
continually  con<hMnning  our  fellow  men  for  di^approviriL'  th«^ 
right  or  approving  the  wronL''**  If  we  are  m»'n'lv  c.ill'nL'  :itt«'n- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  thev  happen  to  apf>r(n'e  what  w«'  b-ipp.  ?)  tn 
disapprove,  the  matter  i<  of  <liirbt  eon>M'<jnfn<'c.  If  uo  an-  r.i"'ii_: 
attention  to  anythiiiL'  more  tluin  tl)i<.  tlni  wf  ranimt  .xjhm  t  to 
es<*ape  a  defect  so  prevalent  as  that  of  approvini'  wnmi'  ;nid  <n*- 
approving  right.  Hence,  not  only  should  we  e\p«N  t  ti»  ♦*!!«!  that 
we  have  this  defect,  but  "ibould  Im^  su<piciou<  of  o'lr-*  l\e-  'f  wc 
find  that  we  have  not,  <ince.  if  that  wbi<h  iiitst*;  our  anpro\al 
coincides  completely  with  tluit  whirli  i<  riirbt.  it  i-  rNir  t^iat 
it  has  come  about  through  our  cinif«»uudin'j'  of  the  two  idea"*. 
If  not,  how  comes  it  that  the  coincidence  i-  completi»? 
17 
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The  fact  is  that  their  own  approval  and  disapproval  is  all 
that  men  generally  have  in  mind  when'  they  speak  of  right  and 
wrong.  Yet  should  we  ask  a  man  if  he  could  give  a  reason  why 
a  particular  act,  a  lie  for  instance,  is  wrong,  he  would  feel 
confident  that  he  could.  He  would  say  that  a  particular  lie 
is  wrong  because  all  lies  are  wrong;  but  this  is  clearly  not  a 
reason ;  it  is  merely  asserting  that  he  disapproves  each  act  of  a 
class  of  acts  which  he  disapproves.  Should  he  say  it  is  wrong 
because  it  is  generally  or  universally  conceded  to  be  so,  he 
would  still  not  be  citing  a  reason,  since  he  would  but  be  substi- 
tuting as  a  criterion  the  disapproval  of  several  persons  for  the 
disapproval  of  one.  He  would  but  appeal  from  conscience  to 
custom.  There  is  an  element  of  strangeness  that  in  an  ag3  so 
enlightened  as  ours  the  most  vital  of  all  man's  interests  should 
thus  be  determined  so  largely  by  the  merest  accident.  We  ac- 
cept the  prevailing  code  of  morals  as  we  accept  the  prevailing 
mode  of  dress  —  because  it  happens  to  prevail.  We  reject  the 
code  of  morals  of  ancient  Greece  as  we  reject  its  costume  —  be- 
cause it  does  not  happen  to  prevail.  Fashion,  to  paraphrase 
Saxe,  "  shapes  alike  our  consciences  and  coats.''  Why  do  we 
look  with  horror  and  protest  on  a  bull  ii^ht  in  which  a  few  ani- 
mals are  made  to  suffer  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  we  look  with 
complacence  and  resi<:nation  on  a  system,  and  a  preventable 
system,  by  which  millions  of  luinian  beings  pass  their  lives  in 
toil  and  misery  and  want,  in  order  that  the  few  in  spending 
what  the  manv  have  earned,  may  add  novelty  to  their  indul<rence 
and  perhaps  variety  to  their  vice?  The  answer  is  easy  to  give. 
It  is  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  the  onei  and  we  are  to 
the  other.  It  is  customary  to  condemn  the  one  and  condone  the 
other.  This  is  enou<^h  for  the  do<;matist.  A  hull  fight  is  wrong. 
The  preventable  perpetuation  of  poverty  is  not. 

Nor  is  the  fundamental  error  as  to  the  foundation  of  morality 
implied  in  the  theory  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  confined  to  the 
unthinking  part  of  the  community.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Bentham,  every  prominent  writer  on  ethics,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  fallen  into  it.  If  we  observe  the  process  they  employ,  we 
shall  find  that  they  systematically  exeludi*  from  the  class  of  right 
acts  all  acts  which  they  disa})prove,  and  from  that  of  wrong  acta 
all  those  which  they  approve,  without  iiKpiirin^  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  approval  and  disapproval.  To  thus  bring  all  acts  to  the 
test  of  their  approval  is  to  beg  th<^  wh(»le  <juestion  and  ns^vme 
the  very  criterion  which  thrj/  profn^fi  io  scrk.  No  wonder  they 
have  made  no  progress  in  two  thousantl  years.     They  will  make 
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no  pro^ops  in  two  thou^iand  or  tw(»nty  thour*an<l  years  more 
unless  thev  aro  prepared  to  say  to  theins<'lves:  **  1,  like  niy  fel- 
lows, owe  many  of  my  beliefs,  jireferenees,  and  antipathic:?  to 
my  e<lueation.  My  education  is  det<Tmined  by  the  previous 
history  of  the  community  in  which  1  was  hrou^dit  up  and  is  a 
function  of  the  accidents  tlicref»f.  I{i;;ht  and  wron<:  are  not 
functions  of  the  previous  history  of  anv  communitv.  Tiien*- 
fore,  I  !nust  exjx'ct  to  lind  anion;;  ri;:ht  acts  some  which  are 
repu^mant  to  mi*  and  which  I  disapprove  and  amon^  wn)n^ 
acts  some  which  attract  mc  ami  which  I  approve.  If  I  reji»ct 
the  approval  and  disapproval  of  others  as  a  ;:uide  to  conduct,  I 
must,  to  he  consistent,  reject  my  own/'  This  impartial  and 
reasonable  attitutle  of  mind  must  Im*  assumed  bef«»re  men  can 
advance  one  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem; 
for  ri;;ht  and  wron^  cannot  be  determim*d  l»y  what  this  or  that 
indivitlual,  or  asseml)ljiL:e  of  individuals,  apprnvrs  or  (lisapprov(»s 
—  but  by  what  .lu-tice,  who  has  no  Incal  >yinpathies  or  anti|>- 
nthies,  would  apprn\r  or  disapprove,  it  is  eh-arly  ab«.urd 
to  ii'st  ri;iht  and  \\r«im:  by  our  aj>|»r<»\al  and  <lisa])|»roval. 
We  should  reverse  the  pnuos — lir>t  a>ei  rtain  the  tlitference 
iM'twfen  riL'ht  and  wron;r,  and  then  te-t  our  ap|»roval  and  dis- 
approval by  it.  Lrt  lis  not  nutkr  mnsci'fn  r  tmr  ijuulr  tu  rifjht 
atul  wruiuj.  Lrt  iis  twili*  rif/ht  autl  vritmj  our  tjtii'h'  t(t  ron- 
mirnrr.  We  uuiy  then  follow  its  bfln'-ts  without  fear  that  our 
acts  an^  controlled  by  the  a«r!dent<  of  our  education. 

Now  th»Te  is  hut  one  tliini:  \\liieh  all  sentient  beintrs  in  all 
time*  have  desire<l,  and  will  a!ua\-  d«'**ire,  to  <r(ure  —  and  tl-at 
is  happiness  —  and  tliere  is  but  one  thin;:  whi«h  tln'v  a*  uni\tT- 
sally  <le-ire,  and  ^^ill  tl«-ire,  to  a\«iid  —  and  that  i<  unhappin«». 
H»'nce  to  -trive  for  anuliiuL'  e\c»'j't  <e<-urini:  the  one  an«l  avoid- 
in;:  the  othrr  as  an  ultimate  md.  i*  to  '-tri\»'  for  what  tran- 
>ient  and  local  influence^  alon»*  havf  (au-»d  u-  to  approNc. 
Tlif  ditTerenei*  betwnn  all  otluT  proj»o-ahle  fud-i  an«l  that  o( 
utility  \>  the  ditTrrence  b.-twrt-n  a  pa>-!nLr  and  a  {H-rmanent 
ideal,  'i'o  >«M'k  to  e-tal»li<li  amouL'  umii  the  approval  of  any  act 
whiih  ha>  no  relation  to  haj»jnn»—  a^  an  tiid.  i>  to  ^i-k  the 
a[»pn)val  of  that  whith  will  no  inopr  nn-ct  \N:th  the  inti'P-t  or 
appro\al  of  our  po*t»*rity  than  th«'  Calhitian  ob!i'^Mti»»n  of  « .itin^; 
our  !-ire-i  inert-  with  our-*.  I»ut  r«»ul<l  w**  «-t.ibIiHJi  thf  ideal 
of  in<  rea-iiiL'  tiie  totaIit\  «»f  ]:appinr--  irrr-jMMti\i  of  it*  lii^tri- 
liution  in  *p.ne  **r  tiii;«-,  wr  tnuld  hr  *urr  tiiat  our  rtTort-  would 
have  no  fn«  re  pa*-in;:  »!T«"t  t<,  but  woidd  1m-  of  interest  to  >4'n- 
tient  hi  in;:*  -o  Ion;:  as  pleasure  and   j)ain  remain  |)erceptible. 
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Custom  to-day  is  in  undisputed  control  of  morality,  but  this 
cannot  always  continue.  Common  sense,  which  has  already 
conquered  so  many  of  the  domains  of  dogma,  will  conquer  that 
of  morals.  Education,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  universal 
moral  disease,  will  also  be  its  cure. 

Though  most  conspicuous  in  moral  issues,  intuitionism  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  them.  It  is  as  common  for  men  to  test 
truth  and  untruth  by  their  belief  and  disbelief  as  to  test  right 
and  wrong  by  their  approval  and  disapproval.  Such  an  inversion 
of  conmion  sense  though  extremely  injurious  in  the  domain  of 
logic  is  even  more  injurious  in  that  of  ethics,  because  of  its 
more  immediate  relation  to  conduct. 

It  has  often  been  observed  and  deplored  that  our  civilization 
is  a  material  one  —  that  it  does  not  extend  to  many  of  the 
affairs  upon  which  the  welfare  of  men  most  conspicuously  de- 
pends. If  the  various  domains  of  knowledge  whose  advancement 
has  undeniably  produced  civilization  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  those  in  which  the  inductive  method  has 
displaced  the  (1o<in^atic,  and  the  advancement  is,  in  general,  pro- 
portional to  th('  (h'^n-cc  of  this  displacement.  It  is  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  material  things  that  tlie  inductive  method  has  most 
completely  disj)()ss('sscd  the  dni:niatic,  and  hence  it  is  in  such 
domains  that  knowlcdixc*  has  advanced.  (Civilization  being  the 
product  of  science  lias  tlierefore  advanced  most  conspicuously 
upon  materialistic  linens.  Durinir  Hie  reitrn  of  dogma,  which  was 
undisputed  (hirin.ir  the  Dark  Al'cs.  civilization  was  dormant. 
When  the  inductiv(»  nj(»thod  shall  have  completely  dispossessed 
the  dognuitic  in  nil  domains  of  knowledne  and  conduct,  as  we 
have  reason  to  ]\()])o  that  in  a  ireneration  or  two  it  will  do,  civ- 
ilization will  cease  to  he  materialistic  only,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  njoral  world,  and  the  policies  founded  upon  that  knowl- 
edge, will  leap  forward  with  tin*  same  freedom  as  that  which 
the  stimulus  of  the  inductive  method  gave,  and  still  gives,  to 
our  knowh^lge  of  the  material  world. 

Indeed,  such  gains  as  have  he<Mi  made  in  morals  since  the 
Reformation,  and  they  have*  hy  no  means  Ixmui  inconsiderable, 
havi»  l)e(Mi  due  to  the  steadv  encroachment  of  the  utilitarian  or 
common  sense  code*  (^f  morale  u])on  tin*  <loi:matic;  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  wlien.-vrr  iiien  point  to  \ho  moral  advances 
which  have  taken  ])lace  since  the  Hark  Ain^s,  they  always  point 
to  the  advancement  of  tlHW(»  aL'rn«  ie<  \vho<e  tendcMicy  is  to  in- 
crease the  haf)piuess  ami  d«Mn'a<»'  tin-  n]diap]>imN<  of  the  world. 
Were  happiness  not  the  end  of  morality  such  advancement,  of 
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cnurso,  would  bo  no  oviih-nco  of  xhv  advancoinont  of  moralitv. 
It  ii*  tmly  )HH'atis4»  iiHMlia'vali^tn  survivr>  |on;r«T  in  tlu*  moral 
tiian  in  t\\r  material  nMlm  that  civili/.ation  n^mains  onr-si<Iefl. 

Tin*  HM'all«Mi  warfare  iHiun-n  n-li^rinn  and  seirnc*'  is  Imt  one 
manifestation  of  the  r)p|Mi>itiMn  JM'twrt d  the  media'val  and  the 
nxNlern  mctlunl  of  distin;:ni<*hin;:  truth  from  untruth  and  ri;:iit 
from  wn»n^;  it  is  hut  a  >jMMial  las^-  of  the  warfare  U'tweru 
intuitionism  and  rommon  h'Uso.  Wherever  tht*  oh!  nietliod 
survives  a  stru^'^de  is  hitund  to  <Keur  as  sunn  as  tin*  new  une 
U».irins  to  enen)ai*h  upon  it.  The  oh!  meth<Ml  ;:avr  us  astndouv  — 
the  new  one  ;;ives  us  astronomy;  th**  old  iin-tlnMl  ;rave  us  al- 
<'hemy  —  tin*  new  om*  ;rives  us  eh«'nii*trv:  tin-  old  mrtluHl  ;:ave 
us  (feni»sis —  the  u^w  nne  irives  us  ;:en|n;:y  ;  the  old  method  in 
nuitliematies,  in  iiietliriiu\  in  hiohpjv,  in  i»h\'>irs.  suh^^tituted 
mysti*ism  for  knou  h-tl;;!*:  th«*  new  mn-  in  all  tli«>e  suhjeets  has 
suhstitutfMl  know|iMi;:e  for  m\^ti^i'-n].  and  it  uill  not  stop 
then*.  The  old  method  has  u'i^en  u*  th«-  pnlnirs  nf  eommene 
—  tht»  new  one  will  ;ri\e  us  the  |Mditir<  nf  utdity  ;  the  old  metluwl 
has  ^ivi'U  us  thi»  moral  code  of  a>eetiri>m  —  the  new  om*  ud! 
^ive  us  the  moral  endr  nf  hap)uneos. 

We  have  thu-^  dilated  with  v»nu*  reiteration  and  at  4nn^iiIiT- 
nhle  h'ujrth  upnn  the  natural  hi^tnr\  nf  dn^inia  hirau-**  in  a  di  — 
eu>-itjn  of  eduratinii  a**  a   farti«r  nf  i-iVu  iin«  \    it    I-*  fiMiilainiiita!. 

77p'  rtiurittirr  rfjrrf  nf  tl  rh,ir  f  mil /'T'  hrnsifn  nf  tin'  tfiLmtnd 
of  intnitinnism  is  ifrnit'r  tiinf  innn  hf^tfth  nuuj  tlmn  tlmt  uf  <i 
cnUt'ijf  rtliii  iitinN.  sim  r  ni  ntif  sff'tl.t'  if  iilnJt,siif<  f»rnf,r"in'n*ui, 
fkiihamntnu.  itiitl  tani-li  nf  Intinnmnui,  The  iniuil  wlii«  h  nnee 
tmistt'rs  it  is  eman*  ipate^l.  Tt>  i!i»*  p!iiln<.n}»hi(-al  i'«lMr.it«»r  the 
ppJtectinn  <»f  the  i|e\ t|n|Mn;^  uiiud  fr-'Ill  aloiH-  nf  it>  pla>tiritv 
I-  nf  paranmunt  interest.  'I'he  i\|Mri«!ne  of  I  i-.t«»rv  and  nf 
e\erN-day  life  telK  u-  that  ih».:ni;it!-!n  i-  tn  Im^  a\iiidid  jiki-  :i 
jM»«itili'nre  -  it  i^  a  menial  and  it ni-.d  •li-tM-i-.  and  ^Imj!'!  !••• 
treateil   as   >urh.      N   it    the   |iT«\;ii!;ni:    i'ri«i  .  •■   -n   tn   tP.iT    i:  ' 

\\\     nn    mean>.        Lnn*'    hrfnn'    tie    \i''ll!!i.j     V.   r.'-\     h.l"    »h-\.  IflM'd 

judL'uient  siijliririit  tn  niidir  it  in  v.i:n«".  :!  i-  *'*•'  '\»x.il»-]\  m- 
fii'tt'd  hv  the  doirnia>,  th''n|i»^'ir;il  an«l  p"!  !  «  .ti.  .it  ;''.#■  tii;-*-  at:d 
jilaci'  prevailing:.  T1m"««-  d^^'ii  a-*  T'''t..:i.r  '.■'■!  !*.i':r  «'wn 
aL'ain-t  enninmn  •.rn-f.  fnr.  «»\\jnL'  t' t:v  -.mt  i  -m  t»»  tin  ir  pr.««r:tv 
nf  IN  i'n}»atii»n  .in«l  n-^t  !«»  t!:«  ir  '•- ..-■  ii.i'-'' •;.  >-,  t' .-x  r.n":- !  '►•• 
di-lndj»'«l  hv  a  d»*ni"n^tratinn  ni  t!..  ir  wwv*  i--  ii.i  ■!<  ii«  •"•.  T'.'.i- 
all  kin«N  **f  *up«T-t!!. ■»!!<,  h.jr'i  !■ -^  ;m'!  ".::!.'  .'.  .!'••  i- 'i-t-j- 
ated  f«>r  L'eneratinns,  *on»e  h«:v::  P«m'.:'  .r  t-i  i-rMin  I-^  i!.i:«^. 
oihiT-  -jireatlin;:  hl.i*  a  mnta::.'  n  l"  ail   p.i:!-  t.f  t!ie  » art!:.      So 
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persistent  are  the^e  constantly  eultiTated  errors,  that  did  we 
not  observe  the  pnx-ess  of  perpetuation  by  education,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  tiiey  were  transmitted  by  inheritance. 
Were  it  possible  tc  chev  k  for  a  single  generation  the  inculcation 
of  the  multitude  of  doirmas  which  are  now  assiduously  culti- 
vated  throiiirliout  the  world,  thev  would  at  once  become  of  no 
more  human  interest  than  the  mMhs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
While  this  metlnxl  of  eihieation  prevails  there  is  no  safety  for 
the  human  race,  for  should  a  dominant  part  of  society  become 
by  any  means  infiHtetl  hy  doirmas  destructive  of  happiness  — 
such  as  the  doctriiios  of  the  ascetics  —  they  might  readily  spread 
them  throughout  tlie  world  and  perpetuate  them  to  a  remote  pos- 
terity. Each  generation  would  register  the  dogmas  it  had  re- 
ceived from  its  predecessor  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  its  youth, 
there  to  become  fixed  by  tlie  o|>enition  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
plasticity,  and  thus  a  world  might  become  permanently  plunged 
in  misery  from  an  infection  starting  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  a 
single  imbecile  or  fanatic.  Ilistor}'  shows  us  examples  of  such 
cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  none  of  which  perhaps  have 
become  universal,  because  in  the  past  there  has  happily  been 
no  ready  means  of  universal  cxintagion.  With  modem  methods 
of  communication  exten<]<'(l  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  con- 
tagion once  starttMl  miglit  hecomo  universal  if  the  advance  of 
science  fails  to  develoj)  a  method  of  inoculation  which  will  ren- 
der the  niin<l  inununo  to  doirniatic  infection. 

Such  a  nn^thod  would  simply  consist  in  inoculating  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  conmion  sense  instead  of  with  dogma.  Very 
young  children  could  not,  of  course,  grasp  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  hut  if  we  wctc  content  to  leave  their  minds  open 
until  prei)ared  so  to  do,  no  harm  would  result  from  delay.  A 
knowledge  of  the  exact  distinction  between  truth  and  untruth, 
correct  and  incorrect,  right  and  wrong,  and  proficience  in  the 
application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  affairs  of  society,  should 
l)e  possessed  hy  every  youtli  e(hieated  in  a  civilized  community. 
Tliese  terms  would  not  then  he  employed  in  speech  or  thought 
merely  to  distinguish  what  is  customary  from  what  is  not 
customary.  The  most  narrowing  influence^  to  which  the  modem 
mind,  educated  or  uneducated,  is  now  subject  would  be  at  once 
removed.  ATcn  with  such  knowledge  would  he  immune  to  soph- 
istrv  whetlier  suggested  hy  their  own  or  other  minds,  and  even 
such  as  were  deficient  in  infomiation  would,  in  general,  be  pre- 
pared to  better  adapt  their  means  to  their  ends  than  the  best 
educated  under  the  present  system ;  for  an  undogmatic  fool  is 
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iM'ttor  oqiiipp<*fl  to  final  witli  practinil  affairs  than  a  (lo|nnatic 
sap'.  It  is  not  sunicirnt  to  |»n*s<TilM*  tho  inotho<|  of  scionw  for 
this  or  that  <lrjmrtnn*nt  of  knowltM|p»;  it  shoiiM  ho  impressed 
npon  thr  student's  mind  tliat  then*  is  no  oth«T  eorn^pt  nietho<l 
—  that  th«'  verv  distinetion  hetwi^n  mrrrrt  an<l  iuntrrrci  judj^- 
nients  is  that  lietwefMi  those  whieli  are  drti*rniined  hv  the  inetlioil 
of  s<-irn(i'  and  those  whiih  are  not.  If  a  sin;;h»  avenue  of  knowl- 
e<l^re  is  h'ft  un,u:uarded,  there  do;rina  will  rnter.  Most  nieu 
apply  the  ni(»thod  of  s<-i<'nee  to  th^^i<•  hranehes  to  whieli  it  ir 
enstoniarv  to  apply  it,  hut  witldiold  it  from  thosi*  from  whieli  it 
is  customarv  to  withhold  it.  F«*w  would  withhold  the  seientif'u* 
method  from  chemistry;  hut  frwer  still  would  apply  it  to  jmiI- 
ities.  N<*wton,  whose  name  stands  first  amon«:  the  masters  of 
science,  wmte  tn'atis4's  on  theology,  hut  h«»  <lid  not  apply  to 
th«*m  the  mt>thod  of  seii»nn».  His  !*rinei])ia  is  prohahly  the  most 
famous  of  seientifif  works,  hut  his  I^^ximii  !*rophetieuin  has  no 
rank  in  litt-nitun*  and  few  havt*  t»Vfr  heard  of  it.  Had  he  ap- 
jdii'd  the  method  of  the  latter  work  to  the  former,  the  name 
<»f  \«'wton  would  hav«"  Im^mi  knt>wn  oidy  to  a  few  antitpiarians. 
Had  he  applii'd  the  iriethod  of  tiii>  former  to  the  latter,  ht>  would 
liave  Imm'H  as  famous  for  his  alMilition  <»f  tluH»lo;:y  as  for  his  dis- 
covery of  jrravitation.  Indeeil,  the  donuiiii  in  wliieh  do^ma  pre- 
vails is  its«'lf  det«Tmini"d  l»\  «lo;:nui  —  the  limits  of  the  author- 
ity of  eu-tom  are  themnhes  suhje<t  to  eustiun  —  an<l  heneo 
it  eoiues  ahout  that  not  oidy  do  do;;!natist-  d«*viate  int<»  e(»mmon 
S4'ns*',  hut  men  «»f  M-ieine  (leviate  into  do^nia. 

Thus  to  jruani  a::ain-t  doL'mati-m  ojM'n-mindi'dni*ss  shouM 
Ih'  ineuleated,  not  in  out'  hrauih  of  kno\\]ed;:e,  h\it  in  all 
hrant  lies.  In  our  examination  of  the  natun*  i»f  know|ed::e  wo 
>howei|  that  eertainty  is  enntlu»«l  to  the  jaw-^  of  tlit»Ui:ht.  Hi*neo 
all  other  knowJedLT*'  mav  !»••  sulijeet  to  tnrn'etion  and  everv  liv- 
jMithesis  is  a  provi^iniial  h\p«»thesi<.  As  knouNdire  advam-«*s, 
therefop*.  M'ieme  i-  tiinlinuallv  ahan«l«»ninLr  *'ld  hxinithe-es  anil 
adoptim:  new  one«i:  hut  this  d'M«^  n.«t  nu;m  t'lat  all  Imt  farmer 
vi«'W>  were  defiMti\i»,  hut  simpl\  that  -«mi«'  of  ilu'in  were.  For 
examph'.  all  the  di*«  «»v«'ri«-i  of  KurlitI  in  i:««Mmlr\.  nio*t  of  tht*s*» 
of  Arehime«li«s  in  pliy-ir<.  ainl  -''im-  **\  th«i*«-  of  Ilippanhus  in 
astronomy,  ha\e  ^to^d  ti:e  te*t  of  t\v»'ni\  « •■iiturie^,  Tlie  n*- 
ai!ju'»tiiifiit  «'f  kM«»M  I»»!::«'  i^  tlif  life  4.f  Mi«n.f ;  it  i*  tin*  death 
of  do;:nia.  Whrii  tin-  fa*!-*  do  n»»t  aL'nt-  with  the  tin'^rx,  Miemt? 
r»*j«Nt«.  the  tht'«»r\  ;  d-'^ma  njiit^  iIm*  la*!"*.  I!«iht  h*-  wlio 
Would  eMii'-i-t*  ntiv  pr.w  li-f  tomnt^in  -♦'n*»-  inu*»t  ketp  \\\<  niind 
ojH*n  e\cn  to  tht-  point  "f  «pi«-ti«»niii^'  the  intthtHl  of  scienco  it- 
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self.  The  very  methods  we  have  considered  of  distinguishing 
expectations  which  will,  from  those  which  will  not,  be  fulfilled 
and  of  distinguishing  useful  acts  from  those  not  useful,  must 
be  regarded  as  open  to  debate.  No  man  is  omniscient.  Hence 
logicians  riiay  have  erred  even  in  those  matters  upon  which  all 
agree.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  likely,  but  the  possibility  should 
alwavs  be  entertained. 

This  attitude  is  the  only  antidote  to  dogmatism,  and  the  mind 
once  thoroughly  inoculated  with  it  will  be  as  immune  as  a  mind 
subject  to  the  laws  of  habit  can  be.  It  is  diflBcult  to  over- 
estimate its  importance  in  education.  Nevertheless,  it  has  one 
disadvantage.  It  destroys  the  beneficent  with  the  baneful  dog- 
mas. Truth,  like  everything  else,  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it 
increases  the  totality  of  happiness ;  but  many  have  made  of  truth 
an  idol  and  deem  it  an  ultimate  end  in  itself.  Scientific  men 
are  particularly  prone  to  this  mistake,  and  the  more  philosophic 
among  them,  like  ClifTord  and  Huxley,  speak  of  the  duty,  or 
sometimes  of  the  "  sacred  ^*  duty,  of  testing  all  beliefs  by  the 
inductive  method.  Wo  have  seen  that  such  a  duty  relates 
only  to  beliefs  which  detennine  acts.  Among  theological  dog- 
mas there  are  manv  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  in- 
ductive  method,  and  yet  it  would  be  far  from  useful  to  destroy 
them. 

"  The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hangman's  whip 
To  baud  the  wretch  in  order;" 

Yet  it  IS  a  useful  whip  for  those  whose  egotism  is  unrestrained 
bv  other  considerations,  and  the  extinction  of  the  belief  in  hell 
which  tlie  advance  of  knowledge  is  now  so  rapidly  accomplish- 
ing, is  by  no  moans  an  unmixed  blessing.  Among  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  society  a  real  belief  in  a  real  hell  would  be  a 
boneficont  dogma,  though  it  would  be  wise  to  mitigate  some  of 
ilie  traditional  fervor  of  the  region.  The  belief  in  immortality 
and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  founded  thereon  may  or  may 
not  stand  the  test  c)f  the  inductive  method :  but  so  long  as  it 
does  not  lead  to  asc(»ticisni  or  other  forms  of  harmful  fanat- 
icism, it  is  not  the  province  of  common  sense  to  attempt  its 
d('-tni('tion.  It  is  of  no  interest  to  inquire  whether  such  an 
jitt«'nipt  would  l)p  successful  or  not;  it  is  sutVicient  that  it  would 
!)(»  wrouL'.  Indeed,  so  long  as  men  make  no  attempt  to  guide 
tlicir  cnnduii  hv  t'cclcsinstical  cosmologv  common  sense  need 
seek  no  (juarrcl  with  it.  There  are  too  many  real  foes  to  fight. 
It  was  only  because  it  permitted  its  dogmas  to  govern  its  acts 
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that  the  church  was  an  a^ciit  of  evil  in  niedijuval  times.  The 
practice  in  this  country  is  now  all  hut  extinct.  We  have  already 
>hown  that  the  Christian  ((mIc  of  morals  is  foundrH.  not  on 
Christian  cosmolo;:v,  hut  (ui  common  S4'nse.  H«'nce  the  only 
surviving  ^oo«l  of  theolo«:y  is  that  involved  in  its  htnclicmt  do^i;- 
nuis.  Tlios**  who  would  dfitroy  tln'iu  hecaus*?  tln\v  are  dogmas 
commit  the  verv  error  thev  condemn.  Ohst-rvin^'  that  dogmas 
when  factors  in  determining  conduet  are  injurious,  thev  con- 
clude that  injuriousne.NS  is  an  esH*ntial  <juality  of  dognnis. 
Hence  they  are  intolerant  of  them  and  In'ronn*  dogmatic  on  the 
su!)j(Ht  of  doguuitism.  Tliry  set  up  truth  as  a  f»ti>h  just  a» 
others  hy  similar  had  rea>oning  s<*t  up  coiim  i^'^tiou^n♦•^s,  or 
character,  or  heautv,  or  wealth,  or  evm  nionrv.  a<  a  fetish. 
Thev  mistake  the  means  for  the  end.  He  who  would  In-  e<m- 
sistent  with  iiimself  cannot  thus  have  a  compound  >hindard. 
Use-judgments  alone  can  inform  us  comerninL'  tin*  u-M-fulness 
or  lack  of  us<'fulness  of  a<ts.  i)ogmas  are  In  n«tinnt  if  tlu^y 
lead  to  a  surj»lus  of  hapj)ine>>;  otherwis**  they  an-  not.  .\  f<K)rs 
para<lisi»  is  hetter  than  a  sageV  j>urgatory,  and  it  i**  sound  phi- 
losopliy  which  holds  that  **  when  ignorance  is  hli^>,  'li^  folly  to 
Im*  wise.*' 

liut  JMH-ause  ignorance  cH(a>ioiiallv  is  hliss.  it  would  he  foljv 
to  encourage  ignoram-c;  for  ignoranct*  is  nnuh  iim»p'  Mfti-n  not 
Idiss,  nor  a  means  to  it,  if,  then,  an  education  in  ^nmnmn  st-nx* 
would  destrov  henrtio'ut  as  well  as  han«'ful  doi^uta-.  \\r  nuiv 
d«'j)lore  it,  hut  it  can  scarcely  furni>h  a  rea*-on  for  th«-  >uppre«i- 
sion  of  common  >cnsc.  To  so  inf«'r  would  indicate  a  vt-ry  de- 
f«*ctive  H'lis*'  of  pr«)portion.  i)ogmati-ni  i^  >o  dan^'crou-.  and  in 
general  so  harmful,  that  we  inu^t  he  read\  t«»  make  gnat  >iicr»- 
tices  to  4'limimite  it  as  a  determinant  of  i'ondu«  t.  T"  .♦-/  sn  in 
thr  primnni  pmrirn'r  of  *  ifut  ijti«>n.  I  haxe  ati«!upt«'!  t«»  -!j«»w 
that  it  is  dogmatism  conduned  with  h»L''»niani.i  w!::tli  pn-venl'* 
men  from  under>tan<iitig  the  nature  of  riL'lit  and  wniui:  it<e|f, 
and  is  the  chief  cau»»e  nf  the  cont'ji-ion  in  tl'«'  i;nd»  r-laiitling 
ami  application  of  tho^4»  term<.  1  >liall  in  tli«*  f«»'.!"W  nii:  chap- 
ter-*  attempt  to  >how  that  it  i-<  doi.'niat:^m  wl.iih  -'.ind-  iM-tuii-n 
man  and  his  own  lia[»pine-.«.  -  that  t'.*-  \\«»rl.i  mu!  i  !»••  i'ih\<-rted 
fnun  uidiappine«  to  happin«  *^  hy  t!:e  -nnp'i-  «  iiiii!r.at:.«n  of 
dogma,  which  now  pn'\ent>  men  fr«'in  p<T( 'In  inj.  n-'t  ""!\  tho 
intere>ts  nf  MMJ.-tN  as  a  whoh-.  hut  of  i  a* !»  nan  mj-Iix  idually. 
iN-rhajK  in  thi^  atteni[)t  1  «-l;all  fail  t"  »arry  » ••i'\ :.  t!«»i;,  |»ut  if 
-o.  I  shall  take  (are  that  tin*  failure  i-  not  due  t"  an\  abandon- 
nicnt  of  coinnion  sen<«'. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SECOND  FACTOR  OF   HAPPINESS 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  have  been  in  some  degree  considered 
what  qualities  of  individual  minds  contribute  to  happiness.  In 
the  present  one  will  be  considered  the  relation  which  the  en- 
vironment —  that  part  of  mind  common  to  normal  individuals 
—  should  bear  to  them,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
The  problem  presented  to  Justice  of  how  to  adjust  the  environ- 
ment of  men  so  that  in  its  reaction  upon  them  it  will  generate 
happiness  with  maximum  efficiency  is  essentially  he  problem  of 
the  en^rincer  who  is  required  to  adjust  the  fuel  supply  and  other 
conditions  of  steam  generation  to  his  boilers,  so  as  to  generate 
steam  with  maximum  efficiency.  We  shall  therefore  approach 
the  problem  as  tliougli  it  were  one  in  steam  engineering,  nor 
shall  we  abandon  the  method  of  common  sense  in  dealing  with 
it  merely  because  it  is  a  problem  of  greater  complexity  than  is 
presented  to  the  engineer.     . 

In  order,  however,  that  the  object  of  Justice  may  be  in  any 
degree  attainable,  it  is  clear  that  not  only  must  there  be  a 
causal  relation  between  a  giv(^n  condition  of  man's  environment 
and  his  ha])piness,  but  it  must  be  a  recognizable  one.  In  order 
to  select  those  conditions  which  will,  and  r(»j(H*t  those  which  will 
not,  increase  happiness  or  decrease  unhap])iness,  we  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  tlinse  which  will  have  an  opj)osit'* 
effect.  Can  experience  supply  the  means  of  tlius  distinguish- 
ing? There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  in  (Mfeet  deny  that 
it  can.  Tbev  have  sonjethinfr  like  this  to  sav :  *' The  world 
cannot  be  made  happy  by  attempting  to  create  (wternal  condi- 
tions of  happiness.  Happiness  is  within  ours(4ves.  One  manV 
meat  is  another  man's  poison.  Glen's  tastes  and  needs  differ 
so  that  we  cannot  lay  down  any  rules  by  which  the  environment 
may  be  made  to  confonn  to  iheni,  for  by  changing  the  conditions 
so  as  to  produce  greater  happiness  in  one,  we  may  produce  less 
in  ai.otlier:  so  it  is  best  to  do  nothing  at  all."  1  believe  we  are 
all  familiar  with  such  fatalistic  rejoinders  to  any  proposal 
which  seeks  to  increase  jov  or  diminish  miser}'  bv  changes  in  the 
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oxtfTiml  world.  \V(*  may  admit,  and  havr  adiiiitttMl,  tluit  Imppi- 
ii«'>s  is  partly  within  <»urs4*lvfs  —  that  th(»  lirst  fartor  of  hnp- 
piiii'>s  invohcs  thr  (|ualiti(s  of  the  indi\idiiaU  and  wc  may 
furtluT  admit  that  an  attrmpt  to  discover  mran>  of  gratifying 
«»viTy  ilrsin*  whith  hy  any  mcmlMT  of  tin*  pn»sfnt  or  fiitun*  jren- 
crations  mi;:ht  Im'  f«*lt,  would  hr  (piitc  futile.  But  is  it  not  |m)s- 
sihlf  to  discover  >oine  eau>Ml  relations  hrtwr<'n  human  environ- 
ment and  hap))ine>*s  >o  ^'I'neral  in  their  ap)dieatinn  a<  to  mak«^ 
the  pH'sumahie  total  surplus  ;:n';it»r  hy  aetin;:  upon  them  than 
hv  i''norin::  Iheuj'r  if  so,  th«'n  the  eonditious  whieh  di*ter- 
mine  useful  aets  are  therehv  fulfilled  and  it  will  he  more  useful 
to  act   upon  our  knowled;re  of  sueh    relations   than   not   tn  aet 

upon   it.      That   i>,  it   will  he  of  Um*  to  enn«.ider  tin-  -eriUld    faetor 

of  happiness,  vi/.,  the  adjustiin'iit  **[  external  e«i!idith»n*,  n^ 
souH'thin;:  whieh  may  he  ehan;:id  for  the  heiter.  (an  any  >ueli 
^'eneral  relailniis  he  eit«'d?  I.«'t  us  si-e.  Out  •»f  I. '"Ml  men,  liow 
luiiny  would  enjo\  hi-in;:  hoiled  in  oil?  .\n-\nr:  n.  H^u  niiiny 
\it»uld  prefer  health  to  ^iekin'-<?  An>uer:  At  lea-t  '.♦!♦!»,  jiroh- 
al»ly  rnon*.  How  many  would  prefi-r  riehi-  to  |»o\rrt\  r  M 
lea>t  1»IM).  pnihahly  more.  How  nwmy  would  prefi-r  eMU-umin;: 
Al<J,iM»o  worth  of  wealth  to  produiinir  it  r  At  ha'^t  l*^".  proh- 
ahlv  more.  If  it  is  admitle*!  that  tliese  an-^wer^  are  rorreet, 
tlnn  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  ^'em-ral  nde-  ronrerniin'  tiie 
ndation  of  nian  ainl  hi>  i-nvironnii'iit  wliieli  it  i-  hitter  to  iih- 
sirv4*  than  to  iLrn«)n».  This  mhh  h  h-in;:  aeknowliijirid,  t>ur  next 
step  is  to  attempt  to  di-:»-over  theni. 

Coid<l  all  indi\idu:d-  hr  "io  mod:»i"i|  li\  inhiTitan«e  ami  edu- 
ration  as  to  attain  p«*rfert  a<laptahi!;t\.  tin  ipie^iiuu*  di-«  U'-'^ed 
in  this  ehajfter  wouM  hr  of  no  liuriian  inten-t.  It  wo'.iM  unly 
Im*  ned-'^'.arx  to  toU'^liliT  uJMt  niean^  would  !»••  1m--i  a«l.ip!'d  ii» 
maintaiiiinj  the  LM'eate>t  population,  for  a  jititirily  .i-l.tpted 
indi\idual  woidd  hr  onr  eapahle  of  hiiin:  a*  happv  a^  I:  -  r.\- 
jMieitv  f«»r  happiiie^.*  wtiuld  prrntit.  irre^pi-Mixe  of  txtfTi!  mn- 
ditions.  Sueli  a  Im-Ihl'  wouM  l»e  iii'!epi-nd' nt  I't"  !i:-  •  ti\  T'-'iiiLfnt 
and  n<»  ailju«»tment^  nili.-r  than  tito-*'  for  t!  ••  n  en-  Mi.iiiit'-n.int  •■ 
of  ^-ntienev.  that  i-*  of  jifi-.  wouM  hi-  P'«;i:':i'.I  to  -.  .:in  i\  i\- 
imum  etVieh-nev.  On  tin*  «»ther  harpl.  \\i  n  .  \!.  rn:il  «on.i  Ti.in* 
nlMa\<  |H-rfeetly  adapti-'l  to  tin-  li-'-in-  ••f  i!^«!:\ii!ri;i!-.  •  ■ -iM  all 
p-r-^iins  irratifv  thi-ir  want**  h\  uh  r«  U  wI-^IiIhl'  "T  •  "•:i!.  ni-liiiir 
that  tJiev  he  L'rati<;i''.  wen*  they  in  t!:«    po-iiji-n  of  Al.i  !.::n  with 

hi-  Iam|».  it  WiMiM  1 ipiallv  unn-e' -- \rv  in  -(i  k  !!:••  i-i»n-:.t:«in«* 

of  fnaximum  etVh  it'!ie\  *»(  nd.iMit  inn  ni'Ti*  r\t^T,i',i'  wmd'l 
i<uj»ply    them.      IN'rfeit    a«laptahilit\    hy   eiiJuT    means,    however. 
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cannot  be  attained.  Men  cannot  in  every  contingency  adapt 
their  desires  to  their  means  of  attainment,  or  adapt  the  means 
of  attainment  to  their  desires.  Hence  the  question  of  improv- 
ing the  adjustment  of  man  and  his  environment — of  adapting 
his  means  of  attainment  to  his  desires  and  vice  versa,  becomes 
of  human  interest. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  this  subject  requires  that  we  estab- 
lish the  foundations  of  a  nomenclature  adapted  to  its  expression. 
Hence  the  immediate  object  of  our  attention  must  be  the  differ- 
entiation of  a  number  of  important  objects  of  experience  into 
classes:  and  the  selection  of  suitable  terms  by  which  to  des- 
ignate  them.  This  essential  digression  being  disposed  of,  we 
may  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  upon  which  efliciency  of  adaptation  depends,  with 
an  increased  power  of  comprehending  them. 

As  long  as  a  being  is  capable  of  voluntary  acts  he  must  com- 
mit them.  Whether  his  attitude  be  active  or  passive,  whether 
he  directs  his  body  or  mind  to  active  effort  or  abstains  there- 
from, so  long  as  his  mental  or  physical  state  is  voluntarily  as- 
sumed, he  commits  a  voluntary  act.  Inaction,  if  the  result  of 
volition,  is  as  much  a  voluntary  act  as  action.  Hence  we  may 
say  that  the  waking  life  of  a  human  being  consists  of  a  succes- 
sion of  voluntary  acts.  The  exceptions  to  this  dictum  are  too 
infrequent  to  merit  discussion. 

Voluntary  acts  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Useful.  (2)  Use- 
less. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  only  interest 
men  can  have  in  the  second  class  of  acts  is  that  implied  in  ac- 
quiring means  of  avoiding  them.  I\^eful  acts  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  Consumptive  acts,  or  those  whose  immediate  result  is 
designed  to  be  an  increase  of  ha})piness,  or  a  decrease  of  un- 
happiness.  (2)  Productive  acts,  or  those  whose  more  or  less 
remote  result  is  designed  to  be  an  increase  of  happiness  or  de- 
crease of  unhappiness.  Another  name  for  productive  acts  is 
labor.  Between  the  consumptive  act  of  an  individual  and  the 
alteration  of  happiness  it  is  designed  to  effect,  there  intervenes 
no  other  vohmtary  act.  Consumptive  acts  may  be  divided  into 
(1)  Those  designed  to  affect  the  individual  committing  them, 
egotistic  consumption.  (2)  Those  designed  to  affect  one  or 
more  other  individuals,  altruistic  consumption.  By  the  word 
consumption  I  shall,  in  general,  refer  to  egotistic  consumption. 
The  submission  by  one  individual  to  the  acts  of  altruistic  con- 
sumption of  another,  is  an  act  of  egotistic  consumption.  Con- 
sumptive acts  furthermore  may  be  divided  into  (1)   Those  de- 
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sijrned  to  result  in  a  surplus  of  happiness,  poifxiive  consumption; 
('i)  Tlios<*  (lesi^Mied  to  n'sult  in  a  surplus  of  unliappin(*ss, 
tliou^rh  Irss  in  (piantitv  tlian  that  involved  in  inaction  —  nv(ja' 
lirr  ('<insuinptioM.  TIm'V  may  aUo  he  hoifi  r;;otistir  an<I  altru- 
istic, and  both  positive*  and  n«';/ativc.  PnMlurtivc  acts  ditTcr 
from  consum]>tivr  in  their  ^rn-atrr  n-motrni'ss  frnm  their  end. 
One  or  more  vuluntarv  iut<  inttTvmi*  In-lMi^'n  them  and  the 
ctr«'ct  upim  ha|»pinc>«i  viiich  thi'V  arc  dr««i;:ned  to  arhieve 
Hence  tlii'V  are  |e>^  likely  to  attain  their  i-nd  than  cun^iumptivt* 
acts  and  the  h>^  likelv  the  mori'  remoii*  they  are.  The  imm*'- 
<iiate  aim  of  eiin>umptive  acts  i<  an  ultiiriate  end.  that  of  pro- 
ductive acts  is  a  proximate  end.  One  proiluee>  an  end.  the 
otliiT  a  mean«i.  The  relation  hct\ve«*n  consumptive  an«i  pro- 
ductive acts  may  he  <'ompared  to  that  hetwefii  tin*  la»-t  operation 
of  a  pnMe-«j  invojvin;:  a  suc<e<^ion  of  opi-ration-,  aiitl  tlie  lir-it 
o|»eration<.  In  the  makin;r  <»f  eotton  <h»th,  the  weavimr  would 
eorres|»ond  tt>  a  con*.nmptive  act.  the  planliiiLr.  <  idtivatniL'.  har- 
votiiii:.  ;:iiininL'.  halinir.  and  ^pinniiiL'  'd*  tl  e  i-oiimh  wou1«I  cor- 
n-pond to  produ<'ti\e  iU\<.  I'lodu<  tl\e,  like  I'tU-umpt  ive.  acts 
mav  he  rtfntistif,  ullrnisftf.  tnfsHirr  and  fi' '!'ifirt\  aiiil  liki'wiM* 
mav  he  -iniilarlv  comhin«'d.  Tl«v  m.iv  al*M  he  di\i«i»d  i!iti> 
(1)  rhtisnnl.  (V )  ('iii'h>i,s'inf,  aeeordin;:  a«.  their  imm»*diate 
•'Ifeit  is  pji-asurald*'  or  n«»t  pii-a^urahie,  I'h-asant  ppnl-ntivi* 
aet- are  di-'tinL'ni^hed  froni  |t«»^iti\e  ron-nmpti\i' «»ni"»  hv  tif  fart 
that   in  the  oni-.  piea^iiire  i-  in<i»l«'ntal  to  the  at  t,  in  tin-  'alH'r. 

it    i-  tl'C  nhji-et    tliertnf. 

K\aii!p!«"*  of  <Mn-umjitivi'  a<  ts  are  ^n<'h  aets  a-  li-ttuinj*  ti» 
nm-ic.  I'H.kini:  at  a  |»lay,  -mokiicj;,  playiiiL*'  LMin*--.  lra\f!!in;^' 
for  pl»a-;nre  ( in\«»l\  itej.  nf  rour-«-,  -oiii«'  produrti\»-  a«t-).  reail- 
iiiL'  -t'^ri"'-  or  portrv,  takiicj  I'l'-iiirin*'.  ♦•!•-.  Kxaii:;*!-  *  •»!'  prudue- 
ti\e  a»  t**  an' >.iu  iuL'  wn^d.  t!ri\inira  hHMimMti\i«.  pa:iit;n_'  ;i  V'^m-i*. 
dr»'*-inLr.    jM'dillinir   lt**' '"rie-.   diL'irinir   jHiiat«n-.    fori:.n«'    iii'T*"-- 

pHnhhtive  ami  liin-^nrnptixe  ait*  an-  tle-ijUiil  T'»  -iati-t'y  d*-- 
-T"'-.  Without  in«j*5iri»i_'  a*  t"  !;«»«  m.iCN  kii---  "f  •'■  -  !••  ua\  i'X- 
i-t.  tun  of  iniport  \i\  w-  \  -v  n.ix  !»♦•  «h-t  n:;x-"  i--!  t  i-  •!•  -^r«-  ti» 
attain  p'ra-iiie.  and  t'  *•  ri'-iri-  t«»  a\"id  p.m.  A  •!•  -*:!-  I'!*-  u'rat- 
it'4-ati«'n  **\  \n  !  ii  h  ri-i;ll-  mi  a  Miip'c,'.  I'l'  pli-a-tir*.  u.-  -' .i!!  ca!l 
a  /'/x/*-;  «-n«  t'-i-  fa  Iiirr  t-i  L'r;it:f\  uMili  n -i;!!-  in  a  -•triilus  of 
pain,  wi-  -':.ill  I  :ill  a  H"-/.  I  ».-.::«■-  may  aI-'»  h-*  h"it!i  ta-"'--.  fin*/ 
n««'«N.  .\n\  nil  an".  «»t)i»  r  than  an  a«  t.  \i!  :«li  nia\  le  i-n;:ih»\tMl 
tM  .itt.rn  a  -'m;-'!:-.  nf  pli  a-':i»-.  \\r  -'  a!I  •  I'l  a  ;<  ■^■''rf*  .:".  m /*  r» 
tttniti.      An\  III*  ah".  <>lh<T  tiian  an  att,  \Oiii  h  ma\  he  iMnp!o\«'d  to 
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avoid  a  surplus  of  pain,  we  shall  call  a  negative  desideratum. 
Desiderata  may  be  either  external  or  intenial.  Anything  about 
us  which  may  be  put  to  a  useful  purpose  is  an  example  of  an 
external  desideratum.  External  desiderata  may  be  divided  into 
material  and  non^maierial ;  the  first  being  material  objects  or 
combinations  of  the  same;  the  second  being  functions  of  the 
relative  positions  or  motions  of  material  objects,  comprising 
force  and  energy-.  Material  desiderata  whose  quantity  is  suffi- 
ciently restricted  to  give  them  a  value  in  exchange,  that  is,  to 
make  men  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  obtain  them,  con- 
stitute wealth.  We  shall  frequently  use  the  word  wealth  as  if 
it  was  equivalent  to  desiderata,  because  it  is  more  familiar  and 
will  result  in  no  misunderstanding.  Character,  intellect,  ca- 
pacity for  pleasure,  education,  etc.,  constitute  internal  desid- 
erata. 

Now  amoncr  external  desiderata  there  are  some  which  need 
little  or  no  adjustment  in  order  to  satisfy  desires  or  wants  — 
they  require  no  productive  acts  —  no  labor  —  to  adapt  them  to 
consumption;  there  are  others  which  do.  It  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  these.  Any  external  desideratum  which, 
when  unmodified  exoe})t  in  locality,  may  be  employed  in  con- 
sumptive acts,  we  shall  call  a  complete  d(*sidoratum.  All  other 
external  desiderata  we  shall  call  incomplete.  The  visible  heav- 
enly bodies,  air,  water,  scones  of  natural  beauty,  the  pleasing 
fruits  and  flowers  produced  spontaneously  by  nature,  are  exam- 
ples of  natural  complete  desiderata.  Tobacco,  confectionery, 
perfumes,  pictures,  interesting  books,  musical  sounds,  etc.,  are 
examples  of  artificial  complete  desiderata.  Iron  ore,  coal,  winds, 
water-powers  and  raw  materials  and  natural  powers  in  general 
are  examples  of  natural  incomplete  desiderata.  Pig  iron,  cop- 
per wire,  bricks,  boards,  machinery,  factories,  and  means  and 
elaborated  materials  of  production  in  general  are  examples  of 
artificial  incomplete  desiderata.  Two  points  regarding  the 
classification  of  external  desiderata  into  complete  and  incom- 
plete must  be  noticed.  First,  the  distinction  between  them  is 
not  sharp  because  almost  any  object  might,  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, l)e  utilized  directlv  in  consumption  and  hence  be 
classified  as  a  complete  desideratum.  Second,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  most  complete  desiderata  may  be  employed  for 
other  purposc^s  than  immediate  consumption.  Water,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  used  in  all  sorts  of  productive  processes,  and 
even  th<»  stars  or  some  of  them  are  usc^ful  in  determining  direc- 
tion (»r  position  at  sea.     Thus  we  see  thai  inoomplete  (hsiderata 
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an*  not  iitilizalilo  exclusively  in  production,  nor  complete  desid- 
erata in  consuiiiptinii. 

Pnxluctive  acts  may  he  internal  nr  rxirrwiL  'rii«Mi;;ht  for 
the  purpos<*  of  ada)>tin;jr  means  to  ends  is  an  example  of  int(>rnal 
proiluttivity.  Kxternal  production  is  either:  (1)  Lmttliztititfu, 
till*  alteration  of  the  p(»>ition  of  material  hodics  or  suh'^tani-i'S 
uitli  n'lation  to  the  rarth  ;  or  {'^)  Mtimjmhitiun.  thr  alteration 
of  the  position  of  mattTial  i>odi(>s  or  sul»tanet«<  with  n-Iation  to 
<»tl.rr  hodies  or  suhstane<s.  Transportation  in«lu'*tri«-  alTord 
examples  of  I<K-ali/ation  :  manufarturiu;:  industrit**^.  i>f  manipu- 
liilion.  One  di'L'H'e  of  loralization  whirh  may  he  ealli'd  fitrffrt 
i^  not  a  productive  hut  a  consumjiti\t>  att.  In  the  perfect 
l<H-ali'/ation  of  a  complete  desideratum,  the  oiMrani/atiou  uf  <ome 
-'•Mtient  hein;r  is,  without  further  intervention  of  \olition,  af- 
ferted  heneti<ially.  An  apple  i*  a  complete  de-id«Tatu!ii.  It 
i^  perfectly  hnali/ed  when  it  is  hiiteii,  and  not  until  then.  Thus 
any  act  which  causes  a  comjdett*  de>ideratum  t^  a<-t  upon  the 
*i'nsf)riuin  of  a  si'utient  hein;^'  is  an  act  <d  pi'rfeet  l<Halizalion. 
It  is  nio^t  often  accom}»lishe<|  hy  chauirin^  tln'  hualinn  nf  the 
de-ideratum,  or  the  hein^,  hut  not  alwa\s.  To  ojien  a  ijoor 
^eparatin;r  a  person  fn>m  a  source  nf  liarmnnjnu-*  M»und«.  would 
re-iult  in  pi'rfict  localization.  A  desideratum  <n  |otali/i'«l  a^  to 
he  avaiiahh*  f«»r  con-^umptioti  throuL'h  >ome  >imp!e  a<t  "d  an  in- 
<lividual,  ^uch  a<  a  moviiiienl  of  the  arm,  takin;:  a  f«'w  -te|»s. 
I'tc  we  <hall  call  nJ'  t/ihif'  hf  loealized. 

A<  the  wh«»le  nf  MiaiiV  wakinir  lif«*  i-  iucupitd  in  act<  whidi 
are  either  |)nHlucti\e,  con>um)»tive,  or  neither,  we  ma\  c«>n- 
venii-nilv  assi-Mi  nam«s  to  the  fraMinn^  nf  an  iijilix  iiId.i!**  or  a 
cnMjmunitvV  life,  nuiipitMl  in  tlie-**  thni-  wax-i  r«'-:>»'«  iIm  h. 
Tl:e  ratin  nf  that  pnrt;«'!i  nt"  lifi*  -i  •  lit  in  pr«M!ucti«»n  t«i  tin-  tntal 
wakim:  life  mav  he  ralli-il  tin'  /»/••!  .•'/./ -nn/  M.'/r''.;  t'e  rat:<»  «»f  tlial 
fM.rtii»n  >pcnt  in  con-uniptii»!i  tn  t"'"-  t«'t;il  \\a\ii:_'  \:U-  max  he 
called  till'  rnn,snniinif  nitl'>:  t!:e  ratin  of  tl..jt  :••'!! :«»n  -iM-nt  in 
n«:lher  mav  he  ra!l«*d  tl.«'  ••'f^-'-I  niii't.  It  -' .I'.l'  n.-t  l--  f«'r- 
;:"tti'n  that  |»rndncli\«'  and  i  nn^j]!npl:\«'  a«  t-  !i;  i'.  '<•■  n.i'!..  if 
ii'»t  iM>min.i!!\.  \\.i-t»'d  if  any  n'.»-tlnu|  iiT:«r  t!  .u!  !'  li  •>:  •«•■!  'fMi 
M'U-e  i^  e?i  iiliivcd  in  a<!.iM;ij'_'  thrm  t«»  t!  «■  r  -  n-!.  !"r  i'  •  _•'.  t'.«'V 
ar*  i^'.<lt/H'(i  fnr  a  u-t*:;!  piir:»«'-i'.  t'«-\  \u.\\  :ii:i'  «■•:■  n  •!•• 
f.ii!   in  tin  ir  d^-iLMi,  .in«l  i:  :-  ;r-  ri:«--l  ";:•  :i  :    ]>''■•■.'.  !■  •    u-e 

nf  *i.!ire  -uit-! :  t  K  ii-   t"i»r  «  "H  ii"!;    -  l.-i-. 


1  \  i\  irSL'     !l'e\     i*T  ill'-'  .-.!     . 


I      .. ' 


'•  n?     !l'''    <■'  •  ■  i''.T"      Til    .  !l,i!i;i* 


u-  to  ili-ru««  tl:«-  -uhj'i  I  in  !.;ind  w  :i:i  i  !•  ..rii-  —.  «•■  Mi.i\   prni .  t  .j 
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to  develop  the  principles  upon  which  depend  efficiency  of  adap- 
tation, iroQ  from  any  serious  risk  of  ambiguity. 

Neglecting  the  rare  cases  of  involuntary  happiness,  the  hap* 
pinrss  curve  of  an  individual  can  never  be  on  the  positive  side 
of  the  X  axis  except  when  he  is  engaged  in  positive  consumption, 
or  pleasant  production.     It  would  seem  to  be  most  economical 
then  for  men  to  confine  themselves  to  positive  consumption  and 
pleasant  production,  and  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  productive  and 
negative  consumptive  acts.     Should  they  attempt  to  do  this,  how- 
ever, they  would   develop   a   policy  of  maleficent  acceleration, 
and  would  soon  encounter  a  situation  which,  among  its  alterna- 
tives, afforded  none  that  were  positively  consumptive  or  pleas- 
antly productive,  although   affording   millions   that  were   not. 
The  world,  as  we  know  it,  requires  too  much  preliminary  ad- 
justment—  its  desiderata  are  too  incomplete  and  the  labor  re- 
quired to  make  them  complete  is  too  unpleasant  to  permit  of 
such  perpetual  happiness.     Since  unpleasant  labor  and  negative 
consumption  then  cannot  be  altogether  abolished,  it  is  next  of 
interest  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  minimized  ;  and  in  order  to 
lead  up  to  the  inquiry,  let   us  develop  a  fundamental  rule  of 
conduct,  governing  the   relation    between    production    and   con- 
sumption wliich  individuals,  consulting  only  their  own  interest 
and  using  common  sense,  habitually  employ.     Suppose  a  sensi- 
ble individual  to  have  offered  him  an  alternative  involving  A 
units  of  pleasure,  to  be  attained  by  first  employing  means  in- 
volving more  than  the  eijuivalent  of  ])ain,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of 
more  than  A  units  of  pleasure.     Would  he  regard  it  as  an  op- 
portunitv  of  any  value?     Would  he  consider  it  preferable  to  an 
alt(^rnative  which  offered  no  pleasure  whatever?     Obviously  not? 
Or  would  he,  in  general,  adopt  any  alternative  which  promised 
relief  from  a  given  (piantity  of  pain  only  by  the  employment  of 
m(»ans   involving  a  still   greater  (piantity?     Clearly  not,  unless 
he  was  in  the  prcHlicanient  of  having  no  better  altcM'native.     The 
princij)le   here   involved    determines   our   decisions    in   scores   of 
everv-(lav  acts.      It  tells  us  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  down 
stairs  ai^ter  a  drink  of  water  or  not,  whether   it   is  worth   the 
trouble  to  dress  for  a  given  ent(Ttainm(Mit   or  not,  whether  it 
will  pav  to  part  with  twenty-five  cents  for  a  ciirnr  or  not.     Now 
ha<  this  simph^  rule  of  individual  conduct  ever  bec^n  ])roj)osed  as 
worthv    to   govcTU    the   conduct    of    a    nation?     If   nations    are 
'''uided  bv  tlie  same  ruh^s  of  common  sense  that  guide  individu- 
als   it  would  be  too  much  of  a  commonplace  to  re«)uire  proposal; 
and    indeed   we  must   admit    that    it    sometimes  does   guide  the 
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affairs  of  nations.  Yet  it  has  never  In^en  definiti'lv  laid  down 
as  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  acts  of  all 
coniniunities  are  at  variance  witli  it.  As  applied  to  the  prohltMn 
under  dis<*ussion,  the  rule  may  he  express<Ml  thus:  If  the  con- 
sumption of  a  desideratum  pnxluct^s  a  (juantity  of  pleasure  or 
saves  a  (piantity  of  pain  less  than  e<)uivalcnt  to  the  (piantity  of 
pain  involved  in  its  pnxluction,  the  pnxluction  of  tlie  desi<l- 
eratum  is  unjust  and  should  he  avoidctl.  A  nati<»n  >:uid»Ml  hy 
this  principle  or  d«'lihcrately  nn'ognizing  it  as  a  worthy  ;zuid<\ 
would  therehy  he  adoptin;^  a  nile  of  common  stii-e  uni- 
versally nH-ognize<l  and  applied  in  every -day  lifr.  I  shall  call 
this  the  rule  of  sflf-i^upport.  It  shf)uld  he  the  ciTort  <»f  all 
S4*nsihle  communities  to  dispens<»  with  activiti*^  whi<h  arc  not 
s<»lf-supportin«:.  What  may  1h»  callc<l  the  wanji'u  of  srlf-sufipnrl 
is  determinahic  thus:  Suppos<»  one  an«l  tht»  same  individual 
to  exjx»rience  the  total  elTect  on  happiness  involved  in  the  pn>- 
duction  and  consumption  of  a  giv<'n  di'sideratum.  He  would 
judp*  as  to  whetlMT  tiie  whole  o]H'ration  was  worth  wliile,  that  is, 
wen'  s4»lf-supportin«r,  hy  the  rule  just  mentiontMl.  If  it  were  self- 
supfK^rting,  the  martrin  of  s4'lf-sup|)ort  would  Iw  the  happiness 
«Mpiivalent  of  the  <|uantity  of  pain  \w  would  sutT«'r,  and  no  more, 
rather  than  forep>  the  operation:  if  it  were  not,  the  maniiii 
wherehy  it  failed  of  self-support  would  he  the  unhapj>iu» -s^ 
e<juivalent  of  the  <|uantity  of  |>leasure  it  would  require,  ainl  n<» 
more,  to  induce  him  to  under»rj>  the  oju'ration.  The  lir*"!  i**  a 
pnsifivr.  the  last  a  nrijafivf  marjrin  of  self-support.  The  lari^er 
the  nuir;rin  <'an  h«»  made  (alirehraically )  in  the  ca-e  ••(  an\ 
o|)eration  or  industry  the  hetter — for  the  trreatiT  the  tpi:intit\ 
of  pain  that  an  individual  would  Im-  willim:  to  -utTrr  fiiilur  th.in 
fon'go  the  pleasure*  invo|\«M|  in  the  |)nHlu(  tinn  ;in«l  <<»n-;ni!j»ti'  m 
of  a  givt»n  desid<*ratuni.  the  ^rreater,  of  courM',  would  he  tin- 
happiness  value  of  producing:  and  consinnin;:  it. 

The  value  or  desirahilitv  of  haj>pine<s  not  hrin-j  a  fnn.li«»n 
of  its  di>^trihutioiK  the  niar;:in  of  silf-<upj»ort  of  a  L'i\»n  pn*- 
ductive  an<l  cM»n>uni[>tivi'  oprration  i>  not  altiifd  h.-.  ar.-'  tl-.e 
prfwlurtive  }H»rtion  i-.  ronfinod  to  «ini'  sot  of  nun  an-l  t'l**  »'»n- 
sumptive  to  anotlnT.  It  mattor^  not  wln'thrr  A  pr<"!iui-  a^d 
A  (on^sume^i,  or  wlMtluT  A  ]>rodnri"i  and  U  t«»n<n!!'.o^.  It  i< 
thi»  total  efTert  on  happine*>»  whiih  i<  t»f  ron»i«Mju«-nr. .  ll«rn«* 
tlie  modi*  ^petilie«i  of  ilotrrniininLT  the  mar'jin  of  ^olf— up;-iri  !< 
npplirahle  to  connnunilio^  win  re  the  ppMlu«er  an-l  fn-nTn«r 
of  a  piven  <le-iid«'ratum  are  not  n«'<e--arily  on«»  nn*!  tl'«'  -  mie 
inflividual.  No\\.  ns  all  usi-ful  acts  eonsi-l  cither  in  produ*  ing 
18 
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or  consuming  desiderata,  internal  or  external,  it  is  clear  that 
if  we  can  discover  the  means  of  making  the  margin  of  self-sup- 
port of  acts  or  aggregates  of  acts  approach  a  maximum,  we 
shall  have  discovered  tlie  means  of  making  the  output  of  hap- 
piness approach  a  maximum,  which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 
These  means  must  consist  either  in  the  modification  of  indi- 
viduals or  in  the  modification  of  their  environment.  We  have 
in  Chapter  6  partially  discussed  the  first  subject,  and  may  now 
with  such  system  as  is  attainable,  examine  the  second. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  assume  that  factors  (1) 
and  (3) — the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  the  sentient  agent,  and 
the  number  of  agents,  remain  constant,  in  order  that  the  effect 
of  variation  in  the  second  factor  alone  may  be  studied.  Useful 
acts  then  being  either  productive  or  consumptive,  their  total 
effect  upon  happiness  is  that  of  the  surj)lus  of  pain  or  pleasure 
of  production  plus  the  surplus  of  pain  or  pleasure  of  consump- 
tion. Call  the  first  the  surplus  of  produci'wn,  the  second  the 
surplus  of  consumption.  The  first  will  then  be  equal  to  the 
duration  of  production  multiplied  by  its  average  intensity.  The 
second  to  the  duration  of  consumption  multi])liod  by  its  average 
intensity.  Hence  the  margin  of  self-support  of  a  combined  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  act  or  industry,  or  the  assemblage  of 
such  combined  acts  or  industries  comprised  in  all  useful  acts 
may  be,  in  general,  increased : 

(1)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  average  intensity  of  pro- 
ductive acts. 

(2)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  productive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  positive. 

(3)  By  diminishing  the  duration  of  productive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  negative. 

(4)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  average  intensity  of  con- 
sumptive acts. 

(5)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  consumptive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  |)()sitiv(\ 

((J)  By  (liininisliing  the  duration  of  consumptive  acts,  if  the 
intensity  is  negative. 

While  an  alircbrnic  increase  in  intensify  will  always  increase 
the  margin  of  self-support,  a  1  tern  lion  in  duration  in  the  direc- 
tions specified  luiglit  imt  jiIwmvs  do  so.  TIk*  relative  duration  of 
production  and  consumption  should  depeiul  upon  their  relative 
intensities.  The  nuxh^  of  deteruiininL^  the  most  economic  ratio 
between  them  will  be  indicated  ])resently. 
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It  ix  clear  that  by  apf)ro|)riati»  chan^'rH  in  the  first  factoi  of 
happiiH^sH,  tlie  w»nti«*nt  a^'rnt,  the  margin  of  N'lf-siij)|M)rt  may  bo 
incrras^'d  in  any  or  all  of  the  six  mcxies  s|Kri(ietl,  and  th«»  em- 
ployment of  e<iiieational  or  hereditary  intluemt's  to  vih^i  such 
changeH  are  s}M»<ial  eases  of  prcMJiietive  acts.  I  shall  }M)st|M>ne 
consideration  of  tlu*  elT<'<t  of  sptiitie  ehanps  in  the  first  factor 
to  the  next  chapter,  confining  attiMitioii  for  the  prcs<»nt  to  the 
I'Ifi'ct  of  changes  in  the  second  factor,  and  let  us  first  concvrn 
oursi'lvis  with  pnxluction. 

Thire  are  o|M'n  to  every  normal  individual  innumerahh*  alter- 
natives which  are  painful,  to  ev<Ty  one  which  is  pleasuralde. 
With  an  ordinary  hamimT  there  an*  an  indefinite  numlMT  of 
ways  in  wliich  a  man  can  inflict  pain,  and  intense*  pain,  directly 
on  iiiinself  and  others,  whereas  the  modes  of  using  a  hamnxT 
wherehy  pleiuiure  nuiy  Im»  pHnluced  an'  as  indefiniti'Iy  nstrictcnl, 
ami  the  effect  is  indinvt  and  remote.  It  is  unnece>sary  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  Voluntary  act**  unh*ss  especially  designed  to 
produce  pleasun*  are  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  it.  A  random 
act.  without  any  particular  (h»sign,  is  exce«Mlingly  unlikely  to 
produce  plea-iure  either  directly  or  indircitly,  and  Ihmici'  we 
>}ionld  exjK'it  tliat  act<  designed  to  pmduce  a  surplus  of  pleasure 
indirectly,  nanu'ly.  acts  whos*'  immediate  ohjeit  is  a  proximate 
end.  would  pn»hahly  not  Result  in  tiie  immediate  pnnluction  of 
an  ultimate  one.  In  f>ther  words,  lahor  is  ttffrinn  not  likely  to 
h«'  pl»a>ant.  Not  heing  espeiially  designed  to  pnwluce  ph'asure 
iiniiHMliately.  pnMhutive  acts  are  not  likely  to  so  pnuliu-e  it. 
The  antecedent  prohahility  thus  e*tahlishe»l  is  amply  confirnuNl 
hv  iif'^Kfrnnri  e\id»'nc»».  We  have  hut  to  look  ahout  u*^  to  find 
that  lahor  is  generally  an  unpleasiint  ofnTation  —  that  it-*  in- 
t«  ii^ity  i*^  more  often  ni'gative  than  not  —  sometime«i  it  is 
strongly  iie^'ative  —  more  often  m<Hh*ratelv  h> — frnpiently  it  i< 
aliiio-t  in«litr»rent  —  h'-s  fre<juently  it  is  positive  —  or<  a>ion- 
allv  it  i<  stroni^lN  |M»sitive;  hut  the  vital  fact  mu^t  he  reco;;nized 
that  ino-t  lahor  is  un|)lea<ant.  Ouring  the  working  houn*  of 
an  av«TaL:«'  individual  the  curve  of  happines--  of  that  indi\iiiual 
is  u-uaily  hclnw  the  X  axis  —  more  pain  i*;  experiem^MJ  than 
|»!»a-ure.  u-iiiii:  tli«"  word  /mi'm  a>  exempjiticd  on  pat'e  lor>.  A 
pun  Iv  productive  life  would  not  he  uorth  li\inL'--  to  him  who 
li\.'.l  it  ol>li\inn  would  he  preferahle.  That  -^uch  is  the  njiinion 
of  mankind  is  <  h-arly  sii'ii  from  tlu-ir  c\pre--ion^  and  act<«. 
Iinpiin*  of  an  ax^Taire  man  whether  he  would  desire  to  li\c  again 
tli.it  portion  of  hi-«  life  which  coiivj^fd  of  pn^luctive  ai  t-i  ah»ne, 
having  out  all  the  consumptive  ones,  and  his  answer  will  in- 
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variably  bo  a  negative  one  —  usually  an  emphatic  negative  — 
which  is  but  a  nnxle  <^f  testifying  that  the  productive  portion  of 
life  affonls  no  surplus  of  happiness.  The  phrase  "  labor  in 
vain  "  is  a  common  one,  but  no  one  speaks  of  taking  pleasure 
in  vain.  An  act  which  causes  an  increase  in  the  totality  of 
happiness  —  a  successfully  consumptive  act  —  can  never  be  in 
vain,  but  a  pro<luctive  act  can  be,  and  often  is. 

Theologians  toll  us  that  work  is  a  curse  imposed  on  man  as  a 
consequence  of  the  original  sin  of  Adam  —  they  represent 
Heaven  as  a  ])lac(*  where  there  is  no  labor.  The  continual  ef- 
fort of  man  is  to  devise  means  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
of  work.  The  development  of  lal>or-saving  machinery  is  deemed 
a  worthy  ohjtH-t  of  efTort.  When^  men  are  freed  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  work  by  acquiring  wealth  they  either  cease  to  work 
systematically  or  confine  themselves  to  certain  kinds  of  work 
which  are  ])leasant.  No  one  ever  heard  of  men,  in  any  indus- 
try, striking  for  more  hours  of  labor,  except  in  certain  rare 
cases  where  longer  hours  have  meant  more  pay.  Wherever  we 
turn,  the  unpleasantness  of  average  labor  becomes  apparent.  If 
work  were  a  pleasant  occupation,  as  some  worthy  speculators 
would  liave  us  believe,  it  would  bo  easy  for  everyone  to  be  happy. 
Everv  house  could  be  (Vjuippod  with  a  tn^adniill,  or  some  etpiiva- 
l(Mit  devit-e,  to  which  the  mcMuhers  of  the  family  could  resort 
when  in  search  of  re(rentir)n.  There  is  no  demand  for  such  de- 
vices, even  among  those  wlio  inform  us  that  work  is  joyful. 
Hence  w(^  must  ho  sceptical  of  him  who  av(»rs  that  labor  is  a 
good  in  itself,  for  were  this  so,  the  kind  of  labor  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indilTerence.     ^lill  remarks: 

"  It  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  idea,  (of  labor)  not  soh'ly  the 
ex<'rtion  itself,  but  all  fcM-linirs  of  a  disnpreeal)l<»  kind,  all  bodily 
inconv(*nienc<»  or  mental  annoyance,  connected  with  the  eniploy- 
niciit  of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  or  both,  in  a  particular 
oc<*u])atioii.*'  ^ 

Thus  the  unpleasant  character  of  average  labor  is  a  postulate 
of  ]H>litical  economy. 

In  fact,  most  of  th<'  work  which  has  to  1m^  dont^  in  the  world  is 
a  dismnl  bore,  and  tlie  attem])t  by  men.  women,  and  children  to 
avoid  it  is  ]>erfectly  nntural.  It  would  he  unm^cessary  to  dwell 
on  the  unpleasant  chnrnct^T  of  averai:!*  labor  were  it  not  that 
the  subject    is  badlv  confu^^iMl  by  sincere  but   superficial  moral- 

1  Principles   of   Political    Ktonoinv;    Rook    I,  Chap.    1. 
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\>[<.  Thoy  prrarh  |MT|M*tiially  on  tin*  virtu**  i»f  work  and  \ho 
\'u'i'  of  IcMsim*.  Tlu'V  rxlinrt  mt'ii  to  labnr  Ion;;  and  faitlifullv 
niid  t}M*y  haw  words  of  particular  o|ipro)iriuiii  for  him  who 
d<H>  not  —  Kuch  a?i  »<hirk.  or  h>afiT.  Thr  cftiitinual  nfcvssitv 
whirh  thc'M'  niorali-ts  drfui  thi'iiis^'lvr-*  undrr  t<»  t-xhort  men  to 
work  i>  hut  another  r\i<l«-nri«  that  thiTf  is  disinrlination  to  do 
it,  and  then*  wouhl  ))«*  no  such  ;:i'n(*ral  di>inrlinatif»n  if  work 
p'ally  ^a\r  |)lca>un*.  So  surn^sfully,  however,  has  tliis  S4*ho4d 
of  nionility  wrou^rht  U}M»n  the  eonsciem**'  of  tlie  |M*o)de  tluit  a 
\:i*t  nund»er  of  men  <h'em  hdior  a  duty  —  ju*t  as  tlie  Puritans 
«»f  two  hundri'd  years  ai:o  deemi-d  all  sorN  of  unhappimvs  a 
dut\,  and  most  sorts  of  happiness  a  sin  — ju*t  as  the  a^-eties  of 
th«'  Middh'  Aj:es  tleiMii<*d  it  their  <hitv  ti»  mortifv  the  tlfsh  and 
niionnet'  the  worhl  and  all  its  ph*a>un's.  The  miHJrrn  h-IhmiI 
of  moraiilv  uhieh  indJMTiminatelv  uri:es  the  ilutv  of  work  is 
a  direct  docemlant  of  the  a-^iftic  S4hi>«d  which  ur;reil  the  duty 
of  uidiappiue--.  No  one  whf»  «learly  under^tanlls  the  ditTen*nii» 
hetwi"en  ri;:ht  and  wroni:  can  in<lors«'  the  morality  of  thos*»  who 
make  of  toil  a  feti-h  and  d«'«*m  it  an  enil  in  its«'|f.  Work,  lik«' 
anvtliini:  cNe.  i-  nniv  u-rful  or  UMiral  in  the  »le::ni*  that  it  «*on- 
trihiiti's  to  ilie  >iirplnH  nf  jiappin»'«"».  The  oidy  duty  uhich  mi*n 
lia\e  \i)  pf'rform  pnMJurtixr  iu\^  ']<  that  in\ol\«'d  in  the  ohliira- 
t:«»n  ti»  ariiieve  enn>umpti\«>  one«..  IVodiietion  is  moral  only 
Immjmim'  it  hiu]<  ti»  c<ui'»umpti«»n.  It  certainly  i<  a  >i;,'n  of  no- 
hility  «>f  chara*  irr  for  a  man  to  he  wijiiiii:  to  ^jN-nd  hi-  life  in 
l.ilHir  f«T  othi?-,  and  the  nitv  ehara«teri*tic  hy  \\lii«h  ue  n*c«»;r- 
iii/f  it-  nnl»iliiy  pr«»\«<  that  there  i«i  a  duty  to  n'frain  fn^m  work 
a-  \\t\\  a-  a  dutv  io  wurk.  Ili<  nol»ilitv  eo!i^i*;t>  in  Im-iul'  uillinir 
til  proihin-  that  "•tJH-r-  may  in  that  il»'i:rM»  di-fM^n-e  with  pro- 
i!u«!i«»r);  hi*,  u  illiiiL'iie-**  to  fnre;,'!!  eiin*»nmptinii  »!iahl»'<.  others 
t"  <  «»ii-inin'  in  a  L'n«t»T  dei:rre.  The  f;u  t  lliat  ilii^  i*  reeoj:- 
ir/«'d  a<>  an  altrui-tii'  ait,  hut  i<intirm<  <»Mr  claim  tiiat  lahtir  i«> 
L*'  !!•  rail)  diMiind  unpleasant.  Indeed,  ui'n*  t!ii'»  iint  <t\,  it  i«i 
i'i.iv  !•  at  it  wiHiId  h*-  no  ^iirn  i»f  altrui-m  to  wi-rk  f«»r  otlier* — • 
tf»«-  -'rirk  wnuld  i»e  ili«'  t\piial  aitrui-t,  sinei'  if  lai"»r  i«.  pleasant, 
111-  wh"  furi'L-'H  ^  It  hv  -InflMiL'  it  upon  nt!ier»i  i-  iI'OUl'  them  a 
>«'r\.«f.  Snpp**-*-  «\.  r\i'iH'.  de^-irint:  to  he  allruiotie,  i!;«!.  in  fa«'t, 
lalM.r  I  Miitinual'v  l««r  tiT'iir-.  SMppi»H'  tl.at  A  lahop-.!  rontin- 
i:ali\  t'at  n.  C.  aii'l  I ».  iniLdit  n-ap  thi*  nwar.l  «»f  hi«»  lahor;  B 
!a''"!-'!   •••Titiniial'v   t'lat    A.  C,  and    I ».  riiiL'^  t    n-ip  ihf  n-ward, 

..!:■'    - 
W  .l'■•• 
-.m:•     I'.at    vvI.mIi    il.e   nilj.T*    hail    m.ide   availaMe   for  his   ii»n- 


w'l'''  t!  •■   ?   -:.      If   >  rl.-ar  t!  at  t'«-  !.!l»'.r  **i  all  w«»uld  Im» 
-in  I'  imin     \\.i!'!    Ia\e   inTM'M..|    l:»!*i!f  time  to  eon- 
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sumption.  I  shall,  in  fact,  hereafter  prove  that  not  only  is  it  the 
duty  of  ever}'  man  to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  production,  but 
it  is  equally  his  duty  to  spend  a  part  in  consumption,  and  most 
important  of  all,  it  is  his  duty  to  continually  increase  the  dura- 
tion of  consumption  at  the  expense  of  that  of  production.  Men 
have  but  one  life  to  live:  if  they  are  not  happy,  they  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  economic  factors  in  society  from  the  happiness  they 
cause  others,  but  the  unhappiness  of  the  average  man  would 
involve  the  failure  of  society  in  its  only  useful  object.  His  duty 
to  play  is,  if  anything,  more  imperative  than  his  duty  to  work. 
The  old  hymn  exhorts  us  to  "  Work,  for  the  night  is  coming 
when  man's  work  is  done."  The  exhortation  of  the  utilitarian 
moralist  should  be  "Play,  for  the  night  is  coming  when  man's 
play  is  done." 

All  desiderata  save  those  which  nature  supplies  gratis  may  be 
produced  only  by  the  expenditure  of  labor.  The  happiness  val- 
ue of  the  labor  required  to  produce  a  given  desideratum  we  shall 
call  its  labor  cost,  and  shall  measure  that  cost  by  the  amount  of 
pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  it.  Thus  the  labor  cost  of  a 
desideratum  is  found  by  multiplying  the  average  intensity  of 
pleasure  or  pain  of  the  operations  required  to  produce  it  by 
the  duration  of  said  operations.  As  labor  is  generally  un- 
pleasant, labor  cost  is  most  conveniently  measured  in  pathon- 
minntes  or  hours.  Honce  a  positive  labor  cost  will  indicate  a 
negative  amount  of  happiness,  and  a  negative  labor  cost  a  posi- 
tive amount. 

The  c'lian<re  wliich  labor  accomplishes  —  its  product  or  amount 
of  production,  on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  by  the  initial 
and  final  states  of  the  system  operated  upon,  and  is  independent 
of  the  mode  l)y  which  the  change  has  been  brought  about.  Thus 
to  convert  a  ton  of  iron  ore  into  an  equivalent  of  pig  iron  is  a 
definite  aiuount  of  production  and  is  the  same  amount  whatever 
the  means  (»niployed  to  effect  it  —  whether  involving  much 
labor  cost  or  little. 

\o  ^'(Mioral  method  of  measuring  production,  except  in  terras 
of  labor  cost,  however,  has  ever  been  suggested.  We  might  say 
that  the  production  of  1,000  bushels  of  oats  was  a  thousand 
times  the  production  of  one  bushel ;  hut  when  different  desiderata 
are  coinj)nred,  labor  cost  is  the  only  useful  common  measure. 
T^'nless  suc'li  a  measure  is  employed  we  cannot  assign  any  mean- 
ing to  the  statement  that  one  amount  of  production  is  greater 
or  less  tlian  anotlnT.  Nevertheless  at  any  given  place  and  time 
a  relation  between   any  given  amount   of   production   and   its 
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lalnir  cost  must  obtain  :  nn«l  it  is  of  partictilnr  int<»n>st  to  com- 
pare thi**  n*latinn  at  <litT«*n'iit  timi's,  siucr  it  nifa^urrs  the  ad- 
\aiicf  of  tli<'  pro«In(ti\i*  art'*.  H«*iut  tin*  awnunt  of  a  pivon 
prnduttion  I  shall  inca^iin*  hy  tlic  hihor  cost  rcipiircd  to  achi(»vo 
th«*  chaij;:c  from  the  ;:i\rn  initial  t<»  the  jrivcii  final  stato  in  a 
sjtt'ii/inl  rnuiliiinu  of  thr  rffuicunj  nf  mnn'rsinn  and  of  the  pnH 
(furiirr  tirfs.  'V\\'\<  cnahh-s  lis  to  «lcfinc  tin*  term  pffirirnrtf  of 
jmuhn  titin.  It  is  the  ratio  of  a  ^iven  pro«liiction  to  its  laljor 
cost.  h«Mn«:  <lirectly  proportional  to  tin*  amount  of  proihiction, 
ami  inNcr>ely  prop<irtional  to  the  lalnir  <'<)st.  By  tlie  pn/ditrtivr 
j>nK'*'r  nr  rnft'iiUif  of  a  t:i^en  imli\i<liial  or  a«*s4»mhlap'  th«»n»of, 
I  mean  the  amount  of  jiroijuriinn  achievahle  hy  him  or  thein 
in  a  L'i\en  tim«»:  i.  e..  the  rat*'  of  pnMluction  of  ili^i<lerata.  The 
tunniint  nf  j>r'nlm  finti  rrtinirnl  in  thr  rntition  of  imilth  m  thr 
tnrtisnr*'  iff  thr  mnnuut  of  irtuilth  so  rmttt'd.  Were  it  Il«M'CSsary, 
a  unit  of  pHMJiirtion  mi^lit  he  estahlishe<l  hy  fixing  tlie  labor  co>t 
uiHJer  spi'iiljeil  cnmiitioiiH  of  soiu«'  particular  pnxluct  as  a  stan<l- 
anl,  l»ut  as  no  -^uch  unit  i<  re<|uire<l.  non<»  will  he  estahlis!it»il. 

I-,«t  us  in'xt  examine  the  uniformities  «liscoverahle  in  nature 
ami  human  natnn'  which  affect  th«'  efliciency  of  production. 
One  fact  i<  univer'*all\  acknowh^imMl.  Monotonous  lahor  i*^ 
more  unplea-ant  tlian  varied  lal»or.  The  <ontiniie(l  n*jM*tition 
of  a  ^ries  of  productive  a«  t<  i**  u»«iially  di-^a^rn^eahle  and  pro- 
L're-^i\elv  >o.  X'aiied  lalM»r  in  h'*>>  un|dea>ant  and  is,  in  trutli, 
fn'«pi»'ntl\  plt'a^-aiil,  parli<ularly  at  fir-t.  hut  th«'  plea-ure  of 
•.ii« « I  —  i\r  a<t*.  e\i  lu*<i\«l\  ppMluctiNc.  continually  dwindle**;  at 
l«  ;i-t  -nrh  is  it^  normal  cour>e.  This  dimini-^hinjr  return  in 
plt-asure  t«>  reiterattd  stimulus  we  may  call  the  ttiti  of  f>!ii»fit^. 
It  i*  hv  iH»  iinMii-  eoutiiifd  t«»  productixe  act**.  Its  «»perati<»n 
III  e\tnti:«-  r.i-e-  i-  coii^pi,  U'MJ^I  \  paiuful,  aiid  i-  most  marktMl 
iu  ni'iuotonons  or«upatiou*  where  the  stimuiu'*  i**  continually 
api'li'd  to  t'.f  samr  s.t  of  inrves.  'I'lu-  lau  of  fatiirue  may  Im» 
i\pn-s.d  Mraplii«  allv.  a-  in  the  acrompain  Iul' dia;:ram.  (Fiir.  7), 
t!»'  ai»-»  '--.!•'  n  pf«—  ntinir  tluration.  the  ordinatcs  intensity. 
(  1  )  !?•  pn-i  iits  a  iiorinal  and  maintaiiifd  pha-*.int  pr^nhictive 
M- .rati'.n :  {'*)  An  opt-ratiou  uhi\h.  in  its  i-arlier  -tai:e^.  i^ 
p'«M-;i!t.  hut  ill  wl.i.!'  tl'«'  pli-a-un-  i-  n«»t  maintained:  {'\) 
l,*ip'»  -  !:T-  w  li.it  ii!a\  i'»  r'-aps  Im*  « ..u-idi-n  d  a  normal  productive 
Mp.'r.ir  ..n  :  (I)  A  pc.r- I\  unp!«',i-.iiit  op.  ration,  (li  and  (*i) 
r.  pr. -.  ?t  \aT't.l  nt.ii.it  <»ms  and  would  !>«•  t\pi«al  of  the  tiin* 
art-:  «  '. )  .iiil  (  \)  ii;oii.it..nt»us  ..p«Tat:"ii*  t\piiMl  of  the  ux'ful 
art-.   -■'  « .i!''  ■!. 

The    fati::u«'   (ur\e>   of    most    productive   ojxTation-    tend   to 
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become  as)inptotes  to  a  line  parallel  with  the  X  axis  and  beiow 
it,  that  is,  tliey  continually  approach  and  continually  become 
more  nearly  parallel  to  such  a  line.  Obviously  the  curves  shown 
are  only  tipical ;  they  merely  illustrate  the  type  of  curve  which 
the  law  of  fatigue  produces.  The  curves  of  productive  opera- 
tions have  many  ditferent  initial  points,  and  vary  much  in 
Flwpness  and  curvature.  Many  circumstances,  too,  may  make 
them  depart  from  the  normal,  but  these  do  not  concern  ub. 
What  does  concern  us  is  that  the  law  of  fatigue  is  a  law  of 

Fatiqde  Curves  of  Pboductiok. 


Fig.7. 


human  nature,  not  nccidcntal,  occasional,  or  varying  materially 
with  tho  history  nf  the  imiividual.  and  hence  if" we  would  dis'- 
covor  tht'  wonmriics  of  iiaiii'ini'ss,  we  cannot  ijrnore  it. 

We  cJiiu'  m'\t  to  the  consideration  of  two  laws,  partly  of 
hiiniiin  naliiri',  jiarlly  of  nature,  which  are  of  profound  sig- 
niticaiHc  iti  the  cconomv  of  pn)duelion.  Thov  are  both  laws 
of  decrciisiii-  returns  to  lalior.  The  lirst  I  shall  call  the  lair  of 
ilimini.'<liiii<i  rrliims.  It  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  i)olitical 
economy,  and  is  the  result  of  two  conditions;  (1)  The  rosoiirees 
of  nature  are  in  very  various  dcffrces  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  man.  Some  portions  reipiire  nnich  less  adjustment 
than  others  to  satisfy  liis  ends,  wliether  (hose  ends  he  right, 
corn'ct,  or  merely  adaptive,  ('i)  Man,  in  general,  will  adapt 
those  porlinns  of  the  available  n'sourccs  to  his  ends  which  are 
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most  oartily  adaptctl,  whose*  a<ljujj;tinent  n*<|uin'S  the  least  labor. 
'rh<'  iM)MS4'<|iu>iut*  f>f  th<*s<*  two  crmditions  is  that,  in  tlu*  (1cvelo|»- 
nit'iil  of  th<*  n»Mnirn'>  of  a  i'onntrv,  tlios4»  whii-h  are  most  easily 
a^('t•^•<ihl4>  and  whicli  n*4|uirr  h^ast  adaptation,  aro  utili/jtMl  lirst; 
thoM*  less  arrcssihlc  ami  n*<{uirin^r  more  adaptation,  iN'in^  left  to 
fiitiin*  utilization.  Thv  rirh(*st  soils  an<l  niin«*s  an*  di*velo|>e<l 
and  ('xhauMtil  first,  the  hcvt  tinilnT  lands  clfMinnl,  the 
iiioM  \alnahlr  fiir-lM'arin^'  or  othtT  animals  (*xtenninate<l.  Thus 
pn»«:n*>«»i\«'ly  Irss  wrll-adaptiMl  n»souri.vs  have,  in  the  course*  of 
lii>torv.  to  !)«>  utilized,  and  were  there  no  olTset  to  this  diminish- 
in;:  rrturn  of  nature,  it  would  Ixvome  projjressively  more  ditli- 
cult  for  man  to  adjust  the  availahle  n*sourtvs  to  his  end,  and  it 
woulil  require  pro^jn'ssively  greater  labor  to  adapt  desiderata  so 
as  to  ()roduee  the  same  |M)ssihiliti(*s  of  i^onsumption.  There  arc 
maiiN  mo<)rs  hy  uhieh  tlie  return  from  a  ;:iven  quantity  of  labor 
mav  he  dimini>hed  lN*si(h*s  that  we  have  nientioni*<l.  Any  sort 
of  had  mana^'ement  in  iiitlustry  ean  aeeoniplish  it.  To  the  rc- 
>ult  (»f  one  kind  of  had  nninap'ment  1  shall  eontine  tlie  tenn 
/////*  nf  (lirindiinif  n  iunut  of  Inhor,  to  the  result  nam(*ly  of  the 
had  distrihulmn  of  lah<ir.  Ivimoniists  ^renerally  diM-uss  this 
law  in  its  nlation  to  a^rrieuitural  opmitions.  hut  it  is  not  cvin* 
tiiit-d  to  such.  tliou;rh  it  is  true  that  in  a;;rieultural  imlustrie*< 
thi'  law  of  d.mini-liin;:  n-turns  >tiiHuIatrs  the  o|N'ration  of  the 
law  of  dwiiiiilinir  returns.  I  >hall  nt>t  disi-uss  it  lien*  sinee  it 
I*  >utlieiently  exptaineij  on  pap*  \\U\, 

A**  all  <'i-on»»mi>t>  n*<'o;:nize,  tlien»  exists  an  olTH't  to  the  law 
of  ijiiiiinishin;:  returns  whith  may  he  ealle<l  //i/*  itw  of  {nrr^4M» 
intj  nturn,^.  Its  iharart«Ti*'ties  are  easily  made  manif«*<t.  Su|>- 
po-*'  two  mm.  A  and  1>,  -itart  to  mow  a  tlehl  i»nt»  a*  n*  in  extent, 
A  ri|uip[M-d  uiili  a  M\tlir.  H  with  a  mowini:  marliine.  The 
«»lij#M  I  nf  hotli  i>  to  «M»n\tTt  tlie  inti»mpl«te  doidiTatum  of  the 
••taiidjiiL:  LTa^^  into  the  hss  im-ompli-te  il»'-i«lfratum  t»f  mown 
L'ra>?-.  I.»'t  u*-.  for  the  -.ake  of  ^impll^itv.  tall  tiie  intfu^itv  of 
I.iln.r  th«'  -an;r  fnr  both  A  and  U.  Normally  tli«'  >urplus  of  pro- 
ilu»ti«>r»  i'i  Th'i;ati\e.  It  is  n<it  fun  t«»  mow  tin*  aire  in  either 
fi  .jiiip  r.  Nritlur  A  imr  U  on  fmi^hin;:  hi*;  mow  in::  wouhl  fivi 
;:rat !:!•<!  iti  -fi-  tli*-  irra-^^  stantlintr  ai:aiii.  tliu-s  oiT«rini:  an»»ther 
•  •pi-irim  :!\  fiir  iImim  to  mow  it.  Ni»w  it  will  take  A  \Mth  his 
••iNtlrf  alniiit  \*n  lioiif*  to  mow  the  lit-M.  wh«Teas  l\  with  hi* 
n-.MUiiiL'  niai!iin<'  ean  *io  it  in  tmt*  hour,  lli'ih-e  the  same 
an»i'iiiit  t  f  pn'ihiilinn  i*  a»«ompli-lii'd  with  !♦•->  lahor  hy  B*8 
iiMll  nil  than  h>  A**:  ihf  inti'ii^sty  of  lalM»r  hein;:  the  same,  but 
the  duration  Immu^'  lf?»s   for  l\  than   for  A.     What  has  caused 
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this  difference?  Simply  the  employment  by  B  of  better  or 
more  improved  machinen'  than  that  employed  by  A.  Now 
a  similar  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinen- in  all  arts  in  which  it  is  introduced.  For  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  a  sharp  stick  is  better  than  the  unaided  hand, 
a  spade  is  an  improvement  on  a  sharp  stick,  an  ordinary  plow  is 
an  improvement  on  a  spade,  a  sulky  plow  better  than  an  ordinlJTy 
one,  and  a  steam  plow  better  than  a  sulky  plow.  Examples  might 
he  indefinitely  multiplied.  In  our  day  machinery  is  applied  in 
most,  if  not  all,  productive  processes.  The  adjustment  of  the 
environment  to  the  requirements  of  man  is  largely  accomplished 
by  its  help,  and  in  all  arts  the  same  restilt  is  accomplished  — 
the  productive  power  per  capita  is  continually  increased.  This 
law  of  increasing  returns  is  obviously  a  direct  offset  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  tlie  one  acting  to  increase,  the  other 
to  diminish,  the  productive  power  per  capita.  The  more  rapidly 
the  resources  of  a  country  are  exploited,  the  more  is  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  stimulated  into  operation  and  the  more 
will  the  productive  power  per  capita  diminish.  The  more  rap- 
idly labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced  into  production,  the 
more  will  tlio  law  of  diminishing  n^turns  be  nullified  and  the 
more  will  the  prodiutivc  power  j)or  capita  increase.  On  the 
relative  rate  of  speed  of  tliese  two  opposing  developments  the 
productive  power  per  enpita  at  a  giv<m  time  will  depend. 

It  is  wortli  nMnarkini:  at  tin's  point  that  whereas  in  every 
country  the  law  of  diininisliing  returns  is,  and  during  the  period 
of  its  liahitation  always  lia<  l>een  and  always  will  be,  in  opera- 
tion, tin*  law  of  increasing  returns  is  only  in  operation  where 
men  deliberately  use  their  brains  to  devise  improvements  in  the 
productive  arts  —  wh(Te  they  employ  their  common  sense  to 
better  a<lapt  their  means  to  their  (Mids,  proximate  or  ultimate. 
The  hettcT  e(|uip])e(l  they  are  tlien  with  common  sense  and  with 
the  means  of  knowlc(lg(\  theoretical  and  appliiMl,  which  the 
oj)eration  of  common  sense  supplies,  the  more  rapidly  will  their 
productive  power  p(T  capita  incn^ase.  In  other  words,  the  law 
of  increasing  returns  results  from  tlio  application  of  science, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  affects  the  industries  and  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  a  country  for  the  bettcT,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  development  of  science  in  that  country. 
To  effect  tlie  most  simple  and  primitive  or  the  most  complex 
and  modern  improvenuMits  in  the  arts  the  same  mental  processes 
are  employed,  viz.,  ohservati(m,  and  inference.  When  a  monkey 
uses  a  stone  or  a  club  to  knock  cocoanuts  from  a  tree,  he  uses 
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tilt*  saint*  kind  of  inrntal  <>[MTati(»n  wliiili  is  (Mnj)loyo(i  by  a 
Watt,  a  Stfphcnson,  a  Kcss^miht,  or  an  Hciisoii  in  devising  tht 
iFiL:«nions  inij)roNfnnnt>  in  tin*  arts  vihich  havt*  made  tlieso  in- 
\«ntors  famous;  and  the  same  kind,  indti'd,  wliicli  a  New- 
ton, a  (Salileo,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Kelvin  uses  in  discovering  the 
gn»at  uniformities  of  nature  upon  which  the  j)rogress  of  ap- 
plied science  dejK'ntls.  The  monkey,  the  inventor,  and  the 
scientific  explorer  or  dis<*overer,  employ  the  same  method,  viz., 
common  senn*;  for  siience,  as  we  have  already  ohstTved,  ij* 
merely  consistent  common  S4*ns4».  The  monkey  woidd  never 
have  uH'd  the  stone  to  save  hims^'lf  lahor  luul  he  not  known 
something  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  momt»ntum,  though 
lie  ha<l  no  name  frir  either.  Similarlv.  Watt  would  never  have 
invented  the  steam  engine  had  he  been  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  gaseous  expansion,  nor  would  iniHlern  electrical  invention.* 
have  IhM'n  possihh'  witliout  a  knowledgi'  of  the  laws  <»f  electn>- 
<l\namics  discovered  hy  Am}M*n»  and  Fara<lay.  To  ap[»ly  lhes4» 
laws.  <»r  any  others,  in  the  arts  it  is  first  e-«ifntial  to  determim* 
\\lial  We  desire  to  accomplish,  and  second  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge mad«'  available  by  scimce  to  its  ac'comiilislmicnt. 

It  will  b«'  of  .service  befon'  pPHti'ding  further  to  more  clearly 
d«'tine  a  nun hitir.  A  print iuL'  press,  a  l<Hom«>ti\r.  a  derrick,  are 
gt-nerally  recogni/.ed  a^  nun  bines;  hut  is  a  slmxrl  a  machine,  is 
a  t'M.tb-|>irk  a  machine,  an*  buildings.  >to\i'-pipr<.  Indts  and 
barrels  machines?  It  will  be  convi'iiient  to  cla.ss  them  as  such, 
a-  will  appear  from  the  fojlnuing  distirutinn. 

In  tlM'  |)nHluction  of  e\i«-rnal  de>idtrata,  whether  it  be  by 
manijMilation  <»r  buali/.ation,  we  may  distiiiL'uish  between  that 
ubirli  is  manipulated  or  bH*ali/«'d,  and  that  through  the  airency 
of  wliirh  the  manipulation  or  bn-ali/ati^ui  is  aeco!npli«.hrd.  The 
first  I  .shall  lall  the  ni'itrri-il.  the  s<'cond  t!ie  iii'i»  inn*  ru  of  pro- 
duction. Tnirrtlier  tliey  (niistitut*'  tli»'  f/'''fN.v  »»f  production. 
Tin*  first  mav  be  alm(»st  anv  niateri.d  nhj. .  t.  inin«  ral,  animal, 
or  vci:ital»'e,  and  oftni  cnnsi'^ts  of  tl-e  \\\^  •  aiejcd  or  rx\\\  ma- 
t<Tia!  of  ll.f  r.irth  it-elf.  The  xh  ond  in*  ;:i'!'-  any  m*  .m<,  not 
es-t'riti;il  to  all  ppHJihtion,  by  \vlii»b  to  itT*  •  t  I*  ••  niai;:;»»ilation 
or  I'Miili/at  ••n  of  t'.e  tlr>t.  Wf  s|m1I  ii.«t  <  I  ,--  t*«'  linin.in  lnuly 
\\it!j  iiiiu  :  inf<,  sin«f  it  must.  iiti!i.«  iim!- 1\  or  i.M.«»tt!\,  ahva\s 
t.ikr  part  in  pr"«!ii.  r  mm,  aii-l  f-T  t' •■  s,in!«'  r«  .i-'ii.  n\»'  -hall  not 
I  !,i--  t'.«'  f.n!!:  "f  tin-  !"r«i'-  •»f  i:.i'*:ri  a-  ni '.  !  in-.  l>ut  if  a 
tiM.j  or  :i'-:ruiif  ut.  -u«  !i  a-  t'«'-»'  a!'«.i'!\  <  it**!,  j-  u-»  •!.  then  a 
means  w^i  t -M-ntial  to  all  laintr  is  .iiiplox*'.!.  autl  -Ui  h  tool  or 
iii>trument  is  a  imirhiin'  wheiJMT  it  !»«•  a>  >imple  as  a  slick  ustM 
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as  a  lever  or  as  complex  as  a  marine  engine.  It  must  not  be 
inferred,  however,  tliat  the  only  machinery  employed  in  pro- 
duction is  that  which  is  visil)le  and  tangible.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference where,  by  whom,  how  continuously,  and  with  what  re- 
lation to  other  processes,  men's  acts  are  performed.  The  rules, 
policies,  or  plans  according  to  which  these  things  are  determined 
is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  production.  The  policy  of  the 
division  of  labor  is  such  a  part.  The  principle  by  whose  oper- 
ation the  place  and  functions  of  each  man  in  a  productive  es- 
tablishment are  determined  is  such  a  part.  In  short,  the  organ- 
ization of  industry  is  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  production. 
Human  language  itself  is  a  species  of  machinery.  A  machine 
then  is  any  means  of  production,  exclusive  of  the  materials 
thereof,  the  human  body,  the  earth,  and  the  forces  of  nature. 
This  definition  may  aj)pcar  somewhat  loose;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  it  is  sullicient.  If  flaws  may  be  found 
in  it  I  believe  they  will  not  l)e  such  as  to  invalidate  any  con- 
clusion we  mav  draw.  Machines  mav  be  divided  into  material 
and  non-material,  according  as  they  are  material  objects  or  not. 
They  may  he  employee]  diriMtly  or  indirectly  in  the  production 
of  either  iulornal  or  oxiornal  desiderata. 

Before  j)ro(eediuir  with  the  suhj(»ct  of  machinery  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  that  tlu*  development  of  a  country  does  not  neces- 
sarily result  in  the  ])roi:ressive  depletion  of  its  resources.  There 
is  a  variety  of  development  the  eiT(Ht  of  which  is  to  produce  ma- 
ehinerv  l)v  which  the  resources  of  a  count rv  mav  be  made  avail- 

»  •  •  • 

al)Ie.  Kxamples  of  such  develo])nient  are  the  construction  of 
roads,  bridires,  railroads,  and  irri<:ation  works,  the  improve- 
ment of  water  ])owers  and  harhors  hv  dredging,  breakwater  con- 
struction, (»tc.,  and  the  clearini:  of  land  of  stones  and  forest 
for  ])urposes  of  cultivation.  This  kind  of  development  may  be 
called  prc/Hinifonf  devrlopnuMit  in  distinction  to  that  by  which 
the  resources  of  a  count rv  are  caused  to  diminish,  which  mav 
he  calh^l  ///////  dcnelopnient.  The  object  of  preparatory  devel- 
opnu'ut  is  the  construction  of  a  machine,  for  a  road  or  an  irri- 
gation reservoir  is  a  kind  of  machine,  and  a  cleared  field  may 
h(^  ])ut  in  the  same  category,  since  it  is  a  portion  of  the  earth 
artificially  pn»])ared  for  productive  purposes.  Incidentally,  of 
cours(»,  preparatory  development  may  —  in  fact  must  —  involve 
some  final  development,  since  stone  must  b(^  quarried  to  build 
roads  and  dams,  and  food  and  coal  utilizcHl  by  tlie  men  and 
prime  motors  employed  in  their  construction.  Indeed,  the  clear- 
ing of  land,  if  carried  too  far,  may  convert  this  incidental  effect 
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into  n  primnrv  ono.  Thrn*  romoj*  a  timo  in  the  clearing  of  a 
<-nuntrv  when  th«*  «l('striuti<»n  of  forests  to  jircxluci*  anil>lr  Ian<I 
rosult.*  in  more  loss  than  piin;  f4»r  IiiiiiInt  itself  ia  a  ('ro|)  and 
<l«stni('tion  is  not  the  hest  niiMle  i»f  )iarvt**itin^  it.  Ilonce  the 
|)n»^'n'ssive  ilrariii;:  of  fonsts  may  hv  transformed  from  a  nso- 
fnl  into  a  mali'firmtly  aeeeh*rative  policy.  By  c*om paring  the 
tuo  kinds  of  dr\«'lopinrnt,  it  iMMMunes  elear  that  preparatory  d<»- 
velopnient  is  an  application  of  tlie  hiw  of  im-reasin;:  returns, 
and  that  it  i^  oidy  final  development  which  H*ts  in  o|N'ration 
the  law  of  diiiiini-hin;:  return**. 

\\r  ha\e  aM«Mtaine(l  that  the  law  of  ineP'asinjr  n'turn^  ojht- 
ate-i  to  diminish  the  duration  of  lalNir  re<piired  to  acciunplisli 
a  ;:i\en  jtmount  of  adjustment.  What  is  its  etTect  upon  in- 
ti-n-'ity?  I»«M«s  the  introduction  of  luachinery  make  production 
iimre,  (»r  l«'s>,  pleasant?  In  a;:ricultural  and  <i*rtain  other  pur- 
suit*.. whiTe  it  reli«'Ves  men  of  M'v«'re  nniscular  elFort.  il  usually 
diniini>hes  th<*  iiitfu^-ity  of  pain  involves]  in  priNluctiou,  hut  in 
a  majority  nf  cax's  it  has  tlu»  «)pposite  etT«N't.  This  is  particu- 
larly truf  of  manufacturin<;  o{HTations  which  al^sorh  mon*  and 
mon*  of  tlie  worlifs  lalmr. 

In  the  priiuiti\e  conditii»n  of  produetion,  each  man  or  family 
(•htaint'd  t!n*  fiMMJ.  the  >kin«'  for  rh»thin;r,  the  \M*tu\  fur  hurnin;:, 
and  tin*  matt  ri;!l-i  for  huihlinir  tin-  ruile  ^lleltlT^  wliirh  *.iT\rd 
prirniti\e  mm-ii  |.»r  dw«HiiiL''*.  with  hi*;  »»r  their  own  liamN.  All 
that  «'arh  fan  ily  pijuind  wa>  ppnlucrd  hy  the  fatnily,  and  n«» 
••xilianL'**  ♦»!"  piMihirt-  t«M»k  phh  «*.  This  condition  i-  to  ]**•  oli- 
-er\«*d  amnu:;  animaN  and  is  calhMl  imlividiuili'ittr  or  iw*/u  i*/m«i/- 
i:r>/  |inH|ui  tioti. 

A*  tin*  iii:j«'nuily  of  mm  re-ultfd  in  the  invention  of  new 
artiih-  of  n-i'.  Imut-Ner,  certain  indiviihiaU  ti»ntlin'd  thfir  at- 
ti'iith»n  iiii.ii'  ;iihl  more  to  t!ie  pHnluctiou  nf  mmu*-  one  artiile. 
>«»riM'  jMTJr.ip-  tiiakinir  how-  and  arro\v«i,  otluT-  makinL'  ti«»  l»«i\v*i 
and  arr»»\\^,  hut  utili/iinr  tlm^*  inadt*  hv  l!i»ir  f^■]^•\v*  in  th«* 
cha-*-:  -till  otlhT-.  ciinlinini:  their  atti-ntion  i«i  maki'ij  rl«»t):«'- 
or  potti  ly.  ctr.  A*  -.onn  a*  *urh  a  di\i^ion  of  prn.iii.  ti»n  hail 
t.ik«'n  pLhi*,  i*\«^an je  an»-c,  for  rach  fainilN  no  h»TiL:«T  -atistii-d 
all  it*-  •»\Mi  r-'ijuin-m.-nt-.  hv  it*'  <»wn  arii\iti»s,  htit  only  a  part 
of  th'Tii.  T<»  ^u|»j>!\  li.e  di  li»  i«*n<\  it  jtp'dufi-.l  n:««n'  of  i-iTtain 
arti<l»-  tl-an  ft-r  it-  "tin  purpo-i*  wtn-  n'«jiiii»'ii.  .in-l  •  \i  !ian»n*«l 
thi-  -nrplu-  \'*r  arti«'i*  w'.mIi  it  •!,■!  n««t  j»r".!iii  •■.  hut  which 
ot^«T  in'!;\  .'IkjU  pT«'du«*d  in  tji  rf  !  •-  ::nMt.  r  t^-.m  u«'r«*  n*- 
(juin-d  for  t:.'ir  n-i-.  Thu*^  t!n-  fi*'\v-n,.ik' r  i-\»  l!ani:'"d  in-  l»oW!* 
Milh   tl:«'  huntrr'i  of  tin*  viiinit\    ;"or  ^ai!i«'   ppKun-d   h\    them. 
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the  maker  of  clothing  similarly  exchanged  his  product  for  food 
or  other  desiderata,  and  thus  trade  or  commerce  arose,  and  by 
slow  stages  developed  into  tlie  vast  and  complex  system  of  local 
and  international  exchange  which  to-day  occupies  so  much  of  the 
world's  attention.  I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  course  of 
this  development  or  to  comment  on  the  rise  of  the  system  of 
exchange  tlirough  tlie  medium  of  money,  or  the  credit  system  — 
all  this  is  sufficiently  discussed  in  any  political  economy.  What 
I  do  desire  is  to  trace  tlie  elTects  of  this  system  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  intensity  of  labor.  The  division 
of  labor  which  gave  rise  to  exchange  is,  in  modem  industries, 
pushed  to  extremes.  Instead  of  confining  their  attention  to  the 
making  of  one  article,  the  operatives  in  modem  factories  make 
but  a  small  portion  thereof,  the  co-operative  labor  of  many  such 
operatives,  each  performing  a  separate  function,  being  required 
to  produce  the  finished  article.  Production  which  thus  requires 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons  is  known  as  socialistic 
or  socialized  production. 

It  is  found  that  by  this  method  the  same  number  of  operatives 
can  produce  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  if  each  operative 
carries  on  a  succession  of  operations  resulting  in  the  production 
of  a  completed  coinniodity,  as  in  the  more  primitive  methods  of 
manufactun»;  mctliods  which  survive  in  some  kinds  of  produc- 
tion to-day.  Blacksmiths,  cabinet  makers,  and  masons,  for  ex- 
ample, employ  the  more  primitive  methods  and  so  do  small 
farmers  and  fishermen.  I^ess  than  three  generations  ago,  cloth- 
ing, bechling,  table  linen,  etc.,  was  spun  and  woven  at  home, 
the  women  of  the  houseliold  starting  with  the  raw  material  and 
carrying  it  through  a  succession  of  operations  to  the  completed 
coat,  or  sheet,  or  table  cloth.  To-day  the  same  operations  are 
carried  on  with  far  less  labor  by  a  s(»ries  of  complex  machines, 
spinners,  looms,  etc.,  (null  kind  of  machine  being  attended  by  an 
operative  who  confines  liis  attention  to  one  or  more  machines  of 
that  on<'  kind.  The  machines  are  usually  power  driven  and 
largely  automatic,  the  duty  of  the  op(>ratives  being  merely  the 
feeding  of  the  machines  or  the  periodic  pressing  of  a  lever  or 
pulling  of  a  cnrd.  Thus  t}i(»  operative's  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
emploved  bv  tlie  machines  rather  than  io  employ  them;  they 
niav,  indeed,  be  c(Miipare(l  to  a  part  of  the  machine,  a  cog  or 
cam  whose  ahiio-t  automatic  action  has  not  as  yet  been  suflR- 
ci(>ntlv  simulated  by  a  mechanical  device  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  human  hand  and  brain.  Continually,  how- 
ever, these  gaps  in  the  perfect  self-sutliciency  of  the  mechanism 
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arc  filled  by  the  pro^Tcss  of  invention  and  the  nueeesjiive  opera- 
tions of  production  are  jK'rfornied  by  ;;ipintie  automata  which 
<lo  everythin;:  hut  think.  The  result  is  that  nunhTn  production 
is  f^enerally  exceed  11  n;rly  monotonous,  involving  little  mu>eular, 
hut  ^reat  nervous,  ^train,  and  as  all  productive  ojK'rations  tend 
to  httcome  in<  n'a^in;^dy  jiutomatic  and  self-repdatin^,  pnnluetive 
lahor  tends,  in  most  industries,  to  hcc(»me  incrcasin^dy  mo- 
notonous and  the  pain  involved  of  |^n»at«'r  intensity.  Division 
of  lalM>r  then,  and  the  intro(iuction  of  nuichinerv.  while  they 
iliniinish  the  duration  HMpiire*]  for  a  «:ivcn  amount  of  pro<luc- 
tion,  increase  the  inten^it^  «»f  a  «dvrn  duration  <>f  labor. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  ma(  hinerv  into  industrv  tt'nds  to 
modify  another  factor  of  pnxluctive  ellicien<'y  —  the  skill  and 
interest  with  whi<h  men  lalM)r.  Other  thing's  bein^  e<jual, 
the  I'tVicieiicy  of  pnnluction  is  a  direct  function  of  the-^*.  Pro- 
duition  by  machinery  tends  to  dispens<»  witli  the  niiMJ  of  tlie 
first  and  to  diminish  the  s4»con4l ;  the  fornier  hein;r  a  ;rood, 
the  latter  a  had  elTect.  The  less  skill  re<|uire<l  of  a  hdwirer.  the 
^TcatiT  the  cliance  that  such  as  is  re<juired  will  be  -upplitnl, 
nnd  the  h's«i  lal)or  will  be  neede«l  to  acijuire  capaiity  for  pro- 
duction. The  h><  interested  a  laborer  is  in  his  work,  the  i«»si* 
likely  i<  he  to  applv  the  skill  he  po«e<ses.  and  the  -^jwed  of  pro- 
duction, as  Will  ;h  tlie  cpiality  of  the  jiroduct  both  >»ulTer.  Hence 
independent  of  it>  ctTect  upon  produ«  ti\e  int»'nsity,  lo><  of  in- 
terest  tends  to  inetVicieijcy  of  proiluction. 

I/«'t  u>^  now  detin«*  a  I'thnr-S'irituj  fH'trlnnf.  We  liave  *hown 
that  IalM»r  »«honld  he  uK'n^ured  by  duration  tim«'«i  inten^-itv.  If« 
thi<  true  i>f  labor  with  a  machin«'?  It  i**,  but  tlie  labor  involved 
in  producing:  and  inaintainini:  tln^  madiine  mu^t  In-  con-idere<l 
in  the  calculation.  Su|»|hwi'  a  man  who  n\\n<  a  >pade  ])',\<  an 
acre  of  ;rro»ind  to  turn  over.  Su|i|Mi<e  in  or-l«r  to  ^ave  him^i^'lf 
lalM>r.  ln'  con*truct<  a  crude  plow  for  the  purpo^^e  which  i< 
Worn  ont  after  turnini:  onit  the  acre,  iirnnrini:  the  l.ibor  in- 
volve«l  by  the  !iorH'««  whicli  draw  the  plow,  if  the  lalw>r  of  niakini! 
it  plus  the  labfir  of  turninL'  <>v«t  the  acre  tht-nnvith  {•«  Lrn*ater 
than  that  of  turniuL'  it  ov»t  with  the  -pade,  it  i<  clear  t!>at  no 
labor  is  >aved  by  the  production  an<1  u<e  of  th«'  plow.  It  i^ 
not  a  labor-sa\  ini:  niaehine.  SupixiH',  however,  the  plow,  thon^jli 
co^tinu'^  the  <a?ne  labor  to  inak«*,  ha**  U'en  well  enoui'h  mad**  to 
plc»w  one*  hundred  acre^i  before  wi^arini:  ont.  It  will  th.-n  be 
n«'c«-'iary  to  add  to  the  labor  of  pjouinj-  the  firld  btit  ^i.^the 
labor  involved  in  makini:  the  plow,  and  this,  if  it  \<  le*^  than 
that    of    «!pa<]inir    an    acre,    as    it    o}i\«i.usly    will    Im',    will    con- 
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stitute  the  plow  a  labor-saving  machine.  It  is  clear  that  all 
repairs  made  on  the  plow  will  have  to  be  calculated  in  the 
total.  Now  it  makes  no  difference  whether  A  makes  the  ma- 
chine and  A  uses  it,  or  whether  A,  B,  and  C  make  the  machine 
and  D,  E,  and  F  use  it;  the  same  rule  applies.  The  labor  cost 
of  a  given  amount  of  production  by  the  employment  of  a  given 
machine  M  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  three  terms:  (1)  The 
labor  involved  in  designing  and  making  M  —  the  initial  cost  I, 
multiplied  by  a  coefficient  (k)  representing  the  fraction  which 
the  given  amount  of  production  is  of  the  total  amount  of  which 
the  machine  is  capable.  (2)  The  total  labor  cost  of  repairs  R, 
multiplied  by  a  fractional  coefficient  (p)  indicating  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  repairs  to  be  credited  to  the  given  amount  of 
production.  (3)  The  labor  cost  L  of  operating  the  machine 
during  said  production.  Calling  the  labor  cost  L.C.  and  ex- 
pressing the  proposition  in  niathoniatical  form,  we  have: 

L.C.=  (k)I+(p)R  +  L 
If  this  quantity  is  less  than  that  required  had  M  not  been  used, 
then  M  is  a  labor-saving  machine  —  otherwise,  it  is  not.  It  is 
evident  that  the  marlJne  M  may  have  i)(*on  produced  by  the  use 
of  other  machinos  M,,  Mo,  M3,  etc.,  and  the  term  L.C.  must 
in  each  case  1)0  calculated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
labor  cost  is  calculated  in  any  other  instance  of  production.  These 
machines  in  turn  mav  have  be(»n  made  hv  the  aid  of  other  ma- 
chines,  and  thus  it  heconuv*  clear  that  the  labor  cost  of  anv  item  of 
modem  production  contains  sums  which  must  be  credited  to 
some  of  the  earliest  machines  made  by  the  hand  of  man;  but 
after  going  back  in  this  nuinner  a  very  little  distance  the  sums 
to  be  credited  to  earlier  machines  become  negligibly  small.  For 
convenience,  we  may  call  the  term  (k)I  th(»  first  term,  the  term 
(p)K  tho  srnmd  term,  and  the  term  L  llie  third  term,  of  the  labor 
cost  L.C.  Many  products  cannot  be  made  at  all  without  the 
use  of  machinery.  TIk^  first  machine  for  making  these  products 
is,  in  that  case,  of  course,  lal>or-saving,  whatever  the  labor  cost. 
In  modern  inchistry.  it  fre<|ucntly  happens  tliat,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art<,  old  mnciiines  are  replaced  by  improved 
tvpes  long  before  they  are  worn  out.  In  this  contingency,  the 
total  prochictive  capacity  will  be,  not  the  productive  capacity 
before  wenriuL^  out.  l)ut  the  capacity  b<'fon»  Ixung  replaced. 

We  mav  now  direct  attention  to  a  distinction  of  vital  import 
in  the  economv  of  hap])iness- — that  between  the  srntirnt  and 
non-spntirnt  factors  of  ])ro<luction.  When  a  man  employs  a 
machine   in    a    productive   operation,  two   factors   are  combined 
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to  producp  tbo  result,  tho  man  and  the  machine.  The  first  is  the 
srntient.  tho  scvond,  the  non^seniient  factor  of  pro<liiction.  The 
hihor  cost  of  such  an  operation  must  be  calculated  as  in  all  other 
('as<*s,  namely,  by  the  e^|uation  above  given. 

The  first  two  ti'rms  (k)I  and  (p)K  are  the  terms  of  the  non- 
HMitiont.  the  third  term  L  of  the  w^ntient  factor.  When  a  la- 
l)or-saving  machine  is  intnnluced  into  prmluction,  the  first  two 
trnns  mav  or  mav  not  be  incn^ased,  but  the  third  term  is  dimin- 
ishcd,  and  dinnnished  in  such  a  degrw  that  the  sum  of  the 
three  terms  is  l<»ss  than  l)efore.  If  the  last  comlition  is  not  ful- 
tillcd  the  machine  is  not  a  labor-saving  one,  and  is  not  an 
cronomic  factor  in  production  however  efficient  it  may  be  in 
otiicr  respcH'ts. 

In  the  ])nH'eding  brief  discussion  of  the  economics  of  pro- 
duction, thnn^  points  appear  clearly:  (1)  Average  lal>or  is  un- 
]dcasant.  (*l)  Machinery  does  not  diminish  the  intensity  of  ih« 
unpleasantness,  but  (.*i)  May  diminish  its  duration  without  de- 
crease, and  even  with  incn^as<»,  in  the  productive  jM>wer  pt»r 
capita. 

'I'lius  nuichinery  may  l)e  employed  to  save  labor,  but  it  dot»s 
not  follow  that  it  muM  Ih\  It  is  a  means  of  increasing  the 
ellicitMKV  of  ])ro4luction  ;  that  is,  of  increasing  the  ratio  betwtvn 
a  given  amount  <>f  pro<lik'tion  and  its  labor  cost,  and  this  may 
obvioiislv  be  accomplished  in  a  varietv  of  wavs,  thn*e  of  which 
are  nf  interest  to  the  economist:  (1)  The  amount  of  prcMluction 
may  remain  constant  and  the  labor  cost  dtvn»iis<'.  (VM  The 
labor  cost  nuiy  remain  constant  and  the  amount  of  production 
increas<\  (.*{)  The  labor  cost  mav  decrease  and  the  amount  of 
prodiirtion  increasi'.  To  the  cpu^tion  of  which  of  tbes4*  three 
polieits  it  is  most  (H-ononnc  for  nniety  to  adopt — of  whieh  will 
most  increase  the  margin  (»f  self-support  —  w<»  shall  return 
when  better  prepare<l  to  d<'<i(h\  Such  prej^aration  ret|uin»s  an 
understanding  of  the  objtxt  of  pnxiuction  —  consum|>tion. 

The  intelligent  umlerstanding  of  consumption  requires  tliat  :• 
current  <lelii^ion  l>e  dissij^ated  at  the  out>«'t  of  our  di-i<ussion. 
Dogmatic  jjolitical  eronomy  has  only  an  incidental  int^re-it  in 
con^umptinn.  whereas  real  |>olitical  economy  has  a  cardinal  int«T- 
e^t  in  it.  'i'he  dogmatic  economist  regarils  that  labor  only  as  pnv- 
durtive  whi<  h  roults  in  the  production  <»f  wealth,  and  the 
de^triKtion  or  «ii»ipation  of  wealth  by  men  in  the  attainment 
of  en«ls  —  whi'ther    useful    or    useless  —  he   calls   consumption. 

Here  is  a  case  of  verbal  emasculation,  and  it  affords  an  im- 
19 
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pressive  example  of  the  baneful  results  of  that  variety  of  logo- 
mania.  Compare  this  immaterial  distinction  of  the  dogmatic 
economist  with  that  wliich  has  been  made  in  the  present  work 
between  production  and  consumption.  Which  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  of  service  in  expressing  propositions  of  interest  to  sentient 
beings?  Important  terms  should  express  important  objects  of, 
or  distinctions  in,  exjxrience.  By  ignoring  this  maxim  of 
common  sense  and  giving  unimportant  meanings  to  their  funda- 
mental terms,  economists  are,  at  the  outset,  beset  by  the  danger 
of  promulgating  propositions,  true  perliaps,  but  of  slight  human 
interest,  and  observation  proves  tliat  it  is  a  danger  they  have 
been  unable  to  avoid.  By  substituting  such  immaterial  proposi- 
tions for  material  ones  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of  society,  they 
have  hopelessly  deflected  the  thought  and  policies  of  modem 
states  from  the  patli  of  common  sense  into  that  of  practomania 
—  from  utility  into  commercialism.  Let  us  trace  their  mode 
of  accomplishing  this. 

After  making  their  arbitran'  distinction  between  production 
and  consumption  they  i^roceod  to  distinguish  between  productive 
and  unproductive  consumption.     T-luis,  Mill  says: 

"The  distinction  of  PnMluotivo  and  Unproductive  is  applicable 
to  consumption  as  well  as  to  labour.  All  the  members  of  the 
community  are  not  labourers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and  consume 
either  unproduotively  or  i^roduotivcly.  Wlioi'vor  contributes  noth- 
inp:  directly  or  indin^'tly,  to  j^roduction,  is  an  unproductive  con- 
sumer. The  only  i)rodiictive  cousuiucrs  are  i>roductive  labourers; 
the  labour  of  direction  bein^  of  course  included,  as  well  as  that 
of  execution.  But  the  consumi)tion  even  of  productive  labourers 
is  not  all  of  it  productive  cunsumi^t inn.  Tlicn:*  is  unproductive 
consumption  by  ])r<Mluctive  consumers.  What  they  consume  in 
keeping  up  or  imi)rovin<j:  their  health,  strength,  and  capacities 
of  work,  or  in  rearing  otlu-r  ])ro(]uctive  labourers  to  succeed  thera 
is  productive  consumption.  But  consum])tion  on  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  pro- 
duction is  neither  its  object  nor  is  in  any  way  advanced  by  it. 
must  be  reckoned  un])ro<hictiv(';  with  a  n^servation  j)erhaps  of 
a  certain  quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  ho  classed  amonjj: 
necessaries,  since  anythiuir  short  of  it  W(Mild  not  l)e  consistent 
with  the  prrcatest  eflicieney  of  labour.  That  alone  is  productive 
consumption,  which  jxoes  to  maintain  and  increas(»  the  productive 
powers  of  the  community;  either  those  resi<]iu<x  in  its  soil,  in 
it,s  materials,  in  the  uuiuImt  and  efficiency  of  its  instruments  of 
production,  or  in  its  yK'ople."  ^ 

1  Principles  of  Political   Economy;   IJook  I. 
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After  dwellinf^  upon  unproductive  consumption  and  the  labor 
required  to  make  it  possible,  he  pHK^eeds: 

"  We  see,  however,  by  thin,  that  there  is  a  distinction,  more 
important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  tban  ev«*n  that  between 
pHMluctivo  and  unpnMluetivo  labour;  tbe  distinction,  namely, 
bt?twe<'n  labour  for  the  supply  of  pro<luctive,  and  for  the  supply 
of  unprcKluctive.  consumpti<m;  U'tween  labour  employed  in  keep- 
ing? up  or  in  adding  to  tbe  prcMJiictive  resources  of  tlie  country, 
and  that  which  is  employed  otherwise.  Of  tbe  pnMliie<»  of  the 
country,  a  part  only  is  destiiUMJ  to  be  ccuisumed  priKluetively ;  the 
remainder  supplies  tbe  unproductive  consumption  of  prtwiucers, 
and  tbe  entirt*  consumption  of  tbe  unproductive  class<*s.  SupiH>se 
that  tho  proportion  of  tbe  annual  pHnJuce  appliinJ  to  tbe  tirst 
pur|M)se  amounts  to  half;  then  one-balf  tbe  pnxluetive  lalH)urer8 
of  tile  country  are  all  tbat  are  emplnved  in  tbe  op(>rations  on 
wbich  the  permanent  wealth  of  tlie  country  <le|Hnds.  Tbe  other 
balf  are  o<'<*upie<I  from  year  to  year  and  from  ^'^iiieratinn  to  jr^n- 
eration  in  [)r<Mlucinfr  tbinfr<  wbicb  nn>  (miusuiiumI  and  disapp(*ar 
witbout  return;  and  whatever  this  balf  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  as  to  any  jH-rmanent  eff»*ct  on  tbe  national  resourc«'S  as  if  it 
wen*  consumed  unpnxluctively."  * 

It  is  bere  tbat  Mill  slips  into  bis  own  and  tbe  n-atlfr's  mind 
tbe  confusion  wbicli  n-ndtTs  tbe  science  of  eeononiii-  >o  danger- 
ous, for  all  doiiinatic  eeononiists  from  Adam  Smitb  to  tbe 
pres«'nt  time  make  tlio  same  (»rror.  Mill  sp«*aks  of  **  a  distinc- 
tion more  important  to  tbe  w<*altb  of  a  community  than  even 
tbat  between  j>roductive  and  unpnxluctive  labor."  What  iloes 
be  nu»nn  by  **  important  to  the  wraltb  of  a  <-ommunitv  r  *'  Tbe 
latter  part  of  the  (juotation  sliows  that  ln'  nirau'^  **  im|»ortant 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  community's  wialth."  and  hi<  whole 
wrjrk,  as  Wfll  as  that  of  other  e<'ononii<ts.  sho\\>  tliat  it  i«i  de<'me<l 
the  proper  piilicy  of  a  community  to  art  umulatr  w^altb  as 
rapidly  as  po>siblc.  This  retpiin^i  that  production  bf  niaile  a 
nuiximum  an<l  consumption  a  minimum.  In  other  word'^  typical 
♦MonoMii'^ts  confusi'  prndiiriive  with  useful  and  ufi/>r'ftiuriive 
with  iisflrss.  and  infer  that  men  should  lon-unic  onlv  in  order 
tliat  they  may  produce.  in*-t<^id  of  produciuL'  in  order  that  tber 
may  con»«ume.  Mconomi'^ts.  of  conr-»e.  do  not  e\plit  itiv  main- 
tain thi-.  On  the  contrary,  in  Nvord<,  they  disavow  the  d«H"trine. 
Thus  Mill  utttTs  tin-  prcirnant  truth: 

1  11)1. i 
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"It  would  be  a  ^reat  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion  of 
the  annual  produce,  which  in  an  opulent  country  goes  to  supplj 
unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleasures 
and  for  alj  higher  uses.  This  portion  of  the  produce  is  the  fund 
from  which  all  the  wants  of  the  conununity,  other  than  that  of 
mere  living,  are  provided  for;  the  measure  of  its- means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  its  power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  pro- 
ductive. That  so  great  a  surplus  should  be  available  for  such 
pun^oses,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  them,  can  only  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  The  things  to  be  regretted,  and  which 
are  not  incapable  of  being  remedied,  are  the  prodigious  inequality 
with  which  this  surplus  is  distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  objects 
to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted,  and  the  large  share 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no  equivalent  servioe 
in  return."  * 

Had  ^lill  followed  up  this  suggestion  and  sought  means 
whereby  wealth  might  be  applied  economically  in  the  production 
of  happiness,  su<i<resting  some  remedy  for  the  "  prodigious  in- 
equality "  which  ho  observed,  his  words  would  have  had  more 
force.  But  ho  doos  nothinjx  of  the  kind.  He  proceeds  on  tlie 
ini])lication  that  product ivo  and  useful  acts  are  identical  instead 
of  on  its  ex})li(it  disavowal,  and  modem  writers  of  his  school 
follow  in  his  stc])s.  Tliry  all  proceed  on  the  assum])tion  that 
the  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labor  and 
consunij)tion  is  important,  not  only  to  the  wealth  of  a  coni- 
nuinitv,  hut  to  tlu^  coininunitv  itself.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not. 
Of  course,  economists,  if  it  alTords  them  amusement,  are  entitled 
to  point  out  that  labor  may  he  divided  into  two  classes,  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive,  just  as  anthropolo<jists  are  entitled  to 
])oint  out  that  maid<ind  may  he  divid(Ml  into  two  classes,  the 
hewhiskered  and  the  unlx^whiskennl.  Both  asi^everations,  how- 
ever, are  of  that  class  of  })ro))ositions  which  are  uninteresting,  if 
true.  The  harm  comes  in  confusing  the  distinction  between  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive,  with  that  between  useful  and  useless. 

It  has  already  hivn  ohstTved  that  a  purely  ])roductive  existence 
is  not  self-suj)portin<r :  that  it  involves  an  output  of  more  pain 
than  of  pleasure.  Unless  the  intensity  of  consumption  then  is 
consid(Tal)l(%  it  is  imp«)ssil)le  in  a  world  in  which  men  devote 
the  majority  of  their  wakimr  hours  to  })roduction,  to  make  their 
average  acts  self-supp«)rling,  or  worth  whil(».  In  such  a  world 
life  is  not  worth  living,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  death 

1  Ibid. 
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mm  woiiM  not  <on>«'nt  tn  livi»  in  |MT|M'tual  prixlnrtion.  The 
ilitiuiti'  int«';:ral  of  lia|»iiiiH-*-  f«>r  an  aviTap*  productive  day  in 
iH'^Mtivc.  I'lidiT  tlit'M*  •orh!ition«i  it  i>  vUnir  that  practnnmnia 
is  an  rxcrcdin;:!}"  daiiL'tTous  dcxiatinn  fmm  coninion  S4*nsi»  — 
a  (h'viatinii  which  s(Hiit\  can  ill  afTnnl  to  tolerate 

L«t  u<  siippoH*  a  st«'ani-cni:ini*«r  to  have  practonninia.  Su|)- 
p<wc  hy  hnrnin^^  his  coal  with  niaxiniuin  ctli<icncy  of  adapta- 
tion he  can  produce  twe|v«'  pounds  <»f  ^tearn  per  pound  of  coal; 
>team  is  what  he  s<m  k>,  and  hence  lie  de^ires  a  surphis  of  it.  hut 
he  rnu<t  use  <onie  of  it  in  niinin;:  and  hoi-^tin^r  hir»  coal.  !i<*t  us 
assume  that  he  luis  machinery  wherel)V  hv  the  use  of  one  iiound 
of  steam  he  can  mine  one  poinul  of  coal.  \^\  <onsumin;r  XhU 
one  pound  economically  in  \\\<  hoilers  he  can  produce  twelve 
poninl>  of  steam,  whitli  ;:ivis  him  a  >urplu>  of  eleven  pounds*  of 
>trjim  for  c\ery  pound  of  c<ial  mined.  Hut  if  he  has  pnirto- 
mania,  he  will  not  do  thi>.  Wo  will  n*ason  thus:  **  In  order  to 
produce  steam,  c«»al  mu>t  he  mined,  and  the  more  coal  the  more 
-tram.  Hence  1  mu>t  jiroduce  all  the  coal  |M>s'iihle:  this  may 
he  acrompli-lnd  hc*.t  hy  utili/in;;  all  the  >team  I  ;:en<Tat»*  in  the 
minitiL'  of  coal."  Hy  thi>  method  he  wouM,  of  cimit-m*,  obtain  a 
;:reat  atruumlation  of  coal,  and  if  he  huriu'd  it  eoiriMinu  ally  this 
arrumulation  wouhl  continually  increase;  >uppoM'.  hnw.Nrr.  ho 
paid  no  attention  to  the  «*cononiy  of  consumption,  hut  *o  fi'd  the 
mal  tn  the  hnil»«r>  that  somi*  ohtaineil  nnidi  more  than  that  n»- 

•  juift'd  for  maximum  etliciency  and  some  much  lr^«i.  It  i>  rh-ar  that 
in  \\\\^  wa\  he  would  ohtain  a  w  ret<lnd  ellicimcy  of  ad.iptation 
and  would  L'ft  !nith«T  a  surplu**  of  -^ti^am  nor  an  aii  umulation  of 
joal.  In  fa«t,  he  mi'du  tret  a  d«'tirit  of  -iteam,  and  ha\e  to  huv 
it  fr«»m  »«omr  other  protlucer  in  i>rdfr  to  p-t  en«»ULdi  t«»  mine  his 
«oal.  Ihiier  an  t-nL'inecr  wit))  practoniania  would  not  only  fail 
to  make  lii<  -ti'atn  plant  -rlf->upportini:  —  he  tniirht  achieve  a 
iH'^'atixe  maririn  «»f  >elf-««upport  —  that  i<.  a  d«'ti.  it.  Wluit 
wnnhl  he  thouL'iit  of  •«U(  h  an  eni:iii«'''r?  \V«  uld  an\Mn«-  -ay  h4» 
n-«  d  r«unmon  -eiw  in  hi-  hu-ini-»-r  Would  .hi-tite  imitate  him 
in  dirot'tinir  the  atTair-  of  -iociety  who-c  hu-iin --  i-  tin-  pr'nhie- 
tion   of  happin*'— ?      Not    if  she   had   r«»nim«»n    -«i»-»'.      Political 

•  Mononii^t-,  howi'MT.  invite  u<  to  adopt  ju-t  -u«  h  a  p"li«  v.  Si> 
far  a-  tl:«'v  con-id»T  happine--  a*  an  md  at  all  th»\  r«a-on  like 
the  mad  ♦•n-jinnT.  In  onler  t<>  produie  liappin*--.  ut-alt'i  mu««t 
1m'  produt.d.  and  the  more  wealth  th^-  more  hapiMU. --.  llt-mv 
w»'  nni-t  produce  all  the  wealth  po--ilt|e :  thi-  iiia\  !»•■  acioni* 
pli-h»d  h\  emploviiiL'  all  our  lei-ure  or  |»oti'ntiaHtv  I'f  ha|»|uness 
in  llie   |»r«»duclion  of  wealth.     Bv  lhi«J   method,  wealth   nuiv   be 
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accumulated  most  rapidly.  Yes,  but  how  are  we  to  get  a  surplus 
of  happiness  by  this  method  ?  Can  we  afford  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  economy  of  consumption  of  wealth?  Economists,  by 
completely  ignoring  the  economy  of  consumption,  leave  us  to 
infer  that  we  can. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  to  permit  productive  machin- 
ery to  stand  idle  when  it  might  be  employed  in  production  is  an 
uneconomic  policy.  Suppose  those  who  at  present  are  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  guiding  the  affairs  of  society,  the  statesmen  and 
economists  of  our  day,  should  regard  themselves  as  the  managers 
for,  or  representatives  of.  Justice  on  earth;  responsible  to  her 
for  the  just  management  of  the  machinery  of  happiness  pro- 
vided by  terrestrial  conditions.  What  excuse  could  they  offer 
for  permitting  the  happiness  producing  mechanisms  —  the 
sentient  beings  of  the  earth  —  to  stand  idle  so  large  a  part  of 
the  time  —  idle,  that  is,  so  far  as  the  production  of  happiness 
is  concerned?  Would  they  have  a  better  excuse  than  the  mad 
engineer  for  allowing  tlie  machinery  in  tlieir  charge  to  consume 
most  of  its  time  in  ])roducing  something  other  than  that  which 
it  is  its  object  to  j)r()(huo;  and  if  they  offered  ignorance  as  an 
excuse  —  what  excuse  would  they  offer  for  ignorance?  Why  do 
thev  not  inform  thcmst'lves  of  whal  the  end  of  Justice  is,  before 
they  attempt  to  seek  it.  Would  they  be  guilty  of  such  a  travesty 
in  anv  of  the  coinmou  affairs  of  life?  Tf  not,  can  thev  offer  anv 
excuse  for  tlnir  omission,  save  that  custom  has  seduced  them 
from  coiiunou  sense? 

We  have  s(M'n  that  the  margin  of  self-support  of  an  act  may  be 
increased  by  one  or  more  of  three  elfccts  ujxin  consumption: 
(1)  By  iiun'a>ing  its  intensity  algebraically.  (*^)  By  increasing 
its  duration  if  ])ositive.  (.'5)  By  diminishing  its  duration  if 
negativ(\      Let  us  (•on>i«!t'r  j)ositive  consumpticm  iirst. 

As  in  tlie  ca^^i^  of  })r()«hi(t ion.  (•()nsuni{)ti«)n  may  b(*  monotonous 
or  variecl.  A  cisc  of  monotonous  ('onsuni|>tion  is  represented  in 
Fig.  S,  ( v).  It  n'>cinl)l('s  the  similar  ciirvi'  of  pnxhiction,  but, 
of  couTM',  it  ranges  much  higher.  The  curve  shown  is  merely 
tyj)ical  —  some  curves  would  be  stcc|)er  —  others  would  cross 
the  X  axis;  nor  is  such  a  thing  inconsistent  with  acts  of  ])()sitivc 
consuni|)tion,  since  such  acts  are  merely  those  dvifigned  to  pro- 
duce happiness  —  tliey  may  fail  in  their  di'sign.  Curve  (2) 
simplv  illu>trat<'s  what  is  familiar  to  everyone,  that  succCv^sive 
repetiti<)n>  of  tlie  same  cause  of  ha]i})iiu'ss  normally  n^sult  in  a 
{)rogressively  diminishing  amount  of  happiness.  Satiation  is 
approached  relatively  rapidly  —  we  tire  of  things.     This  is  true 
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simply  the  effect  of  a  succession  of  varied  positive  consump- 
tive acts,  which,  if  experienced  separately,  would  produce  the 
same  average  intensity  of  pleasure.  It  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  even  varied  pleasures  pall,  though  less 
rapidly  than  monotonous  ones.  Indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  observa- 
tion that  we  appreciate  pleasure  more  keenly  after  a  period  of 
indifference,  or  of  pain.  Here  again  we  mean  that  the  same  act 
or  cause  will  produce  more  pleasure  when  preceded  by  pain  than 
when  preceded  by  pleasure.  We  appreciate  the  cause  more 
keenly  —  not  the  pleasure  more  keenly.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  the  same  pleasure  gives  us  more  or  less  pleasure  than  it 
gives.  This  would  be  a  contradiction,  since  it  would  be  saying 
a  pleasure  was  greater  or  less  than  itself.  What  we  mean  is  that 
the  same  cause  of  pleasure  yields  more  pleasure  in  the  first  case 
than  in  the  second.  The  characteristic  of  human  nature  thus 
expressed  has  led  some  philosophers  to  a  very  absurd  doctrine  — 
the  doctrine,  namely,  that  pleasure  is  impossible  witfiout  pain, 
or  pain  without  pleasure.  They  tell  us  that  the  one  is  recog- 
nized simply  by  contrast  with  the  other.  Were  this  true  it  would 
be  impossible  to  experience  either,  for  when  should  we  begin? 
A  newly  born  infant  couUl  feel  no  pain  because  it  had  not  al- 
ready f(*lt  ])k'asure ;  it  could  feel  no  pleasure  because  it  had  not 
already  UAi  ])ain.  Thus  it  could  not  begin  to  feel  either.  There- 
fore, it  could  never  feel  either.  The  notion  that  scalding  water 
would  not  hurt  a  person  who  had  not  felt  pleasure  is  a  highly 
speculative  one.  Despite  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  maintain  the  beneficence  of  pain  on 
the  ground  that  without  it  we  could  have  no  pleasure,  and  thus 
convince  themselves  that  the  way  to  escape  being  miserable  is  to 
be  niis(M-ahle. 

Another  doctrine  allied  io  this  one  is  that  known  as  the  law  of 
compensation  —  the  notion  that  by  some  occult  process  or  other, 
the  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  life  of  each  individual  balance  one 
another,  and  the  same  surplus  of  happiness  —  positive  or  nega- 
tive^—  is  attained,  liowever  we  may  attempt  to  alter  it.  This  is  a 
famous  view  of  Emerson,  tliou<rh  true  to  the  idealism  of  ob- 
scurity, he  do(»s  not  state  it  thus  definitely.  lie  seems  to  regard 
it  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature^  and  attempts  to  establish  it  by  the 
inductive  method,  handling  that  metliod  mueh  as  a  hod-carrier 
would  handle  a  sealp(d.  That  compensation  is  frequently  to  bo 
observed  in  the  world  there  is  no  need  to  deny,  but  that  it  is 
univ(Tsal.  or  even  comnKni.  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.  The 
doctrine  simply  leads  to  fatalism,  for  if  such  an  inexorable  re- 
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latinn  l>f»tw(H*n  plonj^uro  nnd  pnin  exists,  tlirn,  inclcHnl,  it  is 
us4'l<'ss  for  man  to  att<'mpt  tlio  hrttiTnicnt  of  his  own  comlition 
or  that  of  liis  f«*lIo\vs;  for  sliouM  hv  succctMl  in  rliniinatinjx  a 
certain  amount  of  pain.  In*  would,  piTforci*,  have  rliminatiMl  its 
<M|uival«nt  of  plrasnn*  at  tlir  sanu'  time*.  an<l  shouM  ho  sucnH'd 
in  producing  a  ^n\('n  amount  of  pleasure,  it  wouM  he  of  no 
HTviee.  sinre  in  so  doin;;,  he  nnist  produce*  its  e^piivalent  of 
f)ain.  Fortunately  we  do  imt  nn'd  to  re^rard  these  s|x*eulationrt 
seriously  —  th«'y  are  not  <leriv(»d  from  ex|MTienee.  hut  have  Ixn^n 
<u^'p'sted  hy  tin'  pneral  effect  of  pain  in  inerea^in^'  our  s<'nsi- 
ti\eness  to  piea^urahle  stimuli,  and  the  <orrespon«linir  etTiH't  of 
pleasun*  in  inen*asin«:  our  S4'nsitiven<»ss  to  |Miinful  stimuli. 

The  two  law>,  or  rather  two  examples  of  the  sam«»  law,  we 
}iave  noticed,  mav  he  called  the  fatiffur  hnrs  nf  wnnniinnnis  and 
vnrlrd  rtnisufn jtfinti  res|M'<'tive|y ;  they  eorrespond  doselv  to  tlie 
similar  laws  of  fati^rne  of  production,  an<l,  inile«»d,  n-ult  from 
the  same  characteristic  of  the  nervous  system  —  a  dc<r»'asin«:ly 
plea^urahh',  or  increasin;/ly  painful,  n*a*tion  to  successive 
stitiiuli,  the  chauire  hein^  more  rapid  in  the  cas**  of  >imilar  tlian 
of  di'-'^imilar  stimuli. 

When  we  aipproach  neirative  consumption,  matter^  are  tmt  so 
simple  and  there  are  no  laws  of  production  cr>rrc»»|iondintr,  *in(*f» 
ne^Mtivc  production  could  onlv  mean  de«.truction — a  pr^Mf^^i  of 
maladju'-tment  in>tead  of  adjustment.  retardiiiL'  in^tcnd  n{  pro- 
moting the  production  of  <omplete  desiderata;  and  hence  not 
normally  useful  at  all.  So  lom;  a<  men  liave  necd«i.  however, 
ne«:ative  consumption  will   he  us4'fid. 

The  fir>t  point  we  should  ohs«Tve  is  that  man*<  <*ap:uitv  for 
pain  is  much  trreater  than  h'\<  capacity  for  pleasure  that  he 
<an  ex}HTience  intensities  of  pain  to  which  no  inten^jtv  of 
jilea^ure  (^f  which  lu»  i<  capahh»  are  e«piivalent.  F«>r  t^xamjde. 
what  inten-itv  of  ph'a^^ure.  la<tintr  ^^av  for  one  minute,  uouhl  a 
p«r-nn  he  williuL'  tn  exchanne  for  the  pain  in\<»|\fd  in  ha\in:r 
111-  h.ind  held  in  hoi]in«:  water  for  one  minute.  It  i-  d^uhtful 
\vl.T)»r  a  dtirition  of  one  thou^ind  or  rx.-n  >«ev.ril  th«»u<and 
"  iF!;T»"-  of  \\  f  iijM-t  itit'-n^ie  p|oa«-ure  of  uhjih  lie  i^  eapahle 
•'..■v'.l  ^1-  •«jni\;j!«nt  to  i»ne  minute  of  ^ui  h  pain.  '!''•*  mean*^ 
t'  .it  Tpan  i*  ;it  jea^t  ^exi-ral  tlnni^and  time-  ni<»n'  capahlo  of  pain 
t!  .!!!  «»r  plea-nre.  It  would,  perhaps.  l»e  fruitle*-  t«^  -.tk  a 
PM-on  f"r  tl  i-  unfortunate  djtTereme  in  capaiitv.  hut  we  mav 
•11' !«''-nt.»Mv  .'ir.  «t  the  attenti»»n  of  tho«.o  who  think  thev  sw 
•  \i.!.?no^  of  )..  ri«  ti<  "nj  t  in  the  op«Tati«)ns  of  nature  to  a  c«"»n- 
'• ''Tat ion  !-u;:L'»-ted   !»v   it.     As  already   rcmarktMl,  it   is  n   fact 
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<>pon  to  the  observation  of  anyone  that  there  are  normally  many 
thou5i;inils  of  ways  in  which  a  man  can  produce  pain  in  himself 
or  otliers  to  one  in  which  he  can  produce  pleasure.  The  average 
intensity  of  pain  which  he  can  produce  being  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  the  average  intensity  of  pleasure,  his  opportunity 
for  pain  is  thus  not  only  thousands  but  millions  of  times  greater 
than  liis  opportunity  for  pleasure,  and  a  disproportion  the 
same  in  kind,  but  probably  less  in  degree,  obtains  among 
other  sinitient  Innngs.  Can  we  appropriately  call  a  universe  in 
which  such  a  condition  obtains  beneficent?  Can  we  perceive 
beneficence  immanent  in  it<  design?  If  so,  what  term  shouhi 
we  apply  to  a  imi verse  where  the  capacities  of  sentient  beings 
for  pleasure  and  pain  wore  reversed  ?  Where  man's  opportunity 
for  pleasure  was  millions  of  times  his  opportunity  for  pain? 
Where  it  was  as  easy  to  produce  pleasure  and  as  difficult  to  pro- 
duce pain  as  in  our  world  it  is  to  do  the  reverse?  Would  it  not 
be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  in  suck  a  universe  beneficence 
was  immanent,  and  if  so,  how  can  we  withhold  the  term  ma- 
Icfirrtit  from  a  universe  in  which  these  obviously  beneficent  re- 
lations i\rv  reversed?  We  do  not  propose  to  speculate  on  this 
matter,  siiuv  spinulation  would  lead  nowliere,  but  we  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  claim  that  the  universe  and  its 
laws  are  intrinsically  heiK^ficeiit. 

In  a  siurossion  of  lonir-continued  painful  stimuli  the  same 
efTects  of  fatiiriH»  are  often  to  be  observed  as  result  from  the 
a])])lication  of  ])leasiiral)]e  stimuli.  Long  continuance  of  pain 
results  in  nunihiH^ss  or  insensitiveness  more  or  less  marked,  and 
this  is  particularly  so  of  monotonous  pain.  The  fatigue  ctTects 
of  pain  are  not  so  uniform  as  tlu^se  of  ])leasure,  however.  Con- 
tinuous pain,  whether  monotonous  or  varicvl,  may  induce  second- 
arv  nervous  (^H'ects,  wliieh  result  in  marked  intensification  more 
than  crninterhalancing  the  etl'ects  of  numbness,  and  these  set^ond- 
arv  eU'ects  may  fluctuate  in  any  (h'gree.  Two  efTects  unknown 
in  the  ca>e  of  pleasurai>l<'  sensations  may  i)e  noticed,  resulting 
(lirectlv  from  man's  <rreater  capacity  for  ])ain  than  for  pleasure. 
Severe  pain  may,  and  if  sufliciently  s(»vere,  in  fact  does,  lead  to 
unconsciousness,  tlius  curing  itself,  an<l  severe  pain  long  con- 
tinued may  n^ult  in  (]estructiv(»  chancres  in  the  nervous  v^ystem, 
which  permanently  aifect  tlie  sensitivenc^ss  or  capacity  of  the 
orL'ani>nj  for  eiilier  pain  or  ])leasur(\  When  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  svstem  has  hcen  pa^-ed  complete*  nn-overy  is  in)])ossioh». 
Insanitv.  n\<ultinir  from  loiiir  ilhn'>s,  or  intense  grief,  or  fear,  i«5 
an   example  of   this  eHecl.      A    ilisLUs-ion   of   lho?e   phenomena 
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Wf>uM,  liowcvcr,  \n*  out  (»f  plac**  hon».  To  thr  scii'iK-r  of  iiH'ili- 
v\iu\  wlioH'  application  consists  in  ronsi«lcral>N'  part  in  acts  of 
nc»xativc  altniistic  consumption,  such  matters  an*  of  importance, 
but  in  the  formuhition  of  political  pnu-cpts  onlv  the  mr>st  uni- 
versal or  marked  features  may  Ih»  con-idereil. 

Two  other  characteri«»tics  of  human  nature  ^.liouhl  lie  mentiono<1 
here.  The  etTect  of  ph-asure  and  pain  on  nH'morie>  and  exjHV- 
tations.  It  is  not  always,  hut  it  i<  u>»ually,  true  that  phuisant 
experiences  are  tlioM»  which  it  ;ri^e*  mo>t  j>h'a>ure  to  rtvall, 
whtTeas  painful  e\}MTiences  are  painful  to  reeall.  Ht-nce  tlie 
retn)>peetiv«'  etTect  of  pleasurahje  a<  ts  is  an  im  mtsr  —  of  pain- 
ful acts  a  (Irrrrnsr  in  pleasure.  1'his  saint*  result  is  mudi  mon* 
marke<l  whiii  wr  conn*  to  anticipatory  effects.  The  anticipation 
(►f  pleasure  is  itself  a  ph*asure.  often  ;rreater  in  truth  than  tlio 
realization,  and  the  same  may  he  sai«l  of  pain.  The^*  antici- 
patory ctTeits  should  not  he  di>re;farded  in  e^iiinatinir  \ho  pn^ 
sumahh*  surplus  of  happini*s>  to  he  deri\ed  fmm  a  ^iven 
«*.\|M»rien<<*.  IndcM'd,  n(»  >mall  |>n>p()rtion  of  the  total  happiness 
experienceii  hy  mankind  i<  that  of  anticipation.  tliouL'h  realiza- 
tion hv  no  means  alwavs  follows.  Nevertheh  ««««.  «\i  h:-:\c  of  the 
effects  of  disappointment,  such  pleasurahle  .\\\\u  ipations, 
whether  fultilled  or  not,  are  an  unmiti^'ated  h.n»'!it.  .ind  wen* 
mankin<l  denied  the  ])leasun'  th«'v  afford  tin*  t«'t;d  ^^urplii-  would 
Im'  much  smalltT  than  it  is.  OfT-^cttin;:  tln^**  pha-^urnh!*'  antici- 
j)ations  are  painftd  on«\s.  .\n\i«'ty  and  d«jictiou  coucrrnin;:  the 
futun*  constitute  no  snuill  part  <»f  the  >um  t«»tal  of  th«*  mi>«*ry 
of  th<'  human  race. 

Bv  the  rffirirnrtf  nf  rfmsutii pilnti  ]  mean  the  ratio  of  the 
hapj>ine*i<  ])nHhM-e(l  hy  a  L'iven  amount  of  wealth  to  th**  .imount 
of  production  rei|uire<l  to  coniplet«*  it:  ^o  t!»at  tin*  eiVu  icncv  of 
consumption  varies  dinstlv  as  the  <juantit\  >*{  happinc-»s  and 
inv«'r>4*lv  as  the  produttion  nece>*arv  to  iMUst-  It.  \\\  t^:e  ##«»»- 
sunipflrr  puiicr  nr  riijfttitt/  of  a  i:i\en  indi\ i«lM.d.  «>r  as-«'?uhlair«* 
thereof,  I  n»ean  th«*  amount  of  happim—  .u  lii.\.r"!''  I»v  !»im  «»r 
them  hv  the  c<in<u!nption  nf  a  i:i\«n  an'<»ui;t  ««!'  \\«alth  in  a 
jriven  time:    i.  e.,  the  rate  of  prMdn»T!<»n  «'f  ^Mpj.^n.  -- 

The  ili^tinction-i  we  have  disrn-»«d  .uid  t!:-  i»r'''<  ip'i-^  wc  ha\e 
undertaken  to  c^tahli^h  (for  ^o  M!.\i.i»i*  arc  t'h  v  t' at  to  point 
tliem  out  is  to  ♦•^tahlisli  them)  wil!  h*-  .if  !n«'-t  -.  r\i»e  a^  i:uiiit*s 
to  y>olitical  condurf  if  applied  t«)  t)«'  d-r.Tn.-nat;'  n  **]  t^**  valut* 
of  an  indisidual  life  a^  a  mean<  of  •  «.n?n'.i!;nL'  t«.  tl:»-  out[»ul 
of  happitit-*  of  -..«!» tv.  Then  f-ir.'  wr  ?'ic-t  iw  \t  i'uprre  under 
what  condition-  tie  life  of  un  indixidual  :s  Mlf.-uj»p..rtinL'  and 
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by  what  laws  the  margin  of  self-support  is  governed.     It  may  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  of  more  importance  that  acts  should  be  self- 
supporting  than  that  lives  should  be.     Acts  which  are  not  self- 
supporting  cannot  yield  happiness,  but  lives  not  self -supporting 
may.     The  life  of  an  individual  which  shows  a  negative  sur- 
plus may  still  be  a  useful  life  on  account  of  service  done  to 
others  —  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  an  individual  which 
shows  a  positive  surplus  may  be  an  injurious  life  on  account  of 
disservice  done  to  others.    The  acts  of  the  first  are  self-support- 
ing thougli  the  life  is  not  —  the  life  of  the  second  is  self-sup- 
porting though  the  acts  are  not.     It  is  nevertheless  clear  that  if 
we  consider  an  average  individual  —  a  fair  sample  of  a  com- 
munity—  tliat   his  life  must  be  self-supporting,  or  the  com- 
munity will  yield  a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus  of  happiness. 
Individuals  may  be  average  in  many  differing  respects.     If  the 
total  surplus  of  happiness  of  a  community  for  a  given  period 
be  divided  bv  the  number  of  members  in  the  communitv,  the 
resulting  surplus  will  bo  that  of  the  average  member  for  that 
period,  and  it  is  an  individual  having  this  surplus  to  whom  I 
refer  when  I  speak  of  an  average  individual.    Strictly  speaking, 
such  an  indiviiliial  is  an  ideal  one:  the  happiness  curve  of  no 
specifiable  ineniber  of  the  roninumity  will  coincide  with  that  of 
such  an  average  individual,  but  tlie  average  integral  of  happi- 
ness of  all  curves  will  coincide  with  its  integral.     A  community 
whose  average  mernluT  ])ro(luees  a  i^egative  surplus    (unless  it  is 
the   means    of   giving   rise    to   one   which    produces   a   positive 
surplus)    is   entirely    useless  —  less  useful,   in  fact,   than   none 
at  all.     A  community  of  tr(»es  or  stones  would  yield  a  preferable 
output;  since  at  least  it  would  not  be  negative.     If  we  multiply 
the   margin    of   self-support,   over   any   period,   of    the   average 
member  of  a  community    by  tlie  number  of  members,  we  shall 
obtain  the  total  output  for  that  period,  and   it  is  to  make  the 
total    output   of    society,    wliieh    in(lud(\<    all     communities,    a 
inaxiinum,  wliieh  is  or  should  be  the  object  of  all  acts,  whether 
of  individuals  or  aggregates  of  individuals,  whether  of  men  or 
of  nations.     The  problem  before  us  may  now  be  stated  thus: 
Assuming  the  first  and    third    factors  of  happiness  to  remain 
constant,  how  may  the*  environment  b(^  adjusted  to  the  average 
individual,  so  as  to  make  the  margin  of  self-siiy)])ort  of  his  life  a 
maximum?     Or,  if  we  ])l(Mise,  we  may  take  tlie  average  family 
as  our  unit  instead  of  the  av(»rage  in<1ividual,  and  the  reasoning 
which   follows  concerning  the  average  individual   may,  without 
essential  chanire,  be  a])2died  to  the  average  family  as  well. 
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Xow  a  day  consists  of  just  twonty-four  hours  iiinl,  on  ilio 
avcrn^ro,  t*i;;lit  of  thr-<*  Ijnnrs  an*  ^|n•nt  in  slrrp.  This  inoan«( 
that  whatov«T  happinr^s  is  to  !)<»  turiHMl  nut  hy  \\u*  avrra;:**  in- 
ilividiial  in  an  avcrai:*'  <hiv  must  hi*  (lurin<'  the  si\t«'«'n  Imurs  of 
his  wakin;:  lif**.  This  wakin;^'  lif<»  niu.Ht  «-<>nsi?»t  of  voluntary 
acts  and  thrv  all  must  hrlun;r  in  onr  nf  thn***  chisMs.  Thi»v 
an»  t'ithtT  (I)  Proihn-tivi»,  ('2)  Consumptiv**,  or  l'.\)  Ncith<»r. 
Thr  thinl  (lass  of  cnur^*  arr  ux'Ir^s.  Ilrn*^'  Ihrv  sh«»uli|  alwavi^ 
Ih*  avnidfij:  that  is,  lifi'  should  In*  confiurd  to  produrtivi*  and 
rnn<umj>tiv«'  act^  rxiln-ivrly.  TIm*  pmKh-m  thus  narrnw*^  itself 
to  the  di'tiTTiiination  of  how  lifi*  should  Ih>  dividiMl  hrtuccn  tht^sp 
t\vi>  4la>'H's  of  a»t«».  This  is  a  function  of  fnur  mai:nitudi- :  (  I ) 
riir  productive  ctViciciKv.  (*^)  The  pHMludivi'  capacity.  (l\) 
riie  «M»nsumptivc  ctlicicncy.  (I)  The  conHumpti\e  capacity. 
We  have  already  iliniHsed  separately  the  chief  laws  of  naturo 
and  (»f  human  nature  which  affect  the«^e  ma;:iiitude^ :  we  !»hall 
now  apply  them  to  the  ca*i«»  of  the  averai'e  indiviilual  and  as<f»r- 
taiii  their  air.L^rejrate  elTect  up<)n  his  nutput  of  happine^^  jmt  day. 

Fnr  \\\'\<  purpose  let  u*»  impiin'  fir^t  how  happy  an  averaj»e 
indi\idual  would  he  who  consumed  no  uealth  at  all  per  day. 
The  answer  i<  easy.  lie  woid«l  In*  neither  happv  n^r  unhaf»pv  — 
he  Would  ht*  dead.  There  i*i  a  miniunim  rate  nf  cMn*«umption  for 
an  averai'e  individual  ImIow  which  he  liinnnt  l'o  anil  ctiitinue  to 
live.     Suppo«ie  he  con^uuieil   at    thi^   minimuiu   rate,   wmdd   he 

I"'   happ\  ?      <>h\inU'.I\    not.       lie   Would   he   nn   the   VerL'c   <»f  "itar- 

vation,  woidtl  have  ju««t  enoipjli  ilotln'^  and  -hflter  t«»  kiip  liiin 
a!i\«'.  ami  uould  he  in  almii*»t  pi-rpi-tual  and  verv  k'-en  mi«MTV. 
Siijipn*!'  now  we  increase  hi-^  rate  of  con>utnption  hv  ♦■«pial  in- 
cn-MMiit^.  SiippoM*.  to  ti\  our  iilca**,  the  minimum  consumption 
to  1.1'  at  the  rate  of  .^riO.nn  p^-r  u-ar  and  we  ad^l  >.u«  • . ->.ivflv 
iiH  r«  iiHiit-  of  ,*ln.nn  a  vt-ar.  Will  1  i«»  mi*«'rv  U*  ilimiiii-l'ei)  in 
n|M.i1  i1.'/n'<*  for  ea«h  inrn-m'-nt?  \o.  th«*  tir-t  iinn-m'iit  will 
''i?iiin:*h  it  more  tl  an  tli'  -croud,  tlr  *«M«'nd  mon*  tl.in  t)?e 
tl.ird.  ihr  thip'l  more  than  tl«'  fourth.  «■!«-.  If  ui'  i<»utinu«' 
.ii!«!i?)Lr  i?n  n*m«  lit-  we  -hall  L'radualh  in«  nM^i- hi- oj.p.irtunitv  for 
-.i!'-f\  iriL''  hi-  n«'«  d-,  and  wIpmi  flie  luon-  M!U"rat'\i'  "f  tiif-*'  an* 

•iT'-ti'd,     le     will     hr-jiii     to    LTratifv     tin-     ji-j-t     tXl't  J»-i\r    of     hi*. 

t.i-t."..  A  point  wi!)  tlnallv  hr  n-.H 'imI  uh«n  t' ••  d«*»!Tiiti'  int»i;ra' 
of  lapp'u*  *-  lor  an  a\fraL'c  dav  will  hf  .■••ro,  an,l  at  t' at  point 
}'<•  win  T'o  htieji-r  proiluce  a  !ni.Mti\t'  -'iri'lu-.  Krti'!i  th''* 
point  h«rn  rfiiru  ard  carh  im  nMiM-nt  of  r;it<  of  i  nn^cMiiit'iiTi  will 
h-ad  ♦•»  III  iriiTea-»'i1  |Mi-itive  -urplu-  '»f  l:.ii»i»*n«'*<..  Init  tl**  law** 
of  hi-  n.itun*  will  -till  openite  to  make  tin*  ntur!i  of  happin**-*: 
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for  each  successive  equal  increment  of  consumptive  rate  less  than 
that  yielded  by  the  preceding  increment.  The  time  will  eventu- 
ally come  when  an  increment  of  consumption  will  yield  a  very 
small  return  in  increased  happiness  —  in  other  words,  it  will 
take  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wealth  consumption  to  effect 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of  happiness  production.  This 
general  tendency  to  a  diminishing  return  may  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  effects  of  adding  a  dollar  a  day  to  the  wages  of 
a  man  who  already  receives  a  dollar  a  day,  and  adding  the  same 
amount  to  the  salary  of  one  who  already  receives  a  hundred  dol- 
lars a  day.  The  return  in  increased  happiness  or  decreased  un- 
happiness  would  be  much  greater  in  the  first  than  in  the  second 
case.  Or,  suppose  we  diminish  the  wages  of  both  by  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Is  it  not  ol)vious  that  the  happiness  of  the  first  will  be 
diminished  bv  an  amount  liundreds  if  not  thousands  of  times 
greater  than  tliat  of  the  second  ?  The  second  has  his  income 
diminished  by  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent;  the  first  by  fifty 
per  cent  —  yet  the  actual  amount  of  diminution  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  viz.,  fifty  cents. 

Tlie  law  lioro  rcfcrnMl  to  is  so  important  that  we  can  well 
afford  to  take  some  trouble^  in  rendcrinir  it  as  exact  as  our 
knowhulgo  of  tlie  subject  will  permit,  but  before  proceeding, 
it  may  be  hoUh]  that  at  present  it  will  be  best  to  confine 
attention  to  hypotlietical  rather  than  actual  conditions,  because 
bv  thus  dealiiiL'"  with  (h'linite,  tliou^rh  ideal,  data  we  shall 
be  able  to  more  clearly  appreliend  the  essential  relations  be- 
tween happiness  and  tlie  availa])le  means  of  attaining  it  than 
we  could  by  an  iniinediate  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  actual  comj)l(»xity  and  conscujuent  confusion.  In  adopting 
this  course,  wo  are  but  aj)plying  the  method  used  in  the  pre- 
liminarv  exiiosition  of  anv  science.  Thus  everv  work  on  theo- 
r(»ticnl  mechanics  is  enira,L^e(]  in  the  discussion  of  the  properties 
of  perr<'ctlv  riiiid  or  elastic  bodies,  frictionless  surfaces,  etc.,  al- 
thou'di  such  tliiiiL's  are  never  found  in  nature.  Nevertheless  the 
iheorems  estal)li>lied  by  a  discussion  of  these  ideal  cases  are 
essential  in  npplied  mechanies.  and  were  tliey  uncomj)rehended, 
little  insi;:ht  into  the  subject  of  nn'ihanics,  theoretical  or  ap- 
plied, could  ever  be  obtained.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  we  can 
onc<'  e-tahlish  the  (Essential  ]irincij>les  of  j)olitical  utility  by  a 
dix'U-sion  of  idral  ca>es,  we  shall  liave  little  ditliculty  in  apply- 
in;:  them  in  act\ial  cases.  For  the  sake  of  dealing  with  definite 
data,  tlierrfore,  we  shall  consider  a  hyjH)thetical  community,  the 
riMjuired  knowledL'(»  of  which   we  may  assume.     We  shall  assume 
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tlio  aveni^o  labor  intensity  in  the  community  to  Ik*  2.5  pathon- 
minutes  p(»r  lioiir — thus  ilurin^'  an  avera^ro  hour  (»f  labor, 
tilt'  avcrag(»  intensity  of  i)ain  exjM*rienc<'<l  i>  ;^\  patlnm;  and 
we  shall  further  assume  that  the  avera;re  ellieiency  of  conversion 
and  th»»  condition  of  the  arts  are  such  that  the  labor  cost  of 
any  ^iven  production  measun*s  the  am<Mint  of  that  product i(»n. 
We  shall  as>ume  the  averap*  member  of  this  community  to  live 
in  such  an  environment,  and  to  have  an  etliciency  of  conversion 
such,  that  his  consumjition  {mt  hour  of  the  <le>id«Tata  produetMl 
by  V*  minutes  labor  of  avera;re  inten>ity  will  just  sutlicc  to  keep 
him  alive.  We  ^hall  assume  that  the  relation  of  his  rate  of  con- 
sumption to  its  return  in  happiness  i>  such  that  if  the  lalnir 
co^t  re<|uired  to  pn»duce  the  (h'sidcrata  consumed  in  one  avera^je 
con^umin^  hour  be  repres4'nle<l  by  abs<i>sae,  and  the  detinite 
intc^rral  of  hai)piness  fur  that  hour  Im»  repn-sented  l»y  ordinate^, 
that  Ki^'.  I>  will  n-jirescnt  the  ndation  between  the  rate  «)f  eon- 
gumption  of  wealth  and  tin'  return  in  happinc-s  n-^ultm;:  then»- 
from.  That  is,  ///i,s'  t^urn'  irill  slnnr  hmr  tin-  run.siiinjttire 
jHfirrr  rants  with  ihr  rutu^uinptivt^  nitr.  Now,  in  ixrry  (im- 
munity at  a  particular  peri<Ml  there  mu>'t  br  «»nnn'  avt»rage 
labor  co<t  of  wt»:ilth  prodmtion,  and  there  must  Im»  kiuiic  average 
rate  of  happinc>s  output  resultin»:  from  tlie  consumption  of 
wealth  >o  produced  ;  h<'nce  th<*re  must  be  <omi'  d«  tinite  n-lation 
betNui'ii  the  two.  I  ask  the  reader  to  in*-|MMt  FiL'.  '.♦  \Mth  care 
and  ilecide  whether  in  general  form  he  b«*li«'\e<  it  to  fairly 
represent  the  relation  a>  it  actually  i\i>t>  in  normal  com- 
munities, or  whether  some  Very  di^<imilar  iurve  vsnujij  n-pre^'nt 
it  nmn*  fairly.  If  it  is  at  kno\vl»di:ed  tliat  tln>  i-  a-  fair  a 
repres4*ntation  as  our  iLMioraiiee  will  p«Tmit  U'^  to  attain,  then 
we  mav  ju>tly  claim  that  the  e«»iu  hi^ion^  we  draw  tnun  the 
h\  pi'thetical  relation  e\pre->ed  by  it  !na\  uith  |»r«'pn'ty  Im* 
applifd  to  aetual  <  omniunitie<,  on  the  prin*  ipl**  lliat  an  ap- 
pruximate  -ohition  of  a  prohj.-m  is  brtitr  t"':an  n^nf  at  all.  We 
mu-t  rithrr  accept  a?id  ait  upon  tin*  nn»-t  prMnal^jr  r«'latit>n 
'•u;:;:«-*t ib|e,  or  we  mu-t  accejit  and  act  \ip«»n  -••mm  r«iatiMn  le-is 
pndiablr,  nor  lan  we  e*»ape  tin*  dil«iiinia  1»\  in.hii«'n.  *-:n«e  thi'* 
i^  but  a  ^-piM  iai  ca^'  of  action.  Hn*  <•  ai  Kn«»\\  !•  iL'i'  tii.il  we  have 
here  a  -uli-tantiallv  cornet  e\pri--!i.n  «  t"  t!  •■  n'.it:"n  -MUL'ht, 
and  we  -hall  Im*  pp'par»'d  t<»  r''\«al  n  la!  '•'.)-'  :p-  **(  t,ir-rr  irl'in^ 
import,  for  th**  (ur\o  m  •pit^-tiMn  pprt-iist-  \'' *•  -iiipl*-  !«»L!arith- 
mic  funtti«>n:  \  1<»l',.,.\.  I.*.'  i-  -■••if.!  .1-  a  l»a- .  lM'«aus«? 
th»'  <  <»rr«  sp«»ndinir  rnr\o  i<  a  ««»n\«nient  on«-  by  whhli  to  illus- 
trate the  a]»pr<'prial«'  relation-. 
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At  this  point  I  imist  l>Pfr  tlie  non-mathcmnticii!  roadpr  not  to 
grow  impatient.  Tlic  n-lalinn  aissiimod  is  mort'ly  for  the  sake  i>f 
(iofinitcr.cs!'.  Tlip  law  oxiircsscil  bv  tlic  above  cquntion  is  on-? 
which  satisfies  tlio  fcinditions  postiilatcil  ns  (HtTiiiininR  thr  re- 
lation bi'twccn  pivcn  siuTi'ssivc  incTcnicnts  of  happlncf^s,  ami  the 
Ci  RVE  A. 
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citod.  All  wo  can  say  is  that  tlio  two  rosomlilo  ono  another 
pufticipntly  for  our  purpose.  T!io  fi^iro  ropnsi'nts  tho  rehition 
we  an*  considering  as  clearly  to  tlie  non-niatluMiiatieal  as  to  the 
mathematical  reader,  and  if  carefully  insfMHted  will,  in  cf>n- 
nection  with  Fi^s.  10  and  11,  wrve  to  make  (h^finite  th<»  wliole 
suhjccl  of  t!ie  relation  of  the  pnxluction  and  consumption  of 
wealth  to  utility. 

» 

No  word  is  us«m1  more  hy  economists  than  the  word  *'  utility,'* 
yet  with  typical  loj;omania  they  never  ^ive  it  a  deliiiitt*  mean- 
in;:.  With  sucfi  an  omission  how  can  they  hojH*  to  cointrnrt  a 
useful  science*  of  wealth?  Ind(HMl,  without  an  understantlinj;  of 
the  relations  ahout  to  l)e  explained,  tlu'y  can  no  nmn*  compn*- 
hcnd  the  rehition  of  wealth  to  utility  than  a  mill  manapT  who 
does  not  know  t!ie  utility  of  yarn  can  comprehend  the  relation 
of  spinning  to  weaving,  or  an  enginc^er  wlio  d<H»s  not  know  tho 
utility  of  coal  can  comprc»hend  the  ndation  of  its  pnxluction  to 
its  consumption. 

The  law  expressi»d  hy  Curve  A  wo  shall  call  tlie  Law  of  />i*f«iri- 
ishiruj  Retunu^  of  llnpinnrxs,  Distanct»s  along  the  .\  a\i<  n'p- 
rescnt  the  lahor  cost  of  the  desiderata  whost^  (^>nsumption  in  ono 
hour  pnxliKi's  the  surplus  of  happiness  repnst'ntnl  hy  corn»- 
spf)nding  distances  along  tho  Y  axis.  Roth  are  exj)resM'«l  in 
s<'mi-pathedon-minut«»s.  hut  it  must  not  he  forgntt<'n  that  lahor 
co>t  is  negative  in  sign  (S«m»  p.  *J7S),  an<l  as  we  hav«'  assuiixnl  it 
tn  ho  '^.5  pathon-minutes  jmt  liour,  it  is  ohvious  that  ."»  dixi'^ions 
on  the  diagnim  repres«'nt  on»»  hour  of  average  lal>or.  .V  unit  <»ne- 
lialf  that  estahlished  in  Chapter  .'5  is  (»mplove«l  lion*  iM^aus**  it 
haj»[M'ns  to  Ih»  convenient.  To  convert  (piantities  of  hapj»in«ss 
e\press4»d  in  this  unit  into  quantities  expn'sse<l  in  pathedon- 
minutes,  we  ntM'd  hut  divide  hy  two. 

It  is  clear  that  the  hai»pin«»ss  (h^rived  from  tlie  <'nn<u!]ipti«»n  of 
wealth  is  not  a  function  of  the  unhappin«*ss  involviMJ  in  pmduc- 
inir  it.  The  pleasure  derived  from  sin<»king  a  cigar  i*.  the  <i\u\** 
whether  the  cigar  is  made  hy  a  macliine  or  hy  the  hand  lahor 
nf  tired  women.  The  relation  hrought  out  in  ('urvi»  A  i<  one  he- 
tue«'n  happiness  and  rate  of  wealth  i'onsumpti<»n,  and  lahor  cost 
is  involve<l  oiilv  JMsau-M'  we  mea'^ure  amount  of  wealtli  hv 
amount  of  prodiirtion.  i.  e..  in  ternw  of  the  lahor  (<wt  re«piinNl 
to  pro(hiee  it.  But  a<  wealth  to  Im»  «oiis\iined  mu«»t  t'lr'^t  he  pro- 
duced it  is  (»hviiui«i  that  in  e«»timatini:  the  total  efT«H  t  of  wealth 
n|H»n  happine<<.  ue  cannot  lonflne  o\irsi'l\eH  to  thi'  »ff«M't  of  it-^ 
( «in-nM)|ttion  —  we  nni^t  not  iunon*  tin'  etL'ct  uj>on  happiness  of 

it-  prodiution  --that  i<.  wt»  nni^t,  in  i>ur  e>timat«',  con-»ider  tho 
20 
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total  —  not  the  partial  —  effect.  Curve  A  shows  the  relation 
between  happiness  and  consumption;  what  we  want  is  an  ex- 
pression of  tlie  rehition  between  liappin^s  and  production  and 
consumption.  In  order  more  clearly  to  reveal  this  relationship, 
we  shall  derive  from  Curve  A  a  second  curve  by  subtracting  from 
each  successive  value  of  y  the  corresjionding  value  of  x.  Thus 
we  derive  Curve  B  whose  equation  is  w  =  logi.oX-x.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  curve  becomes  apparent  by  a  consideration  of 
the  mode  of  its  derivation.  Any  point  (p)  on  Curve  A  fixes  one 
abscissa  and  one  ordinate;  it  represents  two  things:  (1)  A  con- 
sumption of  wealth  per  hour  —  always  positive.  (2)  A  surplus 
of  happiness  —  positive  or  negative.  Now  a  consumption  of 
wealth  involves  a  production  of  wealth,  and  production  involve> 
labor,  and  labor  involves  labor  cost.  Hence  the  total  effect  of 
the  acts  whose  consumptive  effect  is  repr(»sented  by  the  ordinate 
at  point  p  will  be  made  up  of  said  consumptive  effect  and  the 
productive  cause  or  labor  cost  in  the  absence  of  which  the  eon- 
sumption  would  have  bcH'u  impossible.  Average  la])or  cost  being 
negative,  the  total  effect  on  happin(»ss  must,  in  general,  be  less 
than  the  consum])tive  effect,  and  less  by  the  (»xaet  amount  of 
the  labor  cost  expended  in  ])ro(]neing  tli<»  desiderata  whose  con- 
sumption results  in  tlie  surj)liis  y.  Hence  tlie  total  effect  is 
y  — X.  Thus  the  ordinate  y  of  any  point  on  Curve  A  becomes 
equal  to  y  — x  on  Curve  H. 

Four  points  on  this  curve  are  of  especial  significance:  (1)  a, 
the  point  of  minimum  consunij)tion  —  the  point  at  which  life 
is  just  sustaineil,  with  a  resulting  output  of  —  10  pathedon- 
minutes  jht  consuming  hour.  {'*)  b.  the  minimum  i>oint  of 
self-support,  or  the  point  at  wliii  li  eonibined  |)roduetion  and 
consumption  is  just  self-suj)p«>rting.  ( :> )  r.  tlie  point  of  aj»- 
parent  maximum  ellieieney,  or  the  j)()int  at  wliieh  the  margin 
of  self-support  is  a  nuixiinnm,  provideJ  tlie  n'lation  ])etwern 
the  })roducing  and  consuming  ratio  indicated  in  t!ie  curve,  i< 
maintained.  (-1)  d,  the  maximum  jioint  of  self->up|H>rt,  or  tin* 
point  beyond  which  combined  product  inn  and  consumption  is 
no  Ioniser  self-supporting  on  account  of  the  ueg.Uive  integral 
result iiiix  from  production  exceeding  the  |>ositive  integral  re- 
sulting from  consumption. 

T\m^  consuming  ratio  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns of  hap])iness  in  conformity  with  the  t'ollowing  ])rinciplcs. 
If  a  community,  avoiding  us(»b\<<  acts,  divided  its  tinu»  between 
])ro(lucii(ni  and  consumption,  and  t(Misume«^  at  tlie  rate  denoted 
by  r.  then  it  must  prcHhice  at  the  rate  re«piired  to  sustain  ihit 
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only  useless  as  a  completed  process,  it  is  harmful^  and  at  points 
near  a  and  far  beyond  d,  exceedingly  harmful.  A  community 
whose  average  member  produces  and  consumes  wealth  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  a  useless  commimity  —  it  will  pro- 
duce less  happiness  than  no  community  at  all.  The  sum  total 
of  life  in  such  a  community  will  not  be  worth  living;  the  sum 
of  its  acts  will  not  be  self-supporting.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
the  production  and  consumption  of  wealth  between  the  points 
6  and  d  ivill  be  self-supporting,  and  the  life  of  a  community 
whose  average  member  consumes  between  these  points  will  be 
worth  living.  The  zone  between  a  and  b  I  shall  call  the  zone  of 
underconsum  ption.  That  beyond  d,  the  zone  of  overconsu  in  lo- 
tion.    That  between  b  and  d,  the  zone  of  self -sup  port. 

We  may  calculate  the  daily  or  yearly  output  of  happiness  of 
a  hypotlietical  individual  consuming  at  maximum  efficiency 
from  Curve  B,  on  tlie  assumption  that  the  margin  of  self-suj>- 
port,  which  is  apparently  a  maximum  at  the  point  c,  is  really  a 
maximum  there.  Doing  this  we  discover  that,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  sixteen  hours  of  sentience  per  day,  the  daily  output  will 
be  about  14.()  liodon-ininutes,  and  the  yearly  output  about  ."S.o-^l) 
hedon-minutos.  But  tliis  calculation  assumes  that,  under  the 
conditions  postulated,  a  consuming  ratio  of  .477  is  the  best,  and 
there  is  no  warrant  for  this  assumption.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
by  diminishinir  the  rate  of  consumption  we  could  so  increase  the 
duration  of  consumption  wliich  it  would  take  a  given  labor  co<t 
to  supply,  tliat  it  would  more  than  olTsot  the  loss  in  intensity? 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  result  could  not  he  obtained  by  i/irr/v/,s-- 
ing  the  rate  of  consumi^tion,  since  tliis  would  diminish  the 
duration  which  a  «riven  lal)or  cost  could  supply,  and  we  know 
from  the  law  of  diininisliing  returns,  that  for  each  successive 
increment  of  eonsuniptive  rate  the  eorresponding  increment  of 
happiness  is  increased  in  less  proportion.  lli»nce  by  increasing 
the  consumptive  rate  w<»  sliould  get  a  diminished,  instead  of  an 
increaseil,  return.  Suppose,  iiowever.  we  diininish  the  consump- 
tive rate.  If  this  will  increase  the  daily  average  output,  then  it 
is  certain  that  tlie  real  ]M)int  of  niaxinuim  ctlicicncy  will  he 
found  somewhere  between  If  and  c.  Can  we  ascertain  just  where 
in  our  hypothetical  case?  Yes,  this  may  be  ascertaimnl ;  hut 
first  it  w'ill  be  necessary  to  consider  a  separate  problem,  that, 
namclv,  of  the  elTect  upon  happiness  of  the  diMribution  of 
productive  and  consu]n|)ti\e  aits. 

.\ssume  two  indixiduaU  A  and  B,  of  average  productive  and 
consumptive  caj)acity,   ulio  between   them  are  to  produce  and 
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ronsunio  all  iho  woaltli  of  a  irivrn  domain.  Assunio  the  rflliciencv 
of  f^nxiucf  ion  and  consumj»ti<»n  to  In*  siicli  that  th«»  |M>int  of  ap- 
pamit  iiiaxiinuni  pnicii'ncv  is  attaintMl  when  the  W(>altli  prmluceil 
in  on«*  hour  ij»  (•<)nsur!io<i  in  on<'  hour.  Assume  tfiat  l>ot!i  A  and 
B  sh'rp  iM;;ht  hours  of  tho  twenty-four,  thus  leaviiijr  sixteen 
hours  in  whirh  all  f)r(M]u(tion  and  consumption  must  h<»  aeeom- 
j»lishrd.  Assume  all  the  production  to  !k»  assijrncwl  t(»  \  and  all 
the  consumption  to  H.  (For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall 
as-iumr  this,  althou«:h,  of  cours<\  B  must  consume  some  of  the 
tifiie  in  order  to  live.)  Tiider  th«»se  conditions,  .\  lahors  sixt4H»n 
hours  a  dnv  and  B  has  sixtcH»n  hours  a  dav  of  leisure  in  which  to 
consume  the  wealth  pHwlueed  hy  A.  Thus  it  would  s<»em  to  be 
p<>s>ihle,  [x'rhaps,  to  attain  ^(h^^I  (H*onomy,  iN^causi'  tfie  wealth 
[iroduced  in  ^i\te4«n  hours  will  he  consumiHl  in  si\ti»<»n  hours, 
that  is,  the  wealth  pnMliu-ed  in  (»ne  hiuir  will  Im*  consunuMi  in 
one  hour,  which  would  S4'em  to  satisfy  tin*  nnpiin'ment  of  t*fm- 
sumption  at  the  point  of  apparent  nnixinnim  etliciency.  \Ven» 
f»roduction  an<l  consum|)tion  non-aec<derative  ojH»rations  this 
arran;:einent  mi^dit  ^ive  the  <lesin*d  result.  If,  for  example,  the 
int»*n-ity  of  pr«>du(tion  is  and  n'mains  two  pathon-minutej>  per 
hour  and  th<*  intensity  of  con^jumption  is  and  n*mains  four 
h«don-Tninui«'^  per  hour,  we  cotd<l  n»pres«»nt  .\'s  curve  of  hap- 
pin«'-s  hv  a  straiL'ht  litie  *i  units  lu'hiw  the  X  axis,  and  B's  bv  a 
^traJLdit  line  \  units  alwjve.  .V's  dailv  deficit  w<»uhl  thus  l>e  'A2 
pathedon-minutes  and  B's  daily  surplus  would  he  til  pathe<lon- 
?ninutes,  tin*  comhintMl  surj>Ius  Ix'in):  '^^  pathedon-ininuti»i«. 
But  iM»th  ppxhiction  and  consumption  an*  at-celerative  op*»ni- 
ti«»n*.  as  ha^  jdn-ady  Imm'U  made  manif«*st  in  our  dixu<*iion  of  the 
<tTrr!<  of  fatii:ue.  'Dm*  *' avera«:<'  lai»or  cost"  ref«Tn'<l  to  in 
FiL'^.  '♦  and  1<»  i>i  the  avfraije  under  ^'ivm  <nndition<  of  iVxn- 
trihntion  of  Iri^ure.  ami  it  will  he  rotivi-nient  to  i-on^^idrr  thesi* 
ronditiniH  the  nio^t  fa\orahlr  ones.  Fn«l«*r  thr  i*onditions  a**- 
^niin'il  in  nur  e\amph\  hoth  the  avera«je  ialM»r  ii»-t  and  th<* 
avrr.iL'**  Ii;ippine«  per  hour  of  consumption  will  hi*  rhani:<Ml,  th«* 
tir-t  inrna'^ifiL'.  tht»  s^M'ond  d<H'n»asin^.  .\ssuf])ini:  tin*  i'fT«H-ts  of 
f.jtJL'iir  alnnr  tn  1m'  o|M»nitivi».  tin*  happiness  curv«-^  of  A  and  B 
will  hr  r^nnrthini:  like  tho^'  <ho\vn  in  Fiirun*<  7  and  S.  \(k  4  in 
Fii:.  *  (j».  V^'M  |>irh:ip<  rcpr-Mntinir  .\*<  curv«\  and  No.  'i  in 
FiL'.  ^  ^  j».  *.*1».''0   r»'i»n»^rntinir  I^'**. 

'I'lm-  it  i-i  rltar  that  if  the  laws  of  fatiLHie  ahme  di'termine  the 
(n«'L':iti\f )  n«  r«l«T:iti«»n  «>f  the  n-turn  iti  happin«»«  fn>m  pro<lue- 
tinii  and  « "n-umption,  that  the  uu><\  iM'onnnni-  jwdii'v  to  adopt  in 
order   to  a«  hirve  the  ^'n^atest   surplus  of  happiness  will  be  to 
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make  A  and  B  share  equally  in  production  and  consuniption, 
each  producing  for  eight  hours  and  consuming  for  eight  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  effects  of  fatigue,  hoiVever,  there  are  three 
other  factors  which  must  be  considered  as  affecting  the  problem : 
(1)  (a)  The  effect  of  labor  in  increasing  the  eflBciency  of  sub- 
sequent consumption,  and  (6)  The  effect  of  consumption  in  de- 
creasing the  labor  cost  of  subsequent  production.  The  first  is 
only  effective  when  labor  is  not  excessive.  Long  and  con- 
tinuous labor  has  tlie  opposite  effect,  and  induces  such  fatigue 
that  the  laborer  is  rendered  almost  incapable  of  any  intensity 
of  positive  consumption  beyond  that  involved  in  resting. 
Moderate  labor  increases  the  intensity  of  consumption.  Ira- 
moderate  labor  decreases  it.  Hence  this  factor  affords  a  double 
reason  for  an  equal  distribution  of  leisure.  Consumption,  on 
the  other  hand,  breeds  more  than  the  normal  distaste  for  pro- 
duction only  when  too  continuous,  and  the  effect  is  merely 
temporary.  (2)  The  effects  of  retrospection  and  anticipation 
—  particularly  the  latter.  (3)  The  effect  of  duration  of  pro- 
duction in  progressively  decreasing  the  output  of  wealth  per  unit 
of  time.  It  is  notorious  tliat  a  laborer  cannot  produce  ten  times 
as  much  in  ten  liours  as  lie  can  in  one  hour;  the  effect  of 
fatigue,  indeed,  is  not  only  to  increase  the  labor  intensity  of 
each  succeeding  hour,  but  to  diminish  the  output  of  wealth  in 
a  similar  nianiKT,  thus  diminisliing  the  etriciency  of  production 
in  two  ways :  by  decroa.<in^  the  numerator  and  incn^asing  the 
denominator.  It  is  sujxTtluous  to  comment  upon  the  effect  of 
these  characteristics  of  luiinan  nature  on  the  principle  we  have 
mentioned.  Althoii<rli  exceptional  instances  miglit  be  adduced, 
it  is  obvious  tliat,  in  <xoneraK  tlie  influence  of  all  of  these  factors 
serv(»s  only  to  render  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  of  dis- 
tribution of  leisure  more  ein})liatic.  The  existence  of  these 
human  attributes  furnishes  additional  reason  for  belief  that, 
under  the  conditions  specified,  an  ecjual  distribution  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  is  the  most  ewnomic  distribution,  and 
hence  that  units  of  avrnigr  prodnclirr  and  consumptive  caimcity 
should  jtrodurc  the.  njuivnJrnt  of  what  they  consume;  that  is, 
the  labor  cost  of  the  desiderata  consumed  should  be  eipml  to 
that  of  th(*  desidiTata  produced.  Individuals  or  aggregates 
thereof  who  produce  the  e([uivalent  of  what  they  consume  we 
shall  call  srlf-sufficlnfj  (tr  srlf-su/ficirnt.  As  production  is  not  a 
spontaneous  oj)eration,  society  must,  as  a  whole,  be  self-sufficient. 
K(|ualitv  in  the  distribution  of  pn)duction  and  consumption  is 
just,  however,  only  on  the  assum])tion  that  productive  and  con- 
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sumptivo  ciifiarity  is  rqiial.  Individuals  an»  not,  in  p*noral,  con- 
\rnirnt  units  of  r«|iij»l  f>nMliutivr  and  consinnptivo  ('apacitj  — 
cliildrrn,  for  r\a*fn|»lr,  lia\i'  p*nrnilly  a  U'y*^  j»rodnrtivi»  and 
^rrt'atrr  consiiniptix*'  cafiajity  than  niatiin*  jMTson**,  and  lionc«^, 
on  this  ;:round  alon<\  should  lui\(*  a  ^'rcatiT  consuniin^  and  n 
h'^s  produtinL'^  ratio.  Thr  sarm*  thin;:  may  h»»  sai«l  of  ohi 
prr>nn<.  thoui:li  it  may  \h*  a  inatt«T  of  <louht  whrthiT  their  oon- 
>umptiv«*  ^apatily  is  ^rn-atrr  than  th<»  a\rrji;;<».  A  family  con- 
stitutes tlir  mo>t  fonvrnicnt  unit  of  av«'ra;:o  pnxluctive  and 
conHiiinptivr  <apa<'ity.  Ilmco  it  may  1)4'  taki-n  as  a  p*n<'ral  rule 
of  political  ('oiiiluct  that  famili<s  sliouM  Iw  s<df-surtu*ient. 
Mark«Ml  deviation  from  this  rulr  is  i*xttMMiin;:ly  uniH«>nomir.  It 
hads  to  th<'  divi>ion  of  s<Hi«ty  into  t\Vf»  rla>M"«  —  a  lahorinj^, 
and  a  jrisun'  rlass  —  th«»  first  producing  nion»  than  thoy  (»on- 
sumr  in  or<l»T  that  tin'  second  nuiy  consume  more  than  they 
produce;  tlic  !ir>t  con>umin;r  in  the  zone  of  unil<Tconsumi»tion 
in  onlcr  that  tlie  s«M«»nd  may  consume  in  tlic  zone  of  oven*on- 
sumption:  th*-  first  suhmittin;:  to  a  consuminir  ratio  t«M)  low  in 
onlcr  that  the  second  may  enjoy  one  that  is  t«»o  lii^h.  The 
contra'-t  hctwiiii  >clf-sutVniency  and  the  lack  <»f  it  iMTomos 
vastly  L^rcatcr  uhcn  say  fi\e  million  jM'rsons  pnwluce  \*hat  fifty 
thou>and  con-ume  than  in  the  vcrv  mild  cas4»  of  ine^iualitv  c*on- 
sidcnd  in  our  example,  in  uhi<h  one  jmtsoii  pHnhuvs  what  one 
othiT  <on-umc<. 

!,«'t  u-  flow  nturn  to  the  <picstion  projM^MMl  on  pap*  .*?ns.  If 
we  a— umc  that  our  iiiiit*^  are  »-clf->utVuient,  the  «pn*stion  is 
theoretically  an-weraide,  hut  not  otln-rwiso.  Indeinl,  we  were 
ahh'  to  lahulate  the  jjaih  or  yearlv  output  of  happine*i<  from 
('ur\e  1^  onl\  hy  tacitly  makin;:  thi- a<<umption.  In  the  ftillow- 
iuL'  "'dutioTi  \\t'  >liall  tontine  our  rea*-oiiiMir  \n  an  a\erai:e  in- 
dividual in  oriler  to  make  the  explanation  uniform  with  that  of 
('ur\e  n..  Imt  it  iiiori'  ap|»ropriatel\  applies  to  nn  axeraL'e  familv. 

The  ah*"*  i--ae  of  the  r»  cur\«'  {Vm.  I<»)  repre^i  nt  Iwttli  lal»«>r 
(  o^t  and  lahor  tiiii*-.  t!.*-  umt  of  the  M'^uid  hein^*  **\\\:\\  to  the 
unit-  of  tin-  tir-t  M-  UHM-ured  aloii;:  the  \  mxi*.  a*  each 
indi\idual  produtt-  the  e«pii\;dfnt  of  what  lie  «Mn«.un)i'<,  and  as 
hi*-  wakiuu'  lif"'  i-  di\idf«|  iM-twit-n  prodm  t;«»ii  an-l  eo]\«.umptinn, 
the  \\»a!th  proihueil  durini:  hi-  hour-  ''f  pr«»dih!iou  must  h»» 
iM|uival«nt  t«»  tliat  eou-umed  durin;:  hi-  hour^  nf  consumption. 
Ili-  toi.il  ••ntpu!  **(  h.ippim--  for  aii\  -auip't  p.riod  of  time 
tl  •  !i  wil!  !»♦•  ti'.it  p:"«lij,ed  duriii-j  i!»-  pro«!i:einj  portion  plus 
t^.jt  pr«"!K,..l  .iuriiiL'  tin'  con-un.inir  |"»rti»»n.  !.•  i  T  he  such 
:i  -,\]'.  ;.'•   p«ri"d  :  then  for  the  i«»inlition  rcprc*^-nted  hy  any  [xijnt 
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p  on  the  B  curve,  the  consuming  ratio  will  be ,  the  pro- 

X  ^  +  ^ 

ducing  ratio  will  therefore  be  ^"^  .    The  consuming  period 

5T  xT 

will  then  be hours,  the  producing  period r  hours.     The 

intensity  for  the  consuming  period  will  be   ■     *  ■    pathedon* 

minutes  per  hour,  and  for  the  producing  period  will  be  — -2.5 
pathedon-minutes  per  hour,  or  the  output  for  the  consuming 

period  will  be  2.5T         ^''       ,  and  for  the  producing  period  will 

be   --2.5T  I  -^^  1 .    The  total  effect  therefore  will  be  the 

sum  of  these,  or  2.5T      ^^^"^  pathedon-minutes.    That  is, 

for  any  sample  period  T  there  will  be  a  multiplier  2.5  —         — 

X  +  o 

which  raultipliod  into  T  expressed  in  hours,  will  show  the  sur- 
plus or  deficit  during  tliat  period.  Let  us  call  this  multiplier  z; 
then  expressing  tlie  result  in  semi-patliedon-minutes,  instead  of 
pathedon-minutes,  we  have : 

^^  log^.,x  -x 

.2(x  +  5)  . 
Plotting  this  equation  we  obtain  Curve  C  (Fig.  11). 

The  abscissae  indicate:  (1)  Labor  time,  five  divisions  being 
equal  to  an  hour,  and  (2)  Labor  cost,  two  divisions  being  equal 
to  a  pathon-miniite.  The  ordinates  indicate  the  average  out- 
put per  liour  of  sentient  life,  assuming  the  wealth  produced  in 
x  hours  is  consumed  in  on(»  hour,  and  that  life  is  divided  between 
production  and  consumption.  Each  point  on  the  curve  therefore 
expresses  a  particular  c(msuming  ratio.  Thus  to  discover  the 
surplus  during  any  ])criod  having  a  given  consuming  ratio,  we 
need  only  multiply  it,  expressed  in  hours,  by  the  ordinate  cor- 
responding to  the  given  consuming  ratio.  The  result  will  be 
the  total  surplus  or  deficit  for  the  ])eriod.  The  curve  indicates 
clearly  the  points  of  minimum  consumption,  and  minimum  and 
maximum  self-support,  and  these  an*  situated  as  in  Curve  B, 
but  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  make  plain  that  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  has  receded  and  is  now  at  about  the  point  x  = 
3.8  instead  of  at  x  =  5.48:   thus  the  intensity  per  consuming 
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hour  has  fallen  from  9.30  to  7.28  semi-pathedon-minutes  per 
hour,  but  the  consuming  ratio  has  risen  from  .477  to  .570.  The 
point  x  =  3.8  then  is  the  point  of  real  maximum  eflBeiency  of 
adaptation  —  the  point  at  which  the  margin  of  self-support  is  a 
maximum  —  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  consumption  per 
capita  per  hour  is  obviously  the  just  one  for  the  community  in 
(juestion  as  a  whole  —  it  is  the  rate  which  Justice  would  seek  to 
attain. 

Calculating  the  output  of  happiness  for  an  individual  con- 
suming at  the  point  of  real  maximum  eflSciency,  we  find  it  is 
16  hedon-minutes  per  day,  or  5,840  hedon-minutes  per  year, 
as  compared  with  14.6  hedon-minutes  per  day,  and  5,339  hedon- 
minutes  per  year  when  calculated  from  the  point  of  apparent 
maximum  efliciency  —  a  gain  of  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

Efficiency  of  consumption  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the 
happiness  value  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  given  desid- 
erata to  the  amount  of  production  which  they  represent.  Meas- 
uring production  in  positive  units,  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
consumption  in  the  example  before  us  will  be  1.94.  If  we 
select  any  other  point  in  the  zone  of  self-support,  this  ratio  will 
he  positive  and  greater  than  1,  tlie  greater  ratio  showing  the 
better  efliciency.  In  the  zone  of  underconsumption  it  will 
be  negative  the  greater  ratio  showing  the  poorer  efficiency; 
in  the  zone  of  overconsuniption  it  will  be  positive  and  less  than 
1,  the  loss  ratio  showing  the  poorer  ellicieney. 

The  accuracy  of  Curve  ('.  will,  of  course,  be  less  at  points  far 
removed  from  the  ])oint  of  niaximum  efficiency  than  at  points 
near  to  it,  because  tlie  intensity  of  labor,  assumed  for  pur[K>ses 
of  simplicity  to  be  a  constant,  would,  in  fact,  be  greater  than 
said  constant  at  })oints  to  tlie  right  of  c,  and  slightly  less  at 
points  between  b  and  r.  At  points  near  a  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  obviouslv  be  vcrv  hiirli  —  not  from  the  intrinsic 
unpleasantness  of  hibor  —  but  from  the  physical  and  mental 
suftering  incident  to  defective  consuinj)tion.  For  the  proxi- 
mate solution  which  we  seek,  these  sources  of  inaccuracy  mav 
be  neglected. 

It  goi's  without  saying  that  the  same  amount  of  wealth  can 
be  consumed  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways.  1,000  persons 
consuming  wealth  at  a  rate  per  capita  corresponding  to  tho 
point  x  =  .3S  and  10  consuming  at  the  ]U)int  x  =  38.  would 
consume  the  same  amount  of  wealth  as  100  at  the  point  of 
maximum  etliciency,  but  while  in  the  first  case  the  production 
and  consumption  would  result  in  a  deficit  of  42,560  patliedon- 
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niinutos  por  dny,  in  tho  siHond  in  a  dt'fuit  of  150  pfttlio<lon- 
riiiniitcs  {XT  day,  it  would  in  tlio  third  i*:im'  result  in  a  surplus 
of  1,(500  pathcdon-niiniitos  piT  day.  Indii'd  any  dt'partnn* 
fnmi  ihv  [)oint  of  nia.xiiinini  otlicicncy  niu>it  be  in  sonu*  dt'^nt; 
un(T<»nonii(',  i.  o.,  unjust. 

Curw  C  is  particularly  us<*ful  as  a  nn»ans  of  illustrating  Urn 
ini|)ortanc(»  in  tlie  c^'onoinics  of  )uippin<*ss  of  adjustin;;  tin*  pro- 
ducing; to  the  ronsuniin;;  ratio.  In  the  ahs^Micr  of  such  adjust- 
ment the  very  hi;:!iest  etVieienei^v  of  [iroduetion  and  eonsuni|)tion 
an»  futile,  sine<*  tlitse  eflieit'ncies  tak«*  no  account  of  tlie  rela- 
tion of  happiness  to  the  jrn'at  indc|N*ndcnt  variahlc  —  iimr. 
Tln»  (piotient  of  the  consuniin*;  l»y  the  pnHlucin;:  ratio  1  shall 
den<»ininat(*  the  indimtivr  nitio,  lN*causc  its  niairnitude  is  an 
index  of  the  |>osition  of  an  industrial  (*oiiununity  in  th«'  s<'ale 
of  civilization.  It  is  an  exponent  of  the  dc;:rce  in  wliidi  c<nn- 
nion  S4'ns4»  p>verns  the  conduct  of  the  ImmIv  |H>litic.  So  l«in;r  as 
avcrap*  hiltor  remains  unitleasant,  low  values  of  th«'  in«licative 
ratio  practically  prin-lude  a  positive  surplus  of  hap)>iness. 

If  we  assume  a  communitv  wIm»h'  avi'ni;:**  intensitv  of  labor 
is  (/,  then  in  nnler  to  attain  t«»  self-*.u|»|M»rt.  the  avi-ratre  intensity 
of  consumption  for  an  indicative  ratio  of  1  mu>t  he  7  7.  of  ) 
must  he  l\  */.  of  1  must  he  y.  of  :\  must  l»e  \  //.  *\t\:  ami  even 
such  n-lations  n<  thi'*»<*  hold  ;:imii|  only  under  tli**  mo>t  fav<irahli* 
assumption  —  the  a>«'Umption.  namely,  that  tl-.e  \iji?<t«*d  ratio 
is  zero.  As  (consumption  is  in  larire  part  n«>Mti\e.  it  is  clear 
that,  with  low  indicative  nitios.  there  i>  little  |»ro*pi^t  of  sidf- 
supportin;:  communities.  With  tin-  |MM»r  et]i«ii*iu  v  of  eonversi«»n 
in  he  found  in  tvpienl  communities  of  our  time,  a  «v*>teinatic 
workinir  dav  of  eii:ht  hours  etTi-ftixely  jnii  lii'l*-  an\  |iro*|iiTt 
of  s«'lf-su|»port.  •'inrr  it  riMiuire*;  jin  intensity  of  <  <in*iumption 
more  than  i'»pii\;ilrnt   to  that  «tf  proi|u«ti'»n   -    in    f;ut,  rt»n«iid- 

er.lhlv  m«>re.  *»ifne  the  ;h  tU;d  iluniti*'!!  •»f  pr""li|i  \\i*\\  i**  llM-e— 
-arilv  in  e\er-«»  of  iluit  <»f  !h«*  "-x-tiUMtii  |>n»!iii  tiitfi  iii- 
cludetl  in  the  \*orkinL'  dav.  In  *  \it\  in.hi-ir.al  »"iMmunity  in 
the  world,  the  :i\ir;ii:«'  ilitfn-il\   "f  «  MM^iiin|«ti"!J.  xiitli  the  e\ci*|»- 

tinn  of  t'jitim:  hour*,  i^^  -liL'ht.  if  ii"t  uilmiin*'. 

In  c|o<inu'  tlii-  « liapl«-r  u«*  mii-.t  p'niit  «uit  tl  ••  \\\.\\  l»earin;r 
of  the  dortrifji'*  lii'ie  adNaUMil  niHii!  I'm-  iT'ii'-r.il  i»'iiif  tliat  ju«i- 
tire  d<'m:imK  -••oh'  "•♦rt  nf  i.jnal:t\  in  t'w-  .|'-.!r'i»nto!i  of  happi- 
ni  -*.  Atttuti««n  wn-  rail'tl  t"  t'  -  f-  '>•  '"  "H  paje  1  !•;.  anil  if  we 
an-  iiirn-tt  ifi  ••nr  t«  rl;iiii!'tj\  th«  \  :•  «  '-  w»l!  f'»Mn«leil.  It  is 
-impU  a  riiiiL'iiituMi  «»f  t*  e  1  iw  "f  •'  v.  11-!  vi-^'  ri-tiirn-;  of  happi- 
!!«'^-.     Tlii''  hiu    \>  ^Iriitly  cnntparahU*  t.-  tip-  Ian   of  •iwiiiillinji^ 
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returns  of  labor  (p.  281).     If  we  have  the  labor  of  100  men 
available,  a  greater  crop  can  be  raised  if  we  apply  that  labor  to 
100  acres  than  if  we  confine  it  to  one,  for  though  the  labor  of 
100  men  on  one  acre  will  result  in  a  greater  crop  than  the  labor 
of  one  on  the  same  area,  it  will  by  no  means  be  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1 :  whereas  if  the  labor  of  the  100  is  distributed 
over  100  acres,  the  return  will  be  greater  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  1.     Similarly  the  return  in  happiness  from  the  consumption 
of  say  $1,000,000  worth  of  wealth  in  a  year  will  be  greater  if  it 
is  distributed  among  100  persons  than  if  it  is  all  consumed  by 
one,  although  the  consumption  by  that  one,  of  the  whole  $1,000,- 
000,  will  result  in  greater  happiness  than  the  consumption  of 
■j-J^of  that  amount.     On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  100  men 
may  be  too  much   dispersed   as  well  as   too  much   restricted. 
Were  100  men  required  to  cultivate  10,000  acres,  the  attempt 
would  result  in  little  or  no  return,  since  they  could  not  cover 
so  much  ground  and  do  the  work  required  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness to  make  their  labor  self-supporting.     The  crop  would 
necessarily  be  so  neglected  as  to  be  worth  less  than  the  cost  of 
cultivation.     Under  such  cireu instances  a  deficit  would  be  real- 
ized.    Similarly  were  the  consum})tion  of  $1,000,000  worth   of 
wealth  in  one  year  distributed  am()n<;  10,000  persons,  it  would 
be  too  much  dispersed   to  be  self-sup])orting  and   would   force 
the  whole  coiiiinunity  into  the  zone  of  underconsumption.     Such 
a  community  would  be  worse  than  none,  since  iti^  output  would 
be  negative.     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  furtli(»r  upon  these  obvi- 
ous relations.     Then*  is  the  best  of  justification  for  the  all  but 
universal   conviction   that  ha])j)iness  should  l)e  equally  distrib- 
uted, since  its  unetjual  (listiil)uiion  means,  in  general,  the  un- 
equal distril)ution  of  its  causes,  and  this  in  turn  involves  bad  effi- 
ciency and  a  consecjuent  diminished  return  of  happiness.     It  is 
wealth  —  opportunity  for  hap|)iness  —  which  should  be  equally 
distributed,  since  any  other  distrihution  will  result  in  a  dimin- 
ished   surplus   of   hap|)iness,   and    only   that   alternative   among 
those   })hysieally   possible  can   l)e   ri;j:ht   whii'h   will    presumably 
result    in    the    <:n»atest   sur|)lus   of    hapj)in(»ss.      Hence    unequal 
distrihution   must,  in   general,  he  wronjr.     Thus  the  theory  of 
utility  founds  the  doctrine  of  ecjual  op|M>rtunity  and  (h\\u\\  dis- 
tribution  of   wealth    U])on   something   more   substantial  than   a 
sentiifH'Tit  —  it   founds   it  uj>on   a   reason.     The  doctrine   is  di- 
rectly deducihle  from  the  d(»iinition  of  right  and  the  principle 
of  diminishing  returns  of  ha])pin(ss. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  relation  between  production 
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and  consumption  iV  perhaps  ratluT  involved,  hut  itn  bearing 
upon  the  economy  of  hnppimsrt  [a  too  vital  to  admit  of  gupcr- 
ficial  tn^ittment.  Were  human  lK'in;:s  not  Huhjivt  to  the  law  of 
diminiKhin^  retunis  of  happiness,  the  n*Iation  of  wealth  to  util- 
ity wouhl  not  he  what  it  is.  No  reason  would  In*  assignable 
for  an  Hpial  distribution  of  wealth  or  of  leisure  or  for  any  other 
distribution,  and  to  sacrifiii'  the  interest  of  all  to  the  inten»st  of 
one  would  be  as  consistent  with  utility  as  to  siu*rifi«»  the  interest 
of  <»ne  to  the  iiUiTest  of  all. 

Ill  es>a\in;;  tlu*  S4>lution  of  the  problem  pn*S4>nted  in  tliia 
chapter  the  inetlHMls  of  t«Hhn<»lo;;y  have  In-en  adhrnil  to.  Should 
we  care  to  carrv  out  the  analoirv  in  detail  it  wouhl  not  be 
dithcult  to  dfiuonstrate  that  the  etjuations  herein  appliinl  to 
human  brin^rs  would  be  e<)ually  ap|ili<'able  to  steam  iNiilers, 
provided  the  notation  of  siiid  boilers  to  st4*am  p'n«*ration  was 
the  same*  as  that  of  human  Inmu^ts  to  hap|>in<ss  p'Ueration.  1 
am  aware  tliat  in  this  iu<M]e  of  tnMitin;;  an  essentially  moral 
question  numy  critics  will  find  a  deplorabh*  deliriemy  *»f  vajrue- 
nt»ss.  Thev  will  shake  their  bends  wisi-lv  and  dtnlare  that  liai»- 
piness  cannot  he  measured  with  rule  and  compa«<s.  that  morals 
and  matiieniaties  will  not  mix,  that  **  you  canni>t  tn^at  thes<> 
nuitters  in  that  wav.  don't  vt»u  know."  This  unspei'ifie  stvle  of 
criticism  is  funn*  familiar  than  c«»nvincin;:.  The  ha)>piness  that 
men  eravi'  in  •.oinetliin;;  mon»  tlian  a  iron!  ada|>ted  to  s«»rve  as 
the  suhjett  or  predieate  «»f  a  platitu<le.  It  is  a  detinit«'  /tt'iuttt" 
tlnti,  not  to  he  mi«»taken  fi>r  any  niher  —  a  s4*nsation  to  Ih» 
e\|M'rieneed  only  during  the  s«*ntient  hours  of  life  and  the 
contlitions  i>f  its  «:eneration  ilurinj;  tho><»  hours  cannot  Ih»  too 
searehin;:ly  invest i^rated.  Where  I  could  apply  mathematical 
mode>  of  e\|)re>«iion  to  render  the«ii»  conditions  W«  in<h*tinite. 
1  ha\e  a))plied  them  —  where  I  rnuld  not.  1  ha\e  not  «lone  so. 
In  a«loptin«r  this  ppxi'dtin*  I  havi*  I'ndeaN'tre*!  to  o{»enite  in 
the  rjriir  li^dit  of  eoinmon  si-nse,  attainin<;  a*»  ^rrrat  a  de^^nv  of 
pHM  i-'inn  ii*.  |»o^^il»le.  My  onlv  rcLTi-t  i<  tliat  ihu-i  far  I  have 
Imm-ii  unahh»  to  attain  a  ^'n'atrr  d<'irni'.  It  i<  witii  il^-liU'rate  in- 
tent that  1  liavf  aimed  to  avi»id  lli«*  nliMiiritv  p»-r\a«l:n;:  the  fojj- 
hank  of  intiiitinni>ni  whenMn  tin*  truth-^eker  \<  tliHinunl  to 
wander  in  etirnal  cin-liv,  knowing;  neither  where  he  in  nor 
whither  he  i<  ^roing. 


CHAPTER  VTII 

THE  THIRD   FACTOR   OP  HAPPINESS 

As  the  most  markecl  feature  of  modem  industrial  states  is  their 
defective  economy  of  consumption,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  most  strictly  economic  policy  they  could  pursue  would  be 
curtailment  of  final  development  to  a  point  where  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  preserving  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  community  unimpaired;  and  the  imme- 
diate employment  of  all  the  productive  powers  available  in  con- 
structing and  applying  an  economic  system  of  consumption  and 
bringing  it  to  a  high  order  of  efficiency.  The  main  feature  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  the  diversion  of  human  effort  from  final 
development  of  the  country  to  initial  development  of  the  human 
mind  —  so  far  as  possi])le  from  agriculture,  mining,  and  man- 
ufacturing, to  education,  and  breeding,  since  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  natural  resources  in  any  nation  are  the  human  beings  who 
compose  it,  and  the  development  thereof  supplies  no  stimulus 
to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  of  labor.  Simultaneously, 
preparatory  development  and  improvement  of  the  arts  should 
be  promoted,  and  as  the  foundation  of  all  useful  arts,  the  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  her  powers  should  he  advanced  through  the 
organized,  instead  of  the  unorganized,  efforts  of  science.  After 
an  economic  system  of  consumption  was  once  devised,  put  in 
operation,  and  bronirht  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  it  would 
then  be  time  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  countrv,  with  the  assurance  that  thev  would  be 
put  to  a  useful  purpose — that  in  their  dissipation  and  deple- 
tion happiness  would  be  produced  —  that  society  would  have 
something  to  show  for  the  exhausted  mines  and  diminished  fer- 
tility of  the  domain  it  occupied.  Much  the  same  situation  as 
faces  Jusii('(^  to-day  would  face  the  steam-engineer  whose  boilers 
had  a  poor  efTiciency  of  conversion  and  poorer  efficiency  of 
adaptation.  His  poliey  would  he  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
development  of  his  coal  mines  and  to  concentrate  all  his  energies 
on  the  problem  of  securing  economy  in  the  consumption  of  his 
coal   through  improvements  in  the  (efficiencies  of  conversion  and 
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did 


of  a<lai|>tatinn.  This  rmcr  iu*('oin|)lish<Ml,  h«»  <-oulil  pr(KH»e(l  with 
thi'  (lf\iln|)iiH'nt  cif  his  ininrs  witii  tht*  assuraiui'  tluit  the  stniin 
hr  pHxhiccil  wtMihl  h«'  worth  iimn*  than  thr  coal  ht*  roiisuincd  — 
that  hr  wuiihl  havt-  soiiirtliin;:  to  show  for  his  <lisi|»|M*arin|r  coal 
>u|)ply.  I  >hali  ln-nsiftfr  >uhinit  rca-ons  for  hrlicviii;;  that 
iiHMJrrn  in<lu<!rijil  >tat»s  with  their  |»n*>cnt  jirovisioii  for  H>n- 
>uin[itioii  proihhr  a  hraw  ihtirit  of  happim-^s  —  that  the  sum 
of  thrir  actixiiirn  i<  not  s«'lf— up|>ortin'r  ati<l  Ihihi'  that  every 
tof.  nf  i'M.il,  inm,  and  copp»r  taki*ii  from  thrir  iiiiiu'H.  cvrry 
pouinl  of  phoHplmriis,  p«iia>-nnn,  and  iiitro^^rii  I'xtractrd  from 
thiir  soil  hy  ai:ri«  ultural  •»p»Tatioii«i  is  w«»rM'  than  wa-t<*d,  or  at 
aii\  rale  will  Ur  ^n,  unlf»  thr  communities  now  f\i-tin;r  can 
d<\rj<)p  "-uirniint  intrlli;:rn«e  to  d<'\ise  and  Ji|>|dy  a  s\>t«'m  of 
consumption  whith  shall  lift  their  posterity  into  the  zone  of 
M-lf—uppiut.  Kxrry  dollar's  worth  hy  whiih  thr  natural  re- 
.sour(f'<  of  ihr  t-arth  an-  at  |»n'»»4*nt  diminished  !»y  tinal  di*veh)p- 
nnfit  mrans  thr  df^truition  <»f  ju<l  so  murh  potmtiality  of 
happinf--*-  a  potentiality  whi«h,  in  th**  futun-.  with  ini|»ro\ed 
«Mon«»inv  of  (••m^uniptioii,  could  hi'  convtTtrd  into  an  a<  tualitv. 
n»iu«'  tlM*  duty  of  is«ry  int»llip»nt  state  to  ntard  tin*  drvelop- 
inrnt  of  its  matirial  ri'«»«»unrs  as  much  a*»  p«»«»*il»l«\  and  divert 
tin*  tinT^rirs  tinpliiutl  in  tlr\f|opin;:  tln-m  to  iln'  d«'\i|opnM*nt 
of  th*'  human  min«l  and  rliarat  ttT.  and  the  con^trut  tion  of  an 
rronotiiir  ^.N^tmi  of  ion^umpt i« »!!. 

Tit  <arr\  out  thi^  polirv  with  maxinnim  i'tT«Tt.  h«»w»'Vt'r.  wmih] 
n'«juin'  co!j^id«Tal»l»'  siIi'-^.h  rilln'  i»n  ih**  juirt  of  lli*'  pn— 'Ut  i^t-n- 
«r.it->*n:  it  w<*i:!d  in\«>!\«'  a  denial  of  roUsumptiou  on  th«-ir  part 
tli.it  tin  ir  p"»-t«'rit\  n.iL'lil  !ia\i'  tin-  mon*  to  ron-unn*.  It  i«i 
^loiil.tful  if  human  natun*  atTord-  tli»-  nn»ti\<'  p»»w»r  f<»r  lonsist- 
rnth  pur-uiriL'  ""Urh  a  pnlit  \  -  -  h*  in f  imn  fndia\»»r  i-  to  a^^iT- 
taiu  tli»'  tiuidilioii-  undi-r  wliirh  a  d«  \i'l«uiinL:  ^u  ift\  ma\  attain 
a  ^tati'  appn»\imalinu'  ti>  tin*  maximum  l:;:ppiu«--«  for  i!.'*  ^ta^'*** 
of  ili\i'lMpni«*!it  it  «»u«  M'^^i\«  l\  att. UU-,  .md  t!  i"  i!'d«t-d  wdl 
not  ditT'T  \«Tv  mu<  li  fr«»m  iIm*  i»«i|i(  \  \\v^\  •«ui:L'»"»t«*d  ;  «.'n»«'  the 
apf»li«  ati«»n  in  prattitf  of  an  impr- \»d  an«l  imjir«»Nin.:  ^-v-tt-m 
of  <  «in-iifnpt  i"n  t-.in  onl\  In*  -ii-iiid  hv  i.iriful  «tr«'rt  and 
p.i!i»-nt  <'\j»t  ri'ir  •  ut.  In  or«'«r  t"  «!•  \iIop  iij  d«t.ji!  an  r»i»n«»mie 
nii'di-  of  .ipi'' \ 'i'_r  1  jh'»r  in  t'f  pT'»«'Mi  ti«»n  nf  liappito--,  wi-  mu«»l 
a«tu.il!\  ai'!-''.  'T  i'l  «»!i'tr  ti»  i.l.-i-r\«-  !  «•«  ii  work*-.  j-i*t  a*  in 
t!.«'  p«if»i''»ii  Mf  .ii'\  .ir'-r  ii.» .  '  .:!  "-jM  f-  r  a«  • '••!  !•'  *Mn:I  .1 
d» -in  d  ri-;!t.  Wf  !».•■-!  :•■-!  •♦  ''--.  .'i;?  iri<  !  trial.  \«\' rihe!e<s 
t!  .'  -ip.'-.-r  r'.iiTM  •»•  p-.-t,  .  ♦ .  ♦.,  ..■}:-.•:•  r.ithui  ••li«»uli!  nevi»r 
1h    iL:n"nil. 
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If  a  giTen  pc^ulatioo  oceapTing  a  dpfinftp  bud  area  attains 
a  cr/nditioD  of  maxinmin  e&kDcj  of  adaptatkxu  it  cannot  main- 
taiD  Uiat  condition  —  that  is.  it  cannot  maintain  the  same  out- 
put of  happiness  per  capita  per  dav.  if  the  effieiencj  <^  prodne- 
tion  rernain.^  Atationarr.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  lav 
of  dirrtinii^hing  returns  of  labor  up<m  the  labor  cotct  of  desid- 
'frata :  in  other  words,  to  maintain  the  same  nimiber  at  the  same 
rate  of  happiness  per  capita,  an  increase  in  effieienej  of  prodno 
Xum  \*  r^^Tjuired.  I>ft  us  call  this  the  essemtial  ineTea;se.  Its 
magnitude  L^  directly  proportional  to  the  population  and  in- 
vera^fly  proportional  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  occu- 
\fm\ ;  thui«,  it  in  roughly  proportional  to  the  density  of  popu- 
lation, 

\jii  u«  a&sume  a  community  consisting  of  10,000.000  mem- 
UfrM  which  has  attained  a  condition  of  maximum  eflieieney  of 
arlapiation  and  maintains  the  essential  increase  in  efficiency  of 
prfi^luction,  and  the  average  member  of  which  possesses  an  effi- 
ciency of  conversion  such  that  Fig.  9  (p.  304)  represents  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  of  happiness  for  that  community. 
Aiiwuniinjf  an  averafre  f^-ntient  day  of  r^ixteen  hours,  the  output 
of  happiiH--*  [MT  y^'ar  \<  r>,,>4u  patlK*<]on-minutes  per  capita,  or 
for  tin-  wliole  conirnunity,  9T:$.0<M).0o0  heilon-hours.  Let  U6 
c^all  thi.'*  cornrniinity  Xhf  sample  rummnnity,  and  the  condition 
of  output  li'Te  specified  tlie  initml  nmdHi'jn,  To  be  sure,  no 
actuallv  f'XJ-tinir  corninunitv  lias  attained  conditions  of  effi- 
ci^ney  even  approarliin^  this;  hut  nevertheless  it  may  be  used 
for  \)MT\)f)r^'9>  of  illustration. 

On  pa^'e  IIM,  (.'hapter  .*>,  wIkto  tlie  problem  of  the  technology 
of  happiness  is  forniulat^'d,  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  third 
factor  of  hafipine--  is  number.  I^'t  us  consider  the  effect  on 
the  Hajn[>le  crininninity  of  vary  in;:  this  factor  alone.  Owing  to 
the  laws  of  rliniinisliinfr  and  dwindlinir  returns,  the  labor  cost 
iii  desiderata  will  increase  with  increasing  ])opulation,  and  de- 
crease? with  decreasin<r  f)opulatif»n.  In  a  new  community  of 
lr)w  flensity  of  population  there  will  he  little  or  no  increase 
at  first,  iK'cause  of  the  abundance  of  land  of  practically  equal 
fertility,  hut  as  the  lands  are  occupied,  and  poorer  and  poorer 
Koils  are  hrou^rht  under  cultivation,  while  the  better  ones  are 
progressively  exhausted,  the  increase  in  labor  cost  will  accel- 
erate* fastir  than  the?  poj)ulation  increases  Tlie  increase  of 
lahor  co>t  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  required  to  effect  a 
given  production.  It  is  not,  in  <reneral,  due  to  any  increase 
in  the  intensity  of  labor  cost,  except  as  that  intensity  is  in- 
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f^TH^f^  by  an  hicr^^«e  fn  /iiiTarf 'm.  WiHe  ditii  for  determnifng 
jtatt  irhat  tte  mrmase  L*,  or  w«ild  fae.  for  aiij  aetiLil  eooi- 
maortjy  are  irantin;?.  the  g^neiul  Ltw  k  fci»wTi,  and  for  the 
mmplf:  f:fmimuniij  maj  be  represaited  bj  Fiz.  1^.  Ab- 
»rrijMa^  rsfpf*s«it  increase  or  deir-?«54?e  in  population,  eacii  diTi- 
•jz/fi  <?^^mfe»p^/nding^  to  a  popalation  of  ^-3«>.«>»>:  •>  n?pre:?entin:? 
ttt^  pfpimlAilfm  of  the  -ample  cfHumunitj^  vij_  1»>.»»».«><».  Or- 
A'lnsAfnn  n^preaent  per  r:ent  increase  or  decrease  in  Lii»r  ci>?t  with 
jnrrreaAe  tfT  der:Tea^  of  popniation.  Bj  the  it?e  of  thi:?  curve 
in  r^jr/njnnrrtion  with  Fig«.  13  and  14.  the  effect  on  the  rate 
ffi  ttztfpinhm  output  of  anv  increase  or  decrease  of  papulation 
may  be  determineri.  Thu.-  an  increase  of  10^  in  the  arerage 
Wx/r  f:fmi  of  production  will  be  induced  bj  an  increase  in  the 
popalatir/n  of  1^50/KKi;  thi-^  will  alter  Curve  C  to  the  fcwin 
nhown  in  Fig,  13.  At  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  the 
average  f/utput  will  l^  rerluc^l  to  13.7  hedon-minutes  per  day. 
But  BH  the  fK^pnlation  will  now  be  11.8.y.K«>X),  the  total  output 
for  the  year  ljr:cr>me«  fl>*8/KK».fK>0  hedon-hours,  as  compareil 
with  ri73/KK)/KK)  for  a  [K>pulation  of  10/K^M»,rMMl.  If,  however, 
tlif?  [Kipulation  i-  in^na^**!,  -o  a-  to  inen^a-n:'  the  lah^^r  e»>*t  of 
pr^xJuction  to  2^)%,  a-  will  r»*-ult  from  an  increase  of  3jmX»jXmX 
(*ijrve  ('  will  take  the  form  *liown  in  Fi^r.  14  and  the  maximum 
output  jyf'T  frapiti  fKff  day  will  thf-n  bf<ome  11. <»  hoilon-minut*^, 
and  the  t/>tal  output  [kt  year  for  the  increased  pi'vpulation  will 
be  IM 7,000,000  hf-Hon-liours,  a  fliminution  r.f  'ii^jmmijmm)  he<h>n- 
houFH.  Hetwef-n  tlK'S^*  two  points  a  relation  between  the  in- 
enfa«e  in  total  output  due  to  incn-ased  p<»pulation.  and  the  «le- 
cTea«e  in  output  per  capita  due  to  diTiiini-h«*d  returns  to  labor 
exi«t.«,  whifh  will  ^nve  a  maximum  output  for  the  assumed  com- 
ffiunitv.  Were  it  worth  wliilf,  a  nK'tho<l  could  ht*  driven  for 
rlineovering  it,  hut  a^^  tlic  fifruros  wo  have  het^n  citini:  are  for 
ilhJHtrativcf  purposes  merely,  it  would  only  add  confusion  to 
undertake  the  process.  The  po[)ulation  ^ivin^r  maximum  output 
in  the  casr;  we  have  beon  di>russin^'  wouhl  obviously  be  about 
1aJ,000,000.  a  population  thus  adjusted  to  its  means  of  hap- 
pinr'H«,  so  as  to  produee  a  maxiTinim  output  thereof,  we  shall  say 
in  in  hmrfirrfil  rritiilihr'nnn.  Any  incrrase  or  decrease*  of  its 
numbers  will  result  in  a  diminislicfl  output  of  happiness. 

(y'learlv,  for  a  comrnunitv  at  a  'Mven  stairo  of  clhciencv  of  con- 
rersion  and  adaptation  tlnTc  is  some  particular  population 
whoHC  number  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  the  available 
repources.  The  number  which  would  he  best  adapted  to  the 
inland  of  Sicily,  for  example,  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  best 
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aciaphMl  to  tin*  ront incut  of  Kiiro|M».  If  tliJH  \h*  t^o,  it  is  InrauKe 
thrn*  is  Hiiiir  relation  Ixtwcin  a  given  environment  and  the 
iiuiiiIht  of  S4>nti('nt  ap•llt^  it  is  In'st  adapUn!  to  supi>ort  in  a 
('<iii<iition  to  alTonl  tlx*  ^Tfatt^st  happiiicsH.  If  it  ia  adiiiittetl 
that  thrn*  is  sonir  ratio  lM-t\i<«*n  tlu*  iiuihIht  of  members  of  a 
(ommunity  and  ilw  n*souries  therc»of  belter  a(]apted  to  the  pro- 
duct ion  of  happinrss  than  any  other,  then  it  may  Im»  inquired 
what  df'trrmincs  tluit  ratio  if  the  prineiph>  we  have  propounde<l 
<l«H's  not?  If  it  is  denied,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  |m)|>- 
ulation  of  a  continent  shonhi  be  greater  than  that  of  a  eounty. 
In  a  eoininiinity  wherein  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  untMjual 
and  extremes  of  wraith  and  poverty  exist,  no  nde  as  to  the  num- 
her  of  the  population  ran  be  given,  since  the  first  approximation 
to  an  (Honoinic  system  i»f  happiness  manufaetun*  has  not  lKH»n 
attaiiH'd.  It  wouhi  ht»  like  trying  to  determine  the  pn)p«T  num- 
ber of  boilers  to  c«)nsume  a  given  e<>al  output  when  the  distri- 
bution of  coid  to  the  boilers  is  inileterminate  an<l  un<*qual.  The 
chances  are  that  tin*  best  nundxT  of  boilers  would  Im»  none,  since 
a  sy^iteni  whiih  would  leave  the  nuitter  of  eoal  distribution  to 
clianc<'  woubl  almost  eertainlv  vield  a  deficit.  For  a  similar 
reason,  if  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  ef>mmunitv  is  inde- 
terminate'  anil  left  to  chance,  it  is  probable  that  the  b»s«i  the 
number  of  meiidier-  of  that  eoinnmnity  tht*  better  —  none  at  all 
bring  the  best — since  a  deticit  of  happiness  will  almost  cor- 
tairdy  result. 

The  incrensi*  in  curvature  of  tlu*  curve  shown  in  Fig.  12 
nnikes  it  unnecensary  to  expend  much  time  in  explaining  the 
efTert  of  t«>o  great  an  increas4'  in  the  )M>pulation.  Incn»a.se  in 
tlie  density  of  a  populatii»n.  resulting,  as  it  niust,  in  an  aug- 
mente<l  inien.si\<^ne>s  of  cultivation  of  tlu»  soil.  aci*<'lerativelv 
stimulates  the  laws  of  dimini>hinL'  and  dwindling  n'tunw  of 
labor,  the  zone  <»f  self-sup|M)rl  progressively  dwindb*s  (com- 
pare Fig.  1.*^  with  Fig.  II)  and  tinally  disappears  and  the 
permanent  underconsumption  or  im|M)\»Ti>hment  of  the  c^mi- 
munity  i-^  the  inevitable  n*sult.  The  evils  of  over-]v^pulation 
uill  Im'  diMuss«il  in  B(M)k  III  and  ne«'d  not  bt»  further  con- 
.-i«|ered    here. 

Ob\iou'<ly  anything  n»sulting  in  an  increas4»  in  etVuiency  of 
pro<lu«tion  (JM'Nond  the  essimtial  increas**)  or  of  consumption, 
\m11  reipiire  an  in«  n'a>t»  in  |M)pulation  to  a  new  point  of  lH*nefi- 
«ent  e«judd»rium  as  a  condition  ess<»ntial  to  the  maximum  pro- 
«!u«  tn»n  of  ha|»pines«i.  Incn»as4'  in  tluse  etliciencies  n\a\  bo  ac- 
cumpli^hed  by  adapting  external  conditioiu  tu  desires^,  or  by 
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adapting  desires  to  external  conditions.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  discussing  each  case  separately,  since  the  effect  on  the  third 
factor  is  the  same  in  both ;  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  rela- 
tion between  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  production  or  consump- 
tion, and  number  of  population,  it  will  suflBce  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  conversion 
operates. 

In  this  treatment  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  regard  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  as  essentially  a  process  of  developing 
health  and  adjustability.  The  utility  of  these  primary  qualities 
is  obvious,  once  the  nature  of  utility  has  been  disclosed.  Their 
development  by  inheritance  and  education  acts  in  two  ways. 
(1)  To  diminish  the  labor  cost  of  a  given  amount  of  production 
by  diminishing  its  intensity;  (2)  To  increase  the  happiness  out- 
put of  a  given  amount  of  consumption,  (a)  by  diminishing  the 
proportion  and  intensity  of  negative  consumption,  and  (b)  by 
increasing  the  intensity  of  positive  consumption. 

All  moralists  claim  that  labor  ought  to  be  pleasant,  and  no 
view  can  be  sounder.  If  both  production  and  consumption 
could  be  made  positive,  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness  output 
of  a  community  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  if  productive 
could  be  made  pleasanter  than  consumptive  acts,  the  indicative 
ratio  could  be  inrlefmitelv  diminished.  Unfortunatelv  how- 
ever,  the  advantages  of  pleasant  labor  are  more  clearly  percept- 
ible than  the  means  of  attaining  it,  though  such  means  as  are 
available  should  he  employed.  In  this  regard  the  advice  of  the 
utilitarian  is  —  "If  possible  make  a  pleasure  of  business,  but 
by  all  means  make  a  business  of  pleasure." 

The  more  needs  a  man  or  nation  has  the  more  labor  will  be 
required  to  satisfy  them  :  the  greater  will  he  the  proportion  of 
consunii)tive  aets  merely  negative,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
unhappiness  if  they  are  left  unsatisfied.  Could  men  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  eating,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  po- 
tatoes, and  many  other  agricultural  operations  would  become  use- 
less, and  could  he  done  away  with  ;  and  could  they  get  along  just 
as  well  without  clothing,  the  raising  of  cotton  and  wool,  etc., 
with  their  attendant  nianufacturing  operations  would  he  super- 
fluous. To  dispense  with  needs  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
creasing the  etVicieney  of  conversion  of  men  or  of  nations.  This 
being  so,  it  is  <»vi(h'nt  that  simple  tastes  are  better  than  any 
others.  A  nation  whose  tastes  are  of  the  simplest  can,  other 
things  being  ('(jiial,  dispense  in  greatest  proportion  with  the  most 
universal  of  needs  —  tlie  need  of  labor.    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
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hiMirious  U\nU^  an»  so  iiiuH-oiiomic.  A  nation  wIioh*  wnilth  Ih 
so  ill  <li>trilnit<*«l  as  to  trratr  a  doinand  for  liixuri«*s  of  lii^h 
ialior  cost,  is  orpmiznl  imt'cononiically  —  tin*  prcMluction  of  8U<-h 
Inxnrirs  is  a  wasti*  of  lal>or,  an<i  tho  conditions  which  involve 
such  pHMJuction  arc  unjust.  The  prtHJuctioii  of  <inc  «'xiM»nsiv«» 
(lianiond  mav  rc[»rc^ciit  the  S4'v<*rc  lahor  of  scvtTal  lifctinH»s, 
\ct  its  power  of  pro(Juiin>r  happinc^is  is  vcrv  sli;:ht.  Its  lalM)r 
(-(^-^t  is  niillion>  of  tiinc^  it.n  happin4*ss  vaiut*.  ila<)  the  same 
amount  of  lal»or  cost  Imi'ii  ex|N*n<hMi  in  pnNJucin^  toys  for  chil- 
dren, for  examph',  th«'  re>ult  would  prohahly  he  to  caus<»  as 
much  happine>s  to  each  of  thousands  <if  human  lM»in;r^  as  hy  tlie 
production  of  the  diamond  was  cauM'd  to  one.  Such  industries 
as   diamond    mining   nui   never   Ik*   s«df-supportin^.     They   an* 

hof>el«>>|y    uneconomic. 

Yet  «'xp<'n<ive  lu\uri«»s  an*  not  neii'ssarily  uneeonomie.  Ctrwit 
work"*  of  art,  for  in«itance.  such  a>  pictures  and  >tatues,  are  ex- 
[M'n-«i\e  hut  economic.  Their  monry  cost  may  !»♦•  hi;:h  hut  their 
lahor  co^t  is  little  or  nothinir,  lM-cau>e  th<»  work  of  the  artist  is 
pl»a>ant.  \Vork<  of  art,  howcviT.  ^houM  not  he  hoarde*!  in  private 

cnjlrction**     where    tliev    call    l»e   enjo\ei|    nnlv    hv    the    few.       TheV 

'•hould  he  placed  in  puhlic  place-i  uIhti*  they  may  c^^hicate  and 
edifv  the  multitudt".  So  placed,  they  are  amoni:  the  mn>t  «h*o- 
nomie  of  pHxlucts.  IxM-au^-e  th«'ir  lahor  ciwt  is  nei::itive,  and  tlio 
con^umptiM*  acts  whicii  they  make  jwis-ihle  i]o  not  de-troy  tliem. 
Thev  are  at  on*  c  of  -jreat  |M'rman»im'  and  of  le^*«  than  no  lahor 
cont.  The  averaL'e  lahor  co>t  of  all  pnNhu  t^  of  the  tine  arts  is 
ncirative.     Thi-  i-*  one  factor  of  their  hi;:h  utility. 

The  mo'-t  useful  ihiv-e-  of  tastes  an*  amoni:  tin*  mo-t  siniph\ 
Tin*  pjea'iures  of  childhoitd  are  tir*-t  amoni:  the^*  —  th»  v  >}iould 
he  perpt  tuated  as  lon^  as  |»o--ihle.  Th.ere  are  few  jHrmanent 
>oiin«-»  of  happine--  ^rreater  than  that  pn»ceedin;r  from  a  ta>te 
for  the  companion  hip  o(  nature,  and  the  lahor  cost  nMpn'nsI 
to  trratifv  it  i**  no  mon>  than  i-^  reipiired  to  ohtain  tho  n«H-i's- 
-AW  I»i-ure.  IJtcratim\  and  the  enltixatit'ii  of  ia*-te  to  onjov 
it.  the  »»pportnnit\  for  thouL'ijt.  and  th«'  ni«iital  trainim:  whit-h 
make^  it  a  nonni'  of  plea-ure.  lialtli.  fri.ii.!<».  a  conj^enial 
o<riipation.  an<l  freedom  from  w«»rrv.  an*  all  tliat  m«  n  of  cti>- 
n«»!ni«-  ta««ti'«i  r«'«|iiin'.  to  he  hajM»v.  K\peii-i\r  «l"the«..  li«»us«»s, 
\ailit-.  « -tat«'-.  or  jiutlrv  are  u  n  n«  •»«-.- irv.  .\nothir  r«Ms.»n  why 
-irfi|)le  ta-t»  -  -li'Mdd  he  tulti\atrd  i«-  t^at  ta-t---.  on.  e  ac<pnnNJ, 
t«n<!  to  Iw.  i>ii!«'  nei'd-,  and  a**  i'\|»«ii-i\f  t.i-ti  ^^  are  tlioM-  the  op- 
pnrtnnitv  for  L'ratitMiiir  \\hi*h  it  i-  •  a-i»-t  to  ).»-«',  it  i-  tlie  more 
incautiou^  to  acquire  thciu.     Sometimes  tliis  tcuJciU'y  of  tastes 
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to  become  needs  is  advanced  as  a  reason  why  opportunity  for 
acquiring  new  tastes  should  be  altogether  denied  certain  large 
classes   of   the   community,   e.   g.   the   working  classes.     Such 
opportunity,  it  is  maintained,  would  but  increase  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent ;  but  such  a  doctrine  is  self-destructive  —  con- 
sistently pursued  it  would  mean  that  mankind  should   aim  to 
dispense  with  tastes  as  well  as  with  needs,  for  thereby   they 
would  insure  contentment.     By  such  means  complete  content- 
ment could  indeed  be  approached,  but  the  same  end  could  be 
much  better  attained  by  the  annihilation  of  the  race.     No  taste 
would  then  go  ungratified,  nor  any  need  neglected,  for  tastes  as 
well  as  needs,  would  no  longer  exist.     A  community  of  stones 
is  perfectly  contented.     Contentment  is  a  more  useful  end  than 
a  surplus  of  pain,  but  it  is  a  less  useful  one  than  a  surplus  of 
pleasure.     There  is  certainly  no  use  in  cultivating  tastes  unless 
they  can  be  gratified,  and  by  stoicism  or  otherwise  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  them  irom  becoming  needs,  but  the  prin- 
ciple here  mentioned  vshould  determine  the  rate  at  which  tastes 
may  safely  be  acquired  with  the  progress  of  society,  rather  than 
the  interdiction  of  their  acqiiisition  altogether. 

Variety  of  taste  is  essential  to  a  high  output  of  happiness  as 
well  as  simplicity,  but  not  for  the  same  reason.  It  may  be  ap- 
prehended tliat  those  qualities  are  opposed,  as  a  great  variety  of 
tastes  requires  a  corresponding  variety  of  desiderata  to  satisfv 
them.  Variety  of  taste  is  required,  however,  because  of  the 
effects  of  fatigue  in  diminishing  the  return  from  a  succession  of 
similar  stimuli.  As  long  as  a  taste  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
need,  the  absence  of  the  means  of  gratifying  it  causes  no  pain. 
The  more  varied  our  tastes,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  find  some- 
thing in  everv'  situation  which  will  appeal  to  them,  particularly 
if,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  simple. 

The  possession  of  many  tastes  which  are  not  at  the  same  time 
needs  and  the  possession  of  few  needs  constitutes  adaptability, 
since  these  are  qualities  of  mind  which  enable  men  to  adapt 
themselves  well  to  their  surroundings  —  hence  requiring  less 
adaptation  of  their  surroundings  to  them.  The  ideal  case  would 
he  that  which  required  no  adaptation  of  the  surroundings  at  all. 

As  the  dovclopmont  of  health  and  adjustability  serves  to  in- 
(•n*ns(»  the  eflicicncv  of  production  and  of  consumption,  and  ai^ 
the  third  fsietor  of  happiness  should  he  a  function  of  these,  it 
follows  that  the  population  of  a  country  should  he  a  function 
of  the  average  efliciency  of  eonvcTsiou  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
creasing with  said  efficiency,  and  decreasing  with  it.     By  refer- 
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(*ni-e  to  the  hvpothetical  c*ominunity  we  have  previouMly  dis- 
rustHHl,  this  n>iHtion  iimy  In*  expretMed  with  fn^>at  dofiniteness. 
Assiiine  the  average*  iiu'IiiInt  of  tlie  Hample  efini  in  unity  to  have 
M>  increasofi  hin  ettii'iency  of  oonvernion  that  the  hi>>or  cost  of  a 
irivrn  amount  of  production  ii*  diminished  20%  and  the  happi- 
iu*i^  n^ulting  from  a  given  rate  of  eonKumption  m  inereaiiBd 
V0%.  By  making  tlie  proper  ealculationrt  we  discover  that, 
under  thc>tte  eonditions  a  |N)puIation  of  1U,0<K),000  maintained 
at  the  point  of  maximum  eftieieney  wouhl  yieUI  happinesn  at  the 
rate  of  almut  :{:SO,<)00,<KM)  h(*don-minuteK  |H*r  day,  or  about  2,000,- 
()0().(»(N>  he<Ion-hourH  [H*r  year,  a»  compared  with  943«0(M),000 
hiMlon-hourn  |>er  year  when  poMtenHed  of  a  {loorer  eflicicney  of  con- 
viTHion.  But  an  even  gnvter  output  couhl  \k*  pnNhiceil  by  an  in- 
(Ti'HfH*  of  the  |N»pulation  to  a  new  point  of  lN*neficent  equilib- 
riuiii  in  confoniiity  with  the  principle  of  readjustment  already 
(liK*UH!i4*d,  the  output  |nt  capita  diminishing,  but  the  total  out- 
put inrnuising.  and  it  is  olivious  that  with  incn*aH<Hl  etiiciency 
of  conversion  the  incn*ase  in  population  will  Ik*  greater  than 
in  the  cns4»  aln*ady  cititl  (p.  322)  U»fore  the  |M>int  of  lN*nefii*ent 
e<}uilil)rium  is  attaimnl. 

A  rate  of  happim*s8  greater  still  woulil  Ik*  tem|Nirarily  obtain- 
nhh*  by  diminishing  the  indicative  ratio  in  some  degree,  then*by 
inrn*asing  the  pro<luction  |K*r  capita  and  |N*rmitting  of  a  still 
Iar;rer  |>opulation.  Such  a  coursi*  would  diminish  the  rate  of 
happin(*ss  |kt  capita,  but  if  the  diminution  of  the  indicative 
ratio  did  not  exc(*iMl  a  C4*rtain  critical  value,  the  incn*as(*  in  num- 
lN*rs  would  mon>  than  compc^nsato  th(*n*for.  What  the  critical 
value  would  Ik^,  would,  of  course*,  Ik*  a  function  of  the  precise 
forms  of  the  curv«^  of  diminishing  n*tums  of  happim*ss  and  of 
labor.  It  would  indi*ed  Ik*  calculable  on  the  assumptions  al- 
ri'ady  made,  but  the  calculation  w«)uld  bt^  te<lious  and  unpn>fit- 
nble.  JIon*over,  the  practitv  of  such  a  policy  by  siKMcty  would, 
in  tlie  end.  In*  un«i*onomic.  sinct*  the  ol)J4*ct  of  Mx^iety  is  not  the 
gn*ateKt  immeiliate  output  of  happiness  |NissibIe.  but  the  gn*ate«t 
total  <mtput.  and  to  sc*cun*  this  it  is  lK*tter  that  the  happini*s«  per 
capita  s)t(»ul«l  augment  at  the  ex|K*ns4*  of  numlK*r  than  that  nuni* 
Iht  sh<»uld  augment  at  the  ex|K'ns4*  of  happint*ss  {ht  capita, 
siiuf*  incH'asi*  in  numlN^r  involvi*s  stimulation  of  the  law  of  di- 
inini^liing  n*turns  of  lalK>r,  and  c*ons4*<pient  dissipation  of  nat* 
ural  ri'soun-is  at  an  unnecessarilv  n*4luce4l  Wliciencv  of  con- 
snin|itioii.  llu^bandry  of  natun*V  n*<ount*s  and  ni>t  their  hasty 
di\<liipiiirnt  is  the  only  s«*nsible  |N))iry  for  S4H*iety  to  purauep 
hince  it  re:»ults  in  a  higher  rate  of  happineiw  per  capita  for  Um 
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present  generation,  and  insures  to  posterity  a  greater  output. 

In  Book  I  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  ascertaining  exactly 
what  the  object  of  society  ought  to  be.  Satisfying  ourselves 
that  this  object  was  the  maximum  output  of  happiness,  our  nert 
task  was  to  ascertain  upon  what  uniformities  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  the  production  of  happiness  depends,  for  until 
this  is  cleared  up,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  apply  our  knowl- 
edge of  society's  object  to  any  useful  purpose.  In  the  present 
book  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  ascertaining  the  most 
general  and  vital  of  such  characteristics.  Starting  with  the 
proposition  that  the  happiness  of  society  is  a  function  of  three 
factors:  (1)  The  sentient  agent:  (2)  The  environment  of  said 
agent:  (3)  The  number  of  said  agents  —  we  have  endeavored 
by  a  discussion  of  the  various  elements  of  which  these  factors 
themselves  are  functions  to  discover  a  test,  or  series  of  tests,  by 
which  the  polity  of  society  could  be  judged  and  directed.  Al- 
though the  subject  is  complex,  and  in  proceeding  from  the  uni- 
versal proposition  that  society  should  do  wliat  will  presumably 
result  in  the  niaxinuini  surplus  of  happiness  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  policies  will  so  result,  we  have  inevitably  lost  some- 
thing in  generality,  yet  we  have  gained  in  definiteness  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  us  to  formulate  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  society  —  rules  which  will  remain  valid  as  long  as  the  law-? 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature  upon  which  they  are  founded 
remain  what  they  are.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  policy  of  soci- 
ety should  be  determined  bv  tiie  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  laws  of  its  environment.  If  thc^e,  or  either  of  them, 
were  difTerent  from  what  they  are,  then  the  policy  of  society 
should  be  different  from  what,  under  present  conditions,  it 
sliould  he. 

Society's  object  in  existence  then  being  the  production  of 
happiness,  it  at  once  follows  that  all  the  acts  of  men  ought  to 
be  directed  to  that  object.  Happiness  must  be  attained  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  iniuKuliate  object  of  men's  acts 
therefore  should  be  either  Juippi'nf.ss  or  thr  rucfuis  to  happiness 
—  either  coru^umptifm  or  produrtwn.  But  in  their  attempts  to 
attain  these  objects  men  may  meet  with  very  various  degrees 
of  success  —  they  may  produce  and  consume  with  very  varying 
degrees  of  economy.  As  ])roduction  is  necessary  to  consump- 
tion, mean's  time  must  h(»  divi<led  between  the  two,  but  the  ratio 
in  which  they  are  dividinl  (tlie  indicative  ratio)  should  depend 
upon  the  relation  between  the  productive  and  consumptive  effi- 
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ciencies  and  capaciticn.  It  should  increase  as  productive  capao* 
itv\  productive  intenMity*  and  consumptive  capacity  increase^  and 
doi*n*ai«e  as  they  divreaxe.  Hence,  though  tlie  etficiencies  and 
capacities  of  production  and  consumption  cannot  be  too  great, 
the  indicative  ratio  ran  Ih>  too  gn*at. 

The  adjustment  of  the  indicative  ratio  to  the  efficiencies  and 
ca[)acitii*s  of  production  and  consumption  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  happiness  per  i*apita  a  maximum,  as  iliustrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  I  shall  denominate  the  primary  adjivsimenL 
The  adjustment  of  a  population  to  its  available  roKoun^cs  in  aach 
a  manner  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  benefii'ent  Cfiuilibrium, 
as  iIlustrat<Hi  in  the  present  chapttT,  I  shall  denominate  the  arr- 
orulary  adjtisimfni.  Tlie  detenninants  of  thest*  adjustments 
an>  i\w  efficiencies  and  capacitic*s  of  prmluction  and  consumption ; 
but  what  are  the  determinants  of  thf*M*  efficiencic>s  and  capacities? 
Our  examination  of  the  factors  of  happim*ss  enables  ua  to 
enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  two  which  afTi^ct  both  efficiencies  and 
ni|mciti(*s.  Tlu'se  are:  (1)  The  quality  of  tlR»  M^ntient  agent,  that 
is.  his  intelligence  and  character.  {2)  The  health  and  adjust- 
ability  of  the  M>ntient  agent.  In  the  seocmd  place  there  are  three 
which  primarily  affect  the  efficienry  ami  capacity  of  production: 
(.'0  The  availability  of  natural  n»sources.  (4)  The  rmployment 
of  machinery,  material  and  social,  in  pHxiuction.  (.*>)  Tlie  skill 
and  interest  of  the  employers  of  said  marhim»r>\  In  the  third 
place  there  is  one  whirh  prinuirily  aff<*<'ts  the  efficiency  and 
rapacity  of  consumptiim:  ((i)  The  distribution  of  wealth  and 
b*isun\  If  to  these  we  add  (7)  The  primary  adjustment,  and 
(S)  The  w»condary  adjustment,  we  t«hall  have  enumerated  what 
may  Ih'  called  the  Eight  KUmenint  of  llappinrn^. 

\Vc  do  not  pretend  to  as^iert  that  tlie^^  an*  mutually  in* 
de|M*ndent  or  nmtually  exclusive  elements.  Indee<l  each  is, 
in  gn»ater  or  less  degr«\  a  function  of  every  other.  They 
are  simply  convenient  criteria  by  means  of  wbieh  any  pro- 
iu>s*e<l  social  system  may  bi»  ti»st<Ml.  In  the  pn*s4'nt  condition 
of  »*«H'iety,  the  departure  of  the  six^ial  system  from  the  ideal 
of  utility  is  too  great  to  re<|uin>  any  n'linenient  in  tlie 
means  of  measuring  it.  It  would  Im»  like  weighing  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  with  a  chemical  balance.  For  our 
present  pur|>ose  it  is  suflicient  to  know  that  a  just  mcial 
system  should  fulfil  the  following  eight  nijuirements:  (I)  It 
should  promote  the  development  of  a  high  quality  of  sentient 
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agent.  (2)  It  should  promote  the  adjustability  and  health  of 
said  agent.  (3)  It  should  husband  natural  resources  while  the 
efficiency  of  consumption  is  low.  (4)  It  should  promote  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  production  as  a  substitute  for 
men.  (5)  It  should  stimulate  the  skill  and  interest  applied 
to  the  employment  of  said  machinery.  (G)  It  should  promote 
the  equality  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  leisure.  (7)  It 
should  tend  to  maintain  the  indicative  ratio  at  the  point  of  max- 
imum efficiency  per  capita.  (8)  It  should  tend  to  maintain  the 
population  at  the  point  of  bcncficont  equilibrium. 

In  the  degree  in  which  a  system  fulfils  these  conditions  it  is 
good;  in  the  degree  in  which  it  fails  to  fulfil  thom  it  is  bad. 
Thus  we  are  provided  wnth  a  proximate  means,  free  from  in- 
tuitionism,  of  testing  whatever  social  systems  men  have  proposed, 
or  may  propose,  and  we  should  proceed  to  the  task  of  so  testing 
at  once  were  it  not  that  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  needs 
first  to  be  cleared  away.  I  refer  to  the  general  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  liberty.  There  is  no  word  so  dear  to  the 
political  mystic,  and  to  ask  what  it  means  may  not  be  conven- 
tional, but  as  our  subject  refpiires  it,  I  sliall  waive  convention 
and  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  its  meaning.  Such 
an  examination  will  serve  to  verify  in  a  general  way  the  criteria 
of  the  social  system  which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  chapter, 
and  incidentally  to  develop  an  auxiliary  criterion  —  the  adaptive 
principle  (p.  341)  — applicable  to  all  systems  which  men  are 
likely  to  devise  anterior  to  the  abolition  of  their  egotism. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LIHKKTY 


Liborty  is  n  nmttiT  nnicli  diM-urisnl  in  oiir  country  and  we 
<l('<'in  ourselves  lii^hly  a|»|»n*iiativ«»  of  it.  In  n^ality  w«»  liavo  no 
adrijiiato  appn*litMi>io»  of  iIm»  valih'  nf  jiri'nuinr  lilirrty  —  ntlirr- 
wJH'  \\f  shoiilil  n«»t  Ih'  <-onti'iit  to  posyM's*  sfi  litth*.  \Vi»  n*a«l  a 
jtimmI  (Iral  in  the  iH»uspa|MTs  al»t»ut  civil,  |MTMinaI,  or  individunl 
lilnTty,  and  1m>\v  jral<ms  wr  should  he  alinut  )M'nnittin<r  the  |rnv- 
iTnnirnt  f«»  restrict  it,  and  w«»  an*  hni  to  tlic  In^lirf  that  it  is  s<»nie- 
thiii;,'  which  the  cumiminity.  acting  in  its  ci»lh»<tivc  capacity, 
ran  diiniiii>h  hut  cannot  incn^aso.  'rhi»*i»  \ih<»  u-^*  the  word 
/ihtrhf  appan-ntly  confux*  s<»\cral  dilTrnnt  thing's  toij.thcr  under 
the  same  nanic,  and  fvm  Mill  lias  written  a  h»n;;  an*I  interesting; 
fssav  on  liU-rtv  without  tcllinjr  ii*  uhat  it  i<.  I »«-nia*»o;xues 
frc<|U«'ntly  <*rnp]oy  tlie  itrm  as  a  means  of  inducing'  the  «t»ni- 
munity  Xo  fore;:*)  th**  thiuq:  and  it  is  <M|ualled  hy  fi-w  of  the 
ri'-ources  <if  our  l;in;:uaL'c  as  an  instrument  iif  p«»!:tieal  h»;:<>- 
mania.  S«»me  attempt<i  have  indii'd  luen  made  to  d.^^ipate  the 
e({uiv(K'alitv  nf  the  term.  Analuiial  («>nimentatnr<  Itave  don«* 
mankind  the  s<Tvi<e  of  pointini:  <»ut  that  th«'n*  evicts  a  critical 
di-timti«»n  hetwei-n  lihi-rttf  and  lir*nsr.  the  ftirmer  ImmulT  a  sp**- 
rii's  nf  freedom  which  thev  appr«»ve.  tlie  latter  one  \il:ie!i  they 
ili-approve.  Without  <pn>tioninir  the  \alue  «if  tlii-  profcuind 
di-t:in  ti«ni,  I  shall  attempt  an  analx-^i*  h'*s  inluitit»ni*-tie. 

\\\  n«>iitini^  the  ci»nnertion  in  which  the  word  is  u^'d,  it  !m*- 
coiin"i  clear  that  lil»erty  ha*  to  do  with  the  powi-r  of  rlHH>*inir 
alleriuiti\es  and  that  it  is  S'Unethinir,  or  si'\«Tal  ihin^'*.  eapahle 
of  var\inir  in  de;:ree  —  of  iM'in;;  ;:rcatcr  or  h>>.  Can  it  refiT  ti> 
the  nuuil»r  of  aitematixcH?  At  any  u'lNcn  niMmi-nt  a  {htsou  of 
rit»rn.  il  fa«  ultie>  ha*i  an  in«letlnite  nuuiher  iif  a!tiTiiaii\t-i  anion;; 
MJiiih  to  select.  He*  cau.  for  exaiiifdi*,  nukVf  hi*-  arm-*,  his  h*::**, 
hi-  lii!..''  r-.  or  hi-*  head,  in  an  iniletlnite  numher  of  \ia\s.  Mo>t 
of  T '•■-#•  alternatives  Would  In*  u*»h  •»•*.  howfXiT.  anil  it  wouhl 
hi'  i»f  -^Wj}.  \  >er\ict»  to  niea-ure  lil- rt\  )»v  their  nundnT.  I^oin 
it  P- f»  r  t«'  thi'  inimher  of  useful  a'-t-rn  iti\- -?  Supi>oso  .t  capa- 
ble of  -. 'i(  !inir  l''><>  alternati\e^  \\!:i»!i  have  sonic  prt.'Suniptioii 
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of  usefulness  to  himself,  and  B  100.  Can  we  say  A  has  more 
liberty  than  B,  or  is  there  doubt?  I  apprehend  most  men  will 
feel  some  hesitation  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
If  so,  it  will  confirm  ray  statement  that  there  is  no  very  definite 
implication  to  the  word  as  commonly  employed.  Now  A  has 
more  of  something  than  B,  and  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  that  something,  we  shall  give  it  a  name.  Let  us  call  it  nom^ 
inal  liberty.  The  nominal  liberty  of  an  individual  at  any  mo- 
ment then  is  the  number  of  alternatives  useful  to  him  which  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  select  at  that  moment.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  find  another  kind  of  liberty.     Suppose  at  some  particular 

time,  A  to  have  a  nominal  liberty  of  x  and  B  of  rrr  ;  thus, 

A's  nominal  liberty  is  ten  times  B's.  Suppose  further  that  A*s 
best  alternative,  namely,  the  one  promising  the  greatest  excess 
of  happiness,  yields  a  presumable  surplus  of  y,  and  that  B's 
best  alternative  yields  a  surphis  of  10  y.  Which  has  the  greater 
liberty?  A's  nominal  liberty  is  ten  times  that  of  B;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  any  normal  human  being  would  prefer  B's  lil)- 
erty  to  A's,  B,  indocnl,  has  loss  nominal  liberty  than  .1.  but  he 
has  more  of  another  kind  of  liberty.  We  shall  call  this  reaJ 
liberty.  The  real  liberty  of  an  individual  at  any  moment,  then, 
is  the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness  of  the  best  alternative 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  select  at  that  moment.  It  may 
be  positive  or  negative.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  pre- 
sumable surplus  is  to  be  determined  by  the  common  sense  of  the 
individual  ap])lied  to  the  data  in  his  own  possession.  Now  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  is  of  interest  to  normal  mortals  is  not  nom- 
inal but  real  liberty.  This  is  the  kind  that  men  cannot  have  in 
too  high  a  degree.  Any  one  would  prefer  a  i^ltuation  in  which 
he  had  but  one  alternative,  and  that  a  good  one,  to  one  which 
offered  10,000  if  they  were  all  evil.  There  are  at  all  times  a 
thousand  ways  of  seeuring  pain  to  one  of  securing  pleasure.  If 
pain  w<'re  what  men  desired  they  would  have  no  ditheulty  in  get- 
ting all  they  wantod.  At  no  eost  whatever  anyone  can  secure  a 
(juantity  of  pain  whose  equivalent  of  pleasure  cannot  be  pur- 
chased with  all  tho  money  in  the  world. 

Th(»  value  to  any  individual  of  any  particular  period  of  time, 
as  a  day  or  a  month,  is  the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness 
which  would  he  yielded  to  that  individual  by  selecting  the  pre- 
sumably best  alternatives  offered  at  each  moment  during  the 
period.  We  shall  call  this  the  opportunity  of,  or  offered  by, 
that  period.     It  is  poslfirr  or  noijntive,  according  as  the  surplus 
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otTi'n'il  is  pfwitivc  or  nopitivo.  l^robnbly  no  one  hn»  over  taken 
(•oni|»lrt<»  a<lvant4i|:<»  of  his  opportunity  for  vwn  no  short  a 
ptTJiHi  as  on4»  <hiy.  Fn^jin'iitly  th<»  hulk  of  th<*  hr>t  alternative? 
over  ('(>nsi<h'ral»l('  p<TicMls  will  consist,  not  in  pliy>i<al  acts,  but 
sirnply  in  thc»u«;iit,  for  more  can  Im»  acconij>lishc<i  by  even  a  little 
\vrll-<onsi(lere<l  action  than  by  a  ^^reat  deal  that  is  ill  consi<len*d. 
'1  In-  ttrrnnjr  «fj^pnrtunitif  of  an  individual  dnrini:  anv  |M»riod  of 
tijiie  is  the  opportunity  of  that  iM»riod  divide«l  by  the  duration 
of  the  p<rio<l.  It  is  this  (juantity  which  we  shall  n-fer  to  as 
the  naJ  hhcrtif  or  simply  the  lihrrtif  of  an  individual,  and  if  no 
perio*!  is  <|MHiti»'d.  the  lif«»time  of  the  individual  i<  to  be  under- 
stood. Now  oj>|M>rtunity  is  to  Im*  expn»ss<'d  in  t«Tn)s  of  cpian- 
tity  of  ph'asure  or  pain.  Hence  if  we  express  libt-rty  by  I^  and 
^iipp«>H<'  the  o|)|M)rtunity  duriniz  time  T  to  be  Q,  we  shall  hav(»: 

Ti  =  ,p — that    is,    lib(»rty    varies    dinn-tly    as    the    opportunity 

and   invers4'ly  as   the  time  over  which  that   opportunity    is  dis- 

trihutiMl.     Suppose  the  lilx'rty  of  an  individual  wtTe  ten  lu^lon- 

ininutes  [mt  hour.      By  di-^tributin^  the  ten  h«Mb»u-minut<*s  over 

ln(»  hours,   we  shouhl    have   decreasi'd    his   IIIhtIx    mw  hundnMl 

times,  when'as  by  incn'asin^  his  opportunity  {())  in  onr  hour  to 

l.nno    hedon-minutes,   we    shouhl    have    inrn'a>«MJ    it    om*    hun- 

ilnd     tim»-<.     i)    in    th«'    foreirointr    tHpiation    is    e\pr»'^<ive    of 

an    intensity    of    jileasure    or    pain    multiplinl    by    a    duration. 

Suppo-.!'  w«»  e\pn'>s  tin*  duration  by  T ;  there  will   then   Im»  an 

intrn^itv.  call   it    X.  which.  multipli<Ml   by   T.  will  «M|ual  Q,  or 

X  ■  T     i).     Substituting^     in     the     above     e<|uation     wr     have: 

\  •  T 
I,  =  -^        ,  or   L-X.     Henct^   L  is  expressible  in   temw  of  in- 

ten-itv  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  a  ^lanc<»  at  the  expiation  will 
show  that  it  expre-s«w  the  av«»rai:e  intensity  of  phnsure  «»r  pain 
uhich  the  in«lividual  in  «pH*«ition  woidd  presumablv  hav»*  ex|H»- 
rirnri'd  had  he  alwavs  ^'h-cted  the  lu'^^t  altrmati\r^  oprn  to  him. 
Knr  --hort  |M'rio«ls  of  time  this  npiation  miL'lit  Im-  ini«.!f  idinjr, 
-ifir*'  the  b«'*.t  alt«Tnatives  are  often  tho^'  N%hi<h  pMjuin'  futur»» 
a<  tinii  to  brinL'  to  fruition,  and  it  wouhl  be  ditVieult  to  formulate 
othrr  than  an  arbitrarv  rule  whici)  wo\dd  dftfrminr  what  pnv 
portion  of  th«'  pre-umabh*  surphw  rf>ultini:  from  a  conipound 
art  -hoiild  b.'  attrilmted  to  ^otim*  <hort  jMTio.l  whieh  included  a 
jKirtion  of  that  a«'t.  WImii  wo  eon*-idrr  a  lifetime.  howe\tT.  thin 
«l'tlirult\  di-apiM-ar-i.  -inre  it  inrln«!«'H  all  the  act*:  of  an  individ- 
ual a-^  wrll  a-  all   tln^  plra>nrt'  <»r  pain  he  i-i  capabb'  of  ex|N^ri- 
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«KiD^.  TLe  liiedine  iiiTo!T#*i  15,  of  couise,  ifae  presumable 
lifetiiijre-  a.-r.=T:n:r;^  ti.e  isTirlablr  j«eI«tioo  of  the  b^  altenu- 
tiT**,     If  T  repre^^Ei.-  ^licL  a  lifetiiue,  ibe  intensitT  X,  which  is 

xiA:  ri*easure  of  ti*:  real  liberty,  mill  inTariablT  be  ml^ebraicallv 
jrr*rat^r  x:.^n  tr.&t  icf^llv  exi-erlt-Deed-  for  in  any  cansidertble 
pttrUj'l  '.*  >  practic^T  :n:]:-r«f-;*.tV  that  a  combinaticMi  of  acei- 
tUfiiU  ^Lou>i  jield  gr^rat^r  happ«Lnts=i  to  an  indiridnal  thain  strict 
a/Jh'i'rffDc^r  to  OMnmon  s^j-cs-e  would  vield. 

We  are  n<rw  preparwi    to   c<>n5i«ier   an   important    question, 
viz.,  what  conditioner  are  e^c^nrlal  to  real   libertr.      It    is  ap- 
parently a  general  impre^-i^n  that  tht^rse  consist  exclusivelT  of 
«ich  crmdition*  as  include  the  phvfical  possibility  of  selecting 
alternative??.     This  if  an  error.     We  have  seen  that   liberty  is 
.iut  a  name  for  the  happiness  value  of  opportunity  per  unit  of 
time.     He  who  in  any  given  fNt-rlod  of  time  has  the  greatest 
opfKirtunity  of  happiness  has  the  greatest  real  liberty  for  that 
fj^-ri^xJ.     If  we  discover  the  es-^ntials  of  opportunity  then  we 
«?hall   discover  the  essentials   of   libertv.     We   mav   best    learn 
them  by  con-iderin^r  a  concrete  case,  as  follows :    Let  us  suppo^ 
that  a  lar^re  uncut  diainrnd  is  lyinii  in  a  road  and  that  an  indi- 
vidual   of    normal    comiLon    s-n-*-    fl 'serves    it.     Let    us    first 
HUpjKi-^f  t!:at  Le  is  iLT.'-r.irit  *^*f  "V.r.  or  both,  of  the   following 
profK;^ition^ :    (\)    Tl.f^   ol.jwt   !••  f'»re   nu*   is  a   diamond.      (2) 
Diamonds  njay  he  e.\<:hjiii«'^'«l  f^r  iL«»ney  or  other  useful  things; 
that  i-,  thin^Tri  wliir  h  -f-rve  in  ]ir'».lih  1^  b.appiness  or  prevent  pain. 
I>'t  us  call  ther^,  flirts  f  1 )  and  f  J  f.     If  ho  is  ignorant  of  either 
of  thcr-e  fa<ts,  it  m\}>x  ]«*  1mm;uim^  ]:e  ha>  never  hr.d  presented  to 
him  the  ohs^'rvations  from  whieli  tlu-v  niinht  he  infernal  bv  a 
jX'TrifiU  of  normal  foininDn  sonso.     Thv  «|urstion  is,  does  the  oh- 
siTvation  of  the  diani(»nd    increase  ]i\>   oj)p«»rtunity   for  liappi- 
n<'s^?     It  <lo<'S  not.  hocause  in  tlio  ai>S4*noo  of  the  information 
above  notf-d,  ho  wr»uld  l»o  as  likrlv  to  T)o>>rs<  himself  of  anv  other 
stono  in  the  road  as  of  the  diamond.     It  would  be  physically 
po-*ihl«'  for  him  to  pick  up  t]i«'  diamond,  hut  if  he  did  pick  it 
up  and  di*j)ose  of  it  to  advanta;:<'  it  would  only  he  l)v  accident, 
since  on^*  fs-'-ntial  condition  for  r-tahli-iliing  a  ]>resumi)tion  of 
happiness  would   ho  ah-<'nt.     S«(on(K  suppose  that  he  has  had 
pro>ont<*d  to  him  the  ohsrrvations  from  which  a  person  of  nor- 
mal common  n-nsc  would  inf<T  facts   (1)  and   (2),  hut  that  his 
common  scn^e  has  been  impaired,  as  for  instance  by  dogma,  so 
that  he  emj)h)ys  some  suhstitute  for  comnion  sense  as  a  means  of 
inference.      Does  tlic   oh^^ervation   of  tli*'   diamond    increase   his 
opportunity  for  ha])piness?     It   d«K'S   not,   because  the  impair- 
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nu'iit  of  hiK  roaf»oning  powora  would  prevent  his  deriving  facts 
(1)  and  (2)  from  tht*  ohfH?rvations  pn»sc»nt<»d,  or  of  making  Uie 
n<Hrssary  d^Mluction  from  tliom,  «»vrn  if  he  t'ould  mak«»  the  pre- 
liminary infcn'ncr.  Ilfncv  \w  would  Iw  as  likrly  to  poris^ttH 
}iims4'lf  of  anv  othrr  stone  as  the  diamond,  and  it  would  only 
be  hy  aeeidont  that  he  eouhl  derive  advantage  from  its  pres4»nir. 
'I'hiis.  a  siH'ond  ess4*ntial  condition  of  (establishing  a  pn*sumption 
IS  jibx-nt  in  this  ease.  I'herefon*  the  tirst  two  e«M>s<'iitials  are 
llio-r  HMjuired  for  establishing  pn»sumptions.  \\\*  have  re- 
Miarkrd  in  Chapter  I'  that  exjxrtations  an*  derived  from  ob- 
servations by  inference,  and  in  ChaptiT  3  that  acts  are  guided 
by  ex|M*ctations.  Hence  in  the  abs4*nc<*  of  t»ither  the  ntpiisite 
ol>s4'rvations  or  infen'nii»s  tliere  in  no  guide  to  action,  and  in  the 
absiiue  of  a  guide  one  act  is  as  probable  as  another.  To  any 
being  incapable  of  i^stablishing  a  presumption,  whether  it  is  a 
tree,  a  beetle,  an  infant,  or  an  idiot,  opportunity  is  in)]M)ssible. 
Third,  suppose  an  individual  who  hjis  had  pri»S4'nted  to  him 
the  observations  necessiiry  for  inferring  fjicts  (1)  and  (v*)  and 
is  al>o  poss4'ss<»<l  of  normal  common  sens*',  to  be  pa>sing  along 
the  road,  but  that  there  is  no  diamond  then»  to  obs^Tvt*.  Ob- 
viously be  has  no  more  opportunity  than  the  tirst  two  individuals 
had,  l)ecaus«»  the  external  con<lition  of  op|M»rtunity  —  the  phys- 
ical possibility  of  possi^ssing  himsidf  of  a  diamond  whirh  warf 
)»resent  in  their  i'ast»s  is  abs4'nt  in  his.     Henct*  a  third  ctmdition 

•  »f  opportunity  is  absent  in  this  cas«». 

Su]»pt»s<'  now  thes4*  thnv  conditions  all  to  1h»  pres4»nt.  It  is 
rl.ar  that  an  np|K)rtunity  is  presi'nt.  Pro|)ositions  (I)  and  (2) 
uouM  b'a<l  to  the  conclusion:  "This  objin-t  may  be  exrbangetl 
I'mt  money  or  other  useful  things."  This  in  turn  w«iul»l  h*a<l 
ini!ne<liately  to  a  us^^judgnu-nt,  indicating  that  to  pick  u|»  the 

•  liariiond  woubl  presumably  lead  to  gn^ater  happine>s  than  not 
!•►  pirk  it  up;  and  ibis,  in  turn,  would  ItMid  to  the  art  of  puking 
up   the  diamond.     The  m^'ans  would  have  bet'n  athipteii  to  th«» 

•  iid.  and  th«*  <»pportunity  would  thus  have  Imh'U  a<fept<'d,  when»- 
a-  in  the  abMiii-e  of  either  the  ap|»n>priat«'  ob>4»rvalions,  the 
appropriate  infrr^ni f-^.  or  of  the  pn>«»ni'i»  of  tin*  diamond,  the 
a(  t  of  pirkinir  it  up  i  itlnT  woubl  have  be«'n  physically  impoi*- 
>'i\A*\  nr  could  lia\e  oirurnd  onh  as  tin*  n»»»ult  «»f  chance. 

• 

Tlnre  are  tbu<  thni*  ro-t'><rntiaN  of  opp«»rtunity  and  hence 
of  libtrtv.  Two  irdnri*  in  ibe  n-ntirnt  ag«*nt  and  on*-  in  the 
cm  ir'»imi«-nt.  Tb*-  « o-^-^nli  ds  an*:  (1)  Kxftrnituf  nf  tht' 
^^7'/»>'^  nh'itnofinffs  fn>fn  II  hit  h  tn  inftr,  (*)  (''ij>»u^tii  for 
iiiftrttiir,  (,r  tilt'  aUi!\tij   tn  i'orrt'ithj  amrerl  ob^'i*^  nut  urns  inio 


'*l 
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expectation's,  (3)  Physical  possibility  of  acting  upon  the  ea> 
pectations  inferred.  We  shall  call  these  the  first,  second  and 
third  essentials  of  liberty,  respectively.  The  physical  possibil- 
ity of  an  alternative  is  merely  a  potential  opportunity.  Hence 
to  provide  an  individual  or  a  community  with  the  third  essen- 
tial of  liberty  may  or  may  not  increase  its  real  liberty.  The 
world  furnishes  to  men  the  first  and  third  essentials  of  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness,  but  this  opportunity  must  remain  a  poten- 
tial one  until  they  have  acquired  the  second  essential.  It  is 
men's  intuition  ism  that  enslaves  them,  for  "  where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish." 

The  liberty  of  an  individual  may  be  expressed  in  temis  of 
intensity  of  pain  or  pleasure  —  of  quantity  of  happiness, 
positive  or  negative,  per  unit  of  time.  If  the  sum  of  the  liber- 
ties so  expressed  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  members  in  the  community,  the  result  is  an 
expression  of  the  liberty  of  the  community  which  is  also  the 
liberty  of  the  average  individual  in  tlie  community.  Its  co- 
essentials  are  obviouslv  those  of  individual  libortv. 

So  much  then  for  the  co-essontials  of  real  liberty,  individual 
and  social.     Thev  are  tlie  necossarv  conditions  of  anv  or  all  lib- 

a.  *  •' 

erty.  Without  them  oj)portunity  is  as  impossible  to  a  man  as  to 
a  fence  post.  The  doirrtn^  in  wliich  an  individual  or  a  community 
profits  by  his  or  its  liberty  will,  however,  depend  upon  other 
factors. 

A  number  of  objections  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader 
against  this  treatment  of  liberty.  Glen's  preference  is  fre- 
quently determined  by  motives  of  distribution  in  time  instead  of 
quantity  of  happiness.  Hence  if  real  liberty  is  to  be  measured 
by  preference  alone,  we  should  consider  tliis  fact.  We  might,  if 
we  pleased,  discover  another  variety  of  liberty  by  taking  mere 
preference,  instead  of  correct  preference  as  a  measure,  but  it 
wouhl  not  lead  us  to  anv  usoful  distinction.  To  add  to  anv  set 
of  alternatives,  wliether  including  a  high  or  low  degree  of  real 
liberty,  the  j)ossibility  of  another  whose  presumption  of  happi- 
ness is  less  than  one  already  available  would  not,  in  general,  be 
useful.  Another  o!)jection  to  be  exj^ected  is  that  preference  is 
frequentlv  governed  by  a  desire  for  the  good  of  otliers  and  not 
that  of  ourselves  alone.  This  is  true,  and  by  examining  the 
matter  we  could  distinguish  several  other  varieties  of  liberty; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  political  discussion  the<e  varieties  wo\ild 
not  l)e  of  much  service.  It  is  not  such  varieties  that  are  re- 
stricted, or  against  the  restriction  of  which  protest  is  made;  or 
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if  rostrirtod,  the  reBtriction  is  but  incidental  to  that  upon  real 
lilMTty  afl  already  defined.  A  positive  de^riK?  of  real  liberty  ia 
a  n<*(t?HHan%  but  not  a  »»urtici<'nt,  condition  of  bappini^ss,  and  it 
in  primarily  for  n»al  lilH»rty,  or  rather  for  the  happiness  of  uliieh 
it  is  a  mressary  condition,  that  men  in  all  ages  have  sufTere<l 
anil  striven,  and  when  this  kind  of  liln^rtv  shall  have  IwH'ome  a 
maximum,  the  conditions  for  all  other  useful  kinds  will  have 
Ix^eii  attained,  or  will  Im>  easilv  attainable. 

It  will  next  1h»  usi'ful  to  distinpiish  another  kind  of  lilM»rty. 
Human  nature  is  rule<l  bv  two  forces.  Si'lf-interest  ami  cus- 
tom  :  the  first  is  fixed,  the  Mvond  variable.  In  order  to  d«*ter- 
mine  the  acts  of  imliviiluals,  one  or  both  of  th<»s4'  forces  must  Ih» 
employed,  for  thesi*  are  practically  the  only  forc«*s  com)M'tent 
to  (t)iitrol  human  conduct.  It  is  probable  that  all  motives  may 
l)e  rlasstnl  a«  of  self'inieresi  or  as  of  custom ;  cf)nK-it»nce,  as 
already  demonstrate<l.  Inking  its4*lf  of  the  latter  class.  Hence 
he  who  would  control  the  actj<  of  men  for  the  Iwuefit  of  s^H'ietv 

• 

mu<t  employ  these  forces  of  human  nature  or  fail  to  accomplish 
his  object,  just  as  he  who  would  ppMluce  cluuiges  in  the  ext«*rnal 
world  must  «'mploy  the  forci's  of  nature  inh«Tent  in  gravitation, 
ln'at,  chemical  atlinity,  etc.,  or  fail  to  accomplish  his  obj«vt. 
Many  of  the  nstraints  upon  liU'rty  nnpiired  for  tlu*  w«'ll-being 
of  so<i»'ty  are  imposiMl  l»v  custom;  thi>S4»  which  cu«»t<»m  fails  to 
impose,  howi'ver,  must,  A  im|H)S4Ml  at  all,  d«'p*'nd  upon  the  f«)rit» 
of  s<»lf-interest,  an«l  the  mtH-hanism  wh<'n*by  this  force  is  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  objiH't  of  s<H'iety  is  that  of  law. 

.V  law  is  a  command  issued  to  one  or  more  jxTsons  by  some 
jHT^ion,  or  fH'rsous,  presunnd»ly  possessing  the  power  nM|uired  to 
execute  it.  It  is  univiTsally  nnoguized  that  laws  n»stri»t  lil»- 
erty.  n*al  or  nominal.  l>'t  us  s<»«'  how  tl)ey  <lo  it ;  and  tir-^t  in 
the  case  of  in<livi(lual  liln^rty.  Is  it  by  altering  one  or  nu»n*  f>f 
th«»  (•♦>-4-is<'ntials  of  liberty?  Xo,  the  co-^-ss^-ntials  of  lilw»rty  an» 
unalten*d  by  law.  We  have  S4vn  that  the  value  of  opportunity  is 
measured  by  the  pn»sunuible  surplus  of  happin<''»s  it  i>tTers.  The 
legal  restriction  of  lilnTty  is  etTinted  by  altrriiiL'  it-J  pn'>unuible 
Rurplu*i,  not  by  abolishing  the  physical  p<w^ibilitv  of  the  act 
whiih  Irads  to  it.  thougli  such  abolition  is  a  fnM|Ui'nt  n--nlt  of 
th»'  t'i^rtiti*m  of  the  law.  TIh»  surplus  may  U'  fith«r  incrtas^Ml 
or  d«M  rea>ed  l>y  law.  Consider,  a**  an  e\aniph\  a  ca*«-  in  uhicli 
it  i-i  diHTea-MMJ  (a<  in  a  law  pn»hibiting  burglary).  Am««n«j  the 
alttTiiatlM**-  phy>ically  |Mvssible  to  m»'U  is  that  of  l»n*akini:  and 
iiit'TMit:  iHai-^rs  for  th«'  purpoM*  i>f  appropriating  the  gocxict 
of  others.     Sup|)Ose  no  law  against  it  existed.     Men,  not  re- 
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strained  by  conscience  or  custom    would  often  be  tempted  to 
select  such  alternatives  because  of  the  presumable  surplus  of  hap- 
piness resulting  to  themselves  from  such  a  selection.     A   law 
against  burglary  does  not  make  burglary  a  physical   impossi- 
bility, but  it  decreases  the  temptation  to  burglary  in  frequency 
and  strength,  diminishing  the  presumable  surplus  resulting  from 
the  act,  by  fixing  a  penalty  for  those  who  select  it.     This  it  does 
by    its    effect    upon    the    appropriate    use-judgment,    for    the 
mean   surplus   of  failure   is   obviously    diminished    (algebraic- 
ally) by  the  threat  to  execute  the  law  and  apply  the  penalty, 
because  the  probability  of  failure  is  increased,  and  its  probable 
surplus  diminished  (algebraically)  thereby.     This,  in  turn,  di- 
minishes the  presumption  of  happiness,  and  as  a  use-judgment 
is  a  normal  operation  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  burglary 
is  diminished,  and  thus  the  object  of  the  law  accomplished. 
If  we  are  correct  in  this  analvsis  of  the  mode  in  which  laws 
operate   in    the    attainment   of  their   ends,   we   should    expect 
to  find:     (1)   That  the  effectiveness  of  a  law  is  proportional 
to  (a)  the  severity  of  its  penalty,  (b)  the  probability  of  its  exe- 
cution, and    (c)    the  tle^rreo  of  real   liberty   in  the  community 
affected,  that  is,  upon  the  happiness  value  of  the  alternatives  to 
illegal  acts:  and  (2)  That  penalties  do  not  apply  to  beings  pre- 
sumably incapable  of  applying  a  use-judgment  to  the  acts  pro- 
hibited.    The  expectations  thns  specified  are  fulfilled  by  expt^ri- 
ence.     First,  other  things  being  equal,  laws  are  most  effective 
(a)  when  their  pcnaltit^s  are  scnere  rather  than  slight,  (b)  when 
their  enforeeniont  is  strict  rather  than  lax,  (e)  among  the  hap- 
pier classes  wliose  opportunity  is  positive,  rather  than  among  the 
more  miserable  classics  whose  opportunity  is  negative.     Second, 
penalties  are  not  npy)liod  to  children  whose  minds  are  undevel- 
oped, or  to  insane  persons  whose  minds  are  abnormal. 

If  we  examine  the  ojxTation  of  law  in  establishing  depart- 
ments of  government,  courts,  schools,  etc.,  we  shall  find  that  it 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  this  case  it  aims  to  cause 
the  s(d(»ction  of  acts  instead  of  preventing  their  selection.  Hence 
it  increases  the  moan  surplus  of  success  of  alternatives 
which  it  desires  selected,  and  consecjuently  the  presumption  of 
hapj)iness  of  such  alternatives.  This  is  done  by  th(»  offer  of 
reward,  either  in  the  form  of  inon(>y  or  honor,  gcmerally  the 
former.  Now  this  mode  of  oj)crMlion  of  law  is  univt^rsal.  It 
has  not  changcMl  throughout  history  and  is  common  to  all  coun- 
tries alike.  Thus  it  is  stronirlv  (onfirmatorv  of  the  claim  ad- 
vanced  in  Chapter  6  that  a  use-judgment  is  a  mental  opera- 
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tion  dqipnili'nt  upon  the  Htruduro  of  the  mind  and  not  upon  '\b^ 
previous  liislorv.  'I'lu*  jirimipli*  nH-opiiznl  in  tin*  utilization  of 
tht'  ornniprrscnt  motivr  of  H^lf-inttTi^t  in  tlir  nianncr  thus  K|MK:i- 
fu*il  is  so  universally  adaptiMJ  to  its  rnd  that  1  shall  call  it  the 
atliiptirr  priunple.  It  is  ilouhtful  whether  a  S4K-ial  syst4*ni  which 
aims  to  roiitn»l  anv  lar^e  s<vtion  of  society  can  succimmI  without 
appealing  to  it;  that  is,  a  system  wliieh  doi*s  not  nuike  it  to  the 
Self-interest  of  the  individual  inenilHTs  of  HM-ietv  to  S4*ek  tho 
end  of  utility,  or  d(N*s  not  make  them  (o^^inzant  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  st>lf-inten*st,  is  not  at  all  likelv  to  aehievt>  that  end. 
The  adaptive  principle  may  he  applied  jMisitively  or  neiratively. 
It  is  ptKsiiiie  when  the  act  is  indun^l  hy  the  |)n»mise  of  ph>asun*: 
ttr<jntivr  when  iiiduc4Ml  hy  the  promis<»  of  pain.  It  i>  ohviouH 
that  tin*  positive  adaptive  principle  should  \h*  employed  in  pr*»fer- 
ence  to  the  ne«;ative  wheni'ver  practical.  In  other  words,  when 
u>in^  I>lea>ure  and  ))ain  as  means,  it  is  nion*  (*conomic  to  uso 
pleasure  than  pain.  In  numy  cas4\<,  how<>ver,  this  is  not  prac- 
ticalde.  for  obvious  reaMUis,  an<l  hence  tho  negative  adaptive 
[irinciple  has  t«»  Ih>  ap)ilied. 

We  are  now  jinpared  to  iufpiire  wlmt  lejral  liberty  is,  and  to 

discover  its  relatinii  to  real  lihertv.     Kverv  reMraint  impos*^!  hv 

•  .  I  ■ 

law  atTi'«*ts  one  or  more  of  the  altiTuatives  o|M*n  to  memlM*rs  of 
Huii'tv,  hut  thev  are  nt>t  alwavs  us^'ful  alternative's  e\en  in  the 
al»M«nci*  n{  law.  Hence  we  ^hall  repinl  the  h'pil  restraint  of  a 
coinnninity  a>  pri»|H)rtional  to  the  numlHT  of  altfrnatives  of  the 
av«raL'«'  imlixidual  upon  which  the  law  im)Hw«v<i  restraint.  Iii*pil 
lihrrtv  is  iinrrM-jy  pr«»portional  to  If^al  re>trainl.  Hem-*'  if 
L,  i>  the  leL'al  liberty  of  a  conununity  and  1{,  its  le;:al  n'>traint, 

then    L,      .  «»r,  h'^ral   liberty   is  e\pnsse«l   by  the   nnipHH-al 

of  le^ral  n-traint.  Supp4»«*e  an  inili\idual  wIimm'  acts  i]o  not 
atf«ct,  anil  an*  ntit  otluTwiM*  alTfctt-d  b\.  \\\v  ad^  »»f  others  to 
lia\«'  hi-  "ppHrtunity,  and  h«iM-e  bis  real  libi  rtv.  r»*triitid  b\  law 
in  tbf  nianijtT  alresidy  ?-peri!ietl.  That  In*  pmI  lii»«Tl\  mav  tln're- 
b\  )•#'  diniini'^btM]  [<  nhviiMi^^.  If  anv  act  which  at  an\  tiiiH*  miifht, 
in  ibi*  ab-i'iur  of  law,  have  bii'n  the  be>t  n|Mn  t'»  Inm,  is  pro- 
hilMttil.  In-  lilM-rtv  i-i  tbiTiby  dimini«»hed.  Surb  a  |»<'r^on  would 
Im-  n|i|iri— id  by  law.  Would  then'  In*  any  iman-  wbrrcby  the 
libirt\   nf  -uch  an   individual  mi^bl  be  incrca-<**l  by   law?     It 

In  tln'  tliird  i'}iapt«T  we  liave  pniniril  out  that  alternativoft 
an*  ••ft<n  »**l<Tti'd  from  con'^idcration^  of  distribution  in  time 
in-trad  of  ijuantity.     It  i>  true  that  act>  hi  deterniimHl  involve 
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a  moral  fallacy,  but  still  they  may  be  prevented  if  the  quantily 
of  pain  involved,  relatively  remote  though  it  be,  is  made  large 
enough,  just  as  a  logical  fallacy  may  be  prevented  by  strong 
evidence  when  it  would  be  committed  if  weak  evidence  alone 
were  presented.     Now  the  commission  of  such  a  moral  fallacy 
would  involve  a  diminution  of  real  liberty  for  it  would  interfere 
with  future  opportunity.     Hence  a  law  which  prevented  it  would 
increase  real  liberty.     Thus,  consider  an  individual  the  indul- 
gence of  whose  impulse  to  drink  to  excess  and  ruin  his  health 
and  prospects   is  preventable  and  prevented  by  his  fear  of  the 
penalty  of  a  prohibitory  law.     The  real  liberty  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual is  increased  by  said  law,  and  in  civilized  communities 
many  laws  are  directed  against  acts  which  harm  primarily  the 
acting  individual  himself.   Such  laws  may  be  called  paternalistic, 
and  the  principle  involved  paternalism.     Prohibitory  and  com- 
pulsory   education  laws  are  paternalistic,  since  he  who  violates 
them  usually  harms  himself  more  than  he  does  others.    Were  we 
to  restrict  the  term  paternalism  to  laws  restraining  acts  which 
aflFect  the  liberty  of  absolutely  no  one  but  him  who  commits 
them,  it  would  apply  to  no  possible  class  of  laws  either  enacted 
or  enac'table,  since  the  interests  of  human  beings  are  so  bound 
up  with  one  another  that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  discover 
any  considerable  class  of  acts  which  affect  the  liberty  of  him 
alone  who  commits  thorn. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  man  interferes  with  his  own 
liberty,  however,  will,  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  be  far  less 
than  that  with  which  lie  will  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  others. 
Hence  in  a  community  whore  the  acts  of  individuals  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  the  acts  of  others,  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
law  can  increase  liberty  is  au<rniontod  in  greater  measure  than 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  diminish  it.  When  applied 
to  society  the  law  may  increase  liberty,  not  only  by  restraining 
the  exorcise  of  incorrect  judgments,  but  by  restraining  that  of 
correct  but  egotistic  judgments.  By  curtailing  some  kinds  of 
opportunity  in  some,  or  perhaps  all,  monibors  of  society,  the 
liberty  of  society,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  average  individual, 
may  increase.  Hence,  if  laws  are  determined  by  common  sense, 
the  greater  tlie  number  of  legal  restrictions,  the  more  is  real 
liberty  increased,  i.  e.,  as  legal  liberty  diminishes,  real  liberty 
increases.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  general  notion  that  laws 
tend  to  diminish  liberty,  a  notion  which  may  be  amply  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  experience?  The  answer  is  simple:  it  is  because 
laws  in  the  past  have  usually  not  been  dictated  by  common 
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sniH',  or  hnvo  not  boon  dwipiod  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
utility.  Hail  hi\v8  may  U'  Hividnl  into  throe  chu4Hi»s:  (1)  ThoHO 
uIikIi  s4Tk  no  pMwl  rml :  (*i)  TIiojm'  which  siH'k  a  good  end,  but 
abandon  conimon  sonso  as  a  moans  <»f  attaining  it:  (3)  Thotte 
which  Mi'k  a  go<Ml  i»nd,  and  adhtTo  to  common  s4»nso,  but  owing 
to  hhk  of  the  rocjuisito  knowhMlgc,  fail  to  attain  thoir  end. 
Mo^t  ha<l  laws  iirlnnix  to  tho  first  two  class4»s.  The  roa^ions  for 
tlii-*  an*  tw<»  in  niimhor.  F'irst,  In'oauso  tho  inton^sts  of  those 
who  in  tho  past  havo  enacted  laws,  have  not  Uh'u  similar  to  the 
initn'>ts  of  th«*  community.  Sccon*!,  In^causo  it  has  not  been 
lU'^tomarN  t<»  apply  common  s«'ns(»  to  (M)litical  conduct. 

Tho  Hn;:li'»h  pojitiial  philosophers  of  tho  lIHh  century  (tho 
school  of  Mill  and  SjH*nccr,  of  whicti  tin*  inlitors,  teachers,  and 
politicians  of  to-day  are  supporters)  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
the  power  and  the  ti'ndemv  of  law  t«)  diminish  lilxTtv.  Thev 
(^>ntend  that  the  h'ss  law  tho  bott^T,  and  that  the  intorfon»nce  of 
government  in  anything  hut  the  prottvtion  of  life  and  pro|K»rty, 
and  in  a  few  other  scattering  cas4^,  is  unwarnintod  mo<ldling  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  They  claim  to  hav(»  discovoriMl  that  the 
best  p<»licy  for  a  state  (exc<'pt  in  certain  cas4»s  in  which  they 
«iiMo\er  that  they  ap[>rovo  action)  is  inaction.  Hence  the 
name  luissrz  fnirr  or  1*1  ahmr  which  is  applied  to  thoir  Sihool  of 
political  (Hononiy.  a  s<hool  wh(>s<»  dogmas  an*  conscientiously  in- 
(uhated  in  ti»e  universiti^'S.  It  nuiy  with  propriety  be  called 
the  M  houl  of  dnft.  sinci'  it  advises  all  nations  to  drift  wh*»n»vor 
the  \inre>traine(i  forces  of  smiety  tend  to  take  them,  making  no 
elTort  to  re-trict  the  cours**  of  nature  by  law.  The  hiitsrz  faire 
p<»li(y  i^  merely  fatali>m  a))plied  to  tho  conduct  of  HH-iotv 
and  applird  a^  in(  on^i>tently  as  indivitlual  fatalism  always  is. 
There  i-,  howi'Ncr.  a  >chon|  of  con*i>tent  fatalism.  It  is  calbnl 
nthiri  Jiif,  thou;:h  this  term  ha^  often  b^'^^n  otherwise'  applied.  It 
t«';u  1m-  that  L'<>\ernment  sh<udd  not  med.ll»»  in  anything;  that 
tlnTe  -liMiild  in  fact  1m'  no  «^o\crnm«'nt.  and  i<  merely  the 
/'/»>>.:  /"./»>♦•  H\«»t»'ni  pUHhc<|  to  its  legitimate  conrlu^'ion  ;  for  if 
**i!«'  I'—  L'o\rrn»iMnt  the  bfit^-r "  a^  p«»litital  doi:iniiti>ts  an* 
f«»nd  of  t»llini:  U-.  tlun  tin*  best  go\«rniiHnt  i**  none  at  all,  and 
th''  anan  }ii*.t".  are  riL'l't  ;  at  a!i\  rat«*  \\u'\  an*  ciMi-i-^tent  with 
tin  !ii-»  !\«-.  The  hiissr:  fitin'  erononii>t  i^  .-imply  an  int**»n- 
^:•'t•  nt  anar«  hi-t,  and  thoUi:h  he  ha-  produced  many  volunu*!*  to 
-\\>*\\  that  tli«'re  an*  rt*rtain  niatt«'r-  whi»h.  in  the  nature  of 
tliin::-.  ail'  an<]  mu-t  eternally  !»•'.  out-idr  tin*  function  of  the 
htati-  to  n  u'ulate,  ht*  has  failed  t»i  make  hi-  |H»int.  Not  that  it 
can  Ik*  dcni«*d  that  there  ma\   be  such  nnittors.     It  would  take 
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omniscience  to  decide  whether  there  were  or  were  not.  No 
universal  rule  has  ever  been  consistently  maintained  by  which 
those  things  to  which  the  functions  of  government  extend  may 
be  perfectly  distinguished  from  those  to  which  they  do  not,  yet 
the  effort  to  find  and  apply  such  a  rule  is  continually  made  by 
the  economists  of  the  school  of  drift,  even  after  its  non-exist- 
ence is  acknowledged.     Thus,  Mill  says: 

"  When  those  who  have  been  called  the  laissez  faire  school  have 
attempted  any  definite  limitation  of  the  province  of  government, 
they  have  usually  restricted  it  to  the  protection  of  person  and 
property  against  force  and  fraud;  a  definition  to  which  neither 
they  nor  any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere,  since  it  excludes 
some  of  the  most  indispensable,  and  unanimously  recognized,  of 
the  duties  of  government. 

"  Without  professing  to  entirely  supply  this  deficiency  of  a 
general  theory,  on  a  question  which  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  admit 
of  any  universal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  to  afford  some  little  aid 
towards  the  resolution  of  this  class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  considered,  what  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  evils 
or  inconveniences,  of  government  interference."  * 

This  sounds  modest,  but  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty,  Mill  pro- 
pounds just  such  a  rule  as  he  claims  does  not  exist : 

"  The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very  simple  prin- 
ciple, as  entitled  to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society  with 
the  individual  in  the  way  of  compulsion  and  control,  whether  the 
means  usi^d  be  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the 
moral  coercion  of  public  opinion.  The  principle  is  that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  collectively, 
in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number, 
is  self -protect  ion.  That  the  only  purpose  for  which  power  can 
be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilized  community, 
against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good,  either 
physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  lie  cannot  right- 
fully be  compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  l)e  better  for  him 
to  do  so,  because  it  will  make  him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  to  do  so  would  be  wise  or  even  right."  ^ 

Mill  hero  ignores  the  fact,  already  alhuled  to,  that  no  con- 
siderable class  of  acts  can  be  named  which  may  not  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  others,  and  this  omission  is  characteristic  of 

1  Political  Economy;  Chap.  0. 

2  Essay  on  Liberty;  Chap.  1. 
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his  s<h()ol.  Hut  cvon  a^Kuniing  that  the  kind  of  patemaliFm  that 
Mill  has  in  niin<l  can  i^xist,  liis  dix'trino  is  not  soumi,  an<l  he  is 
form!  to  ({ualify  it  iinmcHliutoly.     Thus,  he  »ay»: 

**  It  is,  fM'rhaps,  hanlly  m^oemary  to  nay  that  thift  <](>ctrino  is 
iiH'aiit  to  a|>|»Iy  <mly  tu  huinati  btfinfrs  in  tho  maturity  nf  tlieir 
fiK'ultics.  \\V  an'  imt  sfM'akinfr  of  rhilf!n*n.  or  of  youn^c  iMTMina 
Ulow  tht'  ap*  whirh  the*  law  may  fix  as  that  of  manhiMHl  or  woiaan- 
IkmmI.  ThoM*  who  an*  ^tilI  in  a  stat4*  to  riMjuin*  U'in^  taken  ran.* 
nf  hy  othf^rs,  must  U'  pn»tccte<l  aKainst  their  own  actions  as  well 
ns  a^aiii^t  cxt^-rnal  injur>'.  For  th<*  same  n*ason,  we  may  Ifavc 
out  of  <'on>*i<Ifration  those*  baekwan!  states  of  aoeiety  in  which  the 
rar4>  ItM-lf  nuiy  U*  (*oiisiili*n><l  as  in  its  nonaKt'.  Thi*  early  diifieul- 
tirs  in  tht*  way  of  hinuitanrous  profrn*sti  an«  S4>  frri'at,  that  thero 
is  M'Mom  any  t*h<»i(-(»  of  means  for  own*<»minir  thfui;  and  a  ruler 
full  <»f  tho  •spirit  of  impr<»Vf>m«'nt  is  warrantee!  in  the  us«*  of  any 
ox|HMlirnt  that  will  attain  an  end.  fierhaps  otherwine  unattainablo. 
l)«s|MitiMn  i.H  a  lcKitinuit<»  nKwle  of  frovommcnt  in  d«*alinfr  with 
liarhiirians.  provided  the  end  In*  their  iinpr(»vement,  and  the  means 
ju>lilird  hy  artually  effeetinjr  that  eml.  LiUTty.  as  a  principle, 
has  no  applieation  to  any  state  of  thiuffs  anterior  t4»  the  time  when 
mankind  havi*  lM'<'omo  eapahk'  of  iN'infr  improv«Nl  hy  fn*e  und  e<|ual 
di'«riis>i<»n.  Tntil  then,  then«  is  mithing  for  them  but  implicit 
iiUMJiiMui'  to  an  Akhar  or  a  C*harlema(rni\  if  tlu^y  an*  so  fortunate 
as  to  tind  one.*'  * 

Wlietlier  we  ncrnM*  or  disapree  with  the  p^neral  applinihility  of 
tlir-i-  principles,  it  is  I'lear  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  ex- 
n  ptmn^  that  hen*  is  no  unjversil  ruh*.  Wen*  it  wortlj  while  to 
do  so.  \\«-  could  show  that  in  attempting  to  formulate  and  appl? 
-Ill  h  rules  a.s  the  above,  |Hi|itiral  philosopher^  ine\iiably  eon- 
tnhlii  t  tli»insi«|\es,  Imt  in  <»ur  diMUs>ion  of  inalienabh'  riirhts, 
u«'  }ia\i*  hv  iniplit*ation  sh«»wn  this.  Tin*  attempt  to  put  hanl 
and  t'a^t  limits  upon  the  applieation  of  law  to  individuals  is 
UH  r»'l\  the  a-istTtion  of  the  dix'trine  that  individuals  !ia\e  in- 
alh!i.il»ie  ri^'hts.  Of  <i»ursf'.  if  it  eould  onrt»  In*  shown  that  a 
pMftii  ul.ir  riass  nf  acts  tif  indivitluals  et»uld  not  possilily  intiTfer* 
wiih  the  nal  lihiTty  either  of  thems«dves  or  other*,  wi*  ^}|ould 
l;a\«'  i!is,  MXi-red  a  cla.ss  nf  nets  wliieh  we  e»»uld  fon*\er  banish 
frofii  aiiM'ii::  tItKr  vhich  llie  law  lould  riu'htfully  restrict.  This 
1-  rl»Mr  fp»f!i  the  relation  of  libertv  ti»  uttlitv.  The  ditlieultv  is 
that  it  MtMiM  take  omnis4'ien<'<*  to  sliow  such  a  thini:.  Hence, 
\w  niu-t  rest  ct.ntent  with  p'neral  rules. 

Now.  uhat  i^  the  attitude  of  the  utilitarian  OD  this  matter  of 

I  Ibiil.,  Chnp.  1, 
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individual  liberty  so  called  ?  Can  he  propound  a  rule  by  which 
to  set  any  limits  on  the  rightful  restraint  of  society  upon  its 
own  members?  None,  except  that  by  which  the  rightfulness  of 
any  restraint  at  all  is  itself  established,  viz.,  the  definition  of 
utility  itself  which  is,  of  course,  universal  and  certain.  Gov- 
ernments should  restrain  individual  liberty  by  law  when  it  will 
presumably  result  in  a  greater  surplus  of  happiness  than  not  to 
restrain  it.  Otherwise  they  should  not.  This  rule  may  be  in- 
definite, but  it  is  correct.  All  other  universal  rules  may  be 
definite,  but  they  are  incorrect.  Some  persons  may  deem  such  a 
rule  as  this  so  incontrovertible  that  no  one  would  be  so  absurd  as 
to  deny  it,  yet  anyone  who  attempts  to  establish  any  other  uni- 
versal rule  does  deny  it.  For,  suppose  such  a  rule  to  be  estab- 
lished and  call  it  rule  A.  Then  rule  A  is  either  inferrible  from 
the  rule  of  utility  as  given,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  of  course,  it 
tells  us  no  more  than  we  could  ourselves  infer  from  the  rule.  If 
it  is  not,  its  authority  must  be  derived  from  some  source  other 
than  utility ;  hence  it  implies  the  existence  of  some  other  source, 
and  this  controverts  the  imivorsalitv  of  the  rule. 

We  may  render  tlie  rule  we  have  given  somewhat  more  definite 
by  considering  the  universal  utility  of  restricting  all  human 
aci*^  to  productive  and  consumptive  ones. 

In  production,  economy  is  l)ost  attained  by  restricting  the  act« 
of  the  laborer  to  specific  operations,  having  a  definite  succession, 
determined  not  by  his  immediate  choice,  l)ut  by  the  requirements 
of  his  task,  said  acts  being  perfornicd  with  relation  to  the  cor- 
related and  predetermined  acts  of  others.  In  consumption,  on 
the  other  hand,  (H-onoriiy  is  Ix'st  attained  by  the  absence  of  re- 
striction to  specific  acts  or  operations,  permitting  these  to  be 
determined  l)y  the  immediate  desires  or  impulses  of  the  moment. 
In  both  cases  ihc  acts  should  be  governed  l)y,  or  adapted  to,  the 
end  sought,  hut  the  ends  of  production  are  prorxmnic ;  those  of 
consum])tion  are  tiltitnafr.  In  young,  or  otherwise  irresponsible 
persons,  consumptive  acts  may  —  in  fact  must  —  be  more  or  less 
restricted  to  prevent  harmful  rcac^tions  upon  the  individual  com- 
mitting them,  l)ut  in  mature  and  rosponsil)le  persons,  restrictions 
should,  in  goniTal.  be  impos(Ml  uj>on  consumption  only  to  pre- 
vent harmful  reaction  upon  others.  With  these  (exceptions,  the 
ends  of  consumption,  i.  e.,  egotistic  consumption,  may  best  be 
attained  by  leaving  the  indivi(hial  to  follow  his  own  impulses. 
It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  attempt  the  production  of 
haj)piness  by  prescribing  that  ev(Tyone  in  a  community  should 
eat  certain  kinds  of  food,  keep  certain  definite  hours,  read  certain 
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lMH>kf<,  play  cortain  piincM»,  po  to  wo  pn»j4crihod  plays  at  prcv 
scribtMl  p4»rioclH.  TaHt<*s  van*  too  rmich  to  make  such  ri*stri«-tionK 
(Honoinic,  thoujjh  in  pnxluction  anal<>p)us  rukn*  an»  n<»c<'swiry. 
Tho  jM»st  judp*  of  the  adaj^tability  of  productiw  acts  to  thfir  owl 
is  ho  wfio  is  in  tho  most  a^lvantagi^ous  position  to  oI)S4Tvo  and 
compan'  tho  amount  of  production  rcsidtin;;  from  a  >;ivcn 
ainount  of  hihor.  This  will,  in  pMioral,  Ih»  tho  dinrtor  or  con- 
troller of  tho  jrivon  pro<luctivo  operations.  Tho  U'st  jud«re  of 
the  ada[)tai»ility  of  consumptive  a<ts  to  their  end,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  ^'nend,  the  individual  afTe<'t4»<l  by  them.  Fn^Mlom 
is  thus  more  «'ss4'ntial  in  consumption  than  in  pnwluction.  What 
nun  <lesin\  however,  is  lilnTtv  to  consun»e,  or  if  thev  desire 
liberty  to  pnxluce,  it  is  only  bivaust*  their  consumption  is  di*- 
jM'ndent  u|M»n  their  pnxluction.  LilnTty  to  disj>«'n?M*  with  pro- 
duction is  everywhere  more  desinMl  than  lilnTty  to  pnHhn'e,  and 
such  lilM'rty  can  be  achiev«'d  (udy  by  incn»asin;r  tlie  productive 
capacitv;  this  in  tuni  re<juin»s  the  division  and  co-o|MTatii>n 
—  that  is,  tho  sinialization  of  labor.  llenc<»  to  ohinin  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  mil  lihriitj  and  the  hrst  rronomtf  in  (he 
prtxfurtion  of  hajiirinrss.  it  w  essential  to  secure  snriiilijim  in 
prinlurtimi  while  prrservimj  imliridualism  in  rfftusumfftiun. 

Now.  bv  what  mi'jins  do  the  advooati's  of  drift  <<'<*k  t<»  establish 
the  criteria  bv  wbicli  we  mav  judtrc  when  individual  librrtv  mav 
l>e  restrained  bv  law  and  when  it  may  not.  In-^jx'ction  <hows 
that  a  sin^rle  nu'thod  is  adoj)te<l.  A  pn*ater  or  hss  nundHT  of 
instances  in  which  individual  libertv  has  Im'^'u  n*>traine<l  in  a 
manner  to  caus<»  distn'ss  an<l  increase  mi^Ty  an*  cited  and  the 
conclusion  ilrawn  then*fn)m  that  the  rc>traint  of  individual 
liberty  is  therefon*  always  a  bad  thin;:.  rides>  we  have  niis- 
takeii  the  natun*  of  common  h'U'M'.  we  «.liould.  in  order  to  reason 
from  apnstt'Hori  grounds  comerninp  the  etTet  t  of  piveminental 
a«tH»n  in  increasing:  or  dei  reasinp  n'al  libi^rty.  M'«k  data  of 
the  followin;:  ilass4*s:  ( 1 )  .\  fair  siimph'  of  tin-  rtLut  of  ;:overn- 
nient  artion  in  increa^in;;  the  n*al  lilnTtN  of  eomiinmitii*^ :  (v*> 
\  fair  -aiiifde  of  the  ttT^tt  c»f  action  in  diini!ii«<lnu;:  it:  (.'»)  .V 
fair  sample  nf  the  etT<Ht  of  inaction  in  inenM-iiiL'  -aid  liU»rty: 
(HA  fair  s^unple  of  the  etTect  of  inaction  in  «liniini«»hinL'  it. 
Onjv  from  >uch  data  could  we  formulate  ♦•\<'n  a  ;rtneral  rule  as 
to  thf  etTr<t  of  the  acti<»n  <»f  government  on  the  real  IdnTty  of 
<  Mnnniiniti*"*,  and  <*\en  then  we  ^hn\dd  ha\«-  no  nirans  of  telling 
\\l«t}irr  a(ti«»n  was  pn*f<Talde  t«»  inaiti^n  in  partirular  cast**. 
I>ata  of  tin*  kind  d«'-ii;rnate<i  in  r!a«»-.  ( v* )  i-  that  to  uhich  advo- 
( at«-s  of  the  current   iiolitv  (»f  «lrift   almost  cxclu>ivelv  confine 
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themselves,  and  their  examples  are  largely  drawn  from  the  acts 
of  monarchical  governments  whose  function  has  never  been 
deemed  the  promotion  of  happiness.  Such  a  one-sided  mode  of 
induction  can  have  little  value.  It  is  doubtful  if  experience 
furnishes  the  means  of  formulating  a  law  which  can  furnish  any 
useful  relation  between  governmental  inactivity  and  desirabilitv. 
Certainly  none  has  yet  been  formulated.  Each  proposed  policy 
should  be  judged  solely  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  which  is  most 
useful  adopted ;  that  which  is  not,  rejected.  Neither  action  nor 
inaction  have  any  necessary  relation  to  utility. 

In  our  day  the  doctrine  of  let  alone  is  little  more  than  another 
buttress  of  custom,  for  restrictions  of  individual  liberty  which 
have  become  traditional  are  seldom  assailed.  The  institution 
of  property  is  such  a  restriction,  and  the  genuine  anarchist,  more 
consistent  than  his  conventionalized  prototype,  assails  this  as  he 
does  all  restrictions.  The  institution  of  property  is  a  product 
of  custom,  more  or  less  tempered  by  common  sense.  Private 
property  in  material  objects  consists  in  certain  legal  restrictions 
whereby  the  control  and  disposal  of  such  objects  is  confined,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  one  or  a  few  persons.  The  degree  of 
control  varies  a  great  deal,  so  that  the  term  property  is  not  very 
definite.  Property  is  founded  upon  legal  prohibitions,  upon  re- 
strictions of  individual  liberty,  for  the  control  and  disposal  of  a 
material  object  can  be  confined  to  its  owner,  only  by  denying  like 
control  and  disposal  to  all  others.  That  opportunity  is  thus 
forfeited  by  some  or  many  among  those  others  is  obvious.  Hence 
liberty  is  restricted  by  the  laws  which  establish  private  property. 
But  the  important  question  is  as  to  the  total  etfect  of  such  re- 
striction. Is  the  real  liberty  of  the  eomnmnity  increased  or 
diminished  by  it?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  sometimes  increased 
and  sometimes  diminishe*!.  The  l(»gal  title  to  a  house  and  its  con- 
tents by  an  individual  restrains  all  other  individuals  from  enter- 
ing tlie  house  and  makinir  use  of  its  contents  in  the  manner  open 
to  the  owner,  and  if  this  was  the  only  (A^vvi  of  granting  legal 
title  to  houses,  the  liberty  of  the  community  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  property  in  houses.  Hut  it  is  not  the  only  effect.  The 
real  libertv  of  the  owner  of  the  house  is  increasiMl  by  the  securitv 
granted  by  law.  lie  is  not  compc^lled  to  j)rot(H't  himself  from 
disposs(^ssion  and  despoilmcMil  by  others;  thus  he  can  avail  him- 
self of  nmeh  opportunity  which  otluTwise  would  not  ])e  open  to 
him.  He  is  at  lil)erty  to  leave  his  house,  j)rotected  by  law,  and 
seek  pleasure  and  profit  elsewhere.  He  is  at  liberty  to  slei^p 
undisturbed  at  night,  and  to  anticipate  unchallenged  enjoyment 
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of  hi**  Imhiso  ill  i\\r  fiiliiri*.  lli'  is  at  lihorty  in  f<M'l  tlio  p«*ac^  of 
-rruritv  in>*tra(i  of  \\\v  alarm  of  ins«Muritv.     It  is  triH*  that  the 

m 

>:iiiii*  restriction  ^hirh  thus  ad'Is  to  his  opportiinitv  also  siifi- 
••tra<t>  from  it  whatrvt-r  opporttmity  wmiM  ht*  >ii'M«Ml  hy  ilfS|>oil- 
in;:  ami  «li<'po*s«"^>iii;:  his  iH'i^hl»or.  hut  for  tin*  avrrap*  man 
mnrh  morr  i»pportunity  is  ;:ain«'(I  than  i<  h»^t  l»y  thif  n*<trii'tion, 
an<i  tliu*.  h';:al  restraint  has  cauHM)  rral  liht-rty  to  incn-a^*.  Hn 
th«'  othiT  haiiil.  loii^iiliT  a  t-asr  of  th<*  ftT«Mt  of  jirivatf  owm*r?«hip 
on  the  a;/ri(ultura1  po|uihition  of  (irt'at  Britain,  as  hniu;:ht  out 
h\  Marx.  In  thi*'  i.-im-  thi»  h';:al  n*>traint  invol\r<l  in  th«*  in- 
stitution of  pro)H'rty  ilimini.-hcti  the  lilirrty  of  tht*  couimunity. 
Till*  tir-t  kimi  of  pri\atf  pro|HTty  is  UM'ful  — th«*  s«non<l  i-  nut. 

*•  Th*'  hi!*t  pnM'i-v-  of  whoh'sjilf  t-xpropriation  nf  thi*  iitrrirultural 
|MipnI:iti<>n  from  tin*  >t»il  i<,  tiunlly,  thf  M»-ralltil  rK-ariii^  of 
f^tatf-.  i.  c.  thi>  sWM'piiiir  lUfii  otT  ihfin.  All  thr  Kii^li->h  nii*thiNl<4 
hirii«-rto  (*iinsi«|irf«|  ruhninar<*<l  in  *  rlrarin^.*  .V>  wr  ^:lU'  in 
i)i«  pli'Tiirr  itf  iniMJcrn  <*iin<iitii»n-*  ^ivfu  in  a  fonni*r  t*hapti*r,  wlii>n» 
there  an*  no  nitin>  iii<li'|H'n«liiit  {n'm^jiuI^  tti  p*!  ri«i  of.  ihi-  *  i*l«'2irin^  * 
of  4Mtta^'t^  U-^'in^;  m»  that  thr  nurifultunil  lalHin'r»  ili»  not  timl 
on  the  ».,ii|  eiiltivati^l  hy  them  i*ven  th«'  siH»t  mi-i's^ary  fur  tlM-ir 
own  hl•^sin^^  \\\\\  what  *  elearinu"  of  e-tati->  *  n-ally  an<l  pnifHTly 
hiKuitie-i.  we  learn  only  in  the  promiM-d  lam!  nf  minlt^ni  roinan<*r, 
tlii>  lli^dilantK  of  Scotlaml.  'Mien'  th«'  pn^oss  is  (lisiin^ii>lie<]  hy 
its  ^y-teinarie  ehar.ieter.  hy  thr  mafniituiie  of  tlie  soah*  on  wliirh  it 
is  <Mrrii<l  dnt  :ii  "ne  hli>w  (in  In-lan<l  lan«Ili>riU  have  ^^iie  !••  the 
lenirtli  ''f  nwi-*  |iini:  away  siviral  villaci*^  at  •UKi*:  in  Seiit!an<l 
:iri-:is  :is  lar::e  a^  <ierinan  priiieipalii  i«  <«  an*  dealt  with),  tiiially  l>y 
tiie   |Neiiliar   form  «>f  pr«i|NTty.   under  whirh   the  fmlH-//le<l   iandn 

Wern    helil. 

.  .  .  A^  an  example  of  tho  ukmIkmI  ohtainin^  in  tlie  r.ith 
etFitury,  the  *  i*li  arint:  '  made  liy  ih»«  |>iieh««H  nf  SiiTlii-riand  will 
siitll»'e  here.  1  Ills  iHrs««n,  well  in^tru«'te«l  in  ti'i»n<imy.  rts.iKnl, 
♦  ■n  enT»  riuir  ii|Min  In  r  l'«'\»  rniiu  nl,  t»»  etTe«'i  a  radieal  eun-.  ami  l«i 
turn  the  whole  enuntry.  wIj«»m'  |Nipiil:iti<<n  had  alna«ly  N  •  n  hy 
I  .irlit  r  I  rt'ti  -^  *  ..f  tli*  like  kiuil.  n»liieed  t»»  1.*».<hi«i.  into  a  ^hi  ep- 
u.ilk.  Ir-.m  l*»n  ti.  \^Jit  thisi-  iri.iuM*  inhahir;ints.  al— ;!  :1.«nn» 
f.n?i:li«^.  Were  *>■.♦«  MiaTii-aliy  ImnTiil  and  f-'^d  "Ut.  .Ml  their 
>il!a:jis  \v»  fi  ilt-Trt'Ntd  aii«l  hurtit.  all  tin  ir  ti«  Id*  t'lrind  into 
pa^tiiraL'e.  Uriil-li  snlditT-*  etifonid  thi-^  evieTi>>n.  aiiil  eaiiie  !•» 
l>l<>\s-<  with  til*'  iidiahirants.  One  ••M  \\>>Mian  was  liiiri.t  t<>  death 
ill  ihi-  tl.iine^  of  till-  hut.  whleh  sin-  rilii*«i|  !••  I«a\i.  1  hus  tliin 
litM-  l.idy  api'rxprl.i'i  d  T'.M.'nmi  ai-n  -  --f  laipi  tli.i!  Im-I  fr-tin  tinio 
imm*  Miorial  U  )*inL:i  «l  to  the  rlan.  She  as>.i^''n«'*l  t<»  tho  e\|iflU*«l 
ifd  .it'i'.iuts  ahi-iit  »"..oiNi  aiTe-*  mi  rh»-  «•  .i  *l.-ri-  'J  aer»s  |««.r  tamily. 
11,,.  t;.iHHi  .i.r,  ,  liaij  .titii  this  tiiri«-  l.iin  «.!**•.  and  hrfut'li!  in  ni» 
int'-iiie    t«»    tin  ir.  nwinrs.     The    Phlit^*,    in    the   nohility    of   bcr 
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heart,  actually  went  bo  far  as  to  let  these  at  an  average  rent  of 
2s.  6d.  per  acre  to  the  clansmen,  who  for  centuries  had  shed  their 
blood  for  her  family.  The  whole  of  the  stolen  clan-land  she 
divided  into  29  great  sheep-farms,  each  inhabited  by  a  single 
family,  for  the  most  part  imported  English  farm-servants.  In  the 
year  1835  the  15,000  Gaels  were  already  replaced  by  131,000  sheep. 
The  remnant  of  the  aborigines  flung  on  the  sea-shore,  tried  to  live 
by  catching  fish.  They  became  amphibious,  and  lived  as  an 
English  author  says,  half  on  land  and  half  on  water,  and  withal 
only  half  on  both. 

"  But  the  brave  Gaels  must  expiate  yet  more  bitterly  their 
idolatry,  romantic  and  of  the  mountains,  for  the  *  great  men '  of 
the  clan.  The  smell  of  their  fish  rose  to  the  noses  of  the  great 
men.  They  scented  some  profit  in  it,  and  let  the  sea-shore  to  the 
great  fishmongers  of  London.  For  the  second  time  the  Gaels  were 
hunted  out."  ^ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  legitimate  limits  of  the 
restriction  of  individual  liberty  involved  in  the  institution  of 
property.  That  there  are  limits,  and  that  they  are  at  the 
present  day  exceodod,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  the  real  liberty 
of  the  comnninity,  is  obvious.  I  discuss  property  at  this  point 
at  all,  principally  to  show  that  it  is  simply  an  expedient  to 
restrict  individual  liberty,  and  may  bo  used  either  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  real  liberty  of  the  average  individual.  There  is 
nothing  "  inalienable  "  in  a  property  right  any  more  than  in  any 
other  right,  and  property  in  this  or  that  object  should  be  con- 
ferred or  withheld  in  strict  conformity  with  the  rule  of  common 
sense,  \\nien  it  is  more  useful  to  confer  it  than  not,  then  confer 
it;  when  it  is  not,  do  not;  and  in  its  dogma  free  applications, 
the  law  follows  this  rule  ndrnirahly,  as  in  the  following  example: 

An  individual  A,  by  paying  a  certain  sum  and  observing  cer- 
tain legal  forms,  acjjuires  proj)erty  in  certain  lands  in  a  certain 
city.  His  title  proliihits  tli(»  trespass  of  others  upon  his  domain 
without  his  consent.  This  constitutes  a  restriction  upon  the 
liberty  of  some  among  those*  thus  prohibited  from  trespass.  Tlie 
interests  of  the  city  n^quin*  that  a  street  be  cut  through  the 
land  owned  by  A.  Therefore,  the  city  alienates  his  property 
rights,  removes  the  restriction  upon  tlie  liberty  of  others,  and 
restricts  the  lil)erty  of  A  l)y  denying  him  the  opportunity  in- 
volved in  those  riglits.  Thus  tlu*  land  becomes  public  propertv 
and  is  open  to  tlie  use  of  everyon(\  But  suppose  that  some 
organization  desires  to  parade  through  the  street  and  obtains  a 

1  Capital,  p.  752. 
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pTiTiit  for  that  purpose.  Durinp  the  parado  tlio  strcot  is  no 
l(»np»r  np<»n  to  overvlmdy.  VeliiclPH  cannot  pas?*  throupli  it,  an<l 
its  use  is  by  law  confined  to  o<»rtain  individuals.  Thus  tlio  ri|?ht 
of  tlu*  public  in  tbcir  street  is  alienattvl.  Sup|)os<»  now,  that 
M  fire  breaks  out  in  the  viiinity  an<l  that  to  hmicIi  it  the  fin* 
en^in«'s  must  tr.ivrrM*  the  stn^'t  o<'<-upied  by  the  parade.  The 
exclusive  ri^rht  to  the  stm*t  l»y  the  paraders  is  at  once  alien- 
ate«|  and  the  en;:ine  permitted  to  pass.  Thus  the  law  suc- 
cosjvely  jrrants  e\(l\i>i\e  control  over  a  piec<»  of  land,  then 
withdraws  it.  L^rants  it  a^rain.  and  a^ain  withdraws  it,  accordinj; 
a<  it  is  usiful  or  not  us4*ful  to  do  so.  This  is  conimon  M»ns<'.  In 
su(  1j  a  ca«-e  no  question  is  raisi'd  alnait  imilienable  rijrhtj^  or  the 
restriction  of  individual  lilMTty,  lMvaus<»  thiN<»  af)|>lications  of 
common  s<'ns*»  hapjM'n  to  be  customary.  Now,  precisidy  th** 
prim  iplt»  which  ^iverns  in  this  cas<»  should  p)Vern  in  all  cas^s, 
and  property  in  one  thin;r  or  another  should  1m»  ;rranted  or  with- 
licld  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of  utility.  .\ll  wi* 
should  a<k  is:  Is  it  pn'^uimibly  more  useful  to  do  it  than  not  to 
do  it  ?  This  onie  answered  by  a  dinnt  apfM'al  to  exjM'rience,  such 
fjuc^tinns  as  "  N  it  cons<Tvative?  "  **  N  it  «MH)nomic?"  **  \hn*< 
it  ih'uy  an  inalienable  ri^^ht  ? "  **  I)<m*s  it  n'strict  individual 
liljertv?"  **  IKms  it  set  a  dan;:erous  pnv<Ml(»nt  ? "  ret|uin»  no 
consitlrration.  since  the  answer*^  to  any  or  all  of  them  would  Im» 
deriv»d  from  data  which,  if  pi*rtinent»  could  be  applitMJ  din^'tly 
in  d'cidim:  the  <ju<'<tion  of  utility.  We  •«hall  later  encounter 
iii-tantcs  in  which  this  simple  rule  of  utilitv  is  notoriously 
i^Mmrcd. 

dnvrly  connect«Ml  with  the  subject  (»f  lepil  liberty  is  that  of 
le::;il  rJL'ht  jind  the  relation  of  lepil  to  moral  ri'jht^  amoni:  men. 
TImtc  i-  no  «li>;iL'rcomcnt  about  the  nature  of  a  lejal  riizht.  It  is 
>iniply  any  altcrnativt*  not  prohibitiMl  by  law.  Hut  what  i<  a 
moral  rJL'ht?  The  literature  of  |>o|itics  tti'iU'^  with  loo<«»  a^-MT- 
tion<  ab-Mit  the  **  riL'ht«J  of  the  people/*  or  thi*;  or  tljat  clas-* 
am«»nir  them  —  sucji  as  the  **  ritrhts  of  ca[>ital.'*  **  the  rij^hts  of 
labnr."  etc.,  and  that  which  is  referred  to  i*  e\idently  M'Idom  a 
|e::al  riirlit.  The  failure*  of  men  to  come  to  any  aL'rei*ment  a<  to 
wliat  cnn^tit»itc^  a  moral  ri^'ht  is  but  one  con«-e4|uenc«*  of  |«*avin;; 
the  unrd  riijht  un«!etine<i.  The  moral  riirht-  about  which 
or.it«»r-  «i«M  laim  are  L'eii«'rally  determined  bv  the  i  u-^toms  into 
wilii  h  ( ommunitie-*  liap|M'n  ti>  drift  in  the  cours*-  of  their  hi'itory. 
.\  |>ri\ilci:e  if  <'u-tomary  i-i  deemeil  a  rinht.  Yet  men  cannot 
lielp  per.  •iviiiL'  that  tln^'  ri^'ht^  founded  up*»n  cU'«:tom  are  often 
oj»|K>sed  to  common  scum*,  and  many  of  tlu  m  have  b«vn  aboli>hiHl. 
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When  the  common  sense  standard  of  right  clashes  with  the 
standard  set  by  custom,  there  is  always  indignant  protest  from 
those  whose  privileges  are  threatened.  Thus  King  John  when 
forced  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  was  convinced  that  his 
"  rights  '*  were  being  wickedly  taken  from  him.  Throughout 
history  whenever  by  statute,  revolution,  or  otherwise,  any  form 
of  parasitism  of  one  class  upon  another,  sanctioned  by  custom, 
has  been  eliminated,  the  parasitic  class  has  always  complainetl 
that  their  "  rights  ^^  have  been  invaded,  and  the  same  notion 
about  the  nature  of  a  moral  right  is  as  prevalent  to-day  as  it 
always  has  been.     It  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  common  sense. 

But  common  sense  once  accepted  as  a  guide,  matters  become 
very  simple.  No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  wrong,  which  is 
but  to  say  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  choose  any  alterna- 
tive but  that  which  will  presumably  result  in  the  maximum 
surplus  of  happiness.  Hence  moral  rights  are  simply  right  alter- 
natives, and  no  others.  Rights  are  identical  with  duties.  A 
use-judgment  alone  can  determine  them,  and  they  are  not  prod- 
ucts of  custom.  If  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  with  this  definition, 
let  him  attempt  to  frame  one  for  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  other  useful  definition  can  be  framed  without  implying 
that  right  is  wrong. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  in  its  quest  after  the  maximum 
output  of  happiness  to  restrict  tlie  acts  of  men,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  right  acts.  As  will  appear  presently,  governments  are, 
or  should  be,  mechanisiiis  wherobv  a  comniunitv  is  enabled  to 
act  as  a  unit;  hence  the  legal  restraints  imposed  by  governments 
should  vsiniply  be  those  which  tend  to  confine  the  acts  of  men 
to  right  acts.  In  shori;,  it  is  the  function  of  government,  first  to 
convert  moral  into  legal  rights  by  the  enactment  of  laws  —  this 
is  the  function  of  the  legislative  department ;  second,  to  ad- 
minister said  laws  in  specific  cases  —  this  is  the  function  of  \\w 
judiciary  department;  third,  to  carry  out  the  laws  as  administered 
—  tlli^^  is  the  function  of  the  executive  department.  The  sphere 
of  ffovornniental  activities  cannot  he  iustlv  restricted  bv  anv 
artificial  or  traditional  distinctions  between  those  things  which 
a  gov(Tnnient  can  do,  and  those  things  which  it  cannot  do. 
Every  such  distinction  is  pun^ly  arbitrary.  Common  sense  re- 
f/ulrrs  thai  flir  ncfs  of  socirfi/  sJhiII  Itr  (j(^vrrnrd  hij  the  same 
rules  which  govern  the  orditiarif  ncfs  of  an  indiridiuil.  or  of  tiro, 
three,  sir.  or  a  score,  of  individuals  ncfing  together,  ifinre  society 
is  no  more  than  a  larger  nggregnte  of  eractly  the  same  nature. 
If  this  is  kept  clearly  in  mind,  I  apprehend  little  disagreement 
of  a  vit^d  nature  with  what  is  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE    SOCIAL    MECIIAKT8M 

In  wokin^  tho  Holution  of  the  problom  of  happinof>s  the  un- 
rhan^oahlo  laws  of  creation  an*  our  only  limitations.  In  the 
prtHM^lin^  h<M)k  we  have  htH*n  en^apnl  in  examining  the  most 
vital  of  thos4»  laws  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  criteria  from 
whieh  to  evolve,  and  hy  which  to  ti^st,  means  adapt<M]  to  the 
solution  of  that  problem.  This  examination  has  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  ei^ht  criteria  for  one  as  a  piide  to  the  conduct  of 
society,  with  an  accompanying  loss  in  p*ncrality,  but  a  more 
than  comjM'nsating  pun  in  concn»teness.  The  first  stap»  of  our 
task  is  thus  complctcil  —  we  have  formulat*'d  the  theorv  of  the 
tcrhnology  of  ha|)pincss  —  we  must  now  apply  it  —  we  have 
pained  in  concn*tcnc*ss,  but  we  have  not  piincd  enough.  Me- 
chanical tcH'hnology  is  not  confincMl  to  the  consiileration  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics  —  these  merelv  endMMlv  the 
theory  of  the  subject.  A[)plied  mechanics  ccmc<'rns  itself  with 
the  practici^  of  that  theory  —  with  the  ap[>lication  of  nxHhanieai 
law>  to  concH'te  nuitt'rial  miHhanisins.  Similarly,  the  tinhnology 
<»f  hap[>in«*<s  is  not  confin*^!  to  the  mere  theory  of  the  su!)j«»ct. 
To  attain  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable  it  nnnt  direct 
itself  to  the  practice  of  that  tluM>ry  —  to  the  application  of  the 
apjiropriat«'  laws  of  nature  and  human  nature  to  concret*'  non- 
mat<Tial  ine<'hanisms  —  to  s(H*ial  systems  —  w!io*J4'  mo<h's  of  op- 
eration must  be  a<ljudmH]  goo<l  or  bad  according  as  they  are 
adapted  or  unadapted  to  achieve  the  obje<t  «>f  utility.  In  the 
presi'nt  b<M>k  I  intend  thus  to  apply  the  the<)n  formulat«»<I  in 
Hcw)k  II  directly  to  the  conduct  of  s<HMety — to  exhibit  it  as  an 
a(  tual  working  test  of  proposed  or  practisi'd  {xdicics. 

The  future  conduct  of  so<'iety  must  and  will  consist  of  some 
definite  a--eniblage  of  voluntary  acts  cxcurrim:  in  a  definite 
•  •rder  of  succc'ision.  and  while  the  law  of  tau'^ation  remains  in- 
tact the  output  of  happiness  of  •j^H-iety  will  1h»  a  func  tion  of  it* 
future  conduct.  K\perieni'<»  yicM-  ample  reason  to  fwlieve  that 
of  tho  indefinite  number  of  conireri*^  of  acts  which  miglit  con- 
stitute the  contluct  of  scnietv,  all  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
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end  of  utility,  but  that  some  are  better  adapted  than  others. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  tiiat  to  gui^  the  conduct  of 
society  toward  utility  and  away  from  inutility  would  be  a  use- 
ful thing  to  do.  But  to  guide  society  in  any  direction  is  to  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  control  its  acts,  and  to  exercise 
control,  a  means  of  exercising  it  must  be  available.  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  exercising  control  over  the  conduct  of  society 
are  proposable:    (1)  The  dnarchical:    (2)  tiie  non-anarcJiical, 

The  anarchical  method  consists  simply  in  leaving  everything 
to  nature,  permitting  each  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  and 
follow  his  own  impulses  which,  as  they  impel  him  toward  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  away  from  personal  pain,  will  tend  —  accord- 
ing to  the  anarchist  —  on  the  whole,  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 
Anarchy  requires  the  absence  of  all  artificial  control  of  the  cot^ 
duct  of  society.  The  objections  to  this  method  are  sufficiently 
treated  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

As  the  anarchical  method  of  control  is  control  by  nature  alone, 
the  only  alternative  to  it  must  be  some  method  in  which  men 
voluntarily  modify  the  course  of  nature  in  order  to  deflect  the 
conduct  of  society  in  a  ^^roater  or  less  degree  from  that  which 
would  result  under  anarchy.  The  device,  or  instrument,  bv 
means  of  which  this  is  accomplished  is  known  as  government. 
The  non-anarchical  methods  of  control  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:    (1)  The  olifjnrchival :    (2)   The  democratic. 

The  first  method  consists  in  controlling]:  the  conduct  of  society 
in  conformity  with  the  aj)proval  or  disapproval  of  some  person, 
or  class  of  persons,  const i tut in<r  a  small  fraction  of  the  total,  the 
selection  of  said  person  or  persons  beinor  determined  by  some 
means  other  than  the  will  of  society  itself.  Oligarchy  requires 
that  the  conduct  of  society  shall  he  subject  to  artificial  control, 
but  that  said  control  shall  not  he  exercised  by  society.  The 
extreme  case  of  oli<rarchical  control  is  autocratic  control,  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  single  person  controlling  public 
conduct.  Oligarchical  control  of  government  is  practically  uni- 
versal at  the  present  time.  It  is  typical  of  all  forms  of  mon- 
archy, and  is  an  essential  feature  thereof.  It  is  also  typical  of 
all  actual  examples  of  democracy,  though  it  is  not  an  essential 
feature  thereof. 

Wen*  it  possihle  to  so  s(»lect  the  ruling  body  in  an  oligarchy 
that  its  inclinations  were  identical,  or  approximately  identical, 
with  those  of  Justice,  this  form  of  control  would  he  a  just  one. 
But  no  method  of  doing  this  has  ever  been  proposed.  Thus  some 
form   of  control   which   consults   the  will   and   interest  of  the 
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|MTsnns  <u»ntrollfHl  is  proforabh'.  Ah  lioihnitz  Hayr<:  "  Mon  will 
pH'fiT  to  have  thfir  own  will,  and  look  thr»ms4»lvo8  after  their 
own  wi'ifan*,  until  tiioy  liavr  confiiimii'  in  the  t*uprt»ine  wisdom 
ant!  powiT  of  tlirir  rulers."  In  an  oli^arehy  there  is  no  pre- 
huniption  that  the  appro\al  or  disapproval  wliich  ('onstitut<*s  the 
;:uitlr  to  s<K'ial  conduct  will  Im*  identical  with  that  of  tFusti(v,  or 
cvni  approxinnitcly  so.  This  is  tho  [NM-uliar  def«H't  of  oligarch- 
ical cnntfoj,  and  it  is  nuinifcst  throughout  all  history,  and  never 
innn*  manifest  than  at  the  prcsimt  time. 

The  secnnd  or  deiu<HTatic  nietho<l  consists  in  making  the  ap- 
proval or  <lisaf»proval  of  a  nuijority  of  tlie  ailults  (usually  the 
male  a<lults)  of  a  <'ommunitv,  the  test  of  wliat  the  eommunitv 
as  a  wh<de  shall  do.  The  tlu'ory  of  demtHTatic  control  is  simple. 
The  nearest  a|»proach  [Mjs-ihle  to  tlie  will  of  Justice  will  \h^  the 
uill  of  that  [>ortion  of  s<Kiety  capahlt>  of  em[doying  common 
-enn-  as  a  gui<l«'  to  conduct.  Hence  thiMr  control  will  approx* 
imate  more  clos^dv  to  the  contnd  of  Justice*  than  that  of  anv 
portion  s^dected  hy  otiier  means.  The  iKn-laration  of  Inde- 
jM'iidenct»  atlirms  that  govtTnments  derive  •'  tlieir  just  powen* 
from  tin'  con^-nt  of  the  g<»vcrned/'  ant]  no  otlier  ju^t  sounv  of 
governmental  [Hiwer  luis  cmt  Imvu  consiMently  maintaincH). 
l)rtnin  nirif  rrffiilrrs  that  vnnduct  afft'ctttuj  the  init'rrnis  of  snnettf 
shnU  hr  nnttntllnf  htj  sttnviy. 

Any  attempt  to  put  the  tht»ory  of  diMuocracy  into  practiee, 
ho\ve\er,  encounters  si*rious  ohstacles.  The  ditlicidty  of  dis- 
tiiiLMii-hing  thos<»  wlio  an'  capahle  of  exerci-^ing  judgnx'nt  from 
tlio-e  who  are  not  is  such  that  ilistinctions  hi  h>«»s4dy  approximate 
ji-  to  he  almost  arhitrary  havi'  to  U»  n»sort»*<l  to.  Thus  tlie 
*ij»anition  of  voters  from  non-voters  l)y  an  arhitrary  age  limit  in 
a  \»ry  un-^ati^factory  cxfHMlient.  and  the  emplovment  of  s<»x  Ai«  a 
di-tiiu  tif»n  i-^  ^itill  lesn  d«'fensihle.  An<»ther  ditlicultv  arisi^s  from 
tlif  L'PMt  nund»er  of  pi*rsons  who^'  will  is  tin*  source  of  nmtrol. 
In  -irijill  coinmuniti<"«.  >uch  a^*  the  town^  of  New  Kn:;land.  it  is 
prartieal  for  the  whole  voting  communit\  to  meet  in  one  s[>ot 
and  ♦•Tpre-<  their  will,  luit  in  large  communiti***  thi*  is  im- 
j»o**ih|e  -  lience  the  H'sort  to  repri'M'ntative  irtwernment,  in 
uliieli  <omniunitie'i  are  n'pn*S4'nti'fl  hy  indi\iduaN.  who  them- 
w.  |\# ..  »-\in  i**'  eontrol.  The  introduction  of  thi'j  exp<Hlient, 
uli«r«hv  the  peiiple  and  their  government  are  distinct,  make* 
it  po-^ililr  to  tiifeat  the  will  of  s^niety  hy  «i»ntrollini:  its  govern- 
m«iit.  and  in  every  (Community  tliere  are  hirL'c  ela-^'^  of  |»ers4mii 
williiiL'  ami  anxiou*  to  <]o  tliis.  in  onler  to  further  th«Mr  own 
intercut*.     Thu!)  far  every  attempt  at  the  application  of  Uio 
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democratic  theory  of  control  has  been  thwarted  by  the  activity 
of  such  self-seeking  classes ;  hence  all  democracies  are,  in  reality, 
but  mitigated  oligarchies.  Whether  we  consider  the  states  of 
Greece  in  ancient  times,  or  the  United  States  of  America  in 
modern  times,  the  same  deterioration  of  democracy  into  oli- 
garchy is  to  be  observed.  There  are  plenty  of  nominal  democ- 
racies in  the  world,  but  no  real  ones.  Whatever  the  form  of 
government,  it  is  probable  that  any  community  divided  into  two 
or  more  classes  of  antagonistic  interests  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come of  the  oligarchical  type ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
a  mechanism  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  people's 
will  might  prevent  this.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  proper  structure 
of  such  a  mechanism,  though  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  means  are  proposable  much  better  adapted  to  this  end  than 
any  now  practised. 

Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  inituitive  and  re/- 
erendum,  constituting  means  whereby  an  approximation  to  direct 
legislation  may  be  secured.  These  devices  are,  in  reality,  ex- 
tensions of  the  town  mooting  principle,  whereby  the  people  vote 
directly  for  nioasuros,  instead  of  for  men,  and  thus  legislate  for 
themselves  instead  of  trusting  to  the  readily  deranged  and  cor- 
rupted representative  system.  The  details  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  1  shall  not  discuss  here  —  they  are  capable  of  much 
variation  and  have  stood  the  test  of  long  trial  —  notably  in 
Switzerhmd.  Every  democracy  should  adopt  them  as  the  most 
efficient  means  yet  proj30sed  of  preventing  lapse  into  oligarchy. 
The  referendum  has  been  occasionally  employed  in  this  country 
by  states  and  municipalities,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  pre- 
scribed in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  securing  amendments  to 
that  instrument.  No  evils  have  thus  far  developed  in  its  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  in  many  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
referendum  a  majority  of  the  voters  have  not  troubled  them- 
selves to  record  their  preferences  has  often  been  cited  as  a  reason 
why  the  opportunity  to  record  them  should  be  denied  the  people 
altogether.  Such  a  criticism  is  shallow.  Because  a  majority 
do(\'^  not  care  to  express  its  preferences  on  sonic  matter  in  which 
it  is  not  interested]  alTords  no  reason  for  believing  that  it  does 
not  care  to  exprc^ss  them  on  matfers  in  which  it  i.f  interested. 
Wlu^ncver  the  mc^asures  on  which  tlie  people  are  called  upon  to 
directly  dcH-ide  have  an  essential  reflation  to  their  happiness  they 
will  take  suHicient  inten^st  to  vote  upon  them,  and  the  state  in 
which  the  o])portunity  to  do  so  is  denied  tliem  has  but  an  in- 
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foTioT  claim  to  tho  namo  of  a  domoiTarv.  A^^  a  Hupplomont  to 
(lirrtt  N'gislation,  an  in<lin*<'t  systi'in  is  os84*ntial  in  all  large 
(•oininuniti<»s,  hut  as  the  nolo  m(*ans  of  transcrihing  Uie  will  of 
tho  [x^oph*  into  law  it  is  imp<*rf<'ct  and  unsiife.  Tin*  pn»sont 
party  system  in  tho  Tnited  States,  for  example,  is  hut  a 
l)un;rlin^  afTnir,  and  S4'lf-s<'ekers  hav(»  not  usually  oncountenMl 
Tiiuch  (linicuity  in  using  it  to  (lef<'at  the  [HM)ph»V  will.  l)«»spite 
its  (jrfrcts,  the  denuHTatir  tluH>rv  is  the  onlv  reasonahle  one  thus 
far  prnpose<l,  si  nee  no  other  creat<»s  even  a  mo<lerat«»  presump- 
tinn  that  the  control  of  the  con<luet  of  wK-ietv  will  he  in  the 
interests  of  .lusti(*e. 

There  is,  nev(»rtheless,  one  serious  ohjivtion  to  the  denuKTatic 
tli(H>ry  of  control,  viz.,  that  the  inti»n*sts  of  a  vast  majority  of 
thos<»  afTect«Ml  !>y  the  conduct  of  the  pres^'nt  jren<»ration  are  not 
represented  in,  nnr  often  consulted  hy,  the  controlling  govern- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  inten^sts  of  po*.terity,  whos<»  right  to  be 
considered  is  iinmeasureahly  greater  than  that  of  any  single 
generation.  This  t)l»j(Htion,  however,  is  one  whi<'h  a[»pli«»s  to  all 
systems  and  is  prohahly  irremediahle.  Wvn*  a  sy«:tem  devisable 
whirh  rec(»gni/.etl  and  pres<Tve<l  the  paramount  right*^  of  p<wter- 
ity,  it  wouhi  he  more  just  than  any  yet  propos4Ml.  Apparently 
the  best  that  can  Iw  done  is  to  make  manifi'st  to  the  public  in 
Imw  many  particulars  the  inten^sts  of  ont*  generation  an*  actually 
identical  with  thos«'  of  their  posterity,  and  in  thos*'  particulars 
in  which  thev  are  n<)t,  to  tru^^t  to  the  s<*n«ie  of  justice  whi<*h  a 
cultivated  understanding  of  the  nature  of  morality  tends  to 
divelop.  Tn  trust  t<^  the  sens4^  of  justict*  of  a  corumunitv  will, 
under  anv  sy«.tern.  atTord  a  less  pn»sumption  of  suco^s  than  to 
tru-t  to  its  M'If-interest,  but  th«*  pri^sumption  will  Im*  'jn^ater 
when  morality  is  subject  to  the  U>^i  of  <onimon  M'n<e  than 
when,  a-  at  present,  it  is  subjt'i^t  to  that  of  intuititm,  sin«-e  to 
mak»'  con<«ienci*  the  criterion  of  right  in-^teaii  of  right  the 
<  rit«rion  of  consci4'nce  is  not  likely  to  n»sidt  in  a  reign  of 
righteousness. 

Tlje  anarchical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  dem«xTatic.  forms  of 
tontrol  are  the  only  distinct  forms  uhieli  have  ever  In^^n  pro- 
po-rd.  but  then*  an^  many  indi-tin(t  form<,  foundetl  on  no 
d«  tiiiit*'  print  iph»  an«l  having  tlnir  oriirin  in  tin*  at'cideut**  of 
hi^tnrv.  The^i'  compri>e  all  form*,  in  aitnal  practio\  and  thev 
(on>i^t  of  tJM'  f]r-t  two,  nr  of  all  thn***.  f-inn*  in  combinati«»n.  It 
would  bf  futile  to  attempt  to  di'-tin:jui>li  in  what  degret^  th<* 
tliree  form*  or  methods  of  control  -iliare  in  dctermininj:  the 
conducl  v{  •tx.itly.     The  anarchical  form,  of  couwo,  predora- 
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mates,  determining  the  bulk  of  all  human  activities  throughout 
the  world. 

As  science  first  encroaches  upon  intuitionism  from  the 
material  side,  its  effect  upon  nations  emerging  from  mediaeval- 
ism  is  to  promote  an  industrial  development  out  of  proportion  to 
their  moral  development.  The  means  of  producing  desiderata 
are  stimulated  beyond  the  capacity  of  \he  community  to  put 
them  to  useful  purposes,  and  the  efficiency  of  production  is  in- 
creased far  more  than  that  of  consumption.  Thus  have  arisen 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  modem  times  —  all  hands  and 
no  head  —  with  great  capacity  for  doing  things,  but  without 
capacity  to  distinguish  what  things  are  useful  to  do.  Like  ships 
with  huge  engines,  but  rudderless,  they  rush  feverishly  and  aim- 
lessly about,  not  knowing  their  goal  and  hence  powerless  to  lay 
their  course.  They  use  common  sense  as  a  guide  to  proximate 
ends,  but  intuition  as  a  guide  to  ultimate  ends.  Thus,  materi- 
ally they  are  modern,  but  morally  they  remain  mediaeval. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  I  shall  confine  attention  to 
social  mechanisms  which  embody  the  democratic  principle  of  con- 
trol, since  no  other  has  any  interest  to  utilitarianism.  In  the 
particular  stage  of  development  in  which  modern  democracies  find 
themselves,  there  are  open  four  forms  of  social  mechanism  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  they  must  resort.  Though  there  may 
be  variation  in  detail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  industrial  state 
not  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  can  remain  in 
any  degree  democratic.  They  may  be  called  in  the  order  of 
their  development  in  time  (1)  Natural  competition,  (2)  Arti' 
ficial  competition,  (3)  Pseudo-socialism,  (4)  Socialism,  I 
shall  in  the  chapters  following  test  these  alternative  forms  by 
means  of  the  criteria  formulated  in  the  preceding  book,  and 
from  the  data  thuj*  obtained  shall  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
concrete  social  mechanism  which  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
common  sense,  and  be  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 


cuArrEK  xi 

COMI'ETITION 

Amonp  thr  propoj^ocl  methcHls  of  attaining  the  object  of  nooiety 
is  that  (>nil>o<iit'<l  in  it)tn[M'tition.  It  may  Ik'  (•ont<*ii(l<*<l  that 
('<>in[M'titi(m  is  not  a  nx'thoil  <l4'lilN*rateIy  <»in|)loyiHl  hy  s<H'iety  to 
piin  its  ends,  h(Haus<»  hy  simply  h*ttin;r  thin;:s  ahni«*  eom|K'tition 
<)iNTat<*s  automatically,  ami  hentv  is  not  a  means  voluntariiv 
srNMtiMJ,  hut  is  somcthin);  whieli  '*  just  !iap|K*ns."  Smh  a  eon- 
tcntion  can  he  alhmtM)  only  on  tht*  sup[H>sition  that  stn-icty  han 
IK)  altcrnativr —  that  no  otluT  m^ans  of  aceomplishin^  her  ends 
ran  Im»  suL'p»st«Hi  —  for  it  is  umit^niahh*  that  wln*n»  no  alterna- 
tives f'xist  then*  can  he  no  voluntary  aet.  Sueh  otlier  alt«*rna- 
ti\cs  exist,  however,  an<l  then*fore  we  must  repini  eom]N'tition 
51S  a  mean>  ilelilwrati'ly  S4'lette«l  hy  men  on  atrount  of  its  sup- 
j»ohmI  adaptability  to  the  attainment  n{  their  en<is.  The  faet 
that  it  invohts  inactivity  does  not  nuike  it  anv  the  l«*ss  a  volun- 
tjirilv  s«'lect4Ml  alternative.  To  let  things  ab»ne  is  to  exercise 
Volition  Ml  bm;r  as  thev  an*  let  abme  voluntarily.  To  nuiintain 
otlierwi<M>  i*i  but  the  claim  of  the  fatalist,  and  fatali>m  in  a 
community  cannot  esi-ajM'  the  charj»e  of  absurdity  on  th»»  ^mund 
that   it  a\oids  volitinn,  any  more  than  in  an  individual. 

The  thmrv  of  comiM'titiye  lM*m'ticenci»  is  a  direct  eonillarv  of 
the    the«>ry   of    natural    ben«'tic«'nci*   and    n«U)e    is    mon»    wi«!elv 

• 

accepted  and  nmre  do<;nuitically  nuiintained.  ('nm|N>tition,  we 
an*  toM.  is  a  law  of  natun*  and  th«»n*f<»re  U^neticial.  Sueh 
IM-Tiftil  a>  comiM'tition  in  nature  in\olves  mav  !»»•  revealed  bv  a 
brn'f  cxaminatinn  of  the  subj«tt,  for  it  may  1m»  admitted  that 
«nin|Mtiti<>n  jn  i\  law  of  natun>  in  tin*  S4*n<«'  in  which  writers  on 
^«M  iai  tnpi«<  w^r  that  t«'rm  ;  tlmt  is.  it  is  a  [»n>c«*'«*«  tt»  \h*  tib^Tveil 
in  iiatup'.  rerlia|»s  th«*  character  of  the  iH-rftttly  natural 
pnH«'>«<  cannot  U*  bi'tter  descriU'd  than  in  the  wonN  of  that 
fanioiiH  nb>crycr  of  natun'  —  Charb-i  Darwin.  In  !ii<  work  on 
tin'  Ori^'in  nf  Species  he  remarks  that  *"  The  ebK»r  \h*  (^andoUe 
and  liVi'll  have  larirely  and  [)liilo<^>phically  shown  that  all  orjranic 
lM'inL:>.  an*  e\pns<-d  to  S4»vt»n'  ctimjH'tition,"  and  adds:  "  Nothing 
IS  easier    than  to  admit   in  word-  the  truth  of  the    universal 
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struggle  for  life."     He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  process  as 
follows : 

"  A  struggle  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high  rate 
at  which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  Every  being,  which 
during  its  natural  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  or  seeds,  must 
suffer  destruction  during  some  period  of  its  life,  and  during  some 
season  or  occasional  year,  otherwise,  on  the  principle  of  geomet- 
rical increase,  its  numbers  would  quickly  become  so  inordinately 
great  that  no  country  could  support  the  product.  Hence,  as  more 
individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  survive,  there  must 
in  every  case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either  one  individual  with 
another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct 
species,  or  with  the  physical  conditions  of  life.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  Malthus  applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there  can  be  no  artificial  in- 
crease of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage.  Al- 
though some  species  may  be  now  increasing,  more  or  less  rapidly, 
in  numbers,  all  can  not  do  so,  foj  the  world  would  not  hold  them. 

"  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being 
naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that,  if  not  destroyed,  the 
earth  would  soon  bo  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair. 
Even  slow-broeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
this  rate,  in  less  than  a  thousand  years,  there  would  literally  not 
be  standing-room  for  his  progeny."  * 

Compotition  in  nature,  then,  is  a  struggle  for  existence  —  a 
process  wherebv  continually  increasing  numbers  of  individuals 
contend  with  one  another  for  the  available  means  of  sub- 
sistence. As  observed  in  human  society,  however,  competition  is 
restricted  in  manv  diirerent  modes  and  (le<:rees.  It  is  onlv  in 
communities  wliicli  have  not  a  trace  of  government  that  it  is 
unrestrictcul.  When  each  individual  is  able  to  act  upon  the 
impulse  of  tlie  moment,  unrestrained  by  any  legal  regulation, 
competition  is  unrestricted.  Such  a  condition  obtains  among 
animals,  and  perhaps  among  such  communities  as  those  of  the 
pygmies  of  Africa.  It  is  the  only  ])ure  individualism,  and  in- 
volves the  maximum  h^gal  liberty.  As  soon  as  legal  restraint 
upon  the  acts  of  individuals  in  the  interest  of  society  is  imposcMl, 
pure  individualism  is  at  an  end  and  anti-individualism  begins. 
The  term  sorialism  is  evidently  a(]a{)ted  to  stand  for  that  which 
is  opposed  to  individualism,  hut  as  it  hap])cns,  this  term  has  al- 
reatlv  heen  confined  to  certain  relntivelv  hiixh  degrees  of  anti- 
individualism,  and  hence  is  not  available  for  this  purpose.     It  is 

1  Origin  of  Species ;  Chap.  3. 
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no  part  of  my  obj(»ct  to  dis<•u^4^  the  various  fonns  of  n»stri<-tocl 
comp4*tition  which  huiiiiin  s<Hi«*ty  in  its  various  >ta^*s  pn'siTits, 
nor  to  tract*  how,  h\  the  >\n^^•  chaii;r«>  of  custom  and  the  sub- 
stitution <»f  one  tlo^nia  for  another,  th<'  [>n'M'nl  sy*>teni  of  com- 
petition has  hei-n  cvtdvrd.  Karl  Marx  has  already  treat«*il  thirt 
subject  historically  with  ^'reat  thorou^lnH'>-.  TIh*  particular 
stap*  at  [)n»M'nt  attained  by  Kuro|MMn  countrit'>  and  AimTica 
luis  been  appropriately  callrd  the  nifiitnli.stir  sifsiim.  Ii  is  Xn 
the  elTect  Upon  happiness  of  c^Mnpelilion  as  nb-iTvcd  undrr  the 
caf)italistic  systi*m  that  I  wi>h  ti»  dinn-t  diHU»iiui.  Its  politi- 
cal philosophy  is  embo«lird  principally  in  the  Itiissrz  fane  mIhh)1 
of  economics  alrradv  refcrn*<l  t<». 

Cajfitnl  is  *lctine<l  as  wealth  tievotetl  to  purpons  of  production. 
It  is  p-nerally  <liviiled  into  two  clasH-s  —  ciratlntiiuj  and  /jxoi 
oipital.     Mill  thus  discuss<^  them: 

**  Of  the  capital  enjnijred  in  the  pnMluetion  of  any  c*omnii»«lity, 
then*  is  a  part,  w!ii«'h,  aft<T  U-injr  ninf  ii*h*«I,  <xi^i.-.  hm  l«*iii:«-r  iih 
capital;  is  no  litii^i-r  capable  of  rendi-riii^  mtn  i<^*  Xa  prtMliietinn, 
or  at  li'a>t  nnt  the  ^4IIIM»  ^«Tviei',  n<»r  to  the  ••aiiie  «««»rt  nf  ppNlui'titin. 
Siieh,  for  example,  is  tlie  pnrtinii  of  capital  whi«-h  eMU^i^t**  «»f 
n)aterial>.  The  tallow  and  alkali  of  whieb  S4»ap  i*>  tiiade.  oiiet* 
u^'d  in  the  matnifaiMure.  are  di*'*troy4i]  as  alkali  and  t;d!ovv;  anil 
eaiiiu»t  U»  i*mp|oyed  any  further  in  the  iM»ap  manufaetnn-.  th<>M^'h 
in  their  alt«*n'd  condition,  as  ^onp,  tluy  an*  capable  nf  U  im:  n-^d 
a*i  a  material  or  an  in<«triiment  in  otluT  }>raneh<'<i  nf  m.innfaemre. 
In  tb«'  same  divi<«ion  mu«»t  U*  pbu-^il  tlw  |»«»rtit.n  of  «'apital  ubieb 
is  paid  a**  the  wap-s,  or  ctinsuintd  as  tbi*  >nb-i-ti"n«*<'  tif  bd»«.iin'r*s. 
Tbjit  part  of  the  capital  of  a  e<itton-^pinn«r  uhi«'h  be  pay-  a\\;iy  to 
bis  workiMNiplo,  onco  so  paid,  exists  no  l«»njnT  as  bis  capitid.  or  as 
a  <^>tton««pinnerV  ciipital:  siieb  portion  oi  It  a**  tb«'  \\<»rkini  n  e..n- 
xiiino.  no  Jiin^i-r  exists  a«i  t^apital  at  all:  «\rn  if  thtv  -avf  any  part, 
it  may  in-w  U-  nh-n*  pri|>iTly  n*>rarde«l  as  a  fn -h  ciipit.d.  tin-  ri-«\dt 
i»f  a  >ec<»nd  act  of  accniindation.  Capital  \vbi«'h  ii\  thi^  inanniT 
fulfils  the  whole  n{  its  ntlio'  in  the  pr«Hin«"tii'n  in  \\hi«-b  it  i-  iii- 
^rapil.  by  a  single  us»».  is  called  Circnlatimr  Capital.  Tb''  t«rm, 
w}ii<»b  is  not  very  ap]»ropriat4\  i-  di-rivitl  fn»m  tb«-  i*irc'i?n*»;iTHH>. 
tliat  this  |M)rtion  of  capital  n'<piir»  •«  t«i  !i-  e.'n-t;int!y  nihw.d  by 
the  sale  of  tb»-  tinishtil  product,  an^l  ub»  ii  r»n.  \\»d  i-  |Hr]»«  tu.dly 
I»art«<l  with  in  buvintr  nniterials  and  paying  \v.'u'«-;  -o  that  it  d"«'H 
its  Work,  not  by  iHlnu  kept,  but  by  rbancint:  band*. 

**  Another  larjn*  iH»rti«»n  of  capital.  b"Wi  v*  r.  cn-i-tH  in  in««tni- 
mentn  (.f  production,  of  a  m«»re  or  b**-  prniani  nf  cliaracti-r;  wbii*h 
pr>«bic«'  tbtir  i*tT«et  not  by  U-imr  parti  d  wiMi.  b'l*  by  !»«inj:  kept; 
and  the  eft-cacv  nf  which  is  riot  e\liau*tid  by  .i  •^iiiirb-  u*^*.  To  tbi< 
clutoA  belong;  buildin4^»  niucbincry,  and  all  or  must  tliin^^  kni^vrn 
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by  the  name  of  implements  or  tools.  The  durability  of  some  of 
these  is  considerable,  and  their  function  as  productive  instruments 
is  prolonged  through  many  repetitions  of  the  productive  operation. 
In  this  class  must  likewise  be  included  capital  sunk  (as  the  ex- 
pression is)  in  permanent  improvements  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the  commencement  of  an  under- 
taking, to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  operations:  the  expense 
of  opening  a  mine,  for  example :  of  cutting  canals,  of  making  roads 
or  docks.  Other  examples  might  be  added,  but  these  are  suflScient 
Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
to  which  is  spread  over  a  period  of  corresponding  duration,  is  called 
Fixed  Capital."  ^ 

The  owner  of  capital  is  called  a  capitalist.  The  manipulator 
or  localizer  of  capital,  or  he  who  employs  it  for  productive  pur- 
poses, is  called  a  laborer.  Now  the  distinguishin*;  cluiracteristic 
of  the  capitalistic  system  is  that  the  capital  of  a  community  is 
not  owned  by  those  who  employ  it.  Hence  arises  the  familiar 
wage  system  whereby  one  man  or  set  of  men  induce  other  men 
to  manipulate  or  localize  their  capital  for  them;  the  wealth  re- 
ceived in  exchan<]:c  for  the  result  of  said  manipulation  or 
localization  being  divided  between  capitalist  and  laborer.  Th(» 
part  received  by  the  caj)italist  is  called  profit;  that  received  by 
the  laborer  is  called  mujrs  or  salary.  In  other  words,  the 
capitalist  employs  the  laborer  and  the  laborer  employs  the 
capital ;  the  result  is  profit  for  the  capitalist,  and  wages  for  tlu' 
laborer  —  both  resulting  from  the  employment  of  capital  by 
labor.  Of  course,  in  any  singe  of  capitalism  but  the  most 
primitive  there  are  many  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  involvi' 
the  actual  handling  of  the  material  of  production.  The 
maeliinery  of  modern  production  is  so  complex  that  in  addition 
to  the  laborers  who  actually  manipulate  the  materials,  or 
localize  the  j)roducts,  there  are  many  other  laborers,  such  as 
managers,  clerks,  salesmen,  oflice  boys,  watchmen,  etc.,  all  havini: 
their  part  in  the  mechanism  of  production.  Sometimes  capital- 
ists take  part  themselves  in  the  business  of  production,  acting 
usually  in  the  capacity  of  managers,  directing  the  activities  of 
their  employees.  In  this  case,  of  course,  they  are  both  capital- 
ists and  laborers,  and  their  recompense,  therefore,  is  partly 
wages  and  partly  profit.  Fn^juently,  however,  no  distinction  i'^ 
made  between  them,  and  hence  the  general  implication  that  all 
capitalists  perform  productive  functions  because  some  of  them 
do.     We  shall  conline  the  term  pro/it  to  dividends,  rent,  and  in- 

1  Political  Economy;    Book  I,  Chap.  6. 
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trn'>«t,  or  HHi-ipts  profMTly  onMlitablo  to  ono  or  the  other  cIjism; 
tliat  i*;,  pn»jit  i?*  what  \ho  (capitalist  nioiv*'?*  for  tin*  uh*  of  h'm 
capital.  Thr  !an<l-hoM<*r  i<  a  (-apitalist  hy  virtue  of  hin  tith*  to 
thi*  iiin^t  iiiiivrr>ally  rf»<.rntial  kind  of  (i\«Ml  capital,  viz.,  hind. 
TIh'  ni-niiipfiiM'  n^i-civi'il  l»y  small  nicrcliants,  fanners,  lihu'k- 
sniiths,  f'tc.  is,  arror(lin<r  in  \h\^  dctinititm,  rather  wap*s  than 
profits.  Tlicir  prntit>  soM-alltMl  an*  in  n-ality  due  only  in  small 
[>art  1«»  thrir  |M»*M".«iinn  of  capital,  ino>t  of  it  Immu^  n*c<un|M»nM» 
fnr  thr  l.ilnir  pt'iftirinnl  hv  tlicni.  This  is  shown  hv  the  fact  that 
thiY  wniilil  rccci\«'  hut  a  very  small  [Kirt  nf  their  actual  n»coni- 
|M!iM',  dill  tlhv   *implv   sfll  th«'  u-e  of  their  capital. 

The  np|io*itii»n  of  int»*n"*t  wjiich  com|H*tition  und«T  the 
capitali-'tic  sy^trm  hriiiL'H  ai»out  '\<  of  fourclasn-s:  (1)  The  «>|>- 
pn>iiinn  iM'twM-n  rapitali*ts  anil  their  comp«*titors,  \vl»rrcl»y 
pndit*^  tmii  to  a  minimum:  (*J)  The  t)ppo>ition  hi>tuf«'n  lahnrers 
and  tlirir  romjN'titnr*,  \\lnTrh\  ua;:e'<  tmil  to  a  minimum.  an«l 
duration  t\(  l.dtor  ti»  a  maximum:  {'-))  The  np|H)«itioi)  httwei'n 
hu\rr  and  «*ellir.  tin*  one  stri\in;r  t«»  «hMTe;i«.i',  the  nthrr  \n  in- 
(  n-.iM*  the  pri«  e  nf  ci>mmoilitie< :  (I)  The  o})po*«itinii  hi-tue«*n 
c;ipitah"-t-  and  hihnrer-.  the  one  •.tri\inL'  \n  im  na^i-  pn»f'.t  a\  the 

eXjM'n-^r    nf    UaL'e'*,    the    otluT    strivillL'    to    ilMTeilM*    W.lL'e*    at     the 

c\pt'n-e  <»f  pn»tit.  The  fnurth  ehi-i-^  of  ii[)pi)<itiMti  i^  Imt  a 
s|HM  iai  ra>e  nf  the  third:  tin'  capitali-t  U'inL'  the  hu\er  and  the 
lahnn  r  tlie  seller  of  lahor. 

Tlii^  nppM^itinn  of  inti*re«.t  httwii-n  th«'  iuilixiduaK  an*! 
chis"^'*-  «»f  a  «ommunity  is,  aceordiiiL'  to  th«'  pri'vailiui:  silmnl  nf 
crnnninv.  a  snun-e  <if  henefit :  and  in  thei»ry  ?iin«t  men  npjHMr 
to  .i::re»»  \iith  thi<  view.  In  pra»ti«e.  hnwrMr.  all  rla*^**^  -iik 
to  a\i»id  it.  K\eryone  is  willini:  that  othi  r-^  ^-Imnld  imi-t  mm- 
jN-t'tnii  Imt  no  oiH-  lik»'<  t«»  nutt  it  him*«'lt*.  and  with  thf  pr-Hi^^. 
«»f  tif!'!'  Mild  int  re:iM«  nf  intilli::«ni  e.  Tmn  ha\e  fnimd  .1  wa\  t<» 
asnid  «-»Ttain  <  la-**"^  nf  mmpetitinn.  'IMiu-  hv  t-nmliiii.iton  *••■- 
tw***!!  •apit.di-t'i.  privati'  mnnitpi'll.":  are  f«>rnii'«l  and  t' •  fir*t 
« la**  nf  oppo<ini:  interest'*  i-*  altoli^he-!.  H\  ^inrl.ir  i'!!''»!Tii- 
tinii<  lM't\w«n   lahorer*i   into  l.ih»»r   uninn^.  nr   prl\at«'  l.il»»»r   mn- 

nn»nJM"i.    the  MM  nnd    cla^'i  nf  i»ppn*inL'    iftteri'-t*    i*    a'n«;>'fd.       T'* 

ahn|«-li  th»'  thini  and  fo\irth  «la*'-*-*  of  1  •wiip»'t!ti\«'  «»p|H»*iiini]. 
t:r»at     etfi'Tt*    ha\e    Imn-h    e\|H'ni!id.    luit    *«•    far    wit'nut     mu*  h 

>Uri  I'*-.        A    hrii'f  di*r\|-*inn  i'f  t^«"   f«»Urth  1  !:!*<■   Will   -'  •■«    W^  V. 

The   nppn^cd    iutiri'*t    nf   the   hii\*r   autl    •Jflji-r   '^f   I;d««»r  i-«>n- 

^titut**  t'  ♦•  ^•tMalhd  lahnr  pmhh  fn  >*f  Ou>  |>re«fiit  d.l\.  T'»  «i4ilVi» 
it      oTli-    nf    'h.t'i    nf    twn   nhjcct*    lllU-T    h-     .ittl'Ut.!.        Kith«T    tl)     A 

wav  iiiu*t  h«   fntmd  wh(Teh\  the  rchiti(»n  of  pri»tit«  an«t  wa^ji'^  may 

•  •  • 
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be  made  such  that  neither  can  be  increased  by  a  decrease  of  the 
other:  or  (2)  A  way  must  be  found  of  making  men  as  mnch  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  as  they  are  in  their 
own.  The  first  requires  an  alteration  in  the  wage  system  —  the 
second  an  alteration  in  human  nature.  Attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  by  both  methods  have  been  made. 

The  attSiinment  of  the  first  object  has  been  sought  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  profit-sharing  in  various  forms,  including  the  issue  of 
dividend-bearing  stock  to  employees.  This  expedient  has  met 
with  some  success,  but  wherever  labor  is  organized  its  success  is 
likely  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  intelligence  of  the  labor- 
ers, for  the  increase  in  recompense  from  profit-sharing  is  neces- 
sarily so  slight  as  compared  with  that  to  be  derived  from  even  a 
small  percentage  increase  of  wages,  that  the  latter  method  of 
bettering  their  condition  will  be  preferred  by  laborers  who  under- 
stand their  own  interest;  since  the  resulting  loss  in  their  divi- 
dends cannot  be  nearly  (H|uivalent  to  the  gain  in  their  wages.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  would  l)e  perfectly  pof^sible  to  distribute  all 
profit  as  wages.  Profit,  tlioroforo,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fund 
withdrawn  from  wa^'s.  To  n^tore  a  fraction  of  what  has  al- 
ready  bet^n  withdrawn,  clearly  cannot  compensate  for  the  original 
withdrawal.  So  long  as  a  business  is  making  any  profit  at  all 
there  is  a  prospivt  of  increasing  wages  at  its  expense,  and  the 
laborers,  if  the  means  are  available,  will  attempt  to  do  so. 
Whether  this  attempt  is  just  or  not  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
its  efl'ect  upon  happiness,  a  suhjcx't  to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert.  Where  h\i)or  is  not  organized,  profit-sharing  will  doubt- 
less tend  to  harmoni/e  the  interests  of  capitalist  and  laborer; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  usually  fear  of  the  power  of  labor  or- 
ganization which  has  prompted  capitalists  to  share  their  profit.^ 
with  their  emjdovees  —  hence,  where  labor  is  unorganized,  profit- 
shnrinsr  is  not  generally  a  popular  policy  among  capitalists. 

Tlu-'^Mttainmcnt  of  the  second  object  has  bei^n  sought  by  the 
rK|Mbli>;lu?irnt  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  or  other 
mr,iM  ..(■  inducing  tin*  parties  to  a  labor  controversy  to  consider 
tln'  jii-  (  rj;iims  of  their  opponents.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
nbM.MM-  nf  jinv  definition  of  jusfire,  no  one  can  agree  upon  what 
coti-f iliilr^^  a  just  claim.  H(^nc(»  it  must  be  decided  by  some 
pnivlv  jirbjfniVv  standard,  generally  founded  uj)on  prevailing 
cuvtoiih:.  If  men  were  unst'llish,  and  each  party  to  the  con- 
trovn-v  wrrr  as  much  coln-crned  in  the  happiness  of  the  other  as 
in  hi>  nun.  Ilie  strife  between  caj)italist  and  laborer  could  be 
ended  wilb  little  ditlicultv.      Hence  those  who  maintain  that  the 
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CioMfn  Rule,  if  applied,  would  Holve  the  labor  problem  are 
(^rrect.  But  it  is  iNjunlly  true  and  e<|ually  [X'rtinent  that  if 
liuinan  l)ein;r>*  could  live  on  a  tli«'t  of  stones  it  \vt>uld  solve  the 
pnihleni  of  fe^'din^^  the  p<M>r.  If  men  wouhl  apply  the  (lohh'n 
Hule.  most  problems  which  pla^U(»  humanity  would  Im»  soIv<h1. 
The  ijuestidn  is:  how  an*  you  to  indue<»  then)  to  a[»ply  it? 
('••rtainiy  not  by  simply  telling  them  to  do  so.  Had  tliat  meth<H] 
been  elTeetual    the  end  would  hav(»  lKN»n  aeeompli>lH'd  lonj;  apo. 

Hut  if  those*  who  maintain  the  iM'nefieene*'  of  eomjM'tition  an* 
cnrntt,  tlH»  e<»ntrntion  and  eomp<'tition  of  eai>italist  and  laborer 
for  an  inen'as<M|  share  in  the  pmduet  to  Im*  dividi^l  tN>twiN'n 
them  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit :  the  labor  problem  is  no 
problem  at  all.  Its  solution  would  be  a  misfortune  —  sine**  thin 
eonstant  strif«'  is  but  one  manifestation  of  whole-^onie  eo?n|M'ti- 
tion,  and  of  that  beneficent  institution  (communities  cannot  have 
t<M»  miieh.  To  ab<)lish  the  labor  pri)blem  would  Im«  a  Idow  at 
<-om|M'tition.  of  course',  anel  he'nce^  weiuM  Im'  harmful,  just  as  tnistn 
and  labor  uniems  are*  harmful  acce)rdin;(  te>  the*  S4une»  school  of 
economy. 

Now.  thiTe  are  re»asons  to  Indie've  that  while*  lunnan  nature 
n'innins  as  it  is,  a  n*al  seilutior*  eif  the*  lab<)r  proble*m  is  incemi- 
|»atible  with  the*  capitali^^tie'  syste'in.  ('eunjM'tition  in  it-^  cause, 
and  it  can  be*  eure*d  only  by  abolishin;^  it«i  ean-i**.  Should  Mune 
jmlliative  eoiiic  to  Im*  mistake*!)  for  a  cure.  1  bi'Ii»'Ve*  it  would  Ih» 
a  public  iiiisfortnne*.  The*  reason^  for  this  belii-f  will  appear  in 
the  di-ieu>sion  which  follows,  in  which  the*  relation  <»f  c-apitali^tie 
«"omp«tition  to  happinc-is  will  be  examined.  The*  w.iy  to  di-^cover 
th*'  rtT«'< i  of  rc»inpe'tition  uj>on  bappim-s^i  is  to  diMM\iT  its  etTe»ct 
up«»n  tin'  ♦•liiiicnt'i  of  happinc*ss  se|>arat<*Iv.  To  att«!iipt  to  iwe-e'r- 
tain  it-  t«»tal  c-tT»'e  t  in  any  othe»r  way  would  but  b*ad  to  the  e-on- 
fu^ion  and  inconclusiveness  so  familiar  in  th<*  curre*nt  elis- 
cus-ioiH  of  this  all-imj>ortant  epiestion,  when-in  the  effort  is 
ni-id*'  fn  evaluate  the  comj»le*\  efTci't  of  eomjH'tit ion  witliout  any 
aiiah'-i^  c)f  e*!U'h  effe<'t  <e*parate*ly.  In  other  word-^.  if  conijH-ti- 
ti«>n  i''  iM'oefii  ial  to  >cHi«*ty,  it  i**  b«'n«*ficial  bv  \irtu«*  mT  it-  »?T«*i't 
upon  one*  or  more  of  the  c*|cMu»*nts  of  h:ippin«-i>..  I^t  \h  the*n 
e\amin«*  it<  cffre  t  ujxui  each  of  the  elenii-nt'*  nf  happint^*.  in 
onbr   that    ue*    may.   if    po-nihle',   bnate   llif   p«»int    at    which   \\a 

bencflce'nce  enters. 

Fir-t :  What  i<  tb«*  e'fTeet  of  cninjwtitinn  on  ihr  f\r<{  <*1»*me*nt  of 
baj)pinc'is'''  I)..^^  it  te*nd  to  improve  tb*'  cpialitv  of  human 
IwinL'*?  piM-  it  t»  Tid  to  the  •]«'\«*l«»pnn'nt  »»f  a  hi:j!i  b'Vel  f»f  in- 
tellect and  charac  t«T?      If  it  d«>«'v.  jt  nm-t  Im*  thn>U':h  some  efTet^t 
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upon  inheritance,  or  education,  or  both,  since  the  qualities  of 
human  individuals  are  functions  of  these  factors  and  of  no 
others.     First,  then,  let  us  consider  inheritance. 

As  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited  the  only  mode  in 
which  competition  can  affect  the  inheritance  of  the  race  is 
through  selection.  Does  competition  tend  to  cause  those  who 
possess  intelligence,  altruism,  and  will,  in  marked  degree,  to 
breed  faster  than  those  who  possess  them  in  less  marked  de^i^ree  ? 
Does  competition  tend  to  improve  the  human  race  by  its  effect 
upon  breeding?  It  is  a  familiar  claim  that  competition  does 
t^d  thus  to  improve  the  human  breed  through  the  effect  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Let  us  then 
examine  this  claim.  On  page  3G2  we  have  quoted  Darwin's 
description  of  competition  in  nature,  or  the  struggle  of  in- 
dividuals with  one  another  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Now, 
members  of  all  species  of  organisms  are  subject  to  variation  — 
no  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike.  Moreover,  variations  are 
transmissible  by  inheritance.  On  these  simple  facts  Darwin 
founded  his  famous  induction  of  natural  selection  thus: 

"  How  will  the  struggle  for  existence,  briefly  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter,  act  in  repinl  to  variation?  Can  the  principle  of 
selection  which  wo  have  seen  is  so  potent  in  the  hands  of  man. 
apply  under  nature?  I  think  we  shall  see  that  it  can  act  most 
efficiently.  Let  the  endless  number  of  slight  variations  and  in- 
dividual differences  occurring  in  our  domestic  productions,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree,  in  those  under  nature  ho  borne  in  mind;  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  beared itary  tendency.  Under  domestication, 
it  may  truly  he  said  that  the  whole  organization  l)ocomes  in  some 
degree  plastic.  But  the  variability  which  we  almost  universally 
meet  with  in  our  domestic  productions  is  not  directly  pro<hiee<l, 
as  Hooker  and  Asa  Gray  have  well  remarked,  by  man;  he  can 
neither  originate  varieties  nor  prevent  their  occurrence;  he  can 
only  preserve  and  accumulate  such  as  do  occur.  Unintentionally 
he  exposes  organic  beings  to  new  iuu]  changing  conrlitions  of  life, 
and  variability  ensues;  but  similar  changes  of  conditions  might 
and  do  occur  under  nature.  T><^t  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  how 
infinitely  complex  and  close-fitting  are  the  mutual  relations  of  all 
organic  beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  physical  conditions  of 
life;  and  consequently  what  infinitely  varie<l  diversities  of  struc- 
ture might  be  of  use  to  each  Ix^ing  under  changing  conditions  of 
life.  Can  it  then  he  thought  iinprohal)h\  setMUg  that  variations 
useful  to  man  have  undoubtedly  o<*curn'(l.  that  other  variations 
useful  in  some  way  to  each  hciiiLr  in  the  great  and  complex  battle 
of  life  should  occur  in  the  course  of  many  successive  generationst 
If  such  do  occur,  can  we  doubt  (remembering  that  many  more  indi- 
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viilualn  ar<»  bom  than  can  i>o««ihly  Hurvivo)  that  individtialM  haviiif? 
any  advanta^',  howevcT  Hli^ht.  over  otlhTx,  wouM  have  tlu»  U'st 
<*haTic«»  nf  Hiirviviij^r  an<l  proon^atinic  th**ir  kimlf  On  tht»  othrr 
hainl,  wt»  may  f*-**!  sun»  that  any  variation  in  i\\v  \vi\M  <I«jrn'<*  in- 
jiirinim  woiiM  Ik*  rijfidly  <h»**troy«H|.  This  pn»j*<*rvation  of  favorable 
in«livi«)iial  dltTcnfict^H  and  variations,  an<i  th<*  (b>*«tru<'ti(in  of  tbos<« 
wlui'li  an'  injurious,  I  have  (*alle«i  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Sur- 
vival of  tbo  Fitt-est.*'  * 

'riiu-^  naturt',  l)v  alwayn  pHMJucin^  many  nioro  of  n  Hpo<*io« 
tlian  ran  >nr\ive  to  projtajrate,  and  marking  th«>H'  for  «b*ath  who 
an'  Irast  littnl  for  11  f<*,  b*avt^  th<)j<4*  to  propapitt*  uho  an-  br-Jt 
fitted,  and  bcnct'  only  a  few  of  the  U'st  adapttMJ  indi\idiiaU 
>iir\iv<*  to  [M'rjM'tiiate  the  H|MH'ie!«  out  of  the  vast  nundnT  ^u[^pli«N| 
by  ea<!i  ;r<'neration.  That  is  to  wiy,  nature  sidints  a  few  from 
a  ;:reat  nnmy  as  brn'ders  of  the  s|HH*i«'5*,  and  as  thes<»  few  an* 
selected  lM'<aiise  of  certain  charaeteristies  which  di*itinirui«»h  theni 
as  best  fitted  to  survive,  th<*s<»  characteristics  tend  to  Immouu* 
li\e<l,  by  inhentane<\  in  the  s|MH'i«s.  ('omjM*tition.  it  i-  to  be 
nb-rrvrd,  is  a  n<'cessary  factor  in  this  process,  and  Uarwin  calls 
atleiiti<»n  to  the  fact  that  it  is  ket»n«^t  betwtvn  orpini>nis  which 
are  cjoselv  relates].     He  savs: 


**  As  th(»  sjx'eies  of  the  same  jrcnus  usually  have,  thnti^l)  by  no 
nieiins  invariably.  inu(*h  similarity  in  habits  and  (^in^titutinn.  and 
alway-*  in  ^tru<•tun^  the  BtnifTRle  will  ^meraUy  In*  nion*  H*V4'ro 
)m  twt^-n  tlu'ni,  if  they  come  into  nmiiN'tition  with  each  other,  than 
lH'tw««i'n  the  sfKHMes  of  distinct  pi^nera/ 


«» ■. 


Fr«»ni  this  it  apjM'ars  that  the  struggle  for  existenee  !>i'tw.N'n 
iinlividuaN  of  the  same  syMnies  must  be  very  ke^^n  indiMMl.  Now, 
aiiiofii:  primitiv<»  men  the  yinxes^j  of  competition  i-  f^^'nti  illy 
similar  to  that  amon^  orpmisms  in  general:  but  in  rixl  /ed 
s«vi«-tv  it  as<um»»s  a  nt»w  form.  The  eontenti<»n  bet\\ei-n  m- 
dividuaN  is  on<'.  not  for  the  means  of  sulwi«.t»n<'e  ab»ne.  but  fnr 
the  m«an«»  of  happine<«i.  The  <»ss4'ntial  f<»ature  of  the  pnne^s  i<, 
liowi'ver,  presi-rvt'd  —  it  i'S  a  ei»nt<'ntion  —  the  ;:ain  of  niP*  in- 
dividual i»:  the  bws  of  another,  the  >uce<^«i  of  one  impli«'<  tbe 
failure  of  otlnr<.  and  the  ijreater  the  >ucce<s  of  om\  the  i:r>  .it«  r 
the  failiin-  of  others. 

It  uill  b.'  obMT\«"d  that  Oarwin  emplov-i  t!>»'  word  "  u*»ful  " 
in  dr-eribifiL'  the  rbaraet«'r«i  wbieh   tend  to  be  prcMTVed  by  the 

'  Oriirin  of   Sp«M  if  h  ;   rhap.  4. 

:  Il.i'i 
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process  of  natural  selection.     Does  he  express  bv  that  word  the 
same  meaning  which  we  have  aorreed  to  express  by  it  ?      If  so, 
then  we  can  see  at  least  one  beneficent  result  of  competition,  for 
if  through  the  struggle  for  existence   useful  characters  tend  to 
be  more  and  more  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  organisms,  then 
competition  must  —  at  least  in  effecting  this  result  —  be  a  use- 
ful process.     If  the  **  fittest  "  characters  mean  the  ''  most  u>e- 
ful "  characters,  then   certainly   a   process   which    involves    the 
survival  of  the  fittest  will  be  a  beneficent  one.     We  should  then 
be   justified   in    accepting   the    reasoning  of   so    many    modem 
writers  who  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  innate  benetic-enc-e  of 
evolution  as  a  natural  process.     These  writers  tell  us  that  the 
characters  which  are  fittest   must  be  valuable,  and  a   valuable 
character  is,  of  course,  beneficial.     This  is  very  much   like  tlie 
reasoning  employed  by  physicians  of  the  time  of   Paracelsus, 
when  the  science  of  medicine  was  about  in  the  stage  in  which 
the  science  of  polities  is  now.     They  reasoned  like  this:     "  That 
which  is  valuable  is  valuable  as  a  cure."     "  Diamonds,  gold,  and 
frankincense  are  valuable."     *^  Therefore,  diamonds,  gold,  ami 
frankincon.-o  will  \>o  curative."     Acting  upon  this  ratio<.inativ»* 
process     tlioy    pr(*s<  rilx-d    for    their    ])atients    various    elaborate 
mixtures  of   pulverized    jewcN,    precious   metals,  and    rare   oils 
and    spices.     Sjxmjjih'Iis    of    sueli    prescriptions    are    still    pre- 
served in  ancient  work-  on  in('<li(iiie.     Wlien  it  (Krurred  to  the^* 
practitioners  that  ^^oM  aiirl  jew<»]s  were  valuable,  they  neglected 
to  ask  themselves  the  (juc-iiOu:     Valuable  for  irhulf     Siniilarlv 
authors   who   write    of   the    value   of   individuals,   or   character- 
istics thereof,  which  ar«'  ///.  n<',Ldect  t<i  ask  themselves:   Fit  for 
what?     Natural   -elect inn    jjroduces   individuals   who   are    fit   to 
live  under  conditions  of  competition.     It  is  a  process  of  tlir  sur- 
inval  of  the   /itfcst   to  survive.     But   individuals,  or   individual 
characteristics    are  useful   in  the  di'irree  in  which  thev  tend  to 
increase  the  total  ha])piness.     Those,  however,  who  are  fittest  to 
survive   are   not    ne(»'>-arily   those    littest   to    increase   the   total 
haj)pin(\ss,  any  ni<^)re  than  thiuL^s  of  a  high  financial  value  are 
necessarily    of    a    hi;_di    curative    value.     A  priori,    they    are    as 
likely   to  be  the   revers<'.     Thus   we   see   that   the  human   n\ind 
preserves     the    same    kind    of    deviation    from    common     Si^nst^ 
wliether  in  the  sta_L^e  of  niedicnl  nv  political  (juackerv.      In  fact, 
Darwin  does  not  employ  the  word  *'  useful  "  in  the  meaning  in 
which   we  em|)loy   it.      I  seful   n<  a   means  of  survival  doos  not 
mean  useful  as  a  means  of  liapj)iii"  ->.  because  survival  dot^s  not 
necessarily   imply   happiness.     '*  lint,"  it  may  be   replied,  '*  the 
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cluinirttTs  whiili  ljav«»  cnaMcti  iiiiliviihials  U*  liv«'  nro  crrtainlv 
iiM'ful,  sine*'  witlioiit  llfr  IImti'  call  In*  im  lia[»piiii»*s,  aiiti  it  is 
tlu'si'  charaitiTs  whirli  iiiu>t  In*  [»4i«.h»4*(I  l»y  tin*--  wlm  ■.nr\iM'." 
\Vit}i<>ut  flw<*llin;x  u|»on  thf  f.i«  t  that  <-(>in)>fiJtiiiii  iIiM>«i  ntit 
cTi'ati*  th<*s(»  cliaractiT^.  Init  <nily  (Irt«'rniin<>''  tli«'ir  ]M'r|M*tuation 
mIii'Ii  cn'att'il.  \\«'  may  point  out  that  althon;:li  lift*  is  a 
rirt  tsstirt/.  it  is  hy  iio  iiuaii'i  a  suffirimt  (^tiidition  of  liappinc^s. 
Any  parti<uhir  lil'«*  intrr\al  to  h^-  u-i*fnl  as  an  «'iul  nni>l  n*vi«a!  a 
surplus  (»f  ha[>pin<»:  oih«>r\vi>r.  ohlivinn  or  no  lif**  at  ail  i^ 
prrfrrahh*  (p.  I'ji  ).  \\r  nia\  point  out  al*o  tliat  lifr  >npplii'«i 
lik«'uiM'  a  iHHrs<ary  loinjition  of  nnhapfnii*"*-,  and  m*  !-hall 
prcMiitlN  point  out  that  \u>  Iiavr  hut  to  athl  ('oni)N-iition,  t«» 
ohtain  Uh*  ^uiVm  itut  (-on«Iition>  as  \vr!L 

It  i*»  (  h*ar  tlia!  thr  rra^oninir  on  ihis  sul»j«Tt.  <o  far  a-  n-a-ion 
ha-  hct'ii  applii'il  to  it  at  all.  faiU  for  tin'  >ainc  na^on  lh.it  nio<.t 
-•M  iMln;;if'al  and  poIiii<al  r(*a<^onin'j  faiU.  Mrn  an*  imt  ihar  in 
thrir  own  minds  a>  to  th<*  natun*  of  UM-fulnr-s  —  thrv  ih»  not 
know  juxt  what  it  is  that  inili\iduaU.  or  tho^i-  aL'L'rr;:a!i'^  nf  jn- 
<!i\  IduaN  <alli'd  nation^,  an\  or  should  hr.  tr\  iuL'  X*>  attain  :  hrnii* 
fadui*'  in  thr  att»  nip:  to  sprtify  tli»'  niran-  of  attainiuL'  it.  In 
th**  r.i*r  unijrr  di^  ii— inii  th«*  v\u\  of  nature  i^  rontiniiallv  mn- 
founihd  with  tin*  mil  of  man.  'I'hr-«'  »iiiU  an-  totallv  d.tT«r»*nt. 
Ilf-ni «'  wi-  -h«»uld  i'\p««  t  to  tlnd  that  tin*  mt-an**  of  attainin;:  lh«-m 
an*  ditri-nrit.  and  tin-  i<  what  wt*  «lo  tlnil.  Natun*.  -«•  far  a-  thf 
j>nK«>-  of  natural  m  Jim  linn  n*v«aN  h«r  «h"-iL'iK  (and  wi*  ht-n* 
sfH-ak  of  di-i^'H  tiiriirativrly,  sin<«'  tlun*  is  no  ♦•\id«iu'«»  of  d«»- 
lihi-mtr  inttnt )  aim««  to  ailapt  orLMni-m-^  nion*  an«l  mon*  i  om- 
pl«t«l\  ti»  tln'ir  finironmmt  —  to  mak«*  it  intrtM^ini'ly  dirVn  ult 
for  ri'latid  varit-tir-.  to  ari-**  whiih  arr  hrttiT  adaplid  —  t!:f  t^^st 
of  tht'ir  d«i:r««*  of  ai!aptatii>n  luiipj  tlnir  al»ilit\  to  -ur\:\i*  in 
( omjwtitiitn.  So  far  a-  I  am  awan\  iion-M-ntitiit  n.itiirt-  fm- 
plii\^  p!ra-urr  and  pain  a-  nuan*,  hut  nr\iT  *«.  k-  tin m  a-*  i-nd-. 
Pain,  or  tin*  <\p«rtation  '^f  pain,  warn^  animaN  *^i  daiiji  r  to 
t*:«ir  li\«-i  and  pr«»m[it-  th.«ni  to  ^.ii-k  fiHul  wlun  huiiL'r\.  an  I 
}ii  III  i.  i^  a  *' u-tful  "  m»'an<  <»f  in^urini:  thi*  *ur\:\.i!  «'f  th* 
in«ii\idual.  PltM-un-.  or  tin*  antit-:i*a!:«tn  of  pliM^nn,  iip-vpt* 
t!i»m  ti»  ••'•n-unn'  t"''»-ir  food  whi-n  fmiiid.  aii^i  t«i  -«■••!%  »'Mt'«  T-r 

t' «•  [itirpo f  Itpt 'i'liLT    -  h»'n«  ••  pl*a-'ir«-  i-  a  "  u*tftil  "  ituMp-s 

•  •f  in-»jr;iiL'  t'.«-  -iMvixal  of  t' «•  ii'dixidual  and  ^f  t':'-  rj, ... 
\\\i\  initli-r  I'!'  t-i:!*'  n««r  pain  an-  *^(  tl'«'  *liL'!:tt'-t  x.t'jf  to 
natun*  ;i-  ••nd*.  iiifri-  stirvi\al  and  prrjM-tuation  i-  all  ^ho 
-. .  I  -.  TIm'  ai'u  of  man.  on  thi*  other  hand.  i*.  or  >}iouId  h*-,  tlie 
maximum  output  of  hiippili«'ss.     With  t'luls  so  distinrt  it  is  in* 
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evitable  that  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  attain  them  must  be 
distinct.  If  all  we  seek  is  survival,  nature's  methods  will  serve 
our  purpose,  but  if  we  seek  happiness,  we  must  devise  very  dif- 
ferent ones. 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  were  modern  competitive  ideals 
realized,  the  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  would 
tend  to  deteriorate,  rather  than  to  improve,  the  human  breed  — 
to  destroy,  rather  than  to  develop,  intelligence  and  character.  In 
Chapter  6  notice  has  been  taken  of  several  influences  thus 
tending  to  race  deterioration.  A  more  potent  influence  still, 
threatens,  due  directly  to  competition.  This  influence  has  Jittlc 
if  any  effect  upon  adjustability  since  that  quality  is  developabb- 
solely,  or  at  least  principally,  through  education;  neither  is  ii 
materially  concerned  with  health;  but  upon  the  other  determi- 
nants of  efficiency  of  conversion  its  effects  must  of  necessity  bo 
marked. 

It  is  universallv  observed  and  universallv  conceded  that  com- 
petition  results  in  widespread  poverty.  Now,  the  effort  of  the 
enlightened  ooininunitics  of  to-day  is  to  make  competition  fair, 
i.  e.,  to  make  (»ac']i  iiidividiiars  success  in  tlio  world  depend  upon 
his  own  intrinsic  (jualitics,  and  not  upon  accidents  of  birth  or 
station.  Success  in  tliis  clTort  to  give  every  individual  a  fair 
clianco  means  that  ihosi^  wliosc  intrinsic  (|ualities  are  not  such  as 
to  make  tluMn  suocccd  in  competition  will  tend  more  and  more, 
through  failure,  to  sink  into  the  })ooror,  less  educated  and  less 
fortunate  class,  while  those  wh(»se  qualities  are  such  as  to  lead  to 
success  will  tend  to  hecome  prosperous  and  wealthy.  Xow,  what 
are  the  intrinsic  qualilirs  which,  on  the  average,  tend  to  increase 
a  man's  chanci*  of  success  in  the  modern  struggle  for  wealtii 
and  op])ortunity ?  They  are  (1)  Intelligence,  ('^M  Will,  and 
(.'>)  Egotism.  11ie  third  (jualily  is  seldom  seriously  lacking  in 
any  individual  —  hence  it  is  not  likely  to  he  a  critical  factor. 
But  if  these  are  the  (jualitics  wliicli  tend  to  success,  those  which 
tend  to  failure  must  he  (1)  rninlelligence,  (*2)  Lack  of  will, 
and  (3)  Altruism:  and  it  is  these,  ])articularly  the  first  two, 
which  —  so  far  as  com|)etition  ddermines  their  distribution  — 
will  t(^nd  to  hecome  th(^  chara(teii>iirs  of  the  ])oorer  classes, 
l^ut  the  poorer  and  h'-s  educatrd  clashes  —  as  all  students  of 
socioh^gy  admit  —  are  the  \ery  onc<  which  hreed  the  fastest  — 
they  are  the  classes  which  contiihiitc  the  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  each  succeeding  i:cncral  ion.  As  men  and  women 
become  pros])crou>  they  hrc<'d  nmrc  -lowly.  Hence  if  we  divide 
society  into  a  prosperous  slow-hrceding,  and  a  less  prosperous 
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fa-t-l»nM'(]in^  cIm'^'^.  ainl  li\  LnM"n;r  all  iin'ii  a  fair  chaiUM',  t«*iul 
to  liMjit<»  tin*  int<*lli;:«'iit  ami  jM»t«*nt  in  tin*  tir-t  r\\\<<,  and  th«* 
nnintrlli^'i'ii!  ainl  imjmtmi  in  tlu*  H*<nn«l.  ra<M*  <l«*!rri<>ration  i-^ 
in«'\ilahli'.  >inri'  <ai  !i  ;:iij«ration  will  Ik*  rrrniil«'«l  in  niiK'h 
;:r»"atiT  ilr^ni*  fn»iii  i!ir  -itnnil  tla^-  than  fn»ni  tin*  first.  As 
rr-iilt«*  pn»\r.  innlrr  curnjMtitiVf  tnn«liti<»ns,  tin*  nii'mlMTs  of  lln* 
si'rnn«l  rla--  arr  tlion,.  h.-t  lii!»-il  t«>  ^iir\i\<*.  arnl  tlii««  «li'*.piti*  tln-ir 
liiLiinT  <l«'ath  rat**  —  l»ut  tlifv  an*  not  t'lo-^i-  hi-^t  titt*-*!  to  |»ri)- 
t]\nr  a  happy  cnniniiiniy.  Iltinr  tin*  r<»tMp«ti!i\i'  pron-.-ij*  of  tlio 
siir\ival  of  llif  titl«'»t  tf»  >nrvi\«'  n'>ult-  in  tlj*'  ^iirvi\al  of  the 
nntitl«-t  to  priHlurr  h.ippinr— i.  \Vi*  may  <all  tlii^  tin-  hiii-  of  ihr 
sunu'tl  of  tlir  itii'tw  jn  ft  n(.  if  tin*  ppK-«*>-  of  ra«-<'  <l«l«Tioration 
iiii]»li«''l  l»y  till-  law  wrn*  p«rmitt««l  to  [»ror«'iMl  in«litinitfl\,  tlio 
liuiiian  l»ni«l  wniihl  raj»i«ll\  n'tro;,'ra«li*  ti»\Nanl  tin*  -iinian  l»'V«'l, 
f«»r  iln"  rir«M  t-  of  >nr!i  a  pnur--  an*  cumiilaliv**  or  a«  o  I«ralivi», 
an«l  in  a<*»i  l«TatiM'  pnMr««M*;  tlir  nio-t  pn»n<»inM«''l  »  TTt-rl*  ap» 
onlv  a  rn.iU'T  ''f  linn*.  Thi^  priuf--  ha-  litlh*  rir-»  t  upon 
l.i'tr*;  or  n«'ti!^,  or  iip«'!i  altriii-^ni.  anil.  in«!r.-.|,  •^sali  •  iTt-rt  a*'  it 

lia<  n|Hin  tl  »•  latt»  r  «jnalii\    i-»  l' 1   ral'nT  than   ha«!.      In   tinirs 

}»a-t  tin*  rai '•  h.i-  •••♦•!i  pii»t«Tl«MJ  irum  \]\*-  »'\  jj  iiT««  t-*  «!•■-<  nh*'!,  hy 
t!i»*  iinivfr-al  pr«\.il«  in  ••  ••f  po\«Tt\  aihl  p«Hir  «'«lnrati'in.  Tlit' 
inti'llJL'rnt  an«l  il  «•  iinini«  llii:«  Fit,  tin*  -tn«nL'  an«l  th«'  \\«Mk-«  ilh-«l 
)i.i\«',  nil  t!:«'  a\«  r. I •_'••,  iHt-n  L- I't  in  t!.«'  p««»n-r,  fa'«t-hp'««liii'^ 
r!a-- ;  «»n!v  a  fi\«'i«t!  Uw  .  a-  mIt-ii  inmiiiprt*  nt-*  a-*  imt.  tinilm:; 
lln'ir  way  iiit-i  t':«*  ojr.r.-nt,  ar'-t^t  r.ifr.  -j-iw -hn  ♦■•hiiL'  •la--. 
Tlni-  (!:«•  \«  rv  nni\«T-.i!  t\  nf  pn\i  rt\  in  thr  jM-t,  an«!  th«* 
pn'-«  II.  •'  in  t?  •■  p"'  HI*  «  I.I--  -  «'l"  an  *\*  n  «pi"ta  "'f  th«'  in!-  Iliji-nt 
an«!  p"t«nt  )i.i-  pr'-\«  nt«"«l  t'-  ^  -niirM-  nf  r.u  •■  «l-i«T:'ir.iti'«n.  It 
i'  oii'\    in   T' ' «  lit   tiiin'^,  with   thi'  a-'x*  i;t   nf   iini\f!-.il  <-<!ii<  .ition 

all'!     t!r    np.   MMIJ     nf    .HI     aiMT'M'h     tn    im;':|!     • 'pi  tnlT  I. ' :  i  t  \  .    til.lt     lh»* 

«  ♦'"i  .  1  \\i'  l:;i\«-  |Hi;!it..|  M'jt  t.  lui-  to  i.'i'ii"  iritn  i  •;»«  f  .jf  ii  ill.  To 
n*  "iMmI  •/••  it  \\''n!;t  ;!'•.''-'  rj:^  »-«j-..r!\  n!  i'5<;»":tuirt  \  w** 
••  ■>»  .i'"'!>!'  pn\<  rt\.  nr  •  '*♦■  li.j-i    t^  •■  •    \!-  nn  ■•!?••  -  ■•.\   an*!  f  i-t 


!.»■  I  .':i!_:    t  '.l--!  -     l.'^nn     *..! !•  \   V    i'    ■.!•"     T    • 
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t'.«  <  "iiipft'iit  aiiij  tin-  iiii  nnn»'ti-nt.  Sn  f.ir  a-  I  ri.  aw. in',  nn 
pr.n  ■  •  .il  lint''"!  ni"  i!.!:?^^  t'  "-  ha-  a-  \tt  !••  -  ri  -'uji'-ti*-'. 
!•!  *  •  <■!  t.it  inn  w  M  i»i  -i!\.-  t' ••  ••!i«!.  Ififfp-nii'  to  ra- ♦■--N'trtli* 
w:i'  ii'it  pi.iM  aM\  « 'm--  IP  t' •  <  «  •'  i»!':tiM\  'in  pm^i  nr  li* «  ri-.i*.- 
it-  rati'  i»f  l»i"'i  •liij.  Intil  "'iii!*  ..'•.»■  p  .!».•'. 1  i-  -i:  jji-tftl,  «•• 
iM:-t    !••  j.ir-!    t'n    a?'"'  t  "ii    i-f    i«»\.r?\     -v-'f    a-    t!:*-    nnlv    jn-l 

p"  .■.:\     J.ir   tl'i-   -«')ir f    r.i '<  _■•  p«  r  n  •. .      Thi-    n;a\    !»••    tin- 

;iTT.i  'i.il'-'-.  hiit  it-  atT.i'iiii:.  p.t  '.-  .ii  ■•  i-t  wnftli  at tffiipt in.:.  «n«i 
:  •"  ?;  •♦    ittainahh-,  th«  n  tht»  <h  t«  i  i"i.it  ■••n  nf  thr  raM*  liv  thr  s^-Iih.*- 
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tion  of  the  incompetent  is  probably  destined  to  proceed,  unless 
by  natural  or  artificial  means  a  thoroughgoing  inequality  of  op- 
portunity is  established.  Developed  capitalism  indeed  destroys 
equality  of  opportunity,  as  is  obvious  at  the  present  day.  Hence 
this  source  of  race-degeneracy  is  scarcely  a  danger  any  longer; 
but  by  thus  banishing  the  menace  of  degeneracy,  capitalism  will 
have  destroyed  the  best  ideal  of  the  modern  competitive  system 

—  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity.  No  lover  of  justice  can  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  solution  of  the  dilemma,  yet  if  poverty 
cannot  be  abolished  there  is  no  other. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  effect  on  public  education  of  com- 
petition since  even  by  the  laissez  fairs  theorists  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  leaving  the  education 
of  the  people  to  the  unguidod  beneficence  of  nature.  They  are, 
to  be  sure,  convinced  that  as  regards  most  factors  in  the  welfare 
of  society,  nature  is  beneficent  and  should  be  "  let  alone  "  to 
work  out  its  own  ends,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  benefi- 
cence appears  to  desert  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  domain 
of  education,  and  hence  society,  by  deliberate  effort,  must  pro- 
vide for  it.     Competition,  of  course,  trains  men  in  many  things 

—  in  particular  it  teaclies  tliom  how  to  get  the  best  of  their 
fellows;  developing  quickness  of  intellect  to  be  sure,  but  at  the 
same  time  fostering  dishonesty,  suspicion,  and  otiier  egotistic 
traits.  Tliore  is  no  community  in  which  such  characteristics  are 
not  sufficiently  (level opod.  As  no  one  proposes  to  return  to  the 
system  of  education  ])rovi(lo(l  by  nature,  however,  we  need  not 
discuss  the  subject.  It  is  in  operation  wherever  barbarism 
prevails. 

The  v^ystem  of  public  scho<^>ls,  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  laissrz  faiir,  all  euliirhtened  states  have  adopted,  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  of  modern  societv  toward 
its  own  betterment.  \V(»  have  already  y^ointed  out  some  of  the 
defects  of  that  system  —  due  to  the  self-perpetuating  power  of 
dogma.  These  defects  and  many  (Others,  however,  may  he  in 
time  eliminated  by  the  delilx^ati*  a])])lication  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  community  —  whereas  if  h^ft  to  themselves  —  or  to 
nature  —  there  would  he  little  ])ros])e(t  of  improvement. 

*Second  :  As  the  life  of  man  should  he  divided  between  pro- 
ducti(m  and  consumption,  his  desires  should  he  adapted  to  both 
these  classes  of  acts  and,  other  thinirs  hinng  equal,  the  system 
which  hn^eds  the  most  satisfaction  in  work  and  in  recreation  will 
be  th(*  best  one. 

In  promoting  adjustability  as  it  affects  production,  the  capital- 
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istic  >v>tt'in  Ims  no  a«l\aiit:it:'*?^.  It  (1<h»s  not  tend  to  roconcil** 
iiM'ii  to  rxrrsHJvi'  lal»<»r  or  to  <  nati'  in  th<'ni  a  taste  for  it.  It 
niak«'s  in'itlnT  P'tro>|M><  tion  nor  anti*  ipation  pleasing.  In  the 
(Ir^^rrr  in  wliich  it  <liMouraL'»-  Iiojm-  ami  tani»*<  aspiration  it  is 
sin'rr»»v;fn|  in  ppMlm  in^^  n'-i;:nati«»n  —  a  n*««i;:nation  too  fro- 
«|Urntl\  rynical.  So  far  as  thi^  ailapt*i  tlir  lalM»n»r*j<  fl«sin»s  to 
in«'\  itaM*'  i-<nnlitioii>  it  aii<.'nH'nts  tin*  «'llirirn<v  nf  (•«niv«Tsion. 
W  lirn-  impltji.sint  romlition**  an*  incvitail^Ii*  it  is  JM-ttiT  to  Ih» 
n'<i;inr<|  than  not  n'-ii:nril.  Imt  \\!mt«*  tiny  an*  not  ini'vital>l«\ 
n-iiL'nati<»n  i>»  \nu\,  ^ino»  it  inhiluts  tli**  s«*an  li  for.  Jin<l  ap[»lirn- 
fiorj  of,  rrnn<lir>.  i)\\r  of  tin*  fonnnonr<.t  an<l  liilt«'n>t  rrititisnia 
of  tlio<i'  ulio,  tlironi^li  a^ritation.  ni'k  ii  liappi«T  i-oinlition  for 
mankiihl  is  that  th<'V  niake  mm  ili^Miti-ifHMl  with  th<*ir  lot  in 
lifr.  Sih  h  rriiiri^m  i^  «piiti*  nnn*asomihh*.  Witli  th**  knowl- 
oiIlti'  at  pn*Mrit  availahh*  the  nnph'a^ant  conditions  of  produc- 
tion uliith  [>P'\ail  an*  nttf  im-vitald*' ;  henc**  it  i-^  not  wril  that 
th«'  lalMiDT  ••honhl  !»«•  «.ati-tiril  with  his  non-H«»lf-suj»[M»rtin;:  lift*. 
If  hr  i<  >ati.*»li<<l,  he  <houM  1>«*  nuide  unsatisfifui.  To  sle«»p 
w«ll  at  ni;:ht  is  a  poor  ;:oal  for  amhition.  TIh*^'  who  ilii» 
>lirp  hrttiT.  A  nation  who^*  olgrct  is  the  mavinmm  output  of 
happin«'^«-  ha>»  no  phiir  in  its  i-fonomy  for  individuaN  who  an» 
** -ati-fi'd  *'  to  hi'  nidiap[»y,  anv  mop-  tlian  an  en;:im*«T  wh<i!*n 
ohjirt  i^  thf  maxinnim  L'rn«Tation  of  strain  ha**  a  plait*  for 
hoili'r-«  \\hi«h  Mir  **  <ati^ti«'d '*  to  lon^ume  <«>;il  without  pr»x1ur- 
iiiL'  -t'-am.  What  u-«tfid  rnd  i-  to  !•«•  ^uh<«TvtMJ  if  tlie  fon-M**  nn* 
chan  li  friMi!  th**  Mihhrrn'*-*.  only  to  In*  n*plai*ed  hv  a  plantation 
of  hiiirian  \ri:rtahl»-  ? 

TIm-  •  tTirt  of  « oiiipitition  on  adju-^tahility  a^  it  atTtrt*  eon- 
^nmpti•'n  »annot  hf  d«i'mt'd  l»''n«'l!i  lal.  Tin*  din*  con^-jpn-ne***; 
of  failiir**  in  the  --iruL'L'l*'  fi»r  ♦•\i*t«'nrr  till  m«-n*'i  mind-  uitli 
nii-«j:\  niiT.  •vm  ul.m  t's.-v  an-  ppt-^piToiiK,  Ijanntiiii:  tin*  hour'* 
of  ftlii\.ifi"n  t'f  l!io-i'  i'nLML'«'d  in  tin-  tiiTM-  -trJii:i:I»*  to  a\«Hd 
thiiii.  '!'':•■  .'i-irt'  f«»r  « '•i!ip«'t.'?ii  *•  ae.il  indf  |Hnd«'n«  i-  i**  th«'  h*>\>** 
nt"  t*"..'  !iian\  It  i-  tin-  P'.'li.Miion  ^f  tlii-  f«*w  :  and  -\u  !i  a  1m»|>«', 
f.in  \«  r  di'f«ri««l.  ;ini!  Ia|»-!ii:^'  into  h«»p«  I'-^-n- •«•»  nnh«'r  tliaT)  n"i- 
i^'Mati"!!  ;i-  t!!i.«'  L'"«'-  oil.  mak»'t!i  -:«  k  t).«-  In-art  of  tin*  inulti- 
tUi!»'.  'I  !;«'  t ••n«'»:iii j'5 i<»!j  nf  a  f.  w  in  !'■••  yt*\w  of  ••\in«»n««ump- 
ti«»ii  iii\i'l'. •  -  '  '••  I  «'!i-in'!pt  mil  i.!'  f'  .•  iti.inv  in  tl:«*  /•»n»'  of  und«  r- 
eoii-imipt i"M.  .md  t**'i-  -ant»'  ••v^ti  !m  w't.  !i  Hiak««»  iM'nnan»'nt  th«* 
flr-^t  iii.d.i-.  i' .■  -.  r.iiid  jMrniam'iit  a!-o.  T!  at  wliirh  -••«  nrfs  to 
tin*  u«.rtl:\  t' •  :r  \v..i'tl-,  mtuh"!  *.^«-:r  im»\i  rt\  to  thf  p^ior.  It 
is  i«!l«-  to  -a\  t' ••!•  i-  pl«nt\  »»f  pih.im  at  thi*  top  and  t"  point 
to  i-olatrd  rxainp!' «  *^f  m»n  \0io  have  mail**  tlieir  way  then*  — 
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often  by  devious  methods.  There  is  just  as  much  room  at  the 
bottom,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  competition  insures  that 
it  shall  be  occupied.  It  is  not  the  desires  of  the  few  at  the  top, 
but  that  of  the  many  who  are  far  from  the  top  which  must  be 
fulfilled  if  the  happiness  output  of  the  community  is  to  be  pos- 
itive. The  necessity  which  competition  imposes  of  becoming 
independent  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  suffer  ceaseles? 
struggle,  implants  in  men's  minds  a  fierce  desire  for  money,  and 
they  ceaselessly  strive  to  attain  it.  They  usually  fail,  but 
whether  they  fail  or  succeed  in  their  search  for  money,  they  lose 
in  their  search  for  happiness,  for  win  or  lose  they  are  never 
satisfied.  This  money-lust,  which  is  but  a  form  of  avarice,  is 
becoming  the  besetting  sin  of  modem  life.  It  is  a  taste  neither 
simple  nor  adaptable  and  it  seems  to  preclude  variety.  It  is 
hard  to  satiate,  and  satiable  only  at  the  expense  of  others,  for 
under  competition  there  are  few  ways  of  acquiring  wealth  ex- 
cept by  attaining  a  position  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  share 
in  what  labor  produces  without  sharing  in  the  labor,  or  sharing 
in  it  in  an  insignificant  degree.  To  accomplish  this  is  what  the 
world  calls  success,  and  the  groat  success  of  one  means  the  great 
failure  of  many.  Wealth  does  not  fall  from  the  moon.  Hence 
if  there  arc  those  in  the  communitv  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  more  labor  tlian  they  perform,  it  can  only  be  because  in  the 
same  communitv  there  are  tliose  wlio  can  avail  themselves  of 
less  than  they  perform.  The  working  class(»s  feel  this,  though 
by  the  vagueness  of  the  prevailing  morality  it  is  concealed  from 
their  understanding.  Tlu\v  feel  convinced  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  such  inequality,  though  they  cannot  answer  the 
current  so})liistrics  which  prove  that  as  it  originates  in  inalien- 
able rights  it  must  he  right  —  it  is  legal  and  hence  it  is  just. 
This  tends  to  breed  in  tlie  minds  of  the  ])oor  envy,  or  at  least 
sus})icion,  and  tlie  response  of  the  rich  is  distrust.  Such  qual- 
ities do  not  ])roniote  a  liigh  etlici(»ncy  of  conversion,  and  the 
alienation  of  classes,  howevcT  jiroduced,  is  evidence  of  an  un- 
economic attitu(1(»  of  mind. 

rerha|)s  n<itliing  illustrates  bettcT  how  uneconomic  a  taste 
mon(\v-lu>t  is  than' its  failure  to  give  happiness,  even  to  those 
who  have  attained  wealtli  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  nor  is 
there  any  ])ett(T  illustration  of  the  popular  confusion  regardinix 
the  goal  of  society  than  the  frecjucnt  citation  of  this  failure  to 
justify,  instead  of  t(^  condemn,  the  system  wliich  produei^s  it. 
Wh(>n  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  })resent  system  breeds  misorv 
among  th(»  poor,  there  are  those  who  aj)pear  to  think  that  the 
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criticiiJin  Timsos  its  forop  hocauw  it  mav  Iw  shown  that  it  hroedw 

* 

ini>»»Tv  ainoni:  the  rich  also.  Thov  tc»ll  us  tliat  wealth  onlv 
h'luU  to  anxiety  ami  care  —  that  the  capitalist  carries  a  h<»avier 
hurHcii  than  th«'  lahnrer  —  that  despite  his  ricln's  lie  cannot  Im? 
happv.  fnr  tlu*  cans  of  wealth  an^  more  irksome  than  the  pri- 
vatiorjs  nf  poxtTtv;  hU<h  is  tlie  law  of  c«)in[M'nsation.  W'hn  has 
not  liranl  thi<  >traii;:e  ph'a  advanciMJ  as  evi(I<*nce  of  the  inherent 
jii-titi'  of  the  pnvailin^  c^mdition  of  thin^'>?  Yet  if  it  he  true, 
thru  i"*  the  prt"iciit  >ystci!i  ijouhly  damned.  If  tho*^'  whose  rate 
of  ron-umptioii  i<  t«M>  hi^di  are  as  unhap[>y  as  thos4*  whon*  rate 
i-  ton  Inw  it  hut  accentuates  the  inju>tic<'  of  the  prevailin^f 
iiiHMjiial  di'^trihution.  It  is  unfair  to  lM)th  parti«»s  and  only 
«  rMj)|ia'»i/.«<  the  nei'd  of  <Mpuil  <listrihution.  The  oidy  pos«»ihle 
iHii.iit  of  a  hi|:h  rate  of  consumption  is  the  happim^^is  it  may 
\i«M,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  fails  «»ven  in  this.  Tliis  is 
-tnmL'i'  ju^tificatimi.  Mis^'ry  cannot  conifx'nsate  for  mis4^ry. 
Only  ha[»pine>s  can  compensate  for  mi«*4»ry,  as  every  man  can 
learn  fmrn  a  •iimpie  in^^jwctiou  of  hi^^  own  mind.  ('<»uld  it  1m» 
'^hown  that,  un<ler  the  pn'H'iit  system,  the  happiness  of  the  rich 
w;!-*  >o  ^.Teat  as  to  more  than  corn|H'nsite  for  the  uiduippiiie-i-j  of 
tl'"  ptior,  it  miL'ht  alTord  ju-tilicntion  of  the  ^y^-tem,  hut  if,  in 
-pit'*  of  thi'ir  hi;:h  rat«»  r»f  c*>n-»umption.  tlie  rich  are  not  happy, 
it  Imt  empha^^i/j's  how  ill  adapted  is  th<'  coniiM'titive  sv^.teru  to 
thf  r«  <pjir»inent-5  of  luiman  nature. 

It  I-  nnue('o*»Hary  hen*  to  emphasi/e  the  |>iM^r  econoniv  of  con- 
\er-iorj  ifi\«»lvrd  in  lu\urii>u<  ta^'tts.  'Die  evil*,  of  f\e»-H<i\t»  lux- 
urv  are  a  familiar  suhject  of  di*»cus<ion.  While  <urh  eviK  nuiy 
n«»t  he  coiitined  to  the  comjH'titive  >y*.tem.  thev  are  in-^eparahle 
frMiii  any  condition  involvin;r  ^»reat  iiuipialit\  in  the  di-trihu- 
ti«>n  of  \v«'alth.  for,  ji^  wa>  Ioul'  •'ince  rem.irkeil.  it  i^  l.unuin 
nature  that  irn  rea<«'  of  ap}M'tite  ^h«»uld  irr^u  h\  what  it  f«-eds 
on.  Ilen.i-  they  are  in^rparahh*  from  tin-  ri.ni|H'titi\e  >y-«te!n. 
( '••nipt  tit'^n.  indeed,  cann«»t  U'  cn'ditfd  \\ith  anv  tendency  to 
pr«»fii«>t»-  adjii-^t.ihility.  It*»  inevitalde  M-pMratinn  nf  >4xi.ty  into 
( la-*e-  ha-*  the  mntrary  etT«H't.  for  it  hn'ed««  d«>ire«i  in  all  <las»ie< 
wlii«  h  it  i  .inn*»t  •.ati>fv. 

Tlw  f  tT,.,  t  "f  <  MfiijM'tition  upon  th*-  health  of  a  <onimunity  is 
a<l  H'»u  !• -'l'*  d  tn  he  !»ad.  The  -^triin.  atixietv.  and  uiuer- 
t.t;rt\  "f  'iff  u«ar-  nut  thi'  ner\"U*  -^N-t'Ti..  and  pnixin**  many, 
I  \'  n  "(  t^e  f«\v.  hi-un*  hour-i  \nu«h*iaf«  d  tn  tin-  axera^'e  man. 
T' •  « .ii»Mali-t  !-.  if  an\thinL^  W'»r-«-  «»tT  than  the  lahnnT  in  thi< 
partiiidar,   and    fretpiently   trades    h<alth    for   wealth — a  poor 
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bargain  for  a  business  man,  since  it  sacrifices  the  greater  value 
to  obtain  the  less. 

Third :  It  is  obvious  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  increased  by  the  acts  of  man,  although  their  accessi- 
bility can.  Resources  created  by  man  are  not  natural,  but  arti- 
ficial. But,  though  natural  resources  cannot  be  increased  by 
man  they  may  easily  be  diminished.  The  effect  of  competition 
upon  utility  in  diminishing  them  we  may  estimate  more  readily 
after  a  consideration  of  its  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  con- 
sumption and  upon  population  has  been  examined,  since  it  is 
upon  these  factors  that  it  depends.  We  sliall  therefore  defer 
discussion  of  this  element  to  page  405. 

Fourth :  Passing  to  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  non-sentient  factor  —  of  machinery  —  in  produc- 
tion, we  at  once  encounter  that  whicli  most  economists  agree  is 
the  strongest  claim  of  capitalism  to  beneficence.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wage  system  under  competition  has  led  to  produc- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Huge  factories  have  displaced  the  small 
workshop  of  other  days,  and  in  every  variety  of  manipulation 
and  localization  the  division  of  labor  has  adaj)tcd  modes  of  pro- 
duction to  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Now  under  compe- 
tition, other  things  bein^jf  equal,  that  individual,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration will  succeed  in  lii*xliest  degree  —  will  make  the 
greatest  profits  —  which  can  produce  most  cheaply;  hence  those 
who  receive  the  profits  will  l)e  stimulated  to  introduce  labor- 
saving  machinery  into  tlicir  operations,  because  they  may  there- 
by dispense  with  the  wages  ol  laborers,  since  a  machine  which 
will  do  the  work  of  ten  men  when  operated  by  one,  will  obvi- 
ously disp(Mise  with  nine  men.  Tlius  j)roduction  is  cheapenetl, 
not  directly  l>y  dis|)cnsing  with  labor,  but  by  dispensing  with 
laborers  employed  in  a  given  operation,  and  liberating  their  labor 
80  that  it  may  be  eni|)h)yed  in  other  oj)erations.  The  stimulus 
to  this  mode  of  increa>ing  the  ellieiency  of  production  is  justly 
represented  by  economists  as  a  very  eU'ectual  one,  since  the  desire 
for  wealth  in  all  men  is  strong,  and  is  not  less  strong  am<mg 
capitalists  than  among  other  cla<>es  of  the  community.  Hence 
if  the  reward  of  ca{)italists,  whetlier  laboring  or  non-laboring,  is 
made  a  direct  function  of  their  succe-s  in  introducing  nuichinerv 
into  production,  their  zeal  and  iniicnuitv  will  be  assiduouslv  di- 
rected  to  that  end.  The  ()j)inions  of  economists  on  this  point  are 
well  represented  in  the  words  of  Mill,  who  says: 
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"  Wo  hnvo  o1»**«'rv«*<l  thnt.  a»  n  frfiifral  nilo,  tho  himinrss  of  li fi» 
is  U*tt4T  iMTforriHMl  wh<*n  tln»s<»  wlm  hnvi*  an  iiiuiK'tliatr  ifit^'n'^it 
in  it  an*  Ii'ft  tn  tak«»  tli<-ir  own  coupm-,  uncontrollcil  «'ith«T  by  tho 
Tiian4iat4'  of  tho  law  or  l».v  th«*  nioiMIin^  i*f  any  (xihlio  fun<*ti<iti:try. 
Tho  (MTHon,  <»r  nomo  of  tlio  jhtsohs,  whi»  *\*t  t\w  work,  an*  liki*Iy 
to  1m»  lH»ttor  ju<l>r<*«  than  the  Kov'Tninent  of  tlw^  moans  of  attaining 
tho  partiouhir  end  at  wliirh  th«y  aim.  Won*  w«*  to  hii|iimis4*.  what 
is  not  Very  pn»hahlo,  that  the  pivommont  has  jmi>s<*sm*<I  ity^-lf  of  the 
U'^t  kno\vlo<lp*  whi<*h  ]ia*l  !m*<-ii  ao<|uin-«l  up  to  a  >fiv«*n  timo  hy 
tho  |M'r<ons  most  ^ki^o<l  in  th«*  iH'oupation;  *-von  thm,  tho  imli- 
vjiinal  jijn'TitH  hav<»  so  miioh  Ktn»npT  ami  mon-  <iin"<*t  an  inton"*t 
in  tho  ro**ult.  that  tlio  nnvins  an*  far  inon*  liki-ly  to  be  im|»rovotl 
an<l  |H'rfoot4'<l  if  l«'ft  to  th**ir  nn«*i»ntn>no<l  eh<iin'.*'  * 

liot  ns  arkno\vloi];:<»  that  oompotition  hy  this  !n<x1»»  of  inoroa?*- 
in^  th«'  ot1i(  irnrv  of  |>ro«luotion  has  »itron;:  rhiinw  tn  approval 
nn<I,  so  far  a*;  its  irnniodiato,  pro\imat«»  oinl*  an*  roinirnoiL 
afTonIs  an  o\<ollont  !n«jins  of  attaininL'  th^ni.  N<\i'rtht  h -.^  ur 
Tnn««t  not  forirt't  that  all  moans  mn-t  ho  jiiiIl'«'«I  hy  tluir  /"^f/  — 
not  thrir  jtirtuil  rtTort  — in  tho  attainmont  of  happinos«i.  lirtn'o 
if  it  ^hoiiM  app^-ar  that  th«»  ri*m«>ti*  otTi'tt>  of  compt'tition  in  thi'^ 
partirnlar.  n<iitrali/«*,  or  moro  than  ni-utralizo,  it-  imnn«iiat«*  «*f- 
fort<.  wi-  rannot  aj»provi»  tho  -iy^trm  on  th«'>«»  ;:ronn«l<.  W«*  -ihall 
pn-i«iit!v  mn^ijh'r  ^onio  of  th«*«'  innro  n'lnoto  otT«H  !««.  I^nt  U*- 
fnp'  h'avinL'  tho  prrM'nt  snhj«Ht.  it  shonM  hf  n'niarkr«l  tli.it  tho 
sann*  ^tinmlii>i  wh'ih  i>»  ><>  >tnMiix  in  in«liioinir  «apitali«Jt*  to  i?itr«»- 
(itu«'  lalHir--.a\  in-j  niarhinrry  into  |in>«lmtion  i-  npiallv  -tr«»nL'  in 
inJurini:  tinin  to  introilm-f  drxiirn  (li«.iL:n('<).  n«»t  to  *a\f  !.il>or. 
hut  to  proijurr  inferior  pn>«lurt*i.  'y\\\^  •^uhjn  t  is  -o  familiar 
to  i»\»r\on«'  an«l  hn-*  hrt-n  ^n  ofti*n  tnMtoil  hv  ••roni^mi-t*  tli.it  it 
U(MiM  Im-  slip  rtlu'Mi-  to  ililat*'  upon  it.  TIm  innuin.  rahh*  :nlul- 
t'TMtion-.  iiMpo^fup*^.  ami  »ln-at««  that  ar»-  »\i'r\  w '•»  r»'  ii:;mufa«- 
tuH'il  an«l  -<«!«1.  fio'i-  wofi.'.-n  nutm«*i:s  t<»  u.it»n'«l  -totk-*.  an* 
proilurt"  Mf  tlii-  -fmnhi"  to  ::ain.  Tl**  «!•  \'-l"p?tM-nt  of  itharw 
of  imijo-iition  ai'«l  \  urniptHiii.  lik«'  fh^t  of  hi'm  r  k'n«U  «'f  nift  hati- 
i*?p.  ain'liTat"--  .!«»  tint'  'jiM'K  i»n.  |t  i«  \^\\^  ,\  »;»«•  i  il  ««•.••  i-f  t' f 
pp»L'r«'--  of  an  art.  nml  thr  man  who  l,i\-  t^"-  f'^MT'-'at^.n  i»f  hU 
-'.111*-.*  hv  acluJTt  rat'n-j  ^UL';»r  with  -an«!.  *'V  -I't'iiir  a  tumio. 
•  Town*  it  hv  pur«  ha-ini:  .m  h-LM^Iattin*.  i»r  p«  r\' rtM»L'  p'lMn  ••pin- 
ion tliP'UL'h  t!  «'  p«»\\ir  of  th«'  pn  *<.  It  i-  •  '  irai  t«r'-t'r  ^^^  t!»o 
!'ti\s»:  f'lir-  I « Mfio'iii-t'i  that  for  ihi-  loii.'-T'-in  nf  thinj-  t**»'V 
l'a\r  no  r»i!!«''\  h'lt  ?>r«Mt  hini:.  T'ln-  ll-il-M  SiMfHi-r.  aft«*r 
point  iii'j  "'It  !i  .if'\  **(  tli«*-«*  pfoilth  t*  of  j-oiu  jH  tition.  i>h«..-r\o* : 

1  I*..liti.  al    K«^»nMiny;    Il«»ok   V.  Chup.    11. 
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"  As  for  remedy,  it  manifestly  follows  that  there  is  none  save 
a  purified  public  opinion.  When  that  abhorrence  which  society 
now  shows  to  direct  theft,  is  shown  to  theft  of  bjII  degrees  of  in- 
directness; then  will  these  mercantile  vices  disappear.  When  not 
only  the  trader  who  adulterates  or  gives  short  measure,  but  also 
the  merchant  who  overtrades,  the  bank-director  who  countenances 
an  exaggerated  report,  and  the  railway-director  who  repudiates  his 
guarantee,  come  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  genus  as  the  pick- 
pocket, and  are  treated  with  like  disdain;  then  will  the  morals  of 
trade  become  what  they  should  be. 

"  We  have  little  hope,  however,  that  any  such  higher  tone  of 
public  opinion  will  shortly  be  reached."  ^ 

We  agree  with  Spencer  that  if  we  must  wait  for  public  opinion 
to  remedy  this  condition,  the  prospect  is  far  from  encouraging. 
The  evil  is  a  growing,  not  a  diminishing,  one  and  has  vastly 
increased  since  Spencer  wrote.  New  forms  of  corruption  and 
imposture  develop  every  day.  Unorganized  public  opinion  such 
as  Spencer  appeals  to  cannot  check  it,  and  were  he  consistent  he 
would  have  made  no  appeal  to  it.  Why  should  he  attempt  arti- 
ficially to  influence  pul)lic  o])inion  to  condemn  sueli  evils  —  whv 
not  let  things  take  their  naturally  honcfioent  course?  Whv  will 
not  tliese  evils  roniodv  tli(Miis(4vos,  like  all  the  other  ills  which 
the  operation  of  natural  law  iueidentally  develops?  Why  shouhl 
the  Jau^^srz  fnirc  economist  a|)peal  to  unor«ranize(L  any  more  than 
to  organized,  public  opinion?  This  is  not  a  consistent  'Met 
alone  "  policy ;  it  is  not  evidence  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  benefi- 
cent drift. 

Fifth:  The  effect  of  the  competitive  syst(»m  upon  the  skill 
and  interest  of  labor  is  not  uniform.  Tliose  who  direct  are 
usually  interestcMl  in  th(»  ])roJits  to  he  made  and  hence  have  an 
inccMitive  to  apply  themselves  in  the  hiisiiiess  of  production  and 
to  obtain  the  maximum  pr«)(lu(tion  fnun  otJK'rs  at  the  minimum 
wa<re.  For  the  directive*  class  of  labor  then,  then*  is  incentive  to 
ap]>lication,  and  in  a  less  deirree  to  the  aiMpiisition  of  skill.  In- 
t(»rest  and  a])f)lication,  indeed,  will  lead  to  skill  even  if  no  delib- 
erate means  are  adopted  to  attain  it. 

To  the  executive  class  of  laborers,  however,  tlu^re  is  in  the  com- 
petitive system  hut  little  inc<'ntive  to  either  interest  or  skill ;  since 
normally  they  can  derive*  hut  little  advantaize  therefrom.  It  is. 
naturally,  the  ])ractice  of  the  caj)itali<t  to  convert  into  profit  anv 
increase  in  the  returns  from  labor  which  may  result  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  application  and  skill  of  his  employees.     Where  labor 
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is  iinorpinizod  thip  prnrtici*  is  alnio*t  universal,  and,  ini1«M»<l, 
wlirii  roin|M'tition  Ix'turrn  lapitalij^ts  is  \n'*'U  it  i-  ♦•-"^•ntijil  to 
tin*  niaint<*iiaiuv  of  any  prnlit  at  all,  for  k«"<*ii  (•*>in|Mtitioii  makes 
failun*  tin'  price  of  ht'iirNnlfine  <ni  the  part  of  «'ni[)lo\<'r'i.  Wher- 
ev«r  labor  is  orpnii/.nl,  liowexer,  aiifl  r<>!ii[M*titi«»n  in  snnu*  decree 
<liiiiinat(M],  the  iiitrntiNc  to  applitation  is  somewhat  inen'as^M), 
iMcau-^e  orirani/ation  (N»nf«*rs  tlu*  jH»wer  U[M)n  emph>v«*<'s  of  fore- 
iiiiT  tlieir  employi-rs  to  share  with  th<*m  the  incn'asiMl  return 
r«'>»iltin;:  from  increased  application.  Anionir  s<>m«*  lahor  orpm- 
i/;itions,  howcMT,  a  pidicv  is  adoptiMJ  which  mop*  than  olTs««t» 
till"*  incriitive  —  that  <»f  limitation  of  output  —  a  pratth-e  of 
liiiiitiiiL'  the  outy)ut  p4*r  capita  l)V  mutual  a;rn*ement  anions'  lal»or- 
cr-«.  Tills  poliry  is  a<h»pti'<l  in  order  to  di^trihute  opportunity 
fnr  work  more  uniformly  amon;,^  memlM*r^  of  tin*  oru'ani/ation. 
It  iniTi-a^"!  the  nunuu  (•o>t,  hut  not  nec«'«*>arilv  the  hifntr  ro>t  of 
<  ommnditif<.  It  is  [larticuhirly  frctpient  where  the  >\>t«'m  of 
j»i«Mi-\\ork  jirevails  and  i**  adoptcfl  to  otNet  the  jioliiy  of  cni- 
pln\rrs  (»f  dimini-iiini:  the  pric«*  paid  jw-r  pinf  \\>  thi»  >kill  am! 
appiiiation  of  cm}doM'fs  and  the  inlnMJurtion  of  machinery 
i'UMhh*  th»*  produrtion  p<*r  capita  to  imrra-c.  It  is  >imply  a 
Tin  t!i«'d  of  fori  inir  the  tMnphiM-r  U\  fop'L'o  part  of  \\\<  pn»tit  for 
thf  h»'ntfit  of  hi--  rniph»v«M-«i.  Tin'  t'tfi-c  t  of  the  polirv  of  limita- 
ti'»n  nf  output  upo!i  tilt'  ♦•tVnit'Ury  of  production  will  d«p»'nd  upon 
t!:«*  d»i:n«*  t«>  ul>i<li  it  i*  rarrittj.  If  rarrird  ht-vond  a  certain 
}««»iui  it  uill  im  hmm*  tli**  hd»nr  co^.t  a>  well  as  the  n)t'n«v  to>t  »»f 
pr^'diu  t  i«»n.  Ni\«rtii«'h-*^.  as  \\»'  ^liall  pre*;«*ntlv  *i«'e,  tin*  rtT«-rt  of 
-III  li  a  p<»lirv  on  thr  I'lVHirnrv  <»f  tnn>umpti«tn  i»»,  in  L'«n«'ral,  so 
«\.»ll«fit  tliat  it  iimrc  than  ofT-rts  any  lo<^  n-^ultiriir  fn»m  dimin- 
i-lnd  ttlit  i«n«v  t'f  pr'»du«tiMn.  Surjj  a  -ituation  apptar-*.  awA  i-. 
an  Mn'»!iial\,  l»ut  it  i^  a  din-*t  n*-u!!  of  a  \a-«t«'r  annni,i!\  the 
<'a['it.ili-*tic  ^\-«teiii-  and  i*»  ••ne  r\idt'nt«'  of  jiow  oppo-i-d  tj-.it 
-v-t«iu  i-i  to  the  inten-t^  of  •^•K  i«'tv. 

AiiMtlier  n-idt  of  t' ••  ai»^'n««'  of  int«Tf^t  nii  !'.••  p.irt  "'f  t' 
u.ii'f  eiiriuT  in  th'*  ••tlirii-tn  v  of  pr«»du»'ti«»ii  i^  f«'Und  iti  t^  »■  'ii- 
riiin:«Tahle  -trik*'-  and  !ahnr  di-turh.uhe-  -n  ..Mtiui'U  d-ir-nj  t*  • 
l.i-t  L'en«T,iti<»n.  Tin-  inifni-diatt-  •■!?•■•  t  ^t"  tV» -««•  di-tnrhaih  t  *  i- 
tn  ilifniiii^li  thi'  I'tVieji'iiev  lintli  of  p! ' idih  t  :< "U  afhl  « •  •U'^umpt i««n. 
[•lit  in  t!ie  ;ii:jr«"jat»\  their  rem<»t»-  «■•''•«!  xw^^w  tl  ♦•  rtVi  t»  lu  \  i»f 
r<-n-n?i'i>t i«'ii  i-  L:""d.  aini  :jn.»ii  mi  t- .  •'••_■!•••  mi  whi« '•  t  t'-nd^* 
t't  -ti-iM  nd  t  J'.- ilT«f  t-i 'd  «  oinintit '"ii.      \\  •    •  a  vi- alp-ads  .'i-rii-M'iI 

t' fiti.i!-  «»f  thf  jiiintr  <p!«--t!"n.  .i!id  ^  .i\e  made  e\:d«nt  the 

.iriT. !■_'-. f>i-in  of  int«  p'^t   \\hi«h   it   iti  I'l:* -. 

S:\tli:   If  there  in  one  elTert  "f  th"    capitalistic  system  more 
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generally  acknowledged  than  another  it  is  its  effect  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The*  *'  prodigious  inequality "  of  which 
Mill  speaks  in  a  previous  quotation  (p.  292)  is  an  inequality  of 
wealth  and  such  unequal  distribution  appears  inseparable  from 
all  varieties  of  the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  modem. 
In  a  new  country  like  the  United  States  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  is  not  nearly  so  marked  as  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Still,  it  has  already  become  a  pronounced  feature  of  our 
civilization  and  is,  of  nec(\ssity,  increasing.  In  colonial  days 
there  was  little  inequality,  but  from  the  conditions  of  those  days 
we  are  departing  more  and  more.  The  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  12,500,000  families  in  the  United  States  in  1890  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table,  which  probably  embodies 
the  best  figures  available: 

THE  UNITED   STATES    18901 


Estates 

Number  of 
Families. 

Apgrej^mte 
Wealth. 

Average 
Wealth. 

The  Wealthy  Classes 
$50,000  and  over 

The  Well-to-do  Classes 
$50,000   to   $5,000 

The  Middle  Classes 

$5,000  to  $500 

125,000 
1,375.000 
5,500,000 
5,500,000 

$33,000,000,000 

23,000.000,000 

8,200,000,000 

800,000,000 

$264,000 

16,000 

1,500 

The  Poorer  Classes 

under  $500    

150 

Total     

12,500.000 

$65,000,000,000 

$     5,200 

So  universal  is  tliis  sym})t()m  that  men  very  generally  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  hiw  of  nature  —  an  unavoi<lal)le 
and  ineradicable  ill  —  and  vet  it  is  no  more  universal  than  tho 
comjH'titivo  svstem.  Recause  it  is  insc})arable  from  that  system  is 
no  reason  for  churning  that  it  is  iiijH^parablo  from  any  and  all 
systems.  Those  wlio  maintnin  the  unav()idal)leness  of  inequality 
are  fond  <>f  pointing  out  that,  if  hy  sonic  extraordinary  agencv 
wealth  urn-  rtjiially  distributed  to-morrow  it  would  be  but  a 
few  vrni;i  h.  Inn'  the  ohl  conditi<ni  of  ine<]uality  would  again  he 
attained.  'I  In-  siLMiifieant  thing  about  tliis  assertion  is  that  it  is 
true.     Iiit'lnid.   how(»ver,  of  seeing  in   its  truth  the  condemna- 

1  Chai  li'n  11.  Hpuhr.  "  The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  p.  69. 
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linn  of  till'  svstrin  wliitli  pnMlucrs  such  nn  nnoinaly,  tho  man  of 
a\«'ni;:r  trainiii;/  ran  »•«•«'  iiothin;r  Imt  an  rxcus**  for  <loin^  nothing 

for  Ntlin;:  lliiiiL'^  «Inft  —  >iiuv  if  a  coiHlition  nf  <i|iial  tli^t^i- 
hiitioii.  if  attaiiird,  i-*  dr^tiiHii  m»  Minn  to  hips«*  a;:ain  into  one 
i*(  iii««|ualit\,  it  i-*  xanrix  worth  whili*  to  attempt  its  attainnimt. 

If  Wealth  i*>  ol>^<r\(<i  to  iiir\itahly  L'ra\itat<'  to  a  conilition 
of  uiHM|iiaI  «li«»trihntioii,  it  nni^t  Ih*  hi^iaiiM*  «»iniHtliin;;  raus4»s  it 
tn  <!o  «.n.  iini«.t  it  not?  .\n<l  if  this  hr  tnn*.  it  ^urrly  i?*  worth 
w  hil»'  to  «h«*<n\rr  thf  «aii«M'  nr  raiisi*-*  of  mi  unforttiniiti'  a  t«*iuh'ni'V, 
-nu  I*  tlirn*  i-  no  morr  r'»-«ntial  factor  in  an  iMonnmJt  "^v^ti'm 
than    that    of   a    di^^trihntion    of    \v«alth    at    h^a^t    approximately 

•  •«jual.      I  >liall  not  htTc  dix  u*»-  thc^ii*  caiis4>s  in  ilftail,  hut  !»hall 

•  !♦••  Ml  it  Mitliiifiit  to  remark  that  if  the  compctitivt>  •i\«»tem  were 
of  -114  h  charaittr  that  under  it  the  ac4)iii*>ition  nf  wealth  hy 
an  in«ii\i<hial  ^-t  in  operation  caun^  whicii  made  further  ao 
<|ni-itinn  in«  na-iMLdv  <litruult,  any  ^reat  in^^piality  in  tli^trihu- 
tmn  wniild  he  unknown,  •^iiue  accumuhition  in  a  few  hantU 
WMiild  l»e  autnmatically  <  lu^^  ked.  In**tead  of  lM*inir  of  this  char- 
a«  t«T.  hnwe\er,  the  (nlMpetltixe  >\>tem  i<  *»o  constituted  as  to 
prodiMe  a  eontrary  re-ult.  Ineipiality,  instead  t»f  etjualit\,  of 
di-!T il'iitmn  1-  t!ie  «-ondition  of  e«|uilihrium.  Th*-  nmre  w«'alth 
an  mdi\idiial  a<<jiiire«i,  the  more  likel\  i*.  h«'  to  aeijuire  more  — 
w»a!lh  hned-  wealth  and  henti-  the  desiderata  of  a  lommunitV 
tend    to    aiiiiiiiulate    in   the   hands   nf   Imt    a   small    fraetinn   of 

tl innmnitv.     Thi'  ppne--  i«.  a  maletieeiith   awelerati\e  one, 

.iii'l  e\iri  I'mfi-  niaiked  m  ii\ili/e«l  than  in  saxaire  enmniunitiei*. 
NatiiVi'  iImii.  d«  spite  its  henei'nem«\  supplies  nn  aut«»niatic  rhtrk 
to  this  inerea-niL:  ine«|iialit\  nf  distrilmtinn.  Heiiee  if  a  che<'k 
i^  to  he  -upplied.  it  niiist  he  -u|»pli«'«l  li\  man.  Wiiether  a  inetlux! 
of  a»  V  onijdisliiriL'  this  de-irah!e  re-iilt  enn^j-t'-nt  w-th  ti.e  i  harae- 
t.  n-tie^  nf  Inmian  nature  tan  he  sul'::*  sted,  I  shall  tmt  at  tlii? 
point  in  tlie  disiii^-ion  attemj»t  t«>  sa>.  It  is  s-aff*.,  i,nt  to  em- 
pha-i/e  the  fart  that  equality  nf  distrihiitinii  is  \ital  t«»  an  it-o- 
nojiiii  s\^t«m  of  s,«i|.l^.  and  that  <ompetitii»n  -upphes  nn  means 
of  attaininir  it:  hut,  nn  the  enntrary.  is  a»  knnw  leili:*  «I  to  Ih» 
in«on-!stent   with   its  attainment. 

Seventh:  <,hjiti-  as  e^^.-ntial  tt»  southl  ei.innniy  a*  the  p..*M»<- 
-ioyj  h\  the  a\era_'e  ni»  tiiIht  of  a  <onimunitv  nf  an  apprn\imaleiy 

•  •pi.il  -hare  of  ifs  w.-alth  is  ade.piate  leisure  whepm  to  <  onsuine 
It  I'nder  t'«*  »ap'ta!'sti«  s\*t,  in,  not  **\\\\  are  wa-j's  to.i  low 
t»  =  ro'ijh  t^e  .d»stia«tion  '^f  prot-t  for  th«  nal'/atiMi  of  iipml 
di-t  rd-nt  ton.  hi^  t^  e  1  'iir-  nf  lahor  ar«  t-ni  Ii.nj  in  sustain  a  ^df- 
-upportjuj  mdnatiV'-  ratio;  not  oii!\   iU\  waL'«s  f  n«l  tn  a  mini- 
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mum  but  the  hours  of  labor  tend  to  a  maximum.  The  eflfort  to 
cheapen  production  in  order  to  increase  profits  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  system  founders.  For  the  comprehension  of  this  mat- 
ter a  rather  more  critical  examination  of  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wages  —  nominal  and  real.     Nominal 
wages  are  measured  by  the  actual  number  of  money  units  —  of 
dollars  or  cents  —  paid  out  as  recompense  to  labor.     Heal  wages 
are   measured,  so  far  as  measurable,  by   the  amount  of   pro- 
duction represented  in  the  desiderata  purchasable  by  said  num- 
ber of  money  units.     It  is  obvious  that  real  wages  are  those 
which  have  a  direct  relation   to  utility.     Nominal   wages  are 
of  no  consequence,  since  an  average  wage  of  $10.00  per  hour 
would  be  no  better  than  one  of  $  .10,  if  prices  were  a  hundred 
times   as  high    under   the   first   system    as   under   the    second. 
Under   a   competitive   system,   both    nominal    and    real    wages 
tend  to  a   minimum,   though   this   is   often   denied.      It   is   a 
familiar   argument    among    economists    that    the    tendency    of 
competition  under  the  wage  systcMii  to  depress  wages    neutral- 
izes  itself   through    its   eltect   upon    the    purchasing   power    of 
wages.     Laborer  competing  with  laborer  and  capitalist  with  ca{)- 
italist,  they  say,  causes  both  nominal  wages  and  profits  to  tend 
to  a  minimum ;  thus  prices  tend  to  a  niininuun  ;  but  in  just  the 
degree  that  prices  diminish,  the  purchasing  |X)wer  of  nominal 
wages  increases  —  hence  a  general   fall   of  nominal  wages  iloes 
not  interfere  with  the  economy  of  consumption,  since  such  a  fall 
causes  a  corresponding  fall  in  prices,  and  thus  real  wages  remain 
as  before.     This  argument  is  frecjuently  urged  in  favor  of  the 
Inlsscz  (aire  doctrine  of  free  trade,  i.  e.,  free  competition  between 
nations. 

Of  course,  economists  never  refer  to  the  economy  of  consump- 
tion in  so  many  words;  hut  it  is  that  economy  which  they  tacitly 
recognize  as  of  importance  wIhmi  they  ])ro])ound  this  tlux)rv  of 
the  compensating  etf(»ct  of  competition  in  (l('|)ressing  wages.  The 
theorv  is  easilv  ])roven  fallacious  in  two  wavs.  (1)  Prices  do 
not  fall  simultaneously  with  wagrs,  hut  there  is  a  considerable 
lag,  owing  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  generally  try  to  keep  their 
prices  high  until  forced  hy  competition  to  lowiT  tliem,  and  when 
so  forci'd,  responding  hy  a  shortening  of  wages.  Indeed,  it  is 
this  fall  of  prici's  which  ])ermits.  or  would  permit,  an  indefinite 
fall  of  nominal  wages.  Laborers  niu-(.  naturally,  receive  some 
wages;  they  must  consume  some  wealth  in  order  to  live  and  to 
labor;  hence  there  is  a  point  below  which  their  wages  cannot  be 
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fMr(f^<l :  this  }Munt  will  <](*|M>n(1  upon  tlio  piircliasin*!  pow<»r  of 
wjiL'^'**  —  it  will  (h'jM'ini  \ijMui  }»ri(*(»s:  hfiic*'  as  pric**^  fall,  nominal 
wa«:<'^  <'an  and  will  fall,  and  this  fall  of  nominal  wap*s  will  Im*  a 
fall  of  rral  wa^t»s  —  hinci*  pri<-«s  will  not  fall  simidtanroiisly. 
So  Inn^r  as  hmI  wajrt's  an*  morf»  than  sutru'i(»nt  to  just  |M»rmit  thr» 
hihopT  to  livi*  and  lahor  it  is  jM>ssihh»  to  lowtT  th«*m.  and  if  com- 
pttition  is  \nH*n  tlu\v  will  Iw  lowi*n»d  —  what  <-an  pn'vmt  it? 
Crrtainly  not  conijK'tition  —  and  if  sonu»thin^  rlx'  pri'vrnt"^  it  — 
.!>  at  pn<i*nt,  in  fart,  ofton  ha|>|N>ns — it  cannot  U'  rn»ditcd  to 
( <Miip«tition.  A  )tr<*n«Tal  dtvlinc  (»f  nomimil  wa;r<*^  and  a  >imul- 
taFH'uus  and  f)ro|»ortional  d(H'lin<»  of  pricvs  would  not  imliN'd  afT«Mt 
nai  wajrcs ;  hut  this  is  not  what  normally  o<-curs.  Il«'n<v  a  fall 
of  nominal,  means  a  fall  of  n*al  wa':*^.  {*^)  Kvcn  if  th«*  fall  of 
l»ri(  r<  prcvi'utcd  a  fall  of  real  wa«^^s,  it  could  not  com|H»nNitc  for 
tin'  dccrcaM'  in  the  indicativi*  ratio  which  competition  incvitahjy 
♦'fr«H  t'i.  'i'hc  plcasun*  dorivtMl  fn>m  consumption  in<n'a^c«i  with 
thr  rate  of  consumpticui  and  with  its  iluration,  hut  as  already 
pnintrd  out,  it  is  imt  proportional  to  i*ither.  For  <'xample,  «Mi:ht 
iiour^  of  consumption  at  a  moderate  M'lf-*upportin»r  rati'  cannot 
!»♦•  rn!iiprn«.ated  fop  hv  om*  hour  of  consumption  at  a  rate  citrht 
tifiir^.  i\<  L'reat.  No  det.'n'«'  nf  cheapness  of  products  ran  i-om- 
|Mii^ate  for  an  almost  total  lo<«<  of  lei^jure  such  a**  tinn'^tri«te<1 
lomprtition  entail*.  It  i-*  of  -.liifht  "Ji'rvice  to  mm  to  lia\c  com- 
UHHJitie^  cheap  if  they  must  •ifM^nd  practically  all  of  tluir  waking 
11  f«'  in  produciuLT  them.  As  I.uhlK>ck  savs:  "  If  wealth  i-  to  Ih> 
vahn  (1  hecau<c  it  irives  leisure,  it  would  Ih»  a  mistake  to  sacrituv 
l«i-urr  in  the  <truL';rle  for  wealth." 

To  th»-c  <on<id<Tati<nis,  it  i**  prf»hahle  that  two  ohjection^  will 
he  Fiiade:  (1)  That  under  the  capitalistic  sv».trm  unre^trirted 
rnFFipitition  «lo<N  not  determine  protit-i  aiul  wavr«'s,  hut  that  t\u'<** 
are  determineil  hv  compi'tition  and  rusltun.  {"2)  That  even 
under  nnre-tri<  ted  c«uiipetition  profits  and  waL'e<  are  fuuetion^ 
nf  tl.i'  tN-Fiiand  for,  and  <upplv  of.  c^apital  and  lahor  nN|Hi  tively, 
and  «'o  n«»t  ah*a\*  tend  to  a  mininuim. 

\V»'  inav  admit  hoth  of  the«»c  propn«.iti«>n<  without  inxalidatiuLf 

•  •nr  «onT»'nti«»n  that  e<»mpetiti«»n  i«*  de-trutti\e  of  the  ffVu  leTicv 
"f   «^»n-ump!i«»r».      Manv   of   the  cu-tom-   whiili    limit    tin-   iutlu- 

•  ri-f  "f  I  •»nti»«titi«in  havt*  ari-^en  from  the  iinperati\e  iiM-d  for 
i«r"t« «  tii>n  aiMin^'t  the  intolt<rahle  cvil<  rtf  coni|M'titi«»n.     T!ii'»  is 

•  •  rt.nid\  the  (.ri^'in  of  trusts,  lahor  orLMni/ati«»iw.  juid  pp»t'»tive 
t  tritT"*.  all  of  uhieh  are  re-^trictive  of  <"<»mp«'tition.  If  tlirouijh 
it-  riiMditlrati«»n  h\  (M-rtjiin  custom^  cnnijM'tition  is  rendered  h-sn 
int'derahle.  this  nni\   he  d«i*med  a  trihutt'  to  thos4»  customs,  hut 


or 
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certainly  not  to  competition.  In  fact,  were  competition  not  tem- 
pered by  custom,  and  custom  tempered  by  common  sense,  those 
who  80  stoutly  maintain  its  beneficence  would,  by  the  most  super- 
ficial observation,  see  their  error.  It  is  because  competition  i>, 
in  our  day,  and  particularly  in  our  country,  so  much  modified  bv 
agencies  restrictive  thereof  that  delusions  regarding  its  benefi- 
cence prevail.  We  shall  shortly  (p.  401)  bring  to  the  reader's 
attention  data  from  which  he  may  judge  what  competition  can, 
and  actually  does,  accomplish  when  its  restrictions  are  few  and 
feeble,  and  the  reader  mav  then  confirm  for  himself  our  conten- 
tion  respecting  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  economy  of  con- 
sumption. He  will  then  discover  that,  left  to  itself,  capitalism 
makes  the  indicative  ratio  depend  upon  the  endurance  of  the 
workers  and  nothing  else.  Were  no  modifying  agencies  set  in 
operation  by  common  sense,  that  race  of  men  who  possessed  the 
greatest  capacity  for  endurance  would  soon  kill  by  starvation  all 
others  who  tried  to  engage  in  labor.  The  Chinese,  for  instanc-e, 
would,  in  fair  and  frw  competition,  probably  supplant  all  other 
men  as  laborers  in  a  few  generations,  and  could  another  suffi- 
ciently prolific  race  be  found  with  greater  endurance  as  physical 
engines  than  the  Chinese,  they  in  turn  would  supplant  the 
Chinese,  and  the  popidation  of  the  eartli  would,  after  a  while, 
consist  of  little  more  than  a  raec*  of  toilin,*;  vermin  whose  *'  fit- 
ness "  to  siirvive  would  be  founded  upon  their  capacity  for  en- 
during privation  and  misery.  What  use  has  Justice  for  such 
happiness-producing  nurhanisnis  as  these? 

As  to  the  assertion  that  r(»al  wages  are  a  function  of  supply 
and  demand  and  will  therefore,  under  competition,  not  tend 
to  a  minimum,  hut  will  rise  when  the  <lemand  for  lal)or  increases 
or  the  supply  decreases  and  will  fall  under  contrary  condition-, 
this  mav  l)e  admitted  without  anv  substantial  chansxe  in  our 
contention,  in  new  countries  wlu^re  the  su|)]>Iy  of  labor  is  inade- 
quate, or  in  occu|)ations  where  the  demand  is  very  variable  de- 
pending, as  in  agriculture*,  for  example,  on  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  demand  for  laborers  may  (^xceed  th<'  supply.  Such  a  condi- 
tion, however,  is  but  spasmodic  and  the  rise  of  wages  is  transient. 
In  old  countries,  where  competition  has  long  prevailcHl,  the  sup- 
ply of  labor  practically  always  exceeds  tlie  ihMnand — one  of  the 
normal  products  of  the  capitalistic  system  is  a  great  army  of  un- 
employed who  by  their  cnnipetition  tend  i(»  keej)  wag<»s  at  a 
minimum.  This  has  been  -liown  very  cic.iily  by  Marx,  and  it 
needs  but  the  slightest  inspection  to  coniirni  it.  X(»w  eountri'-- 
cannot  remain  forever  new,  and  if  the  comj)etitive  system  A\\\\\ 
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coiitiniM'  to  prevail  it  is  only  n  cjiH'stion  of  time  wlion  tho  whole 
oartli  will  lia\i'  hmuIkmI  a  <onilition  that  the*  lontrcr  st'ttlrH  parts 
havi'  alrracly  rraclMMl.  I^t  u^t  hop^  that  tin*  p<'opl«*  (if  thos<» 
count ri«"«  whosr  lahnr  market  i**  not  y<*t  hop»lr«i>lv  oviTst<H'k«M| 
inav  In*  «lrliv(»n»<l  fmni  tln'jr  »lrlnsjons  iM-fon*  it  \^  too  lati*.  To 
tlii<  siiltjr(  t  \\r  sliall  rrturn.  At  prcH-nt  we  <l<*-tin»  to  i-mphasize 
tin-  rtr«  rt  of  romprtition  on  the  rM'Vi'nth  element  of  happiness  — 
tJM'  primary  aJju-tmmt. 

Tin*  in(lieati\e  ratio,  whirh  prohahly  re<jiiires  a  value  ^Teater 
than  on«' -  -that  is,  a  eonsuminix  «lay  of  more  than  ei;:ht  hours, 
e\i-n  to  mak«*  llie  avera;re  life  M'lf-sup|M)rtin^',  is,  hy  competition, 
fnrcjMJ  to  approaili  a  minimum  ;  thus  prechnlinir  all  ihancc  of  a 
<cli*->iipj»ortinL'  conimunily.  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  <apital- 
i>t  to  make  the  ^VHtematic  w<»rkin^'  <lay  as  Ion;:  a-*  po<^ihle.  sinct» 
hv  that  means  hi^  profit  is  auL'nienteil.  it  i>  i«lle  to  itrnort*  or 
to  attempt  concealment  of  thi*^  oli\ion«i  fact.  IJenie  so  lonu'  a< 
hi-  inter»-t<  are  (on-ulted  an<l  his  intlueuee  prevaiN  the  imlica- 
ti\e  ratio  w  ill  ten«l  t»»  a  niinimum  in^^teail  of  to  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum etruirn«v.  In  other  wonls,  this  uneeonomic  ten«ienc\  is  a 
(lir»<  t    re-nlt   of  capitali-m. 

Fiiilme  to  a<lju-t  the  in<licativ<»  ratio  to  proihicti\e  an«l  oon- 
^umpti\«'  power  in  the  Tiianner  s|mm  ified  in  Chapter  t  re«.ult-  in 
jinntl  I T  '-niiri**  of  wr»  tcheil  economy.  \  ref«r  t«»  the  rei  urn-nt 
industrial  cri-e<  or  era*^  of  **  hard  tinier"  which  an*  din^tly 
trar.-.ihle  to  this  failure.  The  introduction  nf  l.ihor-sivim:  nui- 
ihiii'TV  hv  the  ca|»itali^t  is  for  tin*  purp«»-e  of  eidjaneini'  his 
jirj'lit'i  hv  -iavim:  him  the  wai:es  of  laht)rer'i.  Tlie  lah^nr'^ 
thmvMi  <nit  of  ••mpjovment  hv  ma<*hiner\  iiu  re.iM-  the  -upnlv 
of  !;ilM»r.  and  hv  Fiiakini:  conipetitinn  k»*ener.  t«-ii'!  t«>  |n\v»r  the 
>vai'»'>  and  increa-e  the  workiuL'  hour--  t^(  lah.»n*r-  in  L''n«  ral. 
li'iiee.  wliih'  the  introduction  nf  machin*  r\  un  r«  .i-«-  t*!»'  ]Mrt^- 
dn<  ti\e  pow.-r.  it  do«'>  n<»t  iiurea^e  t!ie  » ••n-.!i!ipti\i-  powi-r.  and 
\\h;it  i-  of  vital  imj>ortance  it  tend*.  ratl«  r  t.»  .lii'iini-l!  tl^an  tn 
in«  na<e  the  indicative  ratio.  What  i*-  th*-  •  "•n^e.jiu'nce  '  While 
the  prtwjiirt i«»n  tif  .tHiimoditie-J  i*  i:r»-atl\  -timulated  t*;eir  con- 
-uniptiofi  i^  n<»t  «.timidated  in  the  ".a!!!*'  d«jr«".  if  at  all.  {{••nc«» 
ronin:'»d!t !«•'.  ;ire  n^t  r«»n<umed  a-  fa-t  a*  t' «  \  .in-  pr«»diii«'d  and 
t^  •  \  hi  i.^:n  t«»  an  iiiimlate  in  th«'  uar'h«-'i-«-*.  \ft«-r  a  while  tho 
-ijpp'\  '  \.««iU  t' ••  deiuand  and  pri«'e-  !»•  j  n  t"  fi'l.  I'!\en  this 
«]of-  F»«  t  -tiit";!it«'  •  >'n*nn»pt«nn  iiiUi  !i  h»»a'i-»'  t' •  ri«  !i  an*  al- 
r'.id  v  I.I !  _'•  '  \  -•'  !•)''  I'  <'  '.  tIi*  i-!i)t»'"\  •  d  |M»«'r  '  I \ '  '•':•'  ''uv  w  .»  ;»»< 
.ind  **>  '  tr'i  '  ••  •■  t«»  •••U'.'jni*'  th.it  tl  •■  r  «  iin-'i!!!''  'in  j^  ,,f  ne- 
r<-*it\    Ln'.'-lv    n«    ativ'-.  and   thi'ir  con-umini:  jM»\wr  >mall ;  and 
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the  unemployed  poor  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  consumption. 
Even  with  falling  prices  and  no  profits,  however,  the  capitalist 
cannot  afford  to  stop  production  since,  where  costly  machinen* 
is  employed,  the  capital  invested  is  so  great  and  the  deteriora- 
tion so  rapid  that  to  suspend  operations  is  ruinous  and  capitalists 
prefer  to  run  even  at  a  loss.    When  the  market  is  already  over- 
stocked such  a  policy  but  makes  matters  worse,  and   the  over- 
production becomes  more  marked.     Finally  suspension  has  to 
come;  but  while  this  tends  to  rectify  matters  by  diminishing 
production,  it  makes  them  worse  by  diminishing  consumption, 
for  all  the  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  are  reduced  to 
the  minimum  of  consumption.     This  still  further  demoralizes 
the  market,  and  other  plants  suspend,  and  consumption  is  still 
further  reduced.     Pauperism  and  crime  increase,  more  and  more 
firms  fail,  each  failing  firm  weakening  its  creditors,  who  fail  in 
their  turn  —  all  but  the  strongest  go  down  like  a  row  of  dominoes 
and  their  employees  cease  to  be  factors  in  consumption.     The 
whole  machinery  of  industry  is  thrown  out  of  gear  and  we  have 
the  disconcerting  spectacle  of  a  great  surplus  of  commodities 
whose  owners  are  onlv  too  desirous  to  soil,  an  armv  of  laborers 
desperately  in  ncvd  then^of  and  anxious  to  buy,  but  unable  to  gt^t 
work  and  hence  unable^  to  buy.     80  defective  is  the  capitalistic 
mechanism  that  in  this  condition  of  affairs  there  is  not h ins:  to 
do  but  wait  until  those  still  al)l('  to  consume  have  d(»])leted  the 
accumulated  stocks  and  increased  the  demand  for  commodities. 
To  supply  this  (]<'niand  plants  begin  again  to  operate,  the  la- 
borers therein  again  to  consume  above  the  minimum,  the  market 
gradually  strengthens  and  finally  industry  is  at  its  height  again. 
Hut  the  growing  demand  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  pros- 
perity over-stimulates  tlie  means  of  sup})ly  —  machinery  is  still 
further    improved  —  production    overtakes    consumption    again, 
and  again  conios  a  crisis  due  to  overproduction,  or  what  is  a 
more  appro|)riate   term,   to   ittnlcrconsuvi ptiori :  since   it   is  be- 
cause production  is  stiniulatiMl  whih'  consumption  is  not,  or  not 
stimulated  in  f)roportion,  that  th(*se  ])eriodic  d(^pressions  of  busi- 
n(*ss  occur.     In  fact,  while  th<»  capitalistic  system  promotes  etfi- 
ciencv  of  ])roduction    in   some  dci^rree,   it   destrovs  etiiciencv  of 
consumption  by  emj)hasizing  the  iiiir(jual  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  all  coiniM'titioii,  and  by  failing  to  increase 
the  indicative  ratio,  thus  indncini:  jM-riodjc  panics.     That  tlKSt^ 
panics  are  du(»  to  the  caj)italistic  sy>tcin    is  shown   bv   the  fact 
that  thev  were  unknown  before  the  growth  of  that  svstem  besran. 
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Diirin;;  tho  last  oi»nturv  tlH»v  havi*  n'ouirc^l,  on  tho  avorapo,  once 

rvcrv  trn  or  rlt- vfii  vi'iirs. 

To  avrrt  (tIm's  of  thi^  t'luiracttT  it  is  n<Mt»>sarv  to  stiinulato 
(•f>n>uinption  in  tlif  >aiii«'  t|«*L'r«'«-  a«*  |»ro<lurtion,  h»t  capitalism 
has  no  tfn<lrncv  to  ijo  tin-;.  K\«r\  far-ii;:lit«*<l  capitalist  wouM  Im» 
^la<l  to  ha\i*  l»is  frilnw  «apitali'»t>  iiicriMH'  th**  viayrcs  an*)  «li- 
nniii>li  tlir  hours  of  hihor  of  th»*ir  rinph)y«»i's.  for  tln'P'hy  his  iiiar- 
krt  would  hr  iin)>rov<M|,  hut  h«-  <hN's  not  want  to  initiat«*  >uch  a 
poliiv  anion;:  his  own  I'lnployiM'-;,  since  he  wotilil  h>se  more  than 
lie  wouM  ;:ain.  Ilcnce,  in>ti'a<i  of  thus  stiniulatin;:  the  niark«'t 
at  home,  capitali-ts  ^ek  to  exteml  tln*ir  nuirkei«i  into  other 
lands,  for  onlv  hv  ^>  doinL'  can  thev  find  an  otitlet  for  the  «"on»- 

•  •  • 

niodities  whirli  the}  j>rodu(i*  in  exci»ss  f»f  the  home  di>nuind. 
Thus  ariM«:  tin-  ran-  for  foreiirn  markets  in  th«*  ♦•tfort  t«»  captun* 
whirh  indu'^trial  luitiou^  compete  with  one  another,  and  that  na- 
tion whidi  oj»|ire>^'>  it>  pHnhK-ini:  clash's  th**  most  will  —  other 
thint:*^  In^in;:  e«pial --  win  the  |»rize. 

Ki;:hth:  The  tenden<v  of  or^'anii-  U-inL'^J  In  incn>asi*  in  p<H>- 
nietrir  ratio,  upon  which  Parwin  founded  hi*^  thei»rv  «»f  natural 

SeliM  tmn    tliromrh    the   strUi:::!*'    f«»r  e\i»iteiur,   tind-    no  exeeption 

in  m.m.  I'nder  »)rdinarv  eonditiouH  of  f  f»m|N>tition  th«*  propa- 
pition  nf  human  h«'in;:«.  i**  determined  hy  tin-  >.ui\r  impuNi  *  .ind 
ppH'^'ed^  aecordin^  to  the  same  law  a<  that  of  rat*',  or  r.ihhii*. 
f»r  L'ra^-ihoppiT^.  The  population  of  an\  :;i\in  area  tfud-  lo 
in<  na?«4'  until  it  has  reaehtd  <«|uilihrimrj  with  the  capacity  itf 
that  an-a  to  -upport  further  inerea-f  of  jiopulatiou.  Thi-*  law- 
is  as  true  for  m»'n  as  f«ir  animaN  and  veiTialdi-.  Throuirhout 
the  oriranir  worhl.  wImtc  no  artitirial  n--traint  }<  met,  the  eheck 
to  prnp.i'jatioii  '\<  •itarvation.  Owini:  t-*  tl^*  law*  nf  «limini*hin;r 
and  dwindliiiL:  n*turn<  ««f  lahor  the  prt-.«iure  id  pMpul.itii»n  upon 
it-i  mean-*  of  •.uh-i-t*  m-e  hf^in**  to  pn>ilu(  *-  painful  r«**uli^  huiir 
iH'fon*  iMpnhhrium  i*  artualh  p-.irlnil.  l*«»v«Tt\  -t«.idilv  in- 
I  n-a-^'^  until  it  i^^  rhei  ked  \*\  de.ith  -  tiat  i*.  h\  !■  »  •'•aih  r.ite 
iHMominir  f^pial  to  the  hirth  rat»».  All  unri\ili/ii|  n»uiitrie->  whirh 
have  h.-.'U  huiL'  enouL'h  *«'ttl«d  are  at  ««r  iif.ir  -n«  h  a  poitit  of 
^-^juililiri.im.  Thi*»  ttii-'  ii<y  of  pnpulatinu-  |o  irun-.i*'-  fa*»ter 
than  their  mean<  of  ^nh.  -t«-n«''  i<  caPt-d  thi  f  n  >,*'  M>t'thiis  and 
wa>  txpre»»<i'il  hv  it*:  .1'!.  j.il  iirij'mtMr  a*  (•  *'  'W*: 

**  Throuirhout  tin*  animal  and  vriri'tahl*-  kint'd.  in-  \atnrr  han 
Si'attiTid  thr  «.«-<d'*  «»f  lift-  ahr<i:id  with  tlu-  iin.*t  i*-  :•:-•  .(III  III- r:il 
hand:  hut  has  Imn  eomparativi-ly  ".pjiritii:  in  ').*  r.-.m  .titd  the 
niiuri<*hrih  lit  in  i*»'.«.ary  t«»  r«-ar  th*  iii.  I  l;t  in  mi-  -f  rxl-ti  mt*  e«in- 
tained  in  this  earth,  if  they  could  frt'oly  ili-velop  ibciU9ii.>lvt.t,  wuuld 
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tllr  fullin-  prn\i«Ir<|  tilt'  infwilirt  of  jimij'tv  is  l«*ft  tn  niitiir*'. 
Sllrli  a  >tilt<lin!it    i^  illt  oil!  r«»MT!  il»I»*,  •»inr«*  tin  n*  i^  nl»vi(»M>lv  *iUM  ' 

«lrn>i!v  of  )in]>iilati(iii  tno  IarL'«*  for  tin*  ♦•artli  to  Mipport,  aii'l  if 
ill*'  |n»piiIatioii  n\'  t!u'  rarlli  !•»  n»nti!iuoiis|y  iiirn-a-^iii;:,  it  iim-t 
ln'  <  HiitimiallN  apprnarliih;:  that  •N-ii'^ity.  Tln-n*  !»a\«*  Imtii  niJin\ 
|nri«Hi^  in  ilir  lii«'inr\  nf  inany  iMiuiitrir«i  ulirii  tlir  iu«*an>  nf 
>ul»-i-t«nrr  iiu  na-nl  fa«»l«T  than  thr  |M»}»uhition  whi<}i  wa**  <h*- 
}»iiii!<  i)t  n[M)ii  thi  in.  and  thf  pri>t>nt  {Mrioii  in  all  ('i\i]i/«Ml  fonn- 
lih-  i-  thf  niM-t  n»»tal»Ii'  nf  th»'ni.  Thi-i  is  «iu«'  to  tlir  ojH-ration 
of  th«'  \:\\\  of  inm-a^iiiL'  r»turn-i  \\hi<l»  inav,  ami  at  |»r»-»«*nt  f\***-<^ 
iiHTi-  than  oiT-»-t  iIm'  hn\  of  tlinuni^hinjr  n'tnrn*.  tKiiii;:  to  th«* 
apf»li«al inn  nf  -ri«n««'  op  innini«»n  n-n'^r  to  tin*  Im-inr--  uf  pro- 
<iu«iinn,  th«'  \.\\\  of  inrfra-in::  rrtnrn'i  ii<'V«'r  o|MTatf«l  with  j-inli 
pnwiT  a>  t«»-.Ia\,  aihl  wt-u*  \\i'alt!»  fairly  iMpnillv  (h-^trihutiMJ.  p<«v- 
rrty  WMiihl  \\n\\  h.'  (iirnini-hin::  thronizlmnt  tin'  ri\i!i/til  wt»rhl. 
inilrrd,  it  Is  «!iinini-hinu'  in  -nni*'  lan«N.  imtahiv  in  Australia. 
an«l  Ni'w  Ztalarnl.  an«l  »\«-n  in  thr  rnit»'ti  Stat«r*  it-  InmaM',  «'\- 
irpt   hMall\.  i-  a  ntalt«r  ^f  drhati*. 

A"-  till-  |»ri'--urt'  of  a  p<'pnlatt«»n  npon  it-.  ni«'an«»  nf  ^uh-i-t^nrr* 
iH-rnrnr-  LTrat'T.  ••if'-it  i-  nia«h'  to  |in«l  a  nirari'*  "f  n-li«  f.  an«l 
tin-  i-  tniintl  in  iniLT.it  jmh.  MiL'rati«»n  al\\a\«»  tak«  -  plarf  fr«»in 
pninl-  \sl.«r»'  thr  pn'-^iirf  of  |Mipu!aii«»n  i<  LTratt-r  l«t  point-  wli'-n* 
it  i-  !•■--.  ju-t  a-  \vat»r  in  t\\«»  xi-^^U  » onnnuniiatMiL'  with  oiii* 
anotlii  r  .il\\a\-  th-w-  from  th*'  hiL'i;«*r  !»-\«'l  to  thr  li«\vrr.      Su  h 

\\a-     thr    ran-r    of     th.r     LTrat      intlllNr-.     Whhh     -M«  rr«.*l\.-|\      \] |i-.l 

|-'.nr«»pr  fnui!  thr  Ka-t  in  th*-  rarlv  |>art  **f  thr  (iirj-tian  l!ra, 
apij  -III  !i  i-  thr  rati-r  nf  tin*  iiiii^rat'on  from  Knnipi'  an«l  A-ii 
to  \!i;»ri«a  in  onr  ihn.  I*rrri-i'l\  tlr  *anir  phrnom«i»on  i»,  to 
Im-  ,.h^.  f\,-.|  aiif'iiL'  an:nial-        t*'r\  (■•»ntinMalI\  rxtrn.l  t!:r:r  ran^'*' 

1!1    -•a?"  h    **\    thi'   inra!i-   .if  *'i!i^»*l..nrr   until   <  !ir»  k«'«!    hv    -iMi:!'   !iat- 

u'.i!  ajiiii\.  M'L'rat:-'!!.  wl"!.-  ^t  trn«?-  to  r»*!i»-\r  trn.jH.rarilv 
t*  •  pp  — iiTf  of  pi»|ni!.ii :on  ill  t!i»'  r«»nntrv  from  ujiiih  it  takr- 
I'   II  •  .    iijtr'a--    t*  it    I'P  — !!'•■    in    tl  f   .i.'jtiM\    t.i   ul.i.h    it    i»r«>- 

t 

<••''-.  i'>t  .1-  u  atrr  »!o\  inj  Monj  a  !  •  j'.*  •  \.-*.  '  !>•  a  I"U'  ♦■  oni-. 
\\  •  ■'.    ;!    jou-  !«.  t'-r  h\f!  in  ihr  **'*-*.  rai-'-  'T    'n   t'  r  -•■»  iin.i    \.— -.I*]. 

!.•  :"t  to  i{-.  'f.  fJ".-  iir«M  #■--  of  II  ?  J '.»♦-. 'M  u   "  •  ..Mt  mi.",  am  ■!  :n  a!! 

:ii«'--'i'r  i"i;l|t|l«-  !'••  pTi-"!;'-  ■•!  : -o;.  ;  !?  'MJ  !:i»on  r» -oMfrr** 
I   .1-    '••  •   M    hr-  'Mj'    *     to    I  '•  !■    -  iJi"'-    I"'"'   T.    .,!;.!     ♦     •  II    !i\     t '  r    ilJt  p'M-r    i»f 

p.-;-!.  1*  "li.  .\-'  u  'i  •!.»  '.  !-•  t'  ■  ••  ;r,^^:',  r.,j,  tl.r  T^Mt  i-. 
p:j''.i*'<  n  ■♦  '■•  -•  '  iV  r-  --I't  ni;'  .  ■•.  ♦■  •■  :■..»-..'■•.  i.  '••  f.  ;in«!  ni  th»* 
rrn!  :!  !:  !•: •  ' .  '  i-*.  t  .  ? '■  .  ,!.i\  ..•  •*•■  i'  .  .j  .  '  '■.•  'i'!:.  population 
u-'l  '^rii!'^  ..•';.■;■•»••■  -ail!'  ••!• --i''  -n  .li!  I.in«!-  haxini:  iiitiT- 
koniniUnnatii>n,  ji>t  a^  water  wi'A  :lnall\  cuitic  tu  the  i^atne  li>\cl 
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in  all  vessels  having  inter-communication.  The  rate  of  migra- 
tion will  depend  upon  facility  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, just  as  the  rate  at  which  water  flows  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other will  depend  upon  the  friction  in  the  passage  by  which  they 
communicate.  Where  the  facilities  of  inter-communication  be- 
tween countries  are  primitive  and  poor,  migration  will  be  slow; 
where  they  are  perfected,  it  will  be  rapid.  Two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  migration  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  slow  operation, 
because  the  means  of  communication  were  poor.  With  the 
means  furnished  to-day  a  whole  nation  can  migrate  in  a  single 
year. 

The  tendency  under  competition  then  is  for  population  to  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  extend  in  range.  Whether  this  tendency 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one  will  depend  upon  whether  the  output  of 
happiness  of  the  average  individual  is  positive  or  negative,  and 
if  positive,  whether  the  consumption  of  said  individual  is  above 
or  below  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  In  the  chapter  on 
the  third  factor  of  happiness,  we  have  shown  under  what  condi- 
tions increase  of  population  is  good,  and  under  what  conditions 
it  is  bad.  Notliing  can  be  more  fatal  and  fatuous  than  the  pre- 
vailin^i:  idea  that  a  large  population  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation. 
I^'ntil  the  conditions  of  life  are  at  least  such  that  the  average 
man  can  pnxhuv  a  positive  surplus  of  happiness  an  increase  of 
population  is  not  so  goi^d  as  a  decrease.  It  appears  to  be  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  one  hundred  miserable  persons  are  better 
than  ton  happy  ones,  and  tliat  the  ideal  of  a  modern  state  should 
be  to  become  overpopulatod  like  India  and  China.  Hence  that 
state  whose  rapidity  of  approach  to  such  an  overpopulated  condi- 
tion is  the  highest  —  otiier  things  being  equal  —  is  considered 
the  most  successful.  Wherever  any  considerable  degree  of  pov- 
erty prevails  increase  of  population  is  a  national  disease,  for 
poverty  is  an  unfailing  sign  that  the  conditions  insuring  an  aver- 
age ])ositive  output  of  happiness  have  n(^t  been  met;  much  less 
tlie  conditions  insuring  niaxinuun  eiriciency  of  consumption. 

It  is  cl(Mr  that  if  everything  is  left  to  nature  the  time  must 
eventually  come,  if  it  has  not  come  alrea<ly,  when  the  world  will 
W  overpopulated,  and  when  each  human  being  born  will  but  add 
to  the  surplus  of  nns(Ty.  Now  if  we  are  to  judge  a  system  by  its 
(•ir«'cts  upon  hnpjMucss  it  is  a  nuittcr  of  indifference  when  its 
clTcct'^  arc  produicd.  Happiness  or  misery  are  no  bett(T  and 
no  w<»rs«'  in  Ihc  M'iir  jo.noo  {].  i\  than  in  tlie  year  10,000  A.  D. 
If  ihcy  are.  thru  Ihcri'  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  better  or 
worse  on  Wednesdays  Hum  on  Thursdays.     Whatever  checks  may 
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Ut'  l<Hally  or  tj»nipornrily  n|)|)1io«1.  ilioro  ij«  but  ono  way  of  pro- 
v(>ntin;;  final  ovrr|H>puIatinn,  and  that  is  by  iito|>pin^  tlio  growth 
nf  population  ln-forr  it  n-arhrs,  or  rvrn  n*moti*ly  appnmcluN,  the 
fMiint  uhtTf  nature  will  stop  it  hy  starvation.  It  is  iinivrr>ally 
a<iiiiittr(I  that  <'on)p«*titinn  will  not  <io  this,  nnd  has  not  tlic 
»-lii:ht«'st  trnih'ncv  to  <!(»  it  — hrni"**  on  this  ;;r(>un<I  alono,  iM-iU'ti- 
««'n«f  nnist  Im'  <l«'nii'«l  it.  Tin*  fuitput  of  misery  of  a  world 
hmnirht  to  (Mpiilihrinm  liy  nature's  <*x|MMli(*nt  —  starvation  — 
woiijij  hi»  heyond  ron)|)Utation.  INtIuijis,  howt»v*T.  it  may  Im»  ob- 
j«'<tt'd  that  till*  dis^'U'^'iion  of  this  ipie>tion  is  t*>o  n*inott>  for  any 
Imriian  int«*n'-.t.  since  the  earth  is  yet  vrry  far  fronj  o\rrpnpnlatt*d, 
and  nur  eoncrrn  is  with  the  pre«;«'nt.  Su«h  an  olijt-etion,  I  appn*- 
lu-nd,  will  oii-nr  to  nianv  n'aders.  Hut  it  shoidd  not  he  forirot- 
ten  that  our  primary  purpos<>  in  this  examination  is  to  diseoviT 
wlntlnT  or  not  <«imprtiti«»n  is  a  henefieent  prmess.  If  it  is, 
it  will  m»M't  the  tr^t  we  have  appli«'d — otherwise  not. 

INThap^i,  Imwt'vrr,  to  the  ohji*etion  ini'ntioned,  n  more  eoijent 
rrjily  may  he  made,  viz.,  that  if  overpopulati<»n  means  a  poptda- 
tinn  whose  output  nf  happini>ss  undiT  the  eondilion<  actually  ex- 
i>tini:  is  nci:ativi\  then  the  world  is  now,  and  alway«<  h;i-  Ini-n, 
f»\»Tp«»pulat«d  —  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  n»»twith- 
>taiidmi:.  In  a  world  when*  tln^n*  is  more  unhappinc-^  tl;.in 
hap|«inc-i<  a  population  of  nm*  is  too  ;:reat.  fan  it  hi*  tlj*  n  that 
the  aNcraire  nian  in  tlie  worhi  t<»-day  pnHlucc<  a  n»'i:ati\c  n:itput 
—  a  >tirplus  of  uidiappiness?  If  so,  tlie  output  of  the  unrld 
mu-t  he  ncLMtive.  I*crhaps  tlu*  n»ador  may  admit  thi^  i«;  no 
mon*  than  an  axiom.  Perhaps,  nn  tlio  contrarv,  he  mav  n-jard 
it  a<  utii-rly  ah-urd.  It  dc|Mnds  very  mu<h  upon  hi-^  knowN-diie 
of  the  Morld.  All  men  an*  pn»m*  to  jmL'e  nf  the  world  hv  the 
portion  of  it  whi»h  surrotimls  them.  If  they  and  their  fri'-thN 
are  haf»f»y,  tliey  dii^m  the  uorld  happy  —  if  thev  and  tlnir 
fri'-n*!-*  are  unhappv,  tl»ey  iliN-m  tlit»  wor!»l  unhappv.  for  \erily 
on»'-ha!f  the  world  knows  not  li«»w  the  other  half  \\\*<.  N«»  -ta- 
ti-Tji-i  j\i-t  uhiili  can  '^uh^tantiate  our  a-«»  rtion,  and  if  tl;«» 
«!•  I  liimation''  of  i\ul»erant  jtolitiuaii-i  can  refulf  aiivthinL'  we 
an-  refuted,  liiit  a  iiiodi  ratelv  anurate  te-t  i-  axailahh*  —  li»t 
u-  appiv  it-    it  will  I'e  httti-r  than  noni-. 

Tie  riiitii^  Slat*  "i  of  .\meri«a  i-  L'i-ntralh  con«'t»did  to  Ik» 
tlif  iiio^t  >u»  c«"»-.fnl  MUintry  in  the  wcrM  at  ha'«t.  tl;,it  :-  tlie 
pre\;n'iiiL' <»p'n:'»n  li«re,  and  «\en  Kuri»|M-  i»  ini  lined  to  ^hare  it. 
In  our  dav  ^iin*-^  i*  juil^'ed  l»v  trad*-,  and  in  trade  we  are  pre- 
eniin«nt.  In  tie  !'nite»i  Staters  t»f  Afmrica  the  mo*t  *ucn'**ful 
hK-alitv  w<»uld  ''cnfrallv  be  concede* I  to  be  tlie  citv  uf  New  York. 
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Great  cities  are  peculiarly  the  product  of  modem  civilization, 
and  if  we  would  judge  that  civilization  we  must  judge  it  by  its 
products.  New  York  is  the  richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and 
possesses  the  greatest  trade  of  any  city  in  America.  If  the  cap- 
italistic system  has  produced  a  success  anywhere,  it  should  be 
here.  Hence,  if  we  select  New  York  as  a  test  of  what  that  sys- 
tem can  do  as  a  mechanism  for  producing  happiness  we  cannot 
be  accused  of  choosing  an  unfavorable  example  of  its  handiwork: 
for  it  is  the  most  successful  city  of  the  most  successful  country 
in  the  world. 

Now  according  to  the  utilitarian  standard  no  individual  or 
aggregate  of  individuals  can  be  considered  a  success  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  total  happiness  of  society  is  negative.  A  city  to 
be  a  success  must  produce,  in  any  given  time,  hedon-hours  in 
excess  of  pathon-hours.  Its  output  per  day  or  per  year  must  l)e 
positive.  Is  this  true  of  Now  York  City  ?  To  this  question  tho 
reader  will  answer  cither  yes  or  no.  If  his  answer  is  no.  he 
thereby  concedes  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  a  failure  —  that 
the  best  it  can  produce  is  worse  than  nothing.  If  he  answers 
j/es,  I  invite  him  to  apply  two  tests,  which,  if  he  is  familiar 
with  the  metropolis,  or  with  any  groat  city,  he  can  do  with  no 
more  trouble  to  himself  than  five  minutes  candid  reflection. 
First,  I  invite  him  in  inia<rinjition  to  walk  the  streets  and  visit 
the  habitations  of  the  great  nietro])olis  by  day  and  by  niirht,  and 
carefully  to  note  the  evidences  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  an  im- 
partial eye.  Let  bim  visit  tbe  bouses  of  the  rich,  the  well-to-do. 
and  the  middle  classes,  and  observe  their  habits  and  their  meau^ 
of  happiness.  Are  they  ever  unbappy  —  if  so,  bow  nuiny  hours 
a  day  and  what  is  tbe  intensity  of  tlieir  unbappiness  —  lie  may 
be  sure  that  during  tbeir  hours  of  production  they  are,  on  tbo 
average,  not  happy,  tbougb  tbe  intensity  of  pain  during  those 
hours  may  be  but  slight — and  certainly  half  of  their  wakinj: 
life  is  s])ent  in  production.  Are  they  ever  happy  —  if  so,  it  is 
generally  during  hours  of  consumption,  while  eating,  attendini: 
entertainments,  driving,  reading,  playing  some  game,  or  sittim: 
quietlv  at  borne  with  faniilv  or  friends.  IIow  manv  hours  a  dav 
are  tbev  doinc:  these  tbinirs,  and  wbat  is  tbe  avera^re  intensity 
during  these  hours?  Is  it  one,  tbnv,  six,  ten  bedons  —  it  must 
be  of  some  average  intensity  —  we  cannot  determine  what,  but  lot 
tbe  Header  estimate  from  liis  own  e\}»erience.  Tx^t  bim  repeat  these 
observations  among  tlu*  nindi  greater  multitude  who  live  bv  tb.c 
labor  of  tbeir  bands,  raniziug  from  tbe  moderately  poor  to  the 
destitute  —  what  is  tbeir  average  duration  of  consumption,  and 
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what  tlio  intonsitv  thereof ?  I>'t  liirn  po  tliro»i<rh  tlio  mnpniflcont 
pjiljKf  nf  thf  iiiillionain*,  hiit  l«-t  liiin  also  vi*it  tli«*  htjUMliil  tni**- 
imrit  «»f  tlu*  vi<tim  of  |K)v«Tty.  outiuuiilMTin'.'  the  lir-t,  i\\r  him- 
«lrr<l  t«»  our.  L<*t  hiiu  ?jnt  ii:non»  th<*  hji}»|Hin-<  tn  h«'  fniiinl  in 
th<'  hnnn*<  of  th«*  urll-to-<h>,  thf  healthy,  the  inorallv  ulrnh'some 

-hut  nritii<T  let  liiiii  i;:iinn'  the  iiii)iap|>irp'>>  to  hi*  foiiml 
ill  tlie  teiirrnent  hoii^.s,  the  htxpitals,  the  a'm—h«Mi«.r«i.  the  ;rut- 
ttT''.  the  jaiN,  and  the  divr-..  Takiiii:  a  hir«i'-i  exi*  \  jrw  nf  the<<» 
thiiiL''^.  let  him  eainlidlv  a<k  liiinsi'lf  thi^  inie^tmu:  \\*«nihl  v<»u, 
(•r  Would  \n\\  nnt,  hr  williiiL:  to  e\|ieri«'nri»  all  the  jmiii  ftdt  in 
\r\v  York  in  a  \ear,  for  all  the  ph-:i^ure  f«'lt  tiMTe  in  th«'  >aine 
tiinr?  'rii>  i<  hut  inqnirinjr  whether  tlie  totality  of  lifr  in  New 
^'ork  is  >rlf->np|»ortinL:.  An  anirniatiM*  an>\\«T  nn'an-  that  the 
total  prodih  t  of  the  rity  is,  at  lea^t,  heiter  than  nothini:.  A 
n«'i;ati\e  an-uer  niean<  that  it  is  wor«»r  than  nothini:.  Il"w  many 
ni'ij  who  kn«w  that  th.ey  would  he  taken  liti-ralls  at  iImmt  word, 
woidd  dare  to  an^^wrr  in  the  at]irmati\i'? 

.\  <»Mond  tevt  i>  >ui:irestihle  whieh  may  perliap<  h»-  mon*  natlily 
j»ut  into  |»rartire  than  thi<  one.  If.  a«i  wr  have  couti-ihhd.  the 
t»-t  of  r(|uival«'n(e  of  j)lfa«»un'  and  pain  i^^  pr»'fir»n«  •-,  a.-  d»'ter- 
inimd  hy  luruiory  rather  than  anti«  ipation.  tl:«n  th»*  ti -t  of 
wlutljiT  a  i:i^en  p«'ri<Hl  hu^  r«>ult«-d  in  a  >urplu'*  'if  prn  or 
p|i'a«»ure  to  an  indivi<hial  is  lM*>t  aM-rrtaiu'd  h\  dftiTM  nin*^ 
wlnther  that  individual  woidd  jinfer  livinir  ovrr  a^'ain  ti-at  f>«'- 
rind.  or  ofH-  I'ontainin::  evaetly  the  -^ame  «juantiti«">  of  pj. m-up* 
and  pain,  to  not  livin^r  it  o\rr  ajain.  I^'t  thi^  t« -t  U*  applied 
to  the  avrra^'e  riti/t-n  of  Nrw  York  for  an  a\eraL'«'  dav  or  an 
averatre  vrar  -  -  not  to  an  <'\rrpti««n;d  « '.ti/»n  for  an  e\«  i't>tioiial 
dav  ^^^  an  ••\«i'pti«»nal  \«Mr.  'i'hr  a\«rai:i'  man  in  \rw  Y^rk  i-* 
a  lahopT  :  h**  ran  avail  hini'^rlf  of  no  mi'n-.  and  L't»i«Tallv  of  jf-.-j, 
lah'T  than  t''at  w!ii«h  h«-  him'««'lf  suppli*'*-.  'I'h*-  av«  raje  wotnan 
in  N»  vv  York  i<  a  lahnn-r  aNo,  thouL'h  not  n«'t»--.irilv  a  wa::e 
lahnrer.  I.rt  impiirv  hr  mad«*  of  tie  avtraL'*-  adn't  d.u.p.r  in 
\.\v  York  at  tin*  rln*o  tif  an  aviTaire  dav  whith«r  ^m-  ..r  -^'•'  is 
L'lad  or  -ifrrv  that  the  day  i*.  d«»nr  -  -  wl  ♦tli.r  !•'  «»r  -It-  wou]«! 
pr«'f»r  liviniT  it  o\fr  a-jain  to  not  1-v'Ml'  '*  mm  r  .ij.ni.  ju-i  .s-  it 
ua>.  Can  t^n-re  In*  anv  d«»uhf  Mf  t!:»-  r« -i'*  "f  -::.  h  .m  in.i  ::rv  ? 
If  -o.  I  lav«-  vi't  FrM-t  n«»ht»dv  w'«.  .!.r'*'«d  "U' .  If  t  h«-  •»'>- 
j» « t«'d  that  t!:»'  fatiL'Uf  fi-lt  at  t'  ••  «  !«•-♦  "^  a  *\  iv  .if  !.ih.»r  pn*- 
»  lud»»<  a  fair  judL'ui»*nt  at  t' at  tim«*  (a  fair  •►hj.-,  ti«»ti )  tV**  in- 
•  piirv    mav  hi-  varit*!.  applvui;;  to  a   W'«k.  a   i::onth,  a    v-ar  or  a 

f»'-time.  TI  ••  p^ri'NJ  matter*'  litth-.  K»w ,  i-v.  n  am«'n;j  th.*» 
wvll-tu-iio,  hav.    a  halaneo  of  !iHf>piner«'  in  tluir   favor,  and   the 
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life  of  the  average  man  or  woman  undoubtedly  produces  a  sur- 
plus of  unhappiness.  The  average  child  in  New  York  is  not  a 
laborer  and  not  exposed  directly  to  the  attrition  of  competition, 
and  it  is  among  the  children,  if  anywhere,  that  a  surplus  of 
pleasure  will  be  found ;  yet,  when  the  conditions  of  the  average 
cliild's  life  in  New  York  are  considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  modern  industrial  conditions  tend  to  diminish  the  output 
even  of  these,  the  most  immediatelv  useful  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  considering  the  prevalence  of  illness, 
whether  the  average  child's  life  in  New  York  is  self-supporting. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  average  individual  must  deem  life 
worth  living  or  he  would  not  consent  to  live,  we  may  reply  that 
incurable  invalids,  life  convicts,  and  many  who  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  positive  surplus,  consent  to  live  and  are  reluctant  to 
die.  It  is  not  because  they  have  any  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  future  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  past  that  men  con- 
sent to  live  —  it  is  from  the  fear  of  death  —  an  ineradicable  in- 
stinct, common  alike  to  men  and  animals.  Men  do  not  live  from 
reason  but  from  impulse.  Tlioy  live  in  perpetual  hope  that  the 
next  day  will  he  better  than  the  last,  and  they  are  perpetually 
disappointed.  It  is  not  only  in  .irreat  cities  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual ])ro(luces  a  ne^rative  surplus.  It  is  a  universal  condition 
and  it  has  always  been  so.  The  relation  between  num  and  his 
environment  has  nev(T  i)een  sueh  as  to  produce  a  positive  sur- 
plus over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  and  keen  observers 
of  human  life  have  not  failed  to  reeord  the  fact.  Men  live  on 
hope.  They  "eat  the  air  promise  crammed."  Says  Mont- 
gomery : 

"Who  that  hath  ever  been 

Could  bear  to  hi*  no  more? 
Yet  who  would  tread  a^ain  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  Ix'fore^  " 

Dryden  has  expressed   the  same  idea  more  perfectly   in  his 
Aurengzebe: 

"  \Vlien  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-mormw  will  repay. 
To-m<»rr«)W\s  falsi^r  than   the   former  <lay; 
Lies  worse,  and  while*  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  snnic  new  joys,  cuts  oif  what  we  i)ossest. 
Stran^^'  cozcna^^e!  noni*  would  live  past  years  a^in. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  iu  what  yet  remain; 
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And  fn>in  tlw  <lr<*jrs  of  lif«*  think  to  nnvivo 
What  thu  first  ^|>^i^htly  runnintf  rould  not  ^ivir.*' 

PojH»  conilt'nsi^s  \\\o  sain**  S4*ntiin(*nt  into  his  famous  couiilet: 

**  IFo|K*  sprinjfH  ftiTnal  in  thf  human  hrcoHt; 
Man  n«*vrr  is,  hut  always  /w  he  blest.** 

Sliak«'-p<*an*  in  IIaml»»t'*«  wrll  known  s«ililo<|uy  says  tlmt  only 
"  tli<'  iln-aij  «»f  Hnntthin;:  aft«T  ilrath  "  iinhh-<*s  ni«*n  "to  ^runt 
ami  >wrat  uml«T  a  \\«ary  lif<*  "  ami  lUron  in  ilrf»'n<lin^  his  own 
♦•-tiniait'  of  tlif  ••  u«»tliinL'Ut"'S  of  life'*  shows  tliat  In*  is  l)ut  ex- 
l»n-«>in;r  iin  opinion  common  to  th«*  tliinkin;;  iH)rtioii  of  man- 
kind : 

"  T  say  no  mom  than  has  lw«*n  said  in  !>anti''H 
VtTM',  and  hy  Solomon  and  C«Tvani«-s ;  *' 

"  Uy  Swift,  hy    Maeliiavel.  hy    UmdH-foueauIt. 
\\y   Ft  iirjnii,  hy   Liitlur.  and  hy  IMalo; 
Hy  Till«»t«.nu,  and  Wfsh-y,  and   Koii'^'M-au, 
Who  khrw  this  lifr  wa^  not   worth  a  potato.** 

Hut  if  all  thl"*  he  true,  if  the  human  rar*'  inrvitahly  aehii*veK 
mnn-  unha|»|»ini>s  than  happine««»  a«»  a  P'^iull  of  it*  i-xi-ten***,  wiuit 
>!'al!  wi-  «»av  of  th**  sv-t'tn  whii  h  produei-*  tin-  n-'^ult?  P«t}»:!I»'5 
\\<'  tannot  rondcmn  it  for  no  lN>ttiT  may  Im'  attainahle;  hut  this 
mui  li,  at  jt-a-t.  may  he  slid,  that  undrr  sueh  a  -v-tem  the  h»ss 
tlif  nuinlMT  t*f  Iniiiian  heinirs  whf»  f\i*t  the  Ihttir:  for  the  h»ss 
th*'  iiimihrr  tl'.r  le--  will  he  th«»  surplu-i  of  unha|ipinr«i-;.  and  non»» 
at  all  will  h*'  tlif  iileal  nuniher.  In  otlur  uor«U,  th«'  annihihi- 
tinn  "f  tln'  hnman  r:h»'  \<  a  hrtter  |M»lir\  -  a  nion-  jn*t  |M»liey. 
than  aiiv  forni  of  ( mnpt't ition  tliiw  f.ir  ku<i\ui.  Annihilation 
wo'iM,  to  1m»  «iir»',  e\tinL'ul'-h  human  happiin -^.  hut  it  \\«mld  at 
tl**  -ame  tim«-  txtinLMii-*!!  human  unliappin«  •»•».  and  it  i**  .1*  true 
of  an  aiTLrn-LMt**  of  in<li\iduHU  a*  it  i-^  of  a  •*ini:l«'  «»n«'.  that  non- 
i\i«.ti'nrr  i*  htiti  r  tliafi  a  *ur|»lu<  n{  pain.  how.\ir  •«liL'l.t.  This 
(•onrlii^ioii  f..''ow*  fnim  thi*  \rr\  ni«-aninL'  of  tiM-  word  f'*ttrr, 
ami  if  th«'  naihr  tl)ink*>  that  he  ha«>  in  mind  a  m<-anini:  of  thnt 
^••rd  wl'iih  d»H-.  not  in\o|\,'  >nrh  a  «ont  lu«»i«»n,  I  reiominend 
that  hf  att«!!ipt  to  «\pre-^  it  to  liim-«!f. 

From  thi-f  rMn<i.hTation««  th«ii.  \\*'  may  infrr  that  tho  city 
of  Niw  ^*nrk,  the  iTownin;:  aehiiM-m^nt  of  tin*  moiiern  eom- 
|»i'tit!\i'  •<\-tiiM  in  the  we-ti-m  world,  \ii'hls  a  h'^-i  output  of 
jiappin*-"*  |M'r  aiTf  [mt  ilay  or  year  than  \ihen  Il^ndriek  Hudson 
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discovered  its  site  —  that  it  was  more  useful  as  an  undiscovered 
wilderness  than  it  is  to-day,  and  contributed  more  to  that  output 
which  it  is  the  only  useful  object  of  society  to  produce  —  hap- 
piness. What  then  shall  we  think  of  all  the  lucubration  about 
prosperity  and  national  greatness  so  frequently  heard?  What 
relation,  if  any,  have  these  things  to  utility?  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  height  of  presumption  for  any  nation,  or  any  representa- 
tive of  a  nation,  to  boast  of  its  success  when  universal  annihila- 
tion would  result  in  still  greater  success  —  at  least  a  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  production  of  anything  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
produce. 

If  we  go  outside  the  great  cities  of  America  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  apply  either  of  the  tests  we  have  suggested,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  same  condition  will  be  discovered  —  a 
surplus  of  unhappiness  is  produced  —  few  will  be  found  who 
would  wish  to  live  their  lives  over  again  year  by  year;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  output  of  unliappiness  is  less.  Not  only  less 
per  square  mile,  but  less  per  average  individual  than  in  the 
city.  The  least  unhappy  portions  of  a  great  industrial  country 
are  the  quiet  farming  districts,  and  those  are  precisely  the  parts 
of  the  country  in  whicli  tlio  capitalistic  system  of  competition 
has  reached  tlie  least  development.  Few  will  be  inclined  to 
deny  this  prof)osition,  and  y(4  wimt  a  commentary  it  furnisher 
upon  tlie  achievements  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  true  that 
the  city  more  and  more  attracts  tlie  dweller  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  because  he  counts  tlie  clumces  of  success  and  discount> 
the  chances  of  failure,  lie  notices  tlie  luxury  —  he  ignores  the 
squalor.  He  enters  eity  life  as  he  would  a  gigantic  lottery,  see- 
ing only  the  prizes;  but,  as  in  any  lottery,  the  prizes  are  for  the 
few  —  the  blanks  for  the  many  —  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  great  lottery  of  competition.  The  few  who  succeed  are  con- 
spicuous; the  nuiny  who  fail  are  not;  and  thus  the  real  condition 
of  thin«:s  is  ('(mcealed.  In  tlu'  country,  comj)etition  is  less  severe, 
wealth  more  evenly  distril)ut(MK  lunilth  more  general,  and  were 
the  indicative  ratio  and  with  it  tlie  education  of  the  people  in- 
creast»d,  th(»  country  distriits  of  AiuiTica  would  doubtless  begin 
to  pnxUice  a  positive  output  evni  with  no  other  change. 

The  normal  o])cration  of  comjx'tition  to  continually  increase 
population  then  is  siuijdy  a  means  of  increasing  unhap})iness 
and  the  mi;,Tations  wliich  result  froiu  this  increase  are  a  means 
of  ecjualizini:  uuha[)piness  —  of  insuring  that  wherever  free  com- 
munication between  oue  nation  and  another  exists  that  the  level 
of  happiness  shall  everywhere  seek  the  lowest  point — for  under 
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8ii(li  conilition^  if  oih»  n«tlon  inaintain!<  a  low  lovH  of  linppiiK^^s 
it  U  only  a  <|nf>tinn  (»f  tjitu*  ^lirn  all  ctlii  r<  will  •*ii)k  to  tin* 
Kiiiu'  li'vrl.  Till'  |»n*>*nn'  uf  {Hijnilatini)  ii)Hin  sulf-i-tt  iir»*  will 
tcini  always  to  iiuTiMx*  ami  to  i*qiiali/i'.  jii-^t  a<i  aiii<»ii</  iiiiiinals. 
If,  a*»  Wf  liavi»  •iim;:lit  to  •;|iow  l»y  tin*  lM>t  t**-!**  availal»N'.  the 
riiit«*<l  Stat«*s  is  not  a  si*lf->upportinjr  r<niiiiiniiity.  Im»w  iiiurh 
j:n'atiT  u\\\^\  Im*  tin*  in'»:ativi»  inar;riii  of  s<*lf— jipport  in  thoso 
ronntrio  from  which  the  )irr^<iirt*  of  po)Mil:iti«>n  continiially 
fnn«<  a  -tn-aiu  of  niiirration  In  <»nr  sln»rf«».  In  Knropr.  MJih  tin* 
pij^-ihli'  rxjTption  of  Franrf  and  Switz«-rlainl.  <l«>pit«»  th«»  siin- 
pl«r  ta^ti's  of  tilt*  pcoplf,  till*  output  of  niiM-ry  p«T  i.ipita  i«* 
ilnuhtli^-  hiL'htT  than  in  thf  I'nitfil  States.  All  tin'  l»ah*fiil 
rlf«M  t-  of  roriipt'tition  contrihuti*  to  tin-  n-ult,  luit  tin*  rno^t 
jMftrnt  i-  that  cau-iMl  by  ovi*r)H)pulation  which  i*  L'n'ati-r  in  KurnjM* 
than  in  America  simply  lN>cau<ii'  \ho  unrest rictcil  natural  laws 
of  inrrca-^c  have  operated  for  a  louL'er  |N*riiMl  there  than  h«  rr. 
Ill  \et  more  ancient  (N»nnnunities  Mhen*  com|N'titiitn  ]\a<  lu-en 
niire-tricteil  fnr  loniriT  periinls  tin*  condititui'*  are  wnr«ie  than  in 
Kurupe.  In  Imlia  and  China  the  output  ttf  mi<»i-r\  i<«  app.illin*:. 
So  do^i'Iv  havi"  the*ie.  the  mt»st  ancient  natinu*  in  the  wtirM,  ap- 
prn.u  IhmI  tin*  limit  <»f  tln*ir  mean*  of  '*uh«.i^t«-me,  that  i-ven  a 
p.jrti.il  rfiip  faiiun*  mean^i  a  famini»  in  which  l:un«!r»*iU  nf  tlioti- 
^.irp!-.  and  nfteii  million*^,  die  nf  starvation.  The  p<ipnl.iti««n  of 
:\]\  tlM'-f  ««!d  countries  i<  almtist  at  the  pmnt  of  eipiil:lirium.  hut 
tt  I-  nut  a  ln'MilIi'-nt  tMjuililirium  -  -  it  i-  the  ciju'lihrium  of 
UMfuri-  where -tar\ation  phues  a  limit  which  propa^jatinn  ftinv«»r 
•.tri\i-  to  I'XitM'd.  It  i«*  till*  ideal  furni*h«d  l»v  tlie-.«-  ticn-i^'lv 
piipulMt- d  cnuntrie*  that  the  puh!iii-t<  of  nur  tiuH*  wi"d"!  havi» 
11-  :iiii»r«Mih,  an«l  approach  a<  ipii«lv!y  a*  ]»»«^*il»!e.  '!"!.••  |n»|»- 
ii!it'"n  lannnt  l'H'w  fa>t  ennut:!i  to  *uit  tln-m.  ainl  tl.tv  r*'ik  ti> 
-rij'i'ate  it  in  i\crv  wa\.  W  it!."Ut  si-ekini:  to  ini|i;ire  whi-t^er 
!••  .i\'I:l'«'  iuijix  i'lual  prodncf-:  a  p«»*iti\e  or  nejati\»'  -urplu*. 
ti.\  \\.'i:M  !:'irr\  t!!»-  natii'U  lowani  t' ••  pi»iiit  *>f  natural  e«pii- 
!  'it;i"  and  fiiaxiirnim  output  of  rui<er\  a»-  rapii!!\  a*  ini'-^dih*. 
"»i  !'■«•  print  :i'^'  that  a  ijreat  numhfr  «'f  f?"MTah'«'  Il-ih^'-  an* 
*  *  M.  r  |)  .in  a  l'-^-*  nun  her  ^f  happv  tiUi -.      It   i-*  p«t!  U'*  v.*fli*H< 

t"  -•  •i.  Ut  •  r  i''i'  atf  til?-*  n«'ti«»n  «if  tl'« ti"!?!"-!*  **f  \\  >•  aj'*,  hut 

V.  !■  r*.!'.  »♦  '•  .!-t  ri'fut*'  t'"  a?L'"i?Miit  '•'.  « •  ii  h  0:*-\  -■  •  k  to 
j«;-t-!',  t'  i-i'-  •H'lniMn^.  T'li-  i-.  Ml  I  t**! ,  1,  f '  .1'.  ••w  M]j  t.  t'  ••  A'\- 
\an*'  :n  i' •  ait-  :iii«^  t' •■  mi  j,t.i\.  ii  •  ?■»<.  'i  »':•■  i-^h- ii  rn  \  uf 
nf  1 1.' ".  t  ■■  III .  t  l-i-  .  •  \  1 1 1/' ' '  1 11'"  •  * ' f  t '  <  V* '  -••  !U  w  <  <r!«'  •  !i  ""ti li- 
lt-ft  a   ?!  u- '     .■.»'-.  r  |i  ■•■■.'   I' V   ''..rt    T*  tn   t!'**  hoVwaril 

,...;.:■  I'  i-f  tl.«    l.a-t  I .»"  -iii»i-i  rt   in  ili-i  mnfurt.  and  heim*  thoro 
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is  no  fear  of  overpopulation  at  this  stage  of  our  progress.     Now 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  with  the  means  of  production  at 
hand  America,  for  example,  can  support  a  large  population  in 
comfort,  but  this  does  not  involve  the  acknowledgment  that  it 
does  so.     It  may  be  acknowledged  that  owing  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned, the  condition  of  the  average  man  in  western  countries  i> 
better  than  it  ever  was  before;  nevertheless  this  is  far  from  ac- 
knowledging that  any  community  yet  produces  a  positive  surphu 
of  happiness.     This  cannot  be  until  the  average  man  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  live  his  average  day,  or  month,  or  year,  over  again 
—  and  even  could  it  be  shown  that  a  given  community  was  self- 
supporting,  this  would  not  mean  that  an  increase  in  its  numbers 
would  be  desirable.     Only  communities  whose  consumption  per 
capita  is  greater  than  that  required  for  maximum  efficiency  of 
consumption  can  economically   increase  in  numbers,   and   will 
anyone  contend  that  any  community  has  yet  attained  such  a 
stage? 

But  perhaps  in  the  last  paragraph  we  have  made  an  admission 
which  is  significant.  If  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  this, 
the  era  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  competition,  the  condition 
of  the  average  individual  is  better  than  ever  before,  surely  the 
capitalistic  system  cannot  be  wholly  bad.  It  must  have  its  ad- 
vantages if  it  is  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  fact 
is,  the  capitalistic  system  is  not  wholly  bad.  It  has  one  great 
advantage,  and  it  is  due  to  this,  and  to  a  variety  of  restric- 
tions upon  competition,  that  the  present  improvement  in  man's 
estate  has  been  brought  about  —  an  improvement  slight  indet^d 
compared  with  what  is  accomplishable  by  a  ditferent  adapta- 
tion of  the  same  means.  Intelligent  men  believe  competition 
beneficent  because  tli(\v  are  ignorant  of  its  etTects  when  TVi[\\\ 
unrestricted.  If  tliev  are  interested  to  learn  what  these  efTtnt- 
would  he,  they  need  but  to  ascertain  what  they  have  been.  1^'t 
them  read  the  story  of  English  industrial  lite  during  the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  llHh  century,  as  told  by  ^larx  in  his  work 
on  *' Capital,"  or  that  by  Dr.  Kay  on  the  ''floral  and  Physical 
Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in  England,''  or  let  hiui 
read  any  of  the  reports  so  liberally  used  by  these  authors.  The 
story  is  too  lonir  to  (uiote  in  detail  In^re ;  it  must  be  read  in  de- 

ft'  *  1 

tail  to  be  aj)})n>ciate(l,  but  as  a  hv'wf  and  inadequate  condensa- 
tion of  its  tragic  details  the  following  account  by  E.  J.  James 
is  worth  inspection : 


.J 
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"  Tbo  doctrine  so  lonpr  current  in  political  economy  and  ox- 
pn»ssi'<i  in  the  motto  laitmez  faire  passer.  ha«  b<"en  thoroujrlily 
<*xj>l«Mlr(i  by  the  lojfic  of  circuniKtnnces.  No  Ix'ttor  proof  of  thiit 
<*«MiM  he*  desinni  than  the  factory  hiWH  of  mixlrrn  industrial  nation)*, 
hiws  which  have  U»en  of  late  warmly  defend<*<l  by  <»conomistH  of 
i»v<ry  s<*iioi)l.  The  n»action  U'tnin  by  Adam  Smith  against  tin* 
j>:it«Tiial  tiHi»ry  and  practic«»  of  rontcmpfirary  K<»v«*rnnicnts  re- 
Miltiij  ill  an  illoffical  und  untenable  th<*ory  of  the  stat<*  and  its 
fiiin'tinrm.  *  Fnt»  (\>m|K'titi<»n '  wa«  the  panacva  for  all  tn^)- 
tu*iuu'A\  ills  of  MM'iety.  Kveryone  wan  to  \h*  fn»e  to  wll  hix  own 
liilMir  and  tiuit  of  his  family  wh(*re  he  could  obtain  the  most  for 
it,  and  (nn*  to  make  Huch  eontraets  as  he  would  or  coiiM.  As 
Kti^Iiiiid  was  the  tir**t  (THMit  industrial  state  of  mtNlrrn  timers,  so 
in  KtiKliind  the  n'sultd  of  such  a  iM»licy  first  show«il  thems«*lves 
i:i  all  their  nakeilnesg.  The  mont  mercib^ss  exploitation  of  tlie 
weakrr  eb'inentH  of  society  by  the  8tron^r  l)ccame  the  rule.  The 
rnanufa<'turers.  in  their  tliirst  for  wealth,  paid  as  littb*  attention 
to  tiie  healtii  of  their  op4»rative8  as  they  chos4>.  The  lalnin'rs  in 
tlieir  ne<»«'«*>ity  were  (*oni|Hdlnl  to  acct»pt  what  terms  were  off«re<l. 
The  lalK»r  itf  the  father  soon  b<»ca!ne  insufficient  to  supiw»rt  the 
family.  Tin*  motlwr  ha<l  to  |fo  into  the  coal  mine  or  fa<*tory.  It 
wji«*  n<»t  enniivrh;  the  (*hildn*n  were  w»nt  into  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. TIh'V  wen*  comiM'Unl  to  w«irk  ten  or  tifte<*n  hour<  a  day 
for  Mven  <iays  in  the  wit'k,  in  narrow,  illy  ventilated  and  dirty 
factory  rooms  or  in  still  mon»  unhealthy  mines.  Th«»  n'-^nlt  of 
such  work  wa**.  of  «M»nrs4*,  the  moral  and  physical  (b'terioratiMH  of 
tile  cliildren  and  a  stea<ly  <b*>r<'neration  of  thi*  lal>onT«4  fn»rn  tiicude 
to  dtcadc.  The  conditions  pn-vailin^^  in  Cin*at  Britain  dtirim; 
tlie  latti-r  part  of  tin*  hi'^t  o'ntury  (tln»  \^xh)  ami  the  t-arly  part 
of  the  pn^icnt  <»enturv  would  U'  i»ntindv  incn'ilibh'  wen*  tln'V  not 
well  attc-^ti-d  by  th«»  te»<timony  of  iinim|M>at*hable  witnt-H's.  S«> 
cryinir  did  the  «»vil  N'coine  that  in  l^)i*,  an  a<'t  was  pa*»«M]  '  for 
thf  prcsiTvation  <»f  the  health  and  moral-*  <»f  appn'iitiit'*  anil  ••tbt-r^ 
fTnpl«»y«'d  in  cotton  and  other  milN  and  c'otton  and  "thir  fac- 
torii"*.*  'V]\\^  bill  iiwjil  its  pa*^saf7e  t<»  tlw*  ravair«"-i  <»f  i-pidi  nn«'  di<- 
fa-#  <  In  tir  factory  <li*itri<'t*»  of  Maiicbe-trr.  Tlu'  illy  {**]  and 
nv«r\vork«'d  cliildn'Ti  in  the  factorie**  f<»rnH«<l  thf»  v<ry  U  •»!  fii-M  for 
till-  ti«Vfl«»i»nicnt  and  -^pn  jid  of  <*pidcmic  and  contatri«»n-  •ii>«<a*«c<. 
l*aMp«  r  rliildnii  win*  •Miit  in  cTowtN  from  thf  airricnjtnral  di-- 
tn-t^  i.f  the  Southt-rn  coiintir-  to  the  mannfuctiiriiu;  r»  i:it>n"»  of 
tli«'  nortli*  rn  conntit-n.  Tluv  wm'  ai'pn'iitiiH'*!  to  th«*  mill  Mwn«r*i 
and   in*  rcili—ly   mv»  rwnrkcd   and   nnd«rft*<l.**  ' 

Tlic  narrat'on  of  \\hi<}i  tlii"^  ••xtrait  i^  tlie  ciiinincnii^mcnt 
sl)ou^   uliat    iinn-tri«  t«d  «onipctition  diw»s  for  tlie  pn»«luccrs  "f 

*  ('\rl<>p;i.|i:i  i.f  pnliticat  S«i«n<^.  «Hlit«il  hv  John  J.  I<4ilor.  Vol.  II.  p. 
151.  ' 
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a  nation.  It  illustrates  what  competition  would  do  were  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  labor  organizations  and  tlie  govern- 
ment removed.  If  let  alone  the  conditions  described,  would 
extend  to  practically  all  industries,  and  finally  affect  the  whole 
laboring  population.  They  represent  what  the  dogmatic  econo- 
mist calls  the  most  "economic"  conditions  of  production,  con- 
ditions which,  if  attained,  will  assure  the  most  coniplrte  suctvss 
in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy.  IndciMl,  the  busi- 
ness men  of  that  day  contended  tliat  to  interfere  witli  tht*><* 
conditions  meant  ruin  to  England's  industries.  Wlicn  things 
became  so  bad  that  the  English  government  prepared  to  '^  ukhI- 
dle "  by  passing  the  Factory  Acts  there  was  great  alarm  ami 
indignation  among  the  conservative  and  res})ectable  factorv  <»{>- 
erators  whose  **  rights  "  were  threatened.  They  protested  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  disinterested  patriotism  against  any  in- 
terference with  the  beneficent  natural  laws  which  were  doiiiir 
so  much  for  England's  commercial  prosperity.  The  Factorv 
Acts,  nevertheless,  were  passed,  interfering  with  "  prosporitv  " 
in  the  interests  of  happiness.  As  they  merely  dabble  with  \]w 
matter,  however,  tliev  liiive  not  done  nuu-h  toward  abolisliin" 
the  vast  annual  deficit  of  ha))|)iness  produced  by  the  Briti.-h 
people;  though  tliey  ccTtainly  have  diniinislu'd   it. 

Advancement  in  the  arts  then  (h)es  n<it  insure  happiness,  thouirb 
doubtless  it  can  be  made  the  means  of  supporting  in  conif«.rt 
a  greater  popuhition  than  in  its  a])<en{e  can  be  supported  in 
discomfort,  but  not  whih'  coin))ctition  is  in  control.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  shown  that  even  tlie  singh'  and  much  j)rochuincd  advan- 
tage of  the  capitalistii*  system  —  its  stimulus  to  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  arts — is  in  reality  a  disadvantage.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  modern  nietiiods  of  production  were  introduet-d 
into  India  and  the  competitive  system  wctc  permitted  to  riMnain 
in  control.  What  would  ha{){)(»n?  A  temporary  slight  rise  in 
the  rate  of  consumption  ])er  ca})ita  would  he  the  first  elTect,  but 
the  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  would  proni})tlv  re-ult 
in  a  decrease  of  the  death  rate,  and  an  increase  in  the  ]>opul.i- 
tion — the  faster  tlu^  means  of  subsistence  incr(>ased  tho  fa-t*  r 
would  the  {)opulation  increase  to  meet  it,  until  the  limit  t-f 
the  agricultural  resources  of  (h(»  country,  on  which  depends  tin' 
limit  of  the  population,  would,  even  with  improved  niotliod-. 
be  again  ])ractically  attaincMl.  Terhaps  in  India  whore  tiM- 
population   is  already  dens(\  it  might  by  this  means  ho   siiniu- 

lated  to  increas(»  several   fold,  and   \v!i:it   woidd  ])o  the  resull 

the  same  final  rate  of  con>unipti<m  per  ca])ita,  the  Siune  final 
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output  of  mipory  por  capita  woulil  l>o  attain«>(1,  on<l  tlio  total 
output  of  nli^M•rv  wouM  Im»  inm'a^tNl  sovonfl-fohl.  Sucli  would 
Im»  ill*'  n*j»ult  of  improving;  lUftlMMls  of  pHMiut-tiou  l»y  tlir  appli- 
cation of  wiriKi*  ami  lravin«r  fonsuiiiptinn  to  IIh*  iH*iU'fic«'iiti' 
nf  natun».  IihIcnmI,  wi<*ii<i«  thus  half  appliiNJ  i<  a  rurs4»  inst<*at| 
nf  a  hlcssin<;.  Tliat  which  advaiici'int^nt  in  th<>  arts  would  do 
for  India  it  will  du  ff»r  tin*  TnitiMl  States  untlcr  coniiM'titivi* 
(•oiiditi<»ns ;  for  th«*  |H)pulation  of  the  country  will  citlicr  in- 
(Tca.***'  as  fast  as  in  the  pa^^t,  or  it  will  nt»t.  If  it  d«M^  its 
failurt>  to  incrca*^*  as  fast  as  in  the  past  can  oidy  mean  that  the 
s<de  competitivt*  ch«»<k  which  exists  —  tlie  fjiw  of  Malthus  — 
has  hc^nin  to  o|H>rate  and  will  continue  to  do  s^)  until  natural 
e<|uilihrium,  like  that  in  India,  is  attained.  If.  on  t)ie  con- 
trary, it  d<N's  not,  it  will  show  that  the  Ijiw  <»f  Malt)iu<  \<  not 
o)M>rative.  In  the  {last,  the  population  has  si'veral  times  dnuhh^I 
in  less  than  thirty  vt'ars,  sav  thrn*  times  in  a  centurv.     A«i^um- 

•       •  • 

in*:  the  pre^'ut  population  to  he  so.ihmi.imio  and  thi**  rate  of 
increase  to  Im*  maintained,  the  popuIatit»n  in  nne  n'ntury  will 
he  «;|(».(>00.ooo,  in  two  ci'uturies  will  he  o\«t  :)JMMi,oo*o,imio, 
and  in   thre«»  centurii^s  will  he  over    |njMMi.iMMj,oiM).     I>o«»<  anv 

• 

one  snpjM>s4'  the  country  can  suppt»rt  the  hi>t  two  numlHTs  in 
comfort,  or  even  in  a  conditinn  of  self-sup|M>rt ?  I>o  tliey  sup- 
p<^se  it  can  supi)ort  evi»n  Ti  lo.ooo.nno  at,  or  anywh«Te  near,  the 
pnint  of  maximum  i-tliciency?  Certainly  not  with  com|M*ti- 
tion,  and  it  is  douhtful  if.  with  the  most  |>erfect  system  devi-*- 
ahle.  it  couM  he  di»ne.  even  with  half  such  a  |M>pulatif»n.  As 
Sir  William  Cnvikes  has  shown,  the  wheat  acrt»ai:e  is  aln^ady 
appn>achinir  its  limits,  and  th«HiL'h  the<e  can  he  «'xtended  and 
the  yichi  |MT  acre  inin»ased  hy  the  application  of  scifn<i'.  the 
yield  <'annot  Im'  indetinitt'lv  auirmenteil.  The  sjum*  thinir  ;•* 
true  of  other  a^ri»ultural  nw^urc«'s.  The  law  of  dimini^hinsr 
ntunis  cannot  forever  Im»  nn»n»  than  n«Mitrali/ed  hv  the  law 
of  iiicri'asin^  returns:  and  what  is  true  of  a^'ricnlture  i<  truo 
of  mineral  n^sourci-s.  particularly  of  the  <-oal  supply. 

Of  i'ourse.  no  such  rate  of  incn-a^e  <»f  p«»puIation  a*  that 
we  have  a-«iumetl  will  or  can  In*  maintain»il ;  for  the  vit\  rea- 
son that  it  will  h«*  checked  hy  the  Law  of  Malthu'^.  A  Lrl;im-» 
at  V\)L.  l."»,  sliowiuL'  the  rate  of  inrrea****  of  population  in  xariou^ 
cr»untri«"i  iluriuL'  the  r.»th  n-ntury.  ationlini:  t«»  the  nport  of 
the  l?t)i  <'cn-u<  of  the  Tnited  Stat.-^i.  evhihit-  thi»  itT.nt  of 
thi-i  law.  Thu*  the  spars4'ly  s«-ttl»'d  iHUjntritw  (th»»  rnitetl 
States  and  Ku'^'^ia)  have  increased  mo-t  rapiilly ;  the  ace*»lera- 
tion   in   the  cas<*  of  tlit*  former  country  hinug  duo  in  part  tu 
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iTMiin^nition.  Anionp  donH'ly  |)<)]iulnto(1  rountrios  it  i:»  tlicwo 
in  u'hirh  tin*  oprratinn  of  tin*  law  of  increasing'  n'turns  has  boon 
nio:.t  >tiniiil:itr«i  hy  iin|»n>v«*infnt  in  t\\v  arts  that  havi*  mafic 
tilt'  •:rtat«*>t  ;:ain<  (Tin'  TnitiMJ  Kinplom,  <i«'nnanv.  an<l  Aus- 
tria-1 1  uii;:arv).  Italy  an<i  Franrr  (K*<*ii{iy  an  iiit«Trnriliat<»  po- 
Mtion,  w}iili>  tli<'  umM  liackwan!  industrial  (>«)untri«'*>  (Spain, 
S\\r<lrn  nn<l  Norway,  anil  Turkey)  liav«»  inrreascd  li-ast  in  |M)pu- 
lalinn.  Owin;;  to  our  profiriiMn-**  in  tli«»  arts.  ImwrviT,  wi*  shall 
«\rntnally  he  al»!e  to  support  a  luurh  •rn*atrr  density  of  popula- 
tioii,  and  pn>iluee  a  far  ;:reater  output  of  wealth  an«l  misery 
than  any  of  the  eountrii***  of  Kuro|M»  and  Asia  do  n«w. 

The  pn>}>«T  way  of  adju^^tin^  |H>])uIation  to  a  diminishing 
n'turii  of  ui'alth  is  l»y  a  dei'resi>e  in  the  hirth  rate,  luit  thi<  is  not 
nature's  wav  in  man  anv  more  than  in  animals.  Onlv  a  n^la- 
ti\e|y  hi;:h  rate  of  consumjition  \h*t  eapita  can  s«'t  in  (»|M*ration 
the  pruileiitial  motives  whiih  ke<'p  liunuui  hi'in;:s  from  hn»i»il- 
im:  too  fa*t,  and  this  cannot  In-  attained  hv  anv  sv>tem,  which, 
liki*  thut  of  eompi'tition,  di'>troys  the  etlieiency  of  consump- 
tion, le»\\ever  iiMnh  it  may  inerea<«'  the  ellirirney  of  proiluc- 
tioii.  Tlius  it  lHri»m»'s  (h'ar  that  the  impn»\em«'nt  in  t!je  artj* 
whirli  the  inoihrii  form  of  tom|N<tition  pnuuoti's  is  a  tenipo- 
r.irv  L'ood.  hut  a  |»ernuiuent  e\il,  f»r  certain  t<»  hertmie  s<>  if  tho 
iiH  ri;j*e  t»f  piiputafion  i>  left  to  nature. 

Aiwl  now  lo  nturn  to  the  i-lTeet  of  all  thi<  ^n  the  natural 
n  "Miin  r-  of  till'  rarth  (p.  .'>*>i).  TIm-  ;:n-atly  im  rea-«i|  fa«*ility 
i»f  d«\4  jiipiiii:  nilure's  n-i«uirii»«i  thnniu'li  iujproviTiHiit  in  tho 
;irt-  :iiiil  ?•'!  '.nMt  irierease  in  the  nund»er  of  huntan  ht-irii:**  rn» 
LMi'«  d  in  I'-ir  ih\eInp!iH'nt,  -impl\  aeri'lrrati-^  their  liepletion 
w  thoiit  ;i«  •  I  •■  p'l-liini:  anMhiiiL'  u-^efiil  hv  it.  Tin*  re-'Uinis 
\\l'it!i.  if  i'r«;««?!\  jppliid,  u«"Mld  result  in  a  \a*t  produetion 
of  h.ippifii --  .!:•■.  l'\  Th»'  1  tiiii|M'titi\«'  ^\"»tiiu.  d-^ipat«'d  with 
iH'tltiiiL' ■  witli  I'-"  til. Hi  TintliiuL' —  \>*  -hou  f«»r  t'-fir  di-^ipn- 
ti«»i).  In  t''»  ii'<h!i|||  uurld  thi-  pr«\,ii!iiiL'  pru.hi"  ti«»n-ma«1- 
?!' --  L'"Md-  tlie  iMpitali^t,  who  ha-  e\.r\thini:  !••  ^'ain  fn»m 
**  *kiiiuinL' "  th''  tountry.  into  i»|H»nini:  up  and  "  •!t'\»!opini;*' 
it*  n-iiiirc«-.  :iMd  what  i<  the  final  n-ult  ahand'in'*«l  farms 
wlit'if  t*\u  r  \\ii«'  \irL'iii  -oil-i  -  tr»'i|i'«»«»  wa-ti-  vln-re  inuf  *to<»«l 
;rn;it  ton-t*  hui:i'  water-filled  eavi-rn-  in  the  earth  wher** 
i*i\rt'  u.i*  \,ilu.dtli'  ore.  TIh'  n-^'oun  f<i  are  ortaiid\  "  dcvel- 
fipid."  hut  what  ha<  the  nation  t«»  •'how  for  it  --a  \a«it  and 
iin  r«  .i-inj-  *nrplu*»  nf  misery,  and  t!d<  we  .in-  tolil  ]<  snrrr.tA. 
Sin  h  a  polii  \  a-*  this  may  pl»*a>i'  a  f«w  eapitali**t-  in  one  j*»*n- 
erati«»n.  iiut   what   t»f  |M>stcrity?     If,  uniler  the  pn*si*nt  system. 
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men  cannot  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness  while  living  on 
the  cream  of  the  earth's  resources,  what  will  they  do  under  the 
same  system  when,  with  numbers  indefinitely  increased,  they 
must  live  on  the  skimmed  milk?  So  abysmal  is  the  ignorance 
on  this  matter  that  the  very  men  who  are  hailed  as  public 
benefactors  because  of  their  haste  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  are  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  the  state. 

If  the  rapid  development  of  the  nation's  resources  is  indeed 
a  desideratum,  then  let  us  by  all  means  hasten  it.     Let  us  in 
America,  for  example,  bring  in  hordes  of  laborers  from  China, 
supply  them  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  make  them 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day   at  the  minimum  wage,  and  work  day 
and  night  shifts  to  "  develop ''  our  resources.     Let  them  ex- 
haust the  soils,  deplete  the  mines,  level  the  forests,  and  extermi- 
nate the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  let 
them  keep  at  it  until  they  have  accomplished  their  work.     By 
this  means  the  land  may  be  made  a  desert  several  centuries 
sooner  than  it  could  by  the  methods  now  in  use  —  and  thus 
our  success  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  age. 
If  we  adopt  this  policy  no  nation  can  hope  to  compete  with  us 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  earth.     England  and  Ger- 
many, unless  they  imitate  our  methods,  will  not  be  factors  in 
the  race  for  a  moment.     If  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of 
wealth  is  the  object  of  national  existence,  this  is  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  sooner  we  got  at  it  the  better.     If  the  practo- 
maniacs  of  the  age  dare  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  let 
them  advocate  this  policy.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  object 
is  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of  happiness,  we  should  pur- 
sue the  opposite  policy.     The  resources  of  the  country  should 
be  conserved  and  husbanded  with  the  greatest  care;  their  de- 
velopment should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible;  the  activities 
of   men   should   be   turned    to   developing   individuals   who  are 
fitted  to  convert  the  potentiality  of  happiness  involved  in  na- 
tional  resources   into  actual   happiness;   the   efficiency   of   con- 
sumption should  be  stimulated  and  then,  when  the  husbanded 
resources  are  at  last  developed,  the  nation  will  have  something 
to  show  for  their  dissipation.     On   page  'MS  we  have  already 
discussed   this  matter   and   further  repetition    is  not   required 
here.     All  we  need  point  out  is  that  the  capitalistic  system,  in 
developing  a  country,  wastes  its  resources  instead  of  using  them. 

In   Chapter  8   we  have  set   forth  the  elTects  on  the  several 
elements  of  happiness  required  of  a  just  social  system.     We  are 
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now  in  a  po«;ition  to  coniparo  thof^o  <»froct»  with  those  which 
TiHwliTn  cniii|M'titinn  trn^ls  to  prmliice.     Tlius: 

( 1 )  A  just  system  aims  to  impr(»vc  tho  quality  of  human 
l)rin;:s. 

(\»miM*tition  tomls  to  ilottTiorat<»  it. 

(vM  A  just  svstrm  H't'ks  a  hi^h  doproc  of  adjustability  and 
hniltli. 

('oin|M*tition  s<»run*s  a  low  doprcH*. 

(.*n  A  ju>t  systtMii  ronsiTvrs  natural  ro8ouroc8  until  a  high 
rnicirnry  <»f  consuinption  is  dt»vi»lo|n»<l. 

Coiiipt'tition  <lissipati»s  natural  n»sourco*»,  at  the  same  time 
ntnintainin^r  a  low  t»tlici<*ncv  of  consumption. 

(I)  .\  just  sy<t<'ni  sul>stituti»s  maclnntTv  for  nM»n  in  pixxluc- 
tinn,   siniultan<'<»usly    inrnmsin^  tho   indicative   nitio. 

(*onip«>titinn  di>plnr<s  men  with  machimTV,  without  f^imiil* 
tan«M^us!y  in«Toasin^  tin*  indicative  ratio. 

(.'»)  .\  just  system  stimulates  a  hi^jh  decree  of  nkill  and 
interest  in  lalH)r. 

Competition  stimulates  a  low  depree  of  skill  and  interest  in 
all   save  d inactive  lahor. 

(<i)  ;\  just  system  seeks  efpiality  in  distribution  of  wealth 
and  leisure. 

Competition    si*cun»s   inequality    in   Wh. 

(7)  A  ju^-t  system  n^iks  to  so  adjiHt  the  indicative  ratio  tm 
to  seeun*  maximum  etliiiency  jxt  capita,  by  making;  it  a  direct 
funetion  of  pn)ductive  |>ower.  pro<luetive  intensity,  and  t*on- 
>umptive   power. 

('<»m|>etition  tends  only  to  make  it  an  invers4»  function  of 
endnranii'  and  «liminish  it   indefinit»*ly. 

(S)  A  just  sy-t»'m  •Jei'ks  to  adjust  a  |>«>pulation  to  its  mean« 
of  happiness  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  benefit^'nt  «^]ui- 
lihrium. 

Coin|M»tition  adjust-  |»«»pulation  only  to  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, le;iilinir  to  natural  equilibrium. 

Com|M'titii>n  tlit-n  has  nt»t  a  sinirle  j»o€xl  point.  On  everv  vital 
i>-;ue  it  '\<  i»pp<wri|  fi»  a  }\\<i  system.  It  deteriorat«N  the  ipiality 
of  the  pnpnlatjon.  it  de>tn>y<  the  etVuiencv  of  consumption, 
and  evrn  ^'Ucli  l'<m»(1  i-tTect  a<  it  has  on  tin*  etViciencv  of  pHxhic- 
tion  i*-  thereby  turned  intt>  an  <'vil  which  is  onlv  ma<le  more 
ti-rrihle  by  it-  etTeet  in  indetinitelv  im'n»a«iinjr  the  {copulation. 
In  other  wnnls.  the  sv-tem  i»f  «oniii«'tition  is  t«>Hlav  but  a  more 
etlirirnt  form  •»f  what  it  alwavs  ha-^  bt»«*n — a  me<»bani<m  for 
maintaininir  and  c<mtinually  incnnisin;;  an  output  of  unbappine^. 
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Perfected  by  science^  this  meehanigia  if  its  use  be  peTsisted  in, 
will  cause  the  earth  eventually  to  become  a  very  hell  in  whidi 
the  sensitive  organization  of  human  beings  ia  utilized  in  the 
highly  successful  manufacture  of  miserv.  There  is  no  more 
dismal  delusion  than  that  of  the  benenoence  of  competition. 
It  is  a  political  myth  as  gross  as,  and  vastly  more  harmful 
than,  the  myths  of  ancient  and  modem  mythology,  and  by 
coming  generations  it  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  common  sense  can,  with  sufficient 
promptness  and  completeness,  triumph  over  custom  to  destroy 
this  delusion  and  the  system  founded  upon  it,  and  substitute 
therefor  an  applied  science  whose  object  is  the  manufacture  of 
happiness.  The  signs  of  the  times  give  reason  to  believe  that 
such  a  triumph  is  coming  soon,  and  in  the  following  chapter 
we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  course  of  events  by  which  this 
'^ consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished''  is  to  be  attained. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  MONOPOLY 

Human  society,  likr  much  olw»  in  nature,  is  a  prcxhict  of 
evolution,  and  cvnlutinn  (tmsistK  either  in  pro^n^ss  or  in  retm- 
):r«*s>ion.  In  the  hisli»rv  of  the  forms  of  animal  and  vep-tahh* 
hfi*  l)<»th  pHH-esse,**  liave  <Krurn*(K  and  both  Iiavt»  ocrurn*<l  in  the 
history  of  human  WK-iety.  In  the  eh»venth  chapter  hai*  lH»en 
diM-usM>d  tlie  (>tTtH't  u{N)n  human  happini'ss  of  tlie  m<Nh*!i  of 
activity  of  tliat  pliase  in  tlie  evttlution  of  so<'ietv  (h'nominate<l 
till'  capitalist ir  system.  This  form  of  s^H-ial  m<H'hanism  was  de- 
vcIojhmI  out  of  the  feudal  systfMu  of  mediipval  Kuro]H'  through 
H'MTal  iiittTmediate  staphs  and  at  the  pres4>nt  time  is  in  pHM-esji 
nf  undcr^'oin;;  transfornuiti«»n  into  another  form.  What  that 
form  is  to  h<'  was  foreshadowed  hv  Mar.x  in  his  dis<>ussion  of 
tht»  *'  Historical  Tendency  of  Capitalist  Acrumulation/*  a^ 
follows: 

"  What  di»es  the  primitivi*  ncruniulatifin  of  capital,  i.  e..  it^ 
luNtiiriral  p'lii^sis,  n»s<dvi»  itn-lf  intnf  In  t»\  far  ns  it  is*  n«»t  im- 
iticiliittc  transfnniiation  of  slavi's  anil  stTfs  into  wa^-laUtriTs.  niiil 
tlh-n-fon*  a  m«Te  chancre  «>f  form,  it  only  nutans  tho  expropriation 
of  till*  iniinciliat<>  prtKlueiTs,  i.  v.,  x\\v  dis-Mihition  of  privat«>  pn»p- 
crty  l»a?^il  on  tin*  lalxMir  of  its  owniT.  Private  pn»i»erty.  as  tlu* 
jiiiTiTh«'*<is  to  <«M«ial.  iNdh^'tivf  pn»|H'rty.  «*xi-t«*  nfdy  when-  thf  nicann 
of  Ial>oiir  and  the  I'Xtrnial  i^iinditions  of  lalMiur  U-l«tii^  to  private 
itidiviilnals.  Hut  aeeortliiifr  as  these*  private  iti<lividual*>  an*  la* 
IxniHT^  or  not  lalx Hirers,  private  pn»perty  ha«*  a  diffi-rrnt  charneter. 
Tht»  nninlMTle— •  shailes  that  it  at  first  ^iv'ht  pn-M'iits,  c*orn*s|)on<l 
to  tlw  interinediati-  >tap's  lyinjr  h«'twe«»n  tln-H-  twn  «>xtn*ni(*s.  The 
privati*  prn|H'rty  of  the  lal^ounT  in  his  niean<*  of  pnNluetiiin  is  tlie 
fiMindati«»n  of  |Ntty  industry,  whether  a»:rieti1tural.  miiniifaetur- 
in*r,  or  lM»th;  i»«tTy  indu^itry,  airaifi.  \<  an  e»iM*ntial  (*iindiri>>n  for 
the  dev«'li>piiit-nt  »if  »iiKMal  pnHhieti«»n,  and  iif  the  fnt*  indiviiluality 
of  tlw  hdHiiiri-r  hini'»«»lf.  Of  cMur-**.  thi**  |H*Tty  nnNli'  of  pr<N]iM- 
ti«»n  exi-ts  alw«i  \indi-r  slavery,  M-rftlom.  and  i»ther  states  of  <|o- 
iHiidt'no'.  Ihit  it  flourishes,  it  lets  liv«i«ii«  its  whoh*  eneriry.  it 
at  fains  its  ade(|iiati>  ehissieal  form.  (»n1y  where  the  InlNiiirer  is  the 
private  owner  of  his  own  means  of  labour  set  in  action  by  hini" 

40i) 
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self;  the  i)ea8ant  of  the  land  which  he  cultivates,  the  artuuin  of 
the  tool  which  he  handles  as  a  virtuoso.    This  mode  of  prodnc^ 
tion  pre-supposes  parcelling  of  the  soil,  and  scattering  of  the 
other  means  of  production.    As  it  excludes  the  concentration  of 
these  means  of  production,  so  also  it  excludes  co-operation,  divi- 
sion of  lahour  within  each  separate  process  of  production,  the 
control  over,  and  the  productive  application  of  the  forces  of  Nature 
by  society,   and  the  free  development  of  the  social    productive 
powers.    It  is  compatible  only  with  a  system  of  production,  and 
a   society,   moving   within  narrow   and   more   or   less    primitive 
bounds.    To  perpetuate  it  would  be,  as  Pecqueur   rightly  says, 
'to  decree  universal  mediocrity.'    At  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  brings  forth  the  material  agencies  for  ite  own  dissolu- 
tion.   From  that  moment  new  forces  and  new  passions  ^ring 
up  in  the  bosom  of  society;  but  the  old  social  organization  fet- 
ters them  and  keeps  them  down.    It  must  be  annihilated;  it  is 
annihilated.    Its  annihilation,   the   transformation   of   the    indi- 
vidualized and  scattered  means  of  production  into  socially  con- 
centrated ones,  of  the  pigmy  property  of  the  many  into  the  huge 
property  of  the  few,  the  expropriation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  from  the  soil,  from  the  means  of  subsistence,   and   from 
the  means  of  labour,  this  fearful  and  painful  expropriation  of 
the  mass  of  tho  people  forms  the  prelude  to  the  history  of  cap- 
ital.    It   comprises   a   scries   of   forcible   methods,   of    which   we 
have  passed  in  review  only  those  that  have  been  epoch-making 
as  methods  of  tho  primitive  accumulation  of  capital.     The  ex- 
propriation of  the  immediate  producers   was  accomplished   with 
merciless  vandalism,  and  imder  the  stimulus  of  passions  the  most 
infamous,  the  most  sordid,  the  pettiest,  the  most  meanly  odious. 
Self-earned  private  property,  that  is  based,  so  to  say,  on  the  fus- 
ing  together   of    the    isolated,    in(loi)endent    labouring-individual 
with  the  conditions  of  his  labour,    is  supplanted  by   capitalistic 
private  proi)orty,   which   rests  on   exploitation   of   the  nominally 
free  labour  of  others,  i.  e.,  on  wages-labour. 

*'  As  soon  as  this  process  of  transformation  has  sufficiently 
decomposed  the  old  society  from  top  to  bottom,  as  soon  as  tho 
laboun^rs  are  turned  into  proletarians,  their  means  of  labour 
into  capital,  as  soon  as  the  capitalist  mode  of  pro<iuction  stands 
on  its  own  f(?et,  then  the  further  socialisation  of  labour,  and 
further  transformation  of  the  land,  and  other  means  of  produc- 
tion into  socially  exploited,  and,  therefore,  common  means  of 
production,  as  well  as  the  further  expropriation  of  private  pro- 
prietors, takes  a  new  form.  That  which  is  now  to  be  expropri- 
ated is  no  longer  tlio  labourer  working  for  himself,  but  the  cap- 
italist exploiting  many  labourers.  This  expropriation  is  accom* 
plislunl  by  tho  action  of  the  immanent  laws  of  capitalistic  pro- 
duction itself,  by  the  centralizatiim  of  capital.  One  capitalist 
always  kills  many.    Hand  in  hand  with  this  centralization,  or 
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this  i'X[)n»priiition  nf  inuiiy  capitalistM  hy  few,  di'vclnps,  on  an 
vwT  i'Xti*ii<iiiiK  xMiIr,  tin*  n)Mi|HTutivc  form  <>f  t\u*  lalN>i]r-pnK*i>riH, 
t)i<*  (Miris<'i(iUH  ti'rhniml  appliratinii  of  hriftuv.  thr  iiiftliiNliral 
mltivatidti  nf  thr  s<iil,  th<*  tran»«foniiati<iii  nf  tla*  iiiMriiiiifntH  of 
lalN»iir  ifitn  iii*«tniiitciits  of  lalnMir  only  u^'ahK'  in  roinnmn.  tlu* 
(><*ononii7.infr  "f  all  inranH  of  priMhiction  by  thrir  um>  as  th<* 
ni«'an>  of  pHxliiction  of  c*<»niliin<*il,  MK'ialixi'ii  lalNUir.  th«*  f-ntanKh*- 
nirnt  of  all  ix'oplcH  in  the  net  of  the  worhlMnarkrt,  and  with  thin, 
th(*  iiit«Tnati(Muil  rharart<T  of  thv  crapitali}«tir  n-^iim^  Alon^ 
with  thi'  con^itaiitly  iliniinishini;  nunilHT  t»f  the  niaKT)at«'s  of  rap- 
ital,  who  usurp  and  niono|M>liM*  all  a«]vantu^*s  of  this  pmn^-sh  of 
transformation,  ^rows  thr  nm**.**  of  nii.s«Ty.  oppn'>v*ion,  hlavi-ry, 
di'^radatioii,  fXpI<Mtation ;  hnt  with  this  too  ^^rows  the  n'Volt  of 
th«*  Working  rhiss.  a  cla-s  always  inon*asin^  in  iinniU*rH,  ami  ilisci- 
plinril.  nnit«Ml,  or)rani/.i'il  hy  \\\v  very  nl<•('hani^nl  of  th«»  pnHi-ss 
nf  rapitali^t  priNhu'tion  its4*lf.  Tlir  niono|Ni|y  nf  capital  U*4*i»ni(*A 
a  fi-ttiT  n|Kin  tin*  uuh\v  of  ppHliirtion.  which  has  spnin^  np  and 
tloiiri^hfd  alonf?  with,  and  under  it.  (\*ntrali/ation  of  the  means 
i»f  prnduetii»n  and  sm'ialization  of  lah«»iir  at  la<*t  n'aeh  a  ftoint 
wlu'n*  they  iM'i'iinie  ineompatihle  with  their  eapitali^^t  inteiruna'iit. 
This  inte^nm«*nt  is  hurst  as>und«'r.  The  knell  <if  eapitaliM  pri- 
vate   projHTty    ?M»unds.     The    expri»priat«»rs    are    expn»priateiL 

"  Tlio  capitalist  mode  of  appropriation,  the  n'-idt  of  tlu'  eap- 
itali>t  nuMle  of  pr<M]uetion.  prinhiei's  eapitaliM  private*  pro|N-rty. 
This  is  the  lirst  nt*pition  of  individual  private  pnnnrty.  a-*  founde<l 
on  the  lalMuir  of  the  proprietor.  Hut  eapitali^t  produetion  U*- 
>rets,  with  the  inexond>ility  of  a  law  <»f  Natun-.  it*»  »»wii  negation. 
It  is  thi»  net;ati(»n  of  neiration.  Thi**  iliN-**  not  n-i"*tal»li'*h  private 
pr«»i»erty  fi>r  the  prodiu-er,  hut  jriv<»s  him  individual  pro|»Tiy  ha^^l 
i»n  the  aetpii<«iti<»ns  of  the  capitalist  era:  i.  e..  on  eo-o|M'ration  ami 
the  poi*M>s>ion   in  eonnnon  of  the  land  and  <*f  the  niean>  of  pro- 

"  The  tran<f«>nnation  of  seatten^I  private  pr»»|wTty.  ari^incr 
fri>m  imlividual  lalHuir.  inti»  <'apitali«t  private  pn»|H-rty  is.  natu- 
rally, a  pr«Hfss,  in«*omparahly  nn»re  protrai-tid,  vinlt-nt,  an<l  ilitfi- 
eult,  than  the  traiisfortuation  of  eiipitali<*tie  privuti*  pn-jN  rty.  al- 
n'a«ly  practically  n'^-tin^r  on  HHMalizi**!  ppHlnctinu.  into  !MH-i;ili/i>«] 
pnnNTty.  In  the  former  caM-.  we  have  the  t-xpnipriatiiui  of  the 
ma**-*  of  the  iM'ople  hy  a  few  usur]**'!^*.  in  the  hitter,  we  have  tho 
expri>priation  of  a  fi-w  u-iuriH-rs  hy  the  mas>  of  the  iN-oph'."  > 

Thus,  uwro  tluin  fifty  vear<  airo.  Marx  i»riMlirt«d  the  ev«iluti'»n 
«'f  the  caiutalistie  sy«»tem  of  i*o»u|»etition  into  a  -\-tiin  of  pnv.ite 

nionopnly.       He     Jiredti  ted     aNo     the     jeadiT^^lp     t»f     the     I'niti'd 

Statt*<  in  tltis  inoxt-nient,  an"!  h«*  |HMnt«i  out  it<  ine\itaM»'  <'e- 
vejoptnent  into  a  ^N-^tein  of  luihlic  inon«»p«»ly.     It  is  inton-tinp 

>  Capital;  pp.  780-789. 
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to  observe  this  evolution  now  in  aetnal  process  of  operation. 
As  Marx  says,  the  fall  of  capitalism  is  to  be  much  more  rapid 
than  its  rise.  The  system  of  private  monopoly  had  its  incep- 
tion only  about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  yet  its  practical  re- 
placement in  the  United  States  by  public  monopoly  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  witnessed  by  the  rising  generation. 

Private  monopoly  follows  capitalistic  competition  as  effect 
follows  cause.  Were  the  industrial  conditions  existing  two 
generations  ago  to  be  re-established,  they  would  again  pa?« 
through  the  same  stages  and  develop  the  same  condition  of 
private  monopoly  which  they  did  before.  The  inconvenience, 
worry,  and  loss  occasioned  the  capitalist  by  competition  prompts 
him  to  seek  a  way  to  escape  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
combination  between  competitors,  and  when  by  the  coalescence 
of  many  small  concerns  into  a  few  large  ones  the  nunil)er  of 
competitors  has  diminished,  this  becomes  a  relatively  easy  task. 
The  earliest  form  of  combination,  known  as  pooltng^  consists 
simply  of  verbal  agreements  among  competitors  not  to  com- 
pete. The  output  of  the  commodity  sold  by  them  is  restricted! 
and  tlie  price  fixcul.  Thoroby  ilu*  fearful  wastes  of  competition 
are  avoided  and  a  profit  to  the  combine  insured.  But,  of  cour^, 
the  seller's  gain  is  the  huyerV  loss;  and  as  the  public  is  dirertly 
or  indirectly  tlic  buyer,  the  ])r()rit  of  the  pool  is  at  the  cost  •''f 
the  public.  To  protect  thonisclv(»s  against  ])ooling  most  of  tb^ 
states  of  the  Union,  during  the  'SO's,  passed  laws  making  it 
illegal;  and  in  1S!)0  (^uign^ss  passed  the  Sherman  anti-trust  art 
to  the  same  efTect.  In  other  words,  by  ^*  meddling  "  b»gislativp 
enactment  the  law-makers  att(Mn|)ted  to  induce  nrixfirial  ronx' 
prfiiion.  The  Jnissrz  fnirr  theory  had  already  been  converted 
into  a  dubious  doctrine  l)y  the  I*'actory  Acts  and  other  leirislation. 
11i(^  Sherman  law  converted  it  into  a  farce.  Competition,  that 
beneficent  natural  law,  devchtps  by  a  natural  process  into  privat*' 
Tiionopolv.  '{'hereupon  the  learned  law-givers,  ind>ued  with  th»^ 
innate  hrMieficence  of  natural  law.  procecvl  to  enact  one,  sim^ 
nature  fails  theui :  th(»  nvult  being  that  curious  anomalv  —  an 
artificial  natural  law  —  a  law  which  is  both  natural  and  un- 
natural. Is  it  tlierefon^  both  henefic(Mit  and  not  boneficvnt? 
We  leave  this  cjU(»stion  to  political  metaphysicians:  but  one 
thing  is  sure — it  has  not  stopped  ]>ooling.  As  poolini::  airnv- 
nients  are  merelv  verbal,  it  is  verv  ditlicult  to  g(»t  evidentv  of 
tlu^n  e\ce])t  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  parti(»s.  Thev  niav 
])e  dissolved  to-dav  and  rencuved  to-morrow.  Tlie  Shennan 
act,  therefore,  has  remained  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
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To  ko<*[»  pooling  ajrrfM^nifnts  in  moments  of  temptation,  how- 
vwr,  HNjuin's  a  wnj»4»  of  honor,  and  thii*  in  Homothin^  that  hu»»i- 
ncss  <i<M>s  not  hn*<'(l.  T\\v  parties  to  tin*  various  p(H)ls  fonniHl, 
uhrn  thi'V  saw  an  ojifMirt unity  of  ^ain  would  fn*<{urntly  break 
their  a;;n*<*iii('nts  and  the  ronihim*  wouhl  iiiimcdiately  crumbh*. 
'rhu«»  po<»Is  wen*  continually  dis^olvin^^  and  thou;;h  th«*y  con- 
tinually reformed  under  the  blistering  blows  of  com|M'tition, 
thcv  were  a  verv  unsati^factorv  form  of  combimition.     Thi*  |mh>I, 

•  •  •  I 

thrreftire,  MN>n  <lev»-lo}HMl  into  the  truJ^t.  so-i-allftl  Ixfausr  it 
(-oi)>i*-tcd  of  a  company  whos<'  function  was  to  hold  the  st<M'k 
of  ri)rii|M»tiii^'  <oinpani<*s  in  trust.  Throu^rh  the  tru>t«*«*«i  or 
nlVn»T<  of  the  tru>t,  the  various  companies  were  «'ach  assi«rn«Mi 
thiir  part  in  the  total  pHMluction.  the  output  wa.-*  nMrict«*«l  and 
tlit'  prirt*  fixed  as  under  the  old  p<Md,  but  the  tn^t  a^n^cmciit*' 
Wen'  matters  of  riH-onl  and  could  be  li*Lrallv  enforced,  and  thus  it 
v\a<:  ))elic\fd  the  ills  devclnpeil  under  }HioIin^  <*ould  1h»  rtMne<li«*iK 
lint  ilii^i  'Source  of  >tren;rth  was  also  a  source  t»f  weakntss.  Tin* 
tru-t  a^rni'meiits  not  bein;;  n-cret  coidd  Im*  adductHl  as  evidemi* 
in  the  foiirt*^  and  hence  were  >ubjf'<'t  to  the  attack  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Tln-se  Wen*,  in  numv  ca<«s  cnforc«*d,  and  a  number 
of  tru-ts  Inst  thi'ir  chart«*rs  and  wi*n'  f«>rce<l  back  into  the  |>o<)i- 
iuL'  >ta;:e. 

Tlif  le;:al  position  of  the  trust  betoinin;:  thus  untenabh* 
tl:r»»Ui:h  ellfonemrllt  of  >tate  law^,  a  ne«  tlevice  wan  tried. 
// "I •It tiff  ft'iii ft'iiii* s  uere  ft»rmed  wIhwc  h»1c  pur)NiH'  of  e\i«itenc<* 
Ma-i  the  ouii.r-l'ip  of  the  ntink  of  nthi^r  companie-i.  \\  tir^^t 
«»u!\  nui'  >tate.  New  .lersry,  permitted  the  incorporation  of  >\\vh 
tompanie-.  hut  one  wa^  enouiih.  The  coiu(N>titor>  fi^rnierly 
rnmliint-d  into  tru-t<  now  combined  inti»  Imhlin^'  lompanie-;. 
.*tM  iin*d  a  i  liart'T  in  N«w  .ItT^-i-y.  and  wrn*  then  free  t«»  o|MTate 
in  an\  *lat<'  tlM'V  pli-a^-d  without  interferenre.  NJnci"  the  attempt 
h\  any  >tate  to  tliM-riminate  au'ainM  a  ounpany  not  incorporated 
tlt-nin  uas,  by  the  murt-i.  interpreted  as  a  n-irulatinn  of  inter- 
^t,it»'  ii»mm«ne  anil  In-iice  illriral.  The  tru-^t  wa^  tliu*;  liis- 
plaied  by  th«'  hnldini:  company  and  thi<  is  tin*  dfxice  which 
!»nvaiN  \«'rv  lar::elv  t'»-tla\.  th«»ui:h  chartt-r*  for  -uch  com- 
paiih  -  an*  now  ohtainahh*  in  sr>fral  >tat»-.  II<»ldinir  <"<»m- 
panir*.  nr  in  their  ab^^inr.  po*)!^,  ha\e  n«'W  multiplied  in 
nuiiilM-r  to  -"Uch  a  d«'L're«'  that  the  <ale  of  all  tin*  principal 
artiilt*  of  rnmiiMTce  in  the  rnit»*d  Stati->i  i**  lither  wholly,  «»r  in 
lari'i-  m<a«un'.  nnioM-d  fr«»iii  tli»-  realm  of  eom|»etition.  Cap- 
it. ili^t-*.  tMiTitij  h\  ( •imiH-tition,  ha\.-  \fr\  L'en»rallv  t-ra^si**!  to 
(om{H  te.     Liborers,  in  the  formation  anil  consolidation  of  labor 
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organizations,  have  followed  the  same  trend  and  competitioii 
between  laborers  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year.  Thus  pri- 
vate monopoly,  predicted  by  Marx  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
competition,  is  in  process  of  realization.  The  attempt  of  the 
anti-trust  legislation  to  stop  and  reverse  the  evolution  of  society 
by  inducing  artificial  competition  is  a  practical  failure.  The 
much  vaunted  victories  of  the  Sherman  law  are  technical  vic- 
tories only.  That  law  was  not  made  to  be  impartially  en- 
forced. To  do  so  in  the  case  of  all  railroads  doing  interstate 
business  would  result  in  chaos,  and  except  in  one  or  two  case? 
it  has  not  Ix^en  attempted,  though  the  abolition  of  competition 
by  combination  among  railroads  is  all  but  universal  to-dav. 
The  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  law  is,  in  fact,  left  to  the  di^ 
ere t ion  of  the  executive  and  is  thus  a  practical  reversion  to 
monarcliical  tlieories  of  government.  It  is  a  legislative  license 
for  executive  fiat. 

The  attempt  to  induce  artificial  competition  having  failed,  the 
next  step  is  acquiescence  in,  and  national  regulation  of,  private 
monopoly.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
December  5th,  1905,  su<jgests  such  acquiescence,  and  commends 
such  regulation  in  tlie  following  words: 

"  The  fortunes  amassed  through  con^orate  orfranization  are  now 
so  lar^c,  and  vest  such  power  in  those  who  wield  them,  as  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  noeessity  to  give  to  the  sovereign  —  that  is,  to  the 
CJovornnient,  which  roprosents  the  people  as  a  whole  —  some  ef- 
fective power  of  supervision  over  their  corporate  us;e.  In  order 
to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  industrial  life,  every  big  corpora- 
tion should  be  held  responsible  by,  and  be  accountable  to,  some 
sovereign  strong  enough  to  control  its  conduct.  I  am  in  no  sense 
hostile  to  corporations.  This  is  an  age  of  combination,  and  any 
effort  to  prevent  all  combination  will  be  not  only  useless,  but  in 
the  end  vicious,  because  of  the  contempt  for  law  which  the  fail- 
ure to  enforce  law  inevitably  produces." 

The  policy  thus  suggested  may  be  denominated  pseudo^ociaJ- 
ism  :  and  to  it  the  nation  is  now  proceeding  —  with  what  result 
it  is  too  soon  to  sav:  but  we  luav  with  verv  slight  knowledgre  of 
human  nature  rest  assured  that  diiVieulties  will  be  encounten^l 
—  not  transient,  but  permanent  difficulties  —  for  this  solution 
of  the  pr()l>leni  leaves  untouched  the  cause  of  the  trouble  —  the 
eternal  antaLTonism  l)etw(»en  tlie  self-int(Test  of  the  buver  and 
seller  —  between  puJilir  interests  and  resfrd  interests.  This  i? 
the  splinter  that  produces  tlie  festc^r.  A  poultice  may  reduce 
the  inflammation  some,  l)ut  to  effect  a  cure    the  splinter  mus^ 
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ho  n'innviMl.     TIm*  niily  way  to  n*li<'V<'  tlit*  puhlir  from  Iho  ox- 
nrtioi)   nf   privntr   iiMtimpoly   i>   t«)  <liiniiiish   tin*   ]>n>tits  of   tlio 
iii«>i)n|>Mii<.ts.     'riicy  will   not  >ui»iiiit  to  thi>  uithniit   a  stru;;);le 
ntu\  Imwi'ViT  .''iiiii'n-  iIm*  attrinpt   may  l»f  in  a(<'om|ilish   it,  or- 
;::nii/4Ml   uralth  uifl<U  tint  iiiaii\    ura)Miii>  to  iiiakt*  tlw*  |M*nna* 
iii'itt  sii('(-«'>-i  nf  >iirli  an  uinirrtakiii;:  iiiiit-h  iiinri*  proliaMr  tlian 
that    of  a«-liii'\iiiL:  artitirial   ('nin|M'titinn.      Nut   oiil\    ran   or^an- 
iz«'«l  u«';ilfli.  tlirnii;:lj   it-  rrprc>4'ntativ«>  in  <'«»nL'r«*-^.  «lflay  the 
|»a*>aL'r  **f  any  art  aiUtr^'  to  it*  iiitiTiM*-.  luit   it  ran  liavi»  in- 
rnr|)nrat«-4|    in    >im  h    art<    variiMi*^    in;ri'ni<>u>.    |irn>i>.ii»ns    uliich 
iiiakf  tlH'ir  «*va>i<»n  fa-^y.  or  «itli«T  att«i  may  U*  |ia>-«'«|    making 
tli«  in  niH'nfnnilili'.     K\rn  if  it  is  >^utti*>>fnl  in  pa.*- int:  tlit*  li'jris- 
latixr  -tai:r  unrniitilat<'<),  mt'ans  may  In*  foiin<l   for  ran-iiiL'  t)i«* 
prn^iM  uiinL'  ntlinr-  t«»  >ii-|M'n<l  tln'ir  anivitir-,  an«l  if  tin-  fail-, 
titc  tlii)U-an<l  tt(  liiiii  :iliti('s  of  juilirial  ppN-i^duri'  for  dt-Iay  an«i 
i\;i-iMri   jiri'  still   a\:iilaM<'.      \\\  tin*  tinn*  tlif<4'  ditlii-ultii'^  liav** 
ln*i'n  -iiriiMMintril    tin*  monopojir-  n>ay  hav**  t  lian;r»«l  thfir  form, 
p'\«Tt»'il  to  tin-  sn  r«'t  ptMilini:  >taL:''.  making:  tin-  art  inappliiaMi*, 
nr  il«'\i-r«l  -niiii'  n«w  nii'tlini]  «»f  »\a-inn.      l^it  r\*'U  if  tln'\    fail 
in  all  attiiiipt-  at  t'xa-ion  what  (-ti-rnal  NJ^'ilam-r  will  it  n-ipiin* 
t«»  ki'<  p  tln'in  imil«r  mntml.      INihli<it\  i>f  all  tln'ir  tran-at  tmns 
will  Im>  an  «*Miitial   ffatiin'  nf  ::M\i-rnmi*nt  tniitrol.     Tn  in-un* 
an  iir.h  V    in    fhf    n-pnit-   nf    !'!«■-••   tran-aitmn-    in    thr   fa-»'    •»f 
-♦'Xtr.il    hun«ln<I   nn'ihtpt»lii's   i-   in    it-ill*   hm  -inall    unthTt.tkin:;. 
'rill'  iii\n;nl  iiiMilr*    kiU'Uii  tn  lmiikk«'«|Mni:  nf  t t)nti'alin:,'  pmllm 
uiiili  r  "tlitT  ii.MiM>.  iiMi-t  all  Ih'  iiiiiiir-inoil  anil  m«-t,  anil  thi-  hv 
nun  \\!in^.«  ti'iiiptatinii  tn  npai  n\  nf  iimhr-taiiiiinL:  niaylx^  ma«ii» 
\iT\  L'H  at  h\  till-  iiitin-tr«l  piri'.i-.      lint  hi  u-  a-sumc  tliat  all 
thi-^i'   am!    niiiny   ntl.ir   «litli<  ultifs   an'   -iinnnnnti'il,   in   \i!iat   a 
■  lanL'«'nMi^   pn^itinn   will   tin-  I'nvi  rniin  nt    flii'l    it-ilf,  surmun.li-l 
|i\    t!ii--i*   riilii-^i    nf   rapitali-Mi     whn"!'    i!ti«r'*f«i   an*    in    rti-rnal 
aiiTai:nni-m    tn   th.it    nf    tin*    jH-npIi-.     W:'!    ilu-v    fnn*v»*r   suhnrt 
tanu  l\    tn   n'L'Mlattnnr     Ui!l    tin-    l'«»\' ini! 'Mt    «i»ntrn|    th«*    i?  ••• 
Tinpi»!if..  iir  will  till*  nmnnpnli.^  mntrnl  jIh-  L'"^''rnmi'nt  ?     Jii?j- 
ifiir  h\    thiir  pr«'-«-nt   Imhl  up<>ii  \ari«»n-  «h  |»artiin'nt-  nf  i;i»\.  rn- 
iMTit     th«*   hm»r   alttrnatiM"   appear-   at    hi-t    plaii-ihh-.      In   a 
l.ii:«!  uluTi"  a  iImuIiIi-  -taihian!  i-l   li-'nt»r  ix  -t-  —  a  p«T-'»!ial  iiml 
a    p'-!*tnal    -taipjartl  —  t!.i-   |».-i!il.'  lann^t    !'i;m>   fur   m\h ';    fr-^in 
t''..;r   n-pn -iiitatixi--  wl«-n   -nl«ji-.  ii-.j    !••   t«  ir.ptat-i'n   tn  inn.'-iit. 
Tint     ju.Il'i'.I    |Miit!i«lv    nr    i«ri\.it»  1\    h\     ill-    |M  r-t'!ial     -taii'lir-l. 
'r':»\   wj'l   ihtt  ati-'Til   T»i'»P-  tl  an   t' #    p..i;.'.-  .  vpfi  I.  :nnl  -•»  h«n:r 
,1^   t'l-    iii^iii!,-  ••\iM-it    jH.'iT,*    i-,  'i,    ••  i.»^a«  ■  I  a!."   thi'V   Mill   ni»t 
hv   •!i'appt':i:»t  •!.      S«»  Inn^'  a*  l!«;.   ..»!'.''i? rniptii^n  thr_\   will 
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find  those  willing  to  have  it  condoned.  It  is  not  more  flie 
people's  representatives  than  their  own  blindness  which  betrays 
them. 

But  again,  let  ns  assume  that  all  difficulties  in  government 
regulation  of  monopolies,  without  corruption,  are  surmounted, 
and  that  the  monopolists  are  completely  submissive  to  the 
people's  will,  seeking  no  advantage  not  freely  accorded  them  — 
what  has  been  accomplished?  If  regulation  is  to  relieve  the 
people  of  exaction,  at  least  one  of  the  results  must  be  the  re- 
striction of  profits  to  some  specific  maximum  —  to  a  fair  rate, 
whatever  that  mystic  figure  may  be  —  say  7%  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  —  a  rate  frequently  set  in  the  franchises  of 
street  railway  companies.  A  result  such  as  this  would  undeni- 
ably be  of  benefit  to  the  people  and  relieve  them  of  much  ex- 
action ;  but  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  improvement  in  the 
arts  —  that  much  vaunted  advantage  of  the  capitalistic  system 
—  that  benefit  to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  which,  we  are  told, 
the  community  may  well  ignore  all  the  evils  of  the  system? 
Competition  being  abolished,  the  hope  of  increased  profit  being 
abolished,  what  incentive  is  there  to  the  capitalist  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  arts?  lie  has  nothing  to  gain  from  it  — 
any  increase  of  profit  which  might  accrue  will  be  confiscated  bv 
the  community.  His  interest  is  confined  to  keeping  his  profits 
from  falling  below  the  maximum  allowed  him.  If  they  threaten 
to  fall  he  can  check  the  tendency  more  easily  by  oppressing  hi< 
employees  or  by  producing  an  inferior  product  than  by  the 
expensive  operation  of  junking  old  machinery  and  installing  a 
new  and  improved  type.  Thus,  even  if  the  people  succeed  in 
regulating  monopoly  they  will  at  the  same  time  have  deprived 
the  capitalistic  system  of  its  only  excuse  for  existence  —  of  it*? 
one  beneficent  effect  upon  the  elements  of  happiness.  What 
has  tlie  capitalist  apologist  to  say  to  this  dilomma?  Can  it  be 
a  (Illusion?  Is  beneficence  indeed  so  inseparable  from  capital- 
ism that  it  survives  (»very  mutation?  Is  it  tlie  inevitable  pro<l- 
uct  of  coin  pet  itifm.  and  the  no  less  inevitable  product  of  the 
absence  of  coiupctition  ?  Doubtless  our  economists  will  be  able 
in  sonu*  niann<'r  to  show  that  it  is.  To  the  dogmatist,  eternal 
ingenuity  is  the  ])ri('(^  of  consistency. 

Whon  tlie  stjiL'c  of  pseudo-socialism  has  been  reached  in  an 
industrial  {-ounnunity  the  ca])italistie  system  is  in  extremis. 
The  attempt  to  su]iport  the  eollnpsinix  structure  is  doomed  to 
failure.  \o  sooikt  is  one  portion  strengthened  by  a  statutory 
prop  or  bnicc  than  anoth(T  portion  gives  way.     Law  is  piled  on 
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law.  p'^^iiliition  (in  r('«:uIiitioii.  in  a  vain  attempt  to  n'hal»i!itat(* 
a  |M«'<'r  of  in»lu^trial  an<l  political  jnn':  l>y  tin*  in«*n*  funr  of 
t»\(rli';:i>Iation.  In  fait,  piviTiuiH'iit  contnO  with  ntiiitinn  of 
rapitali>in  i>  -  likt*  th**  atti'nipt  at  artitirial  «oin|M'titiMn  —  u 
kin«l  of  political  <jua«k«'rv.  It  i?*  a  tiling'  of  laijis*:  fntn-  -^lirtMU 
and  l«';:i^lati\<'  {mtclu^s  an<l  cannot  («n<lun*.  It  will  «'itli«T  dc* 
\«'1<>P  into  a  ron(iiti(»n  of  consistent  public  nionopn|\.  nr  nf  cnn- 
-i-t«nt  private  niono|M)lv  in  which  jrovcrnincnt  control  \<  a  men* 
r«»rm..  If  tht'  untum  ditt's  not  (Hvn  the  monopolii .<.  tho  munftfh' 
n/its   will  nun   tlir  nutum. 

Hut  if  p»M*rnMii'nt  <ontrol  of  niono|x>ly  with  n»t«'ntion  of  <ap- 
itali>in  in\o|vcs  thr  {MTni'incnt  evils  wc  have  nientioni-d,  wtiul.l 
tiny  or  th«*ir  c<piivalcnts  he  involved  in  p^vrrnnu-nt  control 
vithniit  reti*ntion  of  capitalism?  Is  [)uhli<*  nion»»|M»ly  iH-tter 
than  piihlic  (ontrol  of  privat<'  niono|H»ly?  ThoM*  who  i  laini  that 
it  i*  arc  railed  snrialists.  and  their  dfM'trine  .4(or//f/f.%-fif.  >"•#/ I'f/wm 
n'l/nin's  that  nil  stH-ttilizt'tl  m*v;rijf  uf  prndui  tinn  sh*ill  /#*■  nun^d 
In/  snritfi/,  and  md  hif  individwils.  ()wner«>hip  i*  hnt  one  form 
of  iijfitrol.  Is  it  hetter  that  the  jwoplf  «ihonM  control  thfir  own 
iinlii^tri»>.  or  *iiiipl\  ••han*  in  their  enntrol?  And  if  \\\*'\  -hinild 
•"hart'  in  ct»ntroI.  h\  what  priniiph*  id  «'<'onoinic-i  an-  w«*  to  dis- 
coM-r  tin*  dei:n'<'  in  whi*  h  the\  >hould  Im*  )M*rnntteil  to  "-harf? 
<o»\crnnn!it  re;:iilation.  of  lour^'.  outlaw^  the  !-nss.  :  fain* 
tluory.  If  now  we  rej»«  t  >ociali^m  hy  what  priiuiph*  ••hall  we 
Im-  i^nideil  ?  Kconomist>  ran.  of  cour^ic,  suppiv  none,  hnt  they 
can  nj«i  t  hm  iali^-ni.  ('on<i«»tency  reipiire-^  that  the\  shall.  hi^^auM' 
for  y-ar^i  the\  ha\«'  \u^'n  fri;:ht«*ninv:  tht»  pnhlic  with  the  thn'at 
nf  -Ml  iali-^m.  jii-t  a"i  niir*i«'s  «*oin<'time*  frii:htfn  cliildn n  witli 
tah  ^  nf  till'  hoi:»'v-!Man.  If  ue  examine  current  ne\\*paj»«  r  •  riti- 
t  i-rn  td  •*'»<  iali-^m  it  will  appear  that  it  »»t'ldniii  i^rt**  lnMind  the 
n.mn'.  'I'n  -ay  that  a  pmjio-al  is  *' xniali-tie  "  i-  tn  <  nnd*'nin  it. 
It  •»»Miii^  tn  Im' a  uonl.  not  a  dm-trin**.  t«i  wl-.iili  «»hJMfii»n  i"*  made. 
In  111-  pnli-inii-  ai:ain-t  -^h  lali-m  th«*  avfra^'**  'ditnr  oppn^i-;  nnt 
a  p"lilna!  th««ir\.  hut  a  innde  of  ^|H•lllnL^  lnd«*d.  t!:«-  **v.\\  c«'n- 
-i-t«rit  nppiinciit  nf  -iMnli-^m  i«.  the  anan  hi-T  nr  th»-  nli^.in  hi-t. 
S'f  I'l.'iytii  IS  Imt  riti(s{s(,  ttt  di'niurnt'i/.  It  I-  de!iii»i  rai  \  ai»;'!;«d 
\"  a!!  fnrii.-  nf  Miii.lii.t  ulmh  atTiM  t  !!:••  int«r»-t-  td  -"h  letv 
in-t«id  nf  \i,  ,\  ff\v  traditinn;d  form-  nii!\. 

'Ill-  L''»N«rnm«'nt  of  a  natmn  i-  a  mean-  nf  attaining  i«Ttain 
prt"\iriiatf  end-.  I»\  d«'!inith«n.  thiri-fop-.  it  i-  a  ti,>tiK  >>*'  pr..- 
ifhrfi..n,  'Till'  nliijar*  iii-t  <  laim-  that  tl  i-  n.'.in-  ••'  prnJiitmn 
-l.njild  hf  in  private  hand*.  The  dennn  rat  *  laim-  ih.it  it  -Imuhi 
he  in  puhlit    hand-.      Piirin;:  feudal  timi-<.  thos4->  ar<-haic  capital- 


j; 
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ists  the  seigniorial  lords  competed  for  its  possession.  The 
monarchies  founded  by  the  conquerors  among  these  competitore 
displaced  competition  with  private  monopoly.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  monarchy  by  a  republic  is  the  substitution  of  public 
for  private  monopoly.  In  the  United  States  this  was  accom- 
plished at  one  stroke  by  the  Revolution.  In  Europe  it  ha!= 
come  about  —  or  rather  is  coming  about  —  through  a  series  of 
compromises  between  public  and  private  monopoly.  That  i>. 
the  people  do  not  control  the  government,  but  merely  share  in 
its  control  —  in  some  cases  more  —  in  others  less.  The  demo- 
crat claims  that  as  the  government  of  a  nation  should  be  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  public. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  managed  —  not  in  the  public  interest, 
but  in  the  interest  of  those  who  control  it  —  and  experiencv 
confirms  the  claim.  The  oligarchist  denies  the  claim,  and  ap- 
peals to  custom  to  sustain  his  position.  The  socialist  claim? 
that  as  the  industries  of  a  nation  should  be  managed  in  the 
public  interest,  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  public.  Other- 
wise they  will  be  managed  —  not  in  the  public  interest,  but  in 
the  interest  of  those  wlio  control  thoni  —  and  experience  con- 
firms the  claim.  The  dogmatic  economist  denies  the  claim  and 
appeals  to  custom  to  sustain  his  |>osition.  The  socialist  claims 
that  all  such  means  of  ])ro(]iHti<)n  should  he  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  —  his  opponent  claims  that  only  those  which  it  is 
customary  to  have  in  ])ublic  hands  should  be  placed  there. 

The  position  of  the  utilitarian  on  this  question,  as  on  all 
Cjdestions,  is,  of  course,  dotcrnuncd  strictly  hy  utility.  When 
competition  is  more  useful  than  other  proposed  polici(»s,  adopt 
it;  when  private  monopoly  is  more  useful  adopt  that;  when 
public  monopoly  is  more  useful,  then  adopt  that.  Does  thir 
simple  course  appear  reasonable?  1  believe  it  will  so  appear. 
Verv  well  then.  Socialism  is  entithMl  to  he  judged  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  its  spelling.  We  have  examined  seriatim  tlio 
alleged  advantages  of  competition.  Briefly  we  have  pointed  out 
the  modifications  introduced  hy  the  system  now  commonly  ppv 
posed,  viz.,  pseudo-socialism,  or  private  monopoly  under  public 
control.      Let  us  now  s(»e  what  is  clainuMl  for  public  monopoly. 

Socialism  ])roposes  to  abolish  the  individual  capitalist  work- 
ing in  his  own  interest,  and  sul)stitut<'  for  him  the  nation 
working  in  its  own  intiTcst.  Wlien  hy  the  suppression  of  the 
first  two  classes  of  conqx'tition  (p.  .'>(;:>)  private  monopolv  hi\^ 
been  attained,  the  socialist  proposes  to  suj)j)ress  the  second  two 
classes  also.     Instead  of  perjx^tuating  the  antagonism   betwet^n 
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v«»sto(l  inton'sts  and  jmhlic  intorMs,  and  then  atti'mptin^r  to 
n*struin  and  rhwk  it  )iv  a  complex  n*;;ulatin^  ni<M-hanisin  ho 
proposes  to  altolisli  tht*  antap)nisiii,  and  thus  dis[H*n«*  witli  t)io 
niH«»s«4ity  of  restraint.  Instead  of  a  system  wh«*rehy  the  jM»ople 
sell  their  lahor  to  a  capital i>t  ami  then  huy  hack  tin*  prnduct  of 
that  lahor  from  tlie  capitali^t,  leaving'  at  (*ach  tran^*action  a 
marpn  of  profit  in  his  hands,  the  sfN'ialist  proposes  that  the 
nation  shall  lahor  for  its4*lf,  and  l>uy  from  its4*lf.  all  profit 
a<'criiin;r  to  the  nation.  Thus  the  antagonism  lH>tMi*«*n  huyer 
and  S4>ller,  hetw«*en  lahorer  an<l  employer  of  laUir,  is  aholi<hed, 
for  the  nation  is  lH)th  huver  and  M>ller,  hoth  lahorer  and  em- 
ph»yer  of  lahor.  Through  ownership  of  the  nutans  of  prodnrtion 
the  nation  hf^comes  its  own  capitalist.  In  etTect.  tht*  advantap* 
claim<'<l  for  this  sy>tem  is  its  improvement  in  the  in-onomy  of 
consumption.  \\\  its  aholition  of  tht*  ituiij>etitiv(*  sy>ti*m  it 
aholisJH's  the  unfM{ua]  distrihution  of  W4*alth  which  characteri/is 
that  >vstfm.  Inequalitv  in  the  distrihution  of  wealth  i-*  merely 
inetjuality  in  th«*  opportunity  |>oss<*s.<<4*d  hy  individuals  of  a\ailint; 
themst'lM's  of  their  own  lahor.  The  rich  man  ha<  an  ai}\anta<;e 
oviT  the  piM»r  man  >imply  hec-ausi*  the  tir-t  <*an  avail  him«i«'lf 
of  more  lahor  than  he  |H*rforms,  tin*  ^^-t-nnil  of  li-ss  lal"»r  than 
he  pfrfurni'i.  provided  wt*  measure  lahor  hy  it-*  in^\.  In  pur- 
<lia«*ini:  KimmoditieH  wf  avail  ourM-hi-s  nf  tlu-  lal"»r  in\n|\.'il  in 
their  ppNluctioii.  Ilf>  who  can  pun-ha*^'  commoditif^  of  the 
hi^di«'si  hihnr  cost  therffttn*,  ran  avail  himM»|f  of  the  mo-t  lahor. 
Capitalists  tlo  not  employ  lahun-r-  men'l>  ti>  "^ati-^f)  a  whim  — 
th«'V  employ  them  that  thev  mav  avail  theni-rlvt'-i  of  a  portion 
c»f  their  lahnr  —  as  lar^'c  a  pi»rti<»n  as  |M»^<ild»*.  T«»  this  pt»rti«»n 
Marx  has  ^i\fn  the  naim*  •*  surplu«»  lalH»r;"  it  apiNjir**  in  tl>e 
profit  of  the  rapitali>t.  Now,  a>  etpiality  in  the  di-^trihution  of 
u»'alth  promotr<  utility,  ♦ipiality  shouM  1m>  ^inui^jit.  and  th.» 
MH  iali>t  c  laiiUH  that  the  '>hnrte>t  wav  to  a<  l:ii\i*  it  i»  to  ahnli>*h 
pp>tit  and  to  luake,  on  the  avera^'e.  earh  individual  aide  t«» 
a\ail  hiiiiMdf  of  his  own  lahor  and  m*  innre ;  or,  rath«T,  a< 
ihildren  and  other  helph**s  [H*rsi»n«i.  fnr  n|»\iMU-*  nM-«»n'».  either 
ranniit  or  shouM  !ii»t  U*  lalmrer-i,  to  makf  e;i»  h  nt»riiial  family 
ahlf  to  avail  tliem-elves  (»f  thiir  «'\vn  lahitr  and  no  m'»ri',  i,  e., 
to  uuike  tht-ni  -I'lf— utlit  ii'Ut.     TIti*  i-*  the  ohj.-,  t  «»f  r»o«i.di>im. 

ln«M|uaht\  of  di'^trilnitioTi  in  w«'alth  i^,  nf  r.-ur'^i*.  nin»  nf  tho 
chief  «l»'f»rt*  nf  tin-  ( a|»italixtic  >\*ti'in  :  h«nr»-  anv  deviir  whiih 
proiiiiM'*  tti  niii'd\  It  I-  unrlh  r«iii*ii!iTmL'.  Ti  ••  «pi»'-ti«'n  i* — • 
IUh'^  MH-iali^m,  in  diminishing;  ouf  «lefiTt,  inereax-  otherr*?     It.** 
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opponents  claim  that  it  does,  and  in  this  country  their  real 
criticisms  are  practically  confined  to  three. 

The  first  is  that  socialism  would  lead  to  widespread  corrup- 
tion. Government  in  America  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  if  cor- 
ruption is  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  government  this  is  i 
serious  criticism.  General  corruption  would  not  only  cause 
general  demoralization  of  character,  brt  it  would  impair  the 
efficiency  of  production  everjnvhere.  It  is,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  governinont 
is  due  to  the  infiuence  of  capitalism.  The  transfer  of  the  de- 
based business  standards  of  morality  fostered  by  the  competitive 
system  into  politics  brings  politics  down  to  the  level  of  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  in  our  country,  politics  is  a  kind  of  business  and 
is  pursued  for  profit.  The  control  of  legislative  bodies  and 
other  departments  of  government  by  great  business  interests  i? 
notorious.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the  grand  corruption  to  be 
found  in  the  government,  and  this  socialism  would  abolish  bv 
the  destruction  of  capitalism.  As  to  petty  corruption,  that  is 
fully  as  prevalent  in  great  corporations  as  it  is  in  the  govern- 
ment service.  T?ebatos,  commissions,  rake-ofTs,  and  jobs  of  every 
description,  are  so  common  in  business  transactions  as  not  to 
cause  comment ;  and  when  wo  consider  the  gigantic  operation^ 
of  "  frenzied  finance,''  speculation,  stock  watering,  corne^inL^ 
corporation-wrecking,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  embezzlcni*  nt, 
and  every  form  of  stock- jobbery,  the  petty  stealings  of  subordi- 
nate government  officials  which  occasionally  occur,  sink  int(^  in- 
significance. In  the  abolition  of  capitalism,  socialism  woull 
aholisli  thousands  of  times  the  corruption  it  would  cau<e. 
Prol'e-^or  Parsons  of  Boston  University  states  the  case  with 
brevity  thus: 

"  The  eaus<^'S  and  conditions  of  corruption  are  mainly  (1),  pri- 
vate mon()j)oly;  (2),  political  influence  in  appointment,  and  (•)^; 
secrecy. 

"  Private  ownership  of  pnblic  utilities  leaves  all  three  causes 
in   full   bl(H)m  and  feeds   their  roots. 

"Public  ownership  eliminates  two  of  the  causes  —  private  luo 
nopoly  and  secrecy  —  and  if  established  under  reasonable  civil 
service  n^g'ulations  it  eliminates  the  other  cause  also." 

Tn  fact,  it  is  ditVuult  for  an  impartial  observer  to  take 
seriously  such  a  criticism  as  this  one  nf  socialism.  It  is,  indtv*'!. 
a  strong,  and  not  a  weak  feature  of  the  socialistic  do(»trine  that 
is  here  criticized.     Public  monorjolv  offers  a  remedy   for  the 
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y>n*s4«nt  capitalistic  control  of  the  povcrninont  which  ro^ilated 
privati'  mniiopoly  (hn's  nnt  otf«T.  To  lici*ns4»  private  monopolies 
vihilr  iravin^'  thciii  tht*  inc«*ntiv»'  and  the  power  to  corrupt  those 
ulm  are  einployr<l  hy  tin*  }m'o|>U'  tn  suiMTvise  tlicir  opTationn  i« 
tn  iinit(»  disaster.  The  simplest  common  M»ns4'  i«*  all  that  is 
re<juire<l  ti>  dispose  of  tiiis  first  ohjittion  to  sin-ialism. 

The  sfM-nnd  ohjeetion  is  that  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion hy  the  nation  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power  a  politieal  nuichine  so  stronjr  as  to  Im»  d(*trintental  to  tlie 
intere>ts  of  the  community.  Thosi*  who  «>tT«T  this  ohjiH-tion 
have  in  mind  th**  capitalistic  method  of  influencing  elettions. 
They  ean  only  mean  that  it  would  put  in  the  hands  of  a  machine 
tln'  |>owjT  of  dj'featin^  tin*  will  of  the  majority.  The  opposi- 
tic»n  of  partii's.  when  it  is  real,  is  p'nerally  an  op|>osition  he- 
tween  classes  whose  inlensts  an»  antagonistic.  The  alM)Iition  of 
mpitalism  would  aholish  any  marked  <listinction  of  the  jn^ople 
int«»  anta»:onistic  class«'s,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  smialists  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  ela.'is  antagonism,  party  antagonism 
uil!  disappear,  the  intcTt^ts  of  the  whole  |H»ople  Iwinp  the  sam«». 
It  is  th<'  aim  of  scninlism,  as  of  less  eon<ist«'nt  democracy,  to  do 
away  with  all  class  di>tinctions  sav«»  thos«*  e>tahlished  hy  nature 
InT^lf.  In  the  ah'irnce  of  the  corruption  cauHMl  l)y  capitalism 
it  is  dithcult  to  se<»  how  puhlic  m<»no|M>ly  eould  n»sult  in  the 
defi -at  of  the  will  of  the  nuijority,  partit-ularly  when  hy  the 
alx»lition  of  cla^<es  the  majority  would  1m»  practically  the  whole 

prttple. 

The  third  ohjertion  is  one  which  critics  of  socialism  are 
\inanimou>  in  uririn^'.  The  claim  is  made  that  whatever  ^ain 
^♦H  i.ili>m  mi^'ht  etTe<  t  in  the  etViciency  of  consumption  would  be 
more  than  otTs^'t  hy  the  loss  in  ethciency  of  pnxluction  due  to 
thf  aholition  of  the  i  lass  whos<*  zeal  to  improve  the  arti^  i» 
dinu  tl\  due  to  their  S4*lf-intere>t.  In  a  state  which  is  iti«  own 
capitali«»t  the  inc«'ntiv<»  to  the  introduction  of  lahor-^aving 
iiuuhinery,  includin;:  skilful  orpmi/.ation  and  manap'inent,  dis- 
ru--cd  on  pap"  .'»Ts.  will  he  lackinjLT.  It  is  ju-tly  urp'd  that  if 
maiikin*!  is  to  produce  a  ^iurpliN  of  liappiness,  means  mu>t  be 
<ii-r«»v«Ted  (»f  pp»durin;:  de^iidcnita  at  a  h'<s  ciwt  of  lahor  than  at 
pre-«!it.  f<»r  it  i-i  <]o\d»tless  trm*  tiiat  not  only  i**  the  ili-tnhution 
(.f  Willi h  at  tl:f  pr«-«nt  day  hatl,  hut  the  amount  of  wealth  per 
capita  i*.  and  always  has  heen,  inadeijuate.  Hrme.  if  MH'ia!i«ini 
d«H"».  i\>  a  matt»r  of  fact,  check  improvement  m  the  art  and 
orpmization  of  industry,  and  while  impnninj;  the  di>tribution 
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of  wealth  diminishes  the  amount  per  capita  —  a  valid  objection 
has  been  lodged  against  it. 

Many  facts  appear  to  bear  out  this  criticism  of  socialism.  In 
America  it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  enterprises  carried 
on  by  governments  are  expensive.  It  appears  to  cost  the 
government  more  to  accomplish  any  given  amount  of  production 
than  it  does  private  parties.  Such  facts  lose  much  of  their 
force,  however,  when  we  recall  that  efficiency  of  production  i? 
inversely  proportional,  not  to  money  cost,  but  to  labor  co>t 
The  confusion  of  these  two  things,  so  common  in  our  day,  is  a 
heritage  from  the  obsolete  mercantile  system.  We  cannot  infer 
from  money  cost  to  labor  cost,  as  they  are  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  one  another.  The  incentive  of  the  capitalist  is  to  re- 
duce money  cost  —  labor  cost  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  private  individual  derives  most 
of  his  advantage  over  the  government  from  the  cheaper  and 
more  oppressed  labor  that  he  employs.  The  government  has 
no  incentive  to  oppress  its  employees,  since  it  seeks  no  profit 
from  their  surphis  labor.  Hence  the  money  cost  of  govern- 
mental production,  as  a  rule,  ranges  higher  than  that  carried  on 
by  private  capitalists,  but  the  labor  cost  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily higher. 

The  vast  strides  in  mechanical  improvements  made  by  in- 
dustries in  private  hands  is  often  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  incentive  to  capitalists  to  improve  the  art-, 
and  yet  what  art  lias  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  last  generation 
as  the  art  of  warfare  —  an  art  which  has  no  part  in  the  businp-'* 
of  private  inrlividuals  and  which  has  been  developed  without 
tlie  inc'(^ntlv('  of  the  capitalist  to  profit.  A  modern  war  vessel 
is  one  of  ih«'  most  complex  and  ingenious  machines  of  modern 
times,  and  it  has  l)een  developed  by  the  government  for  its  own 
purposes. 

But  if  <rovprnnionta]  administration  is  so  unsatisfactory,  whv 
is  it  tliat  it  is  continually  encroaching  on  the  field  of  private 
entcTprisc,  an<l  this  in  sf)ito  of  the  powerful  opposition  of  cap- 
italism. It  is  siLTnificant  tliat,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Tiiunici})Ml  iroverninents,  the  assumption  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  activity  is  always  permanent.  It  holds  all  the 
ground  it  ^'ain<,  and  no  oik^  proposes  th<^  re-substitution  of 
private  enterprise.  Does  any  nuo  sugiiest  placing  or  replacing 
the  schools.  tli<*  public  huildiuLTs,  the  post-oftice  service,  the  light- 
house* service,  th(»  life-saving  servic(\  the  scTvice  of  the  agricul- 
tural   do])artment,  or  the  geodetic  survey,   in   private    hands? 
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TIm'V  an*  no  rimn*  imlilic  fs^Tvicfs  tlian  Ihr  atirninistratinn  of  tin* 
railmaiU,  \\\v  t<'lr;:r:ij>lis,  thf  irnji  iniiiis.  or  tin*  tloiir  mills  of 
tlir  cniiiitn.  ]t  uoulil  Im*  |M*rfrrtlv  |M)ssil»lt'  for  tlu»  >rov«Tninont 
h)  turn  tlifiii  oMi*  to  )iri>at<*  partits.  Wliy.  if  tli<*  p>v«*riiin4'nt 
i«  «<o  Ia\.  is  this  imt  ilniii'  or  at  l<>ast  pro]»os«M]  ?  I)(n*s  any  oni* 
>»iip|n»>«»  that  if  thf  j:o\rr!ifnfiit  oiirc  assuinni  control  of  th»» 
railn»a<l«i.  thr  roal  iniiu's,  tli**  stt***!  works,  or  any  otliiT  |Mihlir 
iitilitv.  that  thrri'  uouhl  hi>  anv  national  dnnand  for  th<*ir  n*- 

• 

turn  to  thi'  (ontroj  of  cafiitajists?  If  ho,  it  woiilfl  hr  a  roni- 
|ih  ti*  n'v<'r>al  <if  all  forniiT  t'XfM'rirnri-*.  N«»:  tin*  flr'»t  two 
fornix  of  roniprtition  wh(>n  oiut'  alxilishtMl  an^  al»oli>ht>il  per- 
manently. an<i  the  sain<'  will  he  true  of  the  la^^t  tuo.  In  this 
eoiintry  there  hji>  hM«n  little  op|M»rtnnity  to  (V)m|iare  p»vern- 
mental  with  enpitali'^tie  etVieieney.  hut  when  wi*  examine  tli«* 
exjMrienee  of  other  roiintries  We  are  eonfirmeii  in  the  view  that 
an\  irreat  aiti\it\  om-e  umlertaken  hv  the  «'overnment  \^  foiiml 
^•»  imieh  more  >iiti*faeti»ry  than  tin*  same  arti\ity  in  private 
hjin«N.  that  no  ime  pn»po^es  to  return.  'J'o  thi-  statement  then* 
are  ri'ljiti\el\  fiM  e\i  eption'^.  In  New  Zealan«l  the  >uere«i'*  of 
pul»]u'  mnrinpolv  ha^  Imi'Ii  so  proniuineetj  that  a  ;:eneral  kni)wl- 
e«li:i-  nf  it*,  ht'iietlt^  i*j  ppihahlv  all  that  wonhl  he  n'^pjin-ii  to 
taii^e  the  I'niteil  States  \n  adopt  a  similar  }N»liiy.*  What  is 
tni«'  of  \i\v  /lalaiiil  i^  true  eNi'w  here.  In  Kup>|h'  praeiieal 
><M  iali^m  i>  advanrini:  rapi«ily.  and  even  in  <»ur  o\in  harkwani 
rountry  tin-  advanta^'e  of  puhlie  i»\.r  private  ent«*rpnH««i  is 
pinrally  nroi:ni/id  hy  eandid  mIimtnit*.  <i«»vernor  I>ou^las, 
of  Ma^-aehu-eit«»,  in  hi^  inaui:ural  a«ldre>>,  n*mark<: 


"  Whatfvir  ii«»nhts  may  exi-^t  a«»  tn  tlie  exiH-dit-ney  of  State  nr 
FidiTal  i.wntr^hip  nf  puhlie  utilitit'^.  the  oiNTatinii  of  -ueh  under- 
tjikiiifr«>  ha*<  ip>w  |>as.<ii-d  the  i  \|N-riMientai  «*tat;e.  It  )ia^  U^-n 
iltiM'»ii>!rati  •!  l»y  the  e\|Mrii-n<*«>  ■•!*  inwn-^  atiij  eitie-  in  thi-  t'«tin- 
m<'ii\vi-:dth.  h^th  with  n  ^'anl  tn  \vat«  r  "^'MMily  and  |ndilii'  likditinir. 

that   under  favnrahh niJitinn^  an«l  pro|Nr  in:inaL'einf-nt   lhf>  hu**i- 

n« --.  I'f  tra<.  ijii-Trie  jikditim;.  and  water  ''•ipply  eaii  U'  i'«»fidui*iisl 
hy  Miuni«-ipa]  etirporatlnn^  with  pn-tit  In  tlh-  iidiahitaiit!*.  U'th  in 
prii'e  an<l   -^-rviei-." 

"  It  i-*  n.'t  ijixputif)  that  a^  a  ruli-.  privatr  fiir|»«»rati'»n^  ennduet 
thiir  hu-iiii  •»..  nion*  i  ••••n.-niieally  than  •!••  p-d-Iie  e.  »rp«'rati««n'».  It 
i-",  h««\M  VI  r.  di-pii!td  t1i.iI  tin-  pid-lii*  u-t:.dly  ••]»tain-*  th*-  U-netit 
of    thi-   eeiii.-iiiiiMl    !u;jnak'»-nnnt.      In    in"-i    im-x -*.    ilMTtfi'n-,    thi* 

1  An  fXiilli-iit  •it-i-ii«'>ii>M  .ini|  i  <>inp.ii  i-oii  •>/  thi*  in<lii«tri.i!  «y«t«*ni  **t 
Sv\\  /i-.il.iti.l  :iti<l  till-  I  nitvil  Stali-s  It  liut  ul  II.  11.  Lu«k  lu  '  Ctur  Fuc» 
*t  lioiiiv."     Ib'rJ 
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publicly  owned  and  operated  waterworks,  sewers,  g&s  and  electric 
lighting  plants  have  given  the  public  cheaper  and  better  serrice 
than  have  the  privately  owned  concerns." 

What  is  true  of  water  works  and  gas  plants  and  means  of 
transportation,  is  equally  true  of  any  and  every  public  utility. 
The  principle  that  activities  carried  on  in  the  public  interest 
should  be  controlled  by  the  public  is  as  generally  sound  as  any 
other  political  principle,  and  it  is  the  only  justification  of 
democracy.  When  the  effects  of  national  policies  are  estimated 
in  units  of  happiness,  instead  of  units  of  money,  confusion  on 
this  subject  will  largely  disappear. 

Nor  are  public  utilities  limited  to  those  enterprises  to  which 
the  public,  through  its  government,  grants  a  charter  or  fran- 
chise. In  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  when  each  fam- 
ily produced  what  it  consimied  and  consumed  what  it  pro- 
duced, public  utilities  did  not  exist.  But  as  soon  as  the  division 
of  labor,  and  with  it  the  system  of  exchange  arose,  public  utilities 
came  into  being,  since  the  mode  of  operation  of  .producers  no 
longer  concerned  themselves  alone.  In  early  times  each  family 
was  a  self-sufficing  unit,  and  was  independent  of  other  units. 
To-day  each  family  should  be  a  self-sufficing  unit,  but  it  should 
not  be,  and  cannot  be,  independent  of  others.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce exactly  what  it  consumes,  but  it  can,  and  should,  produce 
the  oquivalont  of  wliat  it  consumes,  and  by  the  modern  system 
of  industry  it  can  make  a  given  amount  of  labor  indefinitely 
more  elTective  than  under  tlie  old  system  of  self-sufficiency. 
This  gain  in  efficiency,  however,  converts  all  industries  into 
public  utilities,  since  each  family  is  no  longer  dependent  for  its 
desi(l<'ra(a  upon  its  own  activities,  but  is  dependent  upon  others. 
If  the  public  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness only  by  sulTeranee  of  those  ])rivate  persons  or  corporations 
who  produce  the  desiderata  which  the  public  consumes,  then, 
indeed,  an  oli^rarchy  of  industry  exists,  more  unjust  than  the 
military  oliLrarchies  of  ancient  times.  To  claim,  as  some 
writers  do,  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  control  only  those 
industries  which  operate  und(T  a  franchise  is  to  found  public 
couihict  u])on  a  [)urely  arbitrary  distinction.  Public  utilities 
arc  tliosr  irJHisr  ojirrnfion-  afjrrfs  fhr  infrrrsis  of  the  public  an<l  it 
is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  alone,  that  the  public  are 
entitlc<1  to  control  th<Mn.  If  democracy  nnpiires  that  conduct  af- 
fect in.i:  the  interests  i\^  society  shall  Ix^  controlled  by  societv 
(p.  o5T),  then  the  public  control  of  public  utilities  is  the  onlv 
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cruirsi*  of  conduct  consistent  with  dcmmTacv.  Capitalism,  indeed, 
is  hut  the  form  of  olipirchy  which  the  aj)|)Iication  of  th«*  si-ientitio 
method  to  pro<lucti<m  ahuic,  hapjM'us  to  p-ncrat**.  Thou^rh  in 
form  it  mav  h*'  dcruocratic.  in  >uhstan<c  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  deuHHTacv  as  the  true  monarchi<'s  of  Kun»pe  or  Asia. 

Assuming;  that  thi*  third  t>l)jection  to  puhlic  monopoly  is 
valid  —  it  is  no  h>>  valid  as  an  olijection  to  puhlicly  controUed 
private  morioj)o!\.  If  scnialism  withdraws  the  <*\i'»tin::  inc<'n- 
ti\«'  to  improxc  the  arts  without  supplying  any  <»th«'r.  tlic  sime 
may  he  said  of  ps<'Utlo-s<Hialism,  wliich  has  all  the  di>ad\anta;l<s 
of  ?^u  iali>m,  and  most  of  those*  of  comjM'tition,  without  the  ad- 
vanta;/<*  of  socialism  in  promoting  etliciency  of  con-umption, 
nor  that  of  com|M'tition  in  promoting:  etViciency  of  pnMlu<tion. 
Hi*  who  woiijd  i-ondemn  p»nuine  s<H'ialism  <»n  these*  ^xrounils 
mu-t  douhly  (ondemn  the  pseu«lo-s(H'ialisn»  which  the  leaders  of 
|)ul)li<*   opinion    in   America   are   now  projx»sin^  as  a  suhstitute 

therefor. 

I^c-ides  those*  we  hav«»  consideTed,  there  are  live  popidar  criti- 
cisms of  socialism  which  arisi»  from  a  misunder>tandin>:  of  it;* 
tenets. 

Fir>t.  There  is  a  v«tv  common  confu*«ion  of  *«Hiali«»ni 
with  anarchi>m.  This  implies  ^rt»s«i  i;:noran«'e  since  the  two 
s«  hooN  arc  antithetical,  the  first  atlvmatin;;  more  j^o\rrnmcnt, 
the  •i^'Kind  less.  Anarchism  is  simply  con>ist«'nt  hn.^s* :  fii'irr 
d<H  trine,  and  i>  the  purest  indixidualism,  when'as  -^uiali^m  is 
anti-indi\ i«lualisti<*.  .\  point  of  reseMuhlance*  lH'tw«»«'n  tlH«M»  op- 
po».ite  >ch<M»N  may.  nevertheless,  Im*  th'tect»'d.  Anarchism  would 
ahnli-^h  law,  Ixmniu-m'  it  interferes  wilii  "individual  lihertv  "  hw 
called.  S<H  iali^m  propo-^i^s  to  aholi^h  it  hy  ili-^pen^in^  with  th«' 
ne<e-»ity  for  it.  it  is  the  claim  of  siniali^'ts  tliat  hy  aholi^-lnn^' 
the  division  of  soeiety  into  anta^ionistic  cla— ^es.  and  rai<in>:  th«» 
wimle  population  to  a  standard  of  living:  and  morals  >uch  that 
all  will  ha\e  a  <take  in  the  or«ler  ami  \\ell-h«  iul'  «»f  >ociety.  that 
(TiiiM'  will  dwindle  and  tend  to  tli-^apin-ar,  that  uMirts.  pri-t>n'i, 
and  police,  uill  lM-«^>ine  suptTtluon*,  and  t!>at  tin-  « «»!i*«  i«nce  «»f 
t!.'-  c«»niimimt\  will  take  the  phue  of  law.  Tin-*  e\p«'etation  is 
n«»l  without  fnundation.  >inie  it  i-*  fmm  th«'  dt-*:!!*  f'»r  pn»!it, 
tl.»*  Mnta::oni-m  of  <  la-«i<*<,  and  the  ii^noranee  and  pov^Tly  whii*h 
an*  the  universal  conenniitant>  of  capitali>m.  that  mo«.i  ..f  the* 
criiiM'>  of  the  eimimunity  {\r\^*\ 

SMontl,  Th.-re  1^  fn<jii.!it  cMnfu-^inn  of  -^oeiali*"?!!  with  com- 
inuin^m.  Tl:«-  !.itt«T  e!!;l»'M|i,  ^  l)  ,.  ij.Mtnne  nf  commuriits  of 
gCHhU  —  the  principle  of  dividin;;  the  wealth  of  a  community  so 
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HUinption  would  l><*  as  incilicioiit  ns  individtialisin  in  pnMluction, 
and  iH'ithiT  |H)lii'Y  ir^  (*oni<ii<t('nt  v^itli  oi'onoiny  in  the  ^fntTation 
of  hap[»inrsjs. 

Fniirth.  TIhto  Ih  a  |K)j)ular  notion  that  s^n-ialisni  is  <h'struc- 
tivr  of  the  family  and  is  o))poHM]  to  tiif  inMitution  of  niarria^. 
It  is  obvious  that  jiulilic  ownership  of  th«*  rii<*an^  of  pHniuction. 
which  is  all  that  siH-ialisin  involvrs,  can  ha\(*  no  rt'hition  to  >\iv\\ 
a  rnattrr  as  this.  So<-ialisin  indudt^s  no  |Ntu!iar  \i<'u>  on  mar- 
riap'.  thou;;h  (h»uhtlr<is  sonu'  stH'ialists  may  h^Id  surh  \icw>;  hut 
if  so,  it  is  a  mrn»  coincidmiT,  ju>t  as  somr  MH-iali'-ts  may  li€ 
l>ow-N'^'t:«*d  or  rross-««y«'d.  Capitalism,  indti'd.  j^  nnn-h  morr 
d<'>trn«ti\r  of  thr  family  than  socialism,  t'liild-lahur  wouhl 
not  Im'  tolcrat«Ml  under  the  latter  >vstcm,  and  th*-  rrnplovmcnt 
of  Women  wouhl  he  mucli  reMrieted.  wherea-*  under  cafiitalisni, 
unre*^t rained  hy  the  state,  women  and  <'hiMren  ari>  drafted  into 
the  ranks  of  lalior  and  made  to  ^rrind  out  their  \\\r^  in  toil  that 
conimeree  may  flourish  and  {intllts  increa^^e.  It  wa>  thi-*  evil 
that  hrou'dit  ahoui  the  enactment  of  the  Fat  torv  Act^  —  thosM* 
earliest  idT'-priii;:  of  MK-ialism. 

Fifth.  Another  popular  i«lea  a>sociate*i  so<Iali-m  with 
athei.<m  and   th«'  d»'«itructi«»n  of   ndi^riou.     There  is.  of  course, 

no  surh  collMirtion.      To  plaee   puhlte   utilitie>   ill   tin*  e<>n(rol   of 

the  puldie  wiMiId  iio  nitin*  tend  to  promote  irn*!i;:ion  than  to 
fdace  th(*  Po*^t  (Mlici*  in  the  control  of  private  partie*>  Mould 
tend  to  promt»te  n-li^rion. 

I  lia\e  n«»t  dei  ined  it  ne<i'<>arv  to  examine  -eriatum  th«'  etTecti* 
upon  the  elements  of  ha)>pin«>'*  of  the  •.iNial  mt-i  !iani*m"»  em- 
hodie<l  eitluT  in  artitieial  itimjH'tition,  p*i'Utli>-*iKiali-m  or 
^^Hiali*-!!!.  AH  tln'^^e  are  attem|»t>  t«»  iroprove  uj»«.n  couipi  titi»»n, 
ami  an'  directed  primarily  to  refnetlMii;:  its  ni"*--!  c«»n*pM  uou^^ 
d»f«'rt  in«*<pjalit\  in  the  di>tnhution  of  \italth.  Th»'  lir*t 
tMo,  r\en  if  adapti'tl  to  their  end  —  whieh  t!i»y  are  not  -  wouM 
i;:nore  >e\i'n  of  tin*  eii:ht  eh-meuts  of  hapiMiH's^^.  .\11  \ie  <'an 
Niy  of  theiu  i>  that,  as  improvfuniit^  up^-n  the  preM-ui  ^v-tem. 
they  are  the  tlr-t  uhirh  wouM  suL'i:*'-t  tlnni***  Uf^  tt»  uund"* 
trained  in  tin*  ilo^niia^i  of  the  pn-vailini;  ••i  Ihm.I  and  \it  f«'r»iHl 
to  aekno\iled;re  thf  inaihipiaiV  of  fhn^r  d"irm,i'»  to  d.  .tl  witli 
modern  pnihlem*.  Thev  an-  fiiM*'  » ••mnr-'iniM'^  i*ftuti-n 
ananhi-m  and  *•"  iali>m  and  !n»t  ri»ii-i-t«nt  with  tiieiii^lve*. 
.\<  intermeijjaie  *tai:<'-  in  pri»L're*^  toward  a  -litntifn  ••\^!iiu  it 
i*  to  tlie  inttTol  of  the  |iuhlir  to  niake  fli»'m  .»-  *hort  a*'  }»'>^^il»lt». 
'I'ht'M'   intermediate  >tai:e^  alw;i\*  imiir   in   t!«'  traU'^itii'ii   from 

• 

dogma  tu  cumnion  M.>nsK.*;  hcUtx'  the  pru>cut  tn.'ud  of  puhtics  u 


CHAPTER  XIII 

PA\T0CIL%CY 

In  disrussinp:  tho  tliinl  olgWtion  to  sfNMalisiii  in  \\w  pn*- 
onlinjr  (•lia|»t«T  wo  hjiv«»  iliwovrnMl  a  valid  criticisni  of  all 
>\-t«Miis  which  h:i\«'  thu'*  far  h<fn  proposiMJ  fur  tho  piidanct*  of 
s<Mift\.  To  cun*  poviTtv  and  to  niako  th«'  av«Ta^'o  indivitliial 
s«'lf-»up|M»rtin;:  a  hrtttT  distrihntion  of  w«'altli  i^  a  non-Hsarv, 
lint  nnt  a  sutlitiont.  tondition.  A  jrroatrr  rato  t»f  mnsuiiiption 
p«T  tapita  is  osM'ntial  and  tlio  only  moans  of  attainini:  it  \y^  to 
mako  ;rrrator  tin*  rato  of  production  ]ht  rapita.  Wo  -hall  pnint 
«»i]t  lat<T  that  the  (Mipulation  of  a  tonininnit\  i<i  ontiroty  hfyonil 
liniiian  i<>iitn»|  ulim  tho  (M»ii-niiipti\o  rato  i*-  <>f  low  vain**,  and 
hoiHi'  4aiiiint  hi'  hnmirht  t«»  hrnfliofnt  ••<piihhrinni.  Th«*  first 
••^•»«ntial  th»n  nf  :in  otonomlr  sx-tfin  \^  tt»  -imiiltani-nii^lv  rai**** 
thf  rtlioii'iK  y  nf  ppHJiiction  and  of  ('oii*.iiiiiptinn.  ('apitali-nu 
uIit'thtT  roni|H»titi\«*  or  nioiiopo|i>tio,  ailniits  of  no  np-an-  of  ar- 
roMipli««hiiii:  -urh  a  ri'-ult.  S«Kiali>ni  do*'*.  I  prnpo**-.  thi'n, 
to  iindtTtako  thi*  o\|M»«itioti  of  a  nitHlitit-ation  of  »im  j.di'*ni 
whi(h  will  ))n'*^utiiah!y  cotnhino  all  tho  ailvantai:i>  of  piildir 
nii'iiojMily  with  tho  sinirli'  ad\antaL'o  (»f  roinp*  tition.  at  thi> 
^ain<>  tiino  auiTnu'iitinL'  that  -inL'lo  ad\anta;;o  in  a  do;:n-o  int- 
po^-iMi-  uiuhr  rotiipitition.  To  undor*»tand  tho  rolation  of  tin* 
pp'pn*,'.!  -.xstrtn  ti>  tliat  at  pn'x*nt  in  ojHTation  a  slight  anal\?»is 
of  protit  will  hi-  iiorr^^ary. 

Ppitit  iiiidiT  tlio  prt'M»nt  >\*t«-in  aroomplishos  two  and  onl\ 
t\\i»  ii^i  tul  «ihjiM  I-.  (1)  It  induif*  UM'ii  t«>  nndiTtako  th»*  pro- 
dihtioii  nf  di'^-idcrata :  (v)  It  imlurf*  tlpin  to  und«'rt:tk«'  t*» 
inipp'Xf  thr  iiMMJi-  of  ppHlihtiitn.  K»  ••nniiii*t'»  « laini  nt>  oth«T 
t  Iifii«nt  «»f  util'fv  in  jir'tfit.  A-ith-  fp'in  th»'~o  \\\**  ohjitt*^  tin* 
int«iiti\o  fijriii-h«i!  h\  ]»rotit.  or  tlu-  hnjM-  tif  pr'-tit,  i-  nt»t  an 
iH4»rif:v«     tn    u*«tul    a«  !-»,    Imt    to    hartnful    ««nt-.      I'l^h-r    th«' 

WaiT*'    -\'»t«'III    tllf    P'i  'Mliji*!!*!'    nf    til*'    hlhoPT    for    hi*    l.ihnr   i*    hi* 

waiT'*  «'f  tho  ra|tta!i-I  f'»r  hi*  « .ipita!  i-  hi*  pp«tit.  Thi* 
<  .ipita}i*t  \ull  in»!  piTMiit  hi*  «-.i]»ital  to  Im-  uti!./fd  in  lii»*  pn*- 
•  liirtiiiM  *^\  <  ninin.iiinii'H  uith«nif  tin*  pP'im*»*  «if  profit — htiin  . 
und»r  tin*  j»p'*i'iit   *\*toni  nf  pri\ato  lapital,  prnfit  is  o**ontial. 
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since  without  it  capitalists  would  not  engage,  or  permit  their 
capital  to  engage,  in  production  at  all,  since  they  would  have 
no  motive  to  do  so.  This  first  object  of  profit,  socialism  ac- 
complishes without  the  necessity  of  profit  by  making  produc- 
tion a  regular  and  customan'  function  of  government.  Under 
socialism  all  kinds  of  industries  would  be  undertaken  as  regular 
departments  of  government,  and  would  be  carried  on  just  as  the 
militar}'  or  naval  establishments,  the  geological  survey,  or  the 
post-office  department  are  carried  on,  without  the  necessity  of, 
or  incentive  to,  profit.  Hence  socialism,  as  it  is,  would  accom- 
plish the  first  object  of  profit. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  profit,  all  systems  proposed  or 
practised  are  but  lame  substitutes  for  a  systematic  application 
of  common  sense.  We  have  cited  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  popular  o})inion  which  holds  socialism  inferior  to  com- 
petition in  the  attainment  of  this  end  is,  in  considerable  measure, 
a  delusion,  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  nothing  can  be  done 
with  competition  to  improve  it  in  this  respect,  since  its  supreme 
virtue  becomes  manifest  only  when  **  let  alone."  Socialism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  siicli  limitation,  and  admits  of  any  im- 
provemiMils  wliich  eonmion  sense  may  suggest.  Its  doctrine?, 
tlierefore,  alTord  a  founchition  for  an  applied  technology'  of 
happiness. 

Tlie  first  (jiH'stion  l)efore  us  is,  how  may  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction be  iiKTeas<Ml  simultaneously  with  an  increase  in  the 
etlieienev  of  consumption?  'Vhv  profit  of  the  capitalist  is  su}>- 
posed  hv  t]i(»  Jaissrz  faire  tlieorists  to  be  a  means  of  inducing 
liim  to  aeoomplish  tlu*  first  half  of  this  service  for  society,  but 
we  liave  xM'u  how  ill  he  accomplishes  it.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not 
]Kis<ihh»  to  ol)t;iin  from  the  ca])italistie  system  one  valuable  sug- 
gestion—  to  extract  from  it  one  feature  —  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  socialism,  renu'dies  its  worst  defcK't,  and  at  the  Siinie 
time  IcMvcs  cMj)italism  without  a  single  point  of  superiority, 
real  or  iniMLMuarv?  Could  society  contrive  a  method  of  simul- 
tancnu^lv  stiniulatini:  in  a  hi^di  de<;ree  the  efficiency  of  IxUh 
pnwiuctiou  and  consumption  it  would  certainly  be  worth  paying 
for — it  would  he  worth  much  sacrifice  —  indeed,  if  poverty  i> 
to  he  pcrniancnilv  cured,  and  the  total  activities  of  society  placed 
upon  a  sclf-su]t)»ortinL'  basis,  some  method  of  achieving  thi? 
result  mu-t  bedeviled.  It  is  not  only  d(\<irable  —  it  is  essential. 
If  the  -tiuiulu<  of  profit  under  th(*  caj)italistie  system  fails,  a3 
it  certainh  doe-,  whv  can  we  not  adapt  the  same  stimulus  to 
the  socialistic  s\-leni  -o  as  to  succeed?     Whv  can  we  not  harness 
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tliH  powtT  of  individual  si-lf-intorcst  to  the  inochanisni  of  puldi<* 
iiiotinpoly  so  as  to  driv»*  it  with  all  thf  sjm»<'(1  of  which  that  jniwrr 
I-*  lapaMi'  toward  thr  ^'nal  of  all  human  rudravt»r -- happini"»«»? 
Now,  thin*  is  nason  to  Iwlirvc  that  pnTis4'ly  thi>  thin;:  riin  Im* 
doin»  —  that  smirty,  tlirou^di  orpmizalion,  can  hr  «on\«rtid  into 
;i  LTrat  happiufs^-produrin;:  nii^chanisni,  and  that  -♦•lf-int«*n»>t 
•  an  Im'  utili/«Ml  to  dri\«*  it.  Tims  wf  shall  not  havt*  to  i-^^ay  tin* 
I  op«'|r*;s  task  of  (h'stmyin;:  t';roti>ni  in  nifU,  hut  •»inipl\  hy  divi*rt- 
in;:  \t<  channt'l  from  ctimpi'tition  to  co-ojMTation  ion\«Tt  it  into 
n  ini^rhty  jwiwrr  for  thr  ^'ood  —  in>t<*ad  of  tin-  harm  —  of  man- 
kind. 'I*o  d«'stroy  human  r^^otinui  is  impo^^ihh*.  TlM'P-fon-  h*t 
u<  din'ct  it  >i)  as  to  nuiki*  it  srrvr  tin*  rnd'^  of  MK-ii-ty  in-t<*ad 
<»f  •»id»vrrtint:  tln*m.  'r«»  thr  construction  of  «»urh  a  happim*"*?" 
♦'n;:iin'  I  prop(>s<'  to  devote  tin*  n-maindfr  of  thi«»  work.  With 
tin*  material  at  promt  availahic  it  will,  of  n«*it<>it\,  he  \ery  im- 
iMrfe<  t  a  rutle  and  elum>\  affair  with  manv  of  the  d«taiN 
lacking:-  to  he  compared  with  the  early  etfort'^  of  Nemon-en 
or  Watt  to  con>tr\ict  a  ^team  enL'in*'.  Hut  p<rhaj»'-  in  the  ftjtun* 
from  lhi<  crude  lM*<:innin;r  a  structure  ma\  he  developed  whiih 
will  hear  the  same  relation  to  the  oriirinal  that  a  modern  marine 
eni:ine  Kears  to  Xewcouien's  atmo^.plHrie  en^'in*'  of  Ko:».  |Nk- 
sihiy  such  a  hop«'  i>  delu«»ive  and  ^u^h  a  conipari^ion  pre^ump- 
lutMi-.  Hut  this  much  is  certain  —  to  produrf  tin-  m  iviinuni 
output  of  happiiie^i'i  societv  mu-^t  he  ori'ani/ed  into  a  happin****'*- 
firodueiuL'  mei'hani^m  -  and  to  drive  it  no  le^-  jHiwrrful  an 
aL'«'nt  wdl  he  riMpiired  than  tin*  one  permanent  f^ne  inhen^nt 
in  human  nature  -     ^elf-intere^t. 

1'hat  ^ueh  a  m«'chani>m  is  construct ihle  may  h**  inferred  from 
tuo  propj.^itMn-  whn>i»  Miundne^^  ha"  U'l-n  ••^taldi^:  ♦•!  in  the 
di<4  u-^.-^ion  of  the  x'cond  factor  of  ha[>pint-" :  (I)  /'""  ntt'-  of 
prtnlinliifn  fuT  itijfifti  nin  hr  ifnTrnsi  il  ilnr**'rr  ilif  rntr'  ttf 
rtmsum fttinfi  jtrr  iti/fit't  cun  In'  tnrrr.t\tif.  (V)  / /<*  fiinr  r»*- 
(/uir»tf  ftrr  It  t/ir*'n  iiin'nmt  itf  prudti*  tuni  oiu  /'♦  if*  rrni^rif  — 
th'rtfnrr  t/ir  (inn*  nn^tijiifd  t/i  nmsiitn fifi"fi  r,tn  h*  iiit  r' ttst'd. 
With  thfM'  two  inferences  as>urini:  the  >nun«lu«'--'  of  our  thf«»rv, 
and  with  the  analv-i-  of  the  f;u  tor-  of  happim  *-  mto  tl^ir 
e!«'iin-nis  a-  «»ur  L'uiile  to  it-  appjuation.  ut-  ni.i\  pi»Ki  .]  to  our 
ta-k  with  contideui*'  that  Wf»  an-  on  -o!..l  i:p»un.|.  .\f  hi-t  we 
know  d«*tinit»lv  what  we  de-ire  to  aM  oinji'i-lj.  a!id  f!  al  it  \< 
!!:«-ontH  allv  ai  • ''mpli-hahh'.  The  onl\  »pn-tM»!i  wl:»h  r«  uMirw 
i-  :  Ha\«'  we  tli.'  inL'«-nuit\  to  d«\ i-e  a  m«M  hani-m.  h«»w»\«r  rru'le. 
for  It-  a«  eoin j»l!-hnn-nt  ?  A  -miliar  -ituati'»n  •  onir.in!' d  tho^M* 
who  tir?»t    undert'Mik  the  con>truetu»n  of  the  sti'am  iMi^Mne,  and 
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we  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  their  example.  At  this  point  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  show  how  the  mechanism  proposed  may 
be  substituted  for  the  one  at  present  in  operation,  deeming  it 
best  to  postpone  the  discussion  of  that  matter  to  the  following 

chapter. 

The  mechanism  I  propose  has  eight  different  features,  and 
may  conveniently  be  expounded  in  eight  sections,  concerned 
with  the  following  topics: 

( 1 )  Public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Retention 
of  the  wa<ro  system  and  abolition  of  profit. 

(2)  Organization  of  a  system  of  distribution,  whereby  supplj 
of,  and  demand  for,  products  may  be  adjusted. 

(',] )  Organization  of  a  national  labor  exchange,  whereby  supplj 
of,  and  demand  for,  labor  may  be  adjusted. 

(4)  Organization  of  an  inspection  system,  whereby  the  quality 
of  products  may  be  maintained  at  a  definite  standard. 

(5)  Application  of  labor  to  production. 

(6)  Organization  of  invention. 
(T)   Old  age  insurance. 

(8)    Reform  of  education. 

The  system  to  be  elucidated  under  these  eight  headings  I 
sliall  call  pduiocmni  ((ir.  irav  =  all :  Kparco)  =  to  rule),  beeau>*? 
it  involves  the  control  of  human  activities  in  the  interest  of  all. 

Section  (1)  The  foundation  of  pantocracy  is  simplv  th*- 
socialism  of  Marx  and  his  co-workers.  All  industries  capable 
of  being  converted  into  monopolies  are  so  converted,  and  titlt- 
to  the  means  of  production  appert^iining  thereto  vested  in  the 
government  —  that  is,  in  the  people  —  the  government  IxMni" 
merely  their  instrument;  local  industries,  of  course,  to  b-- 
owned  by  local  govt'rnments,  national  industries  hv  the  nations! 
government.  Ca])italists  in  control  of  those  industries  eapab!'' 
r^f  being  converted  into  monopolies  (and  then*  include  ])racticallv 
all  iiiijiortant  industries)  an»  dispensed  with,  the  nation  acting 
as  it^  own  caj)italist.  With  this  change,  profit  is  abolished,  an<i 
can  be  converted  entirelv  info  wages,  the  wage  svsteni  l»«»iri: 
retained.  Tlie  system  of  socialism  is  so  well  known  as  to  rt^ 
quire  IK)  (li<eu-<i()n  ben\  It  bas  been  tried  and  not  foun-' 
want  in'/.  Tb(>  Post  OITice  d<^partment  is  an  example  of  it*  ar- 
plieation  to  a  national  industry  formerly  in  the  hands  of  private 
partie^;.  Indeed  ev(Ty  dej)artment  of  government  is  an  example 
of  a{)plie(1  sf)eiali<m.  Even  tlie  army  and  navy  might  he  placed 
in  private  band'^,  and  trusted  to  private  Ix^nevolence,  and  wei^ 
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the  laissfz  faire  ivonomisti*  c^onnistent,  tlu'V  wouM  atlvocato  sucli 
rt  |)oli(v.     ScK'ialism  !)e^an  with  flrmooratio  povommont. 

SiH'tion  (ti)  It  has  Imvii  shown  in  a  foriiu»r  cliaptrr  that  real 
lih«Ttv  in(Tras4*s  as  lib<Ttv  to  consumt'  inrn'as«*s.  Hut  n*al  lil»- 
(Tty  is  pmportional  to  opjmrtunity  for  happiness,  ami  as  hap- 
piness will,  in  p*ntTaI,  Im»  pro{H)rtional  to  tlie  np|M»rtunity  for  it, 
an  economic  system  should  stimulate  the  lilnTtv  to  consume  a** 
mmh  as  possible.  Now  the  demand,  or  what  economists  call 
the  t'fjtrtirr  dniuuid  is  proportional  to  rral,  not  to  Injid,  lihrrty. 
'I'he  man  who  ^ets  $.*).(>()  a  week  wa^e  may  have  a-^  nnich  hj:al 
lil)crty  as  \w  who  p'ts  $r>().0(>.  hut  he  has  not,  in  pMieral.  a*^ 
much  real  liberty,  and  his  effective  demand  is  les**.  Demand, 
however,  can  lead  to  consumption  only  if  it  is  supplied.  Pro- 
duction is  necH'ssary  to  consumption,  and  in  a  common  m-uh*^ 
system  it  is  ess<'ntial  that  the  <lemnn<l  for,  and  supply  of, 
desi<lerata  i)e  adjuste<I  to  one  another.  We  have  S4i*n  liow  com- 
petition accomj>lishes  this  —  or  rather  fails  to  accomplish  it  — 
re-ulting  in  all  sorts  of  unneci»ssar>*  labor,  redupli<alion  of 
plants,  failures,  enforcinl  idleness,  and  cris<'S,  with  their  at- 
tendant ills.  Private  monopoly  does  l)etter.  A  moimpoly  like 
the  Standard  Oil  ('omj)any  has  main  distributing:  ajrencics  M-at- 
ten»d  throu;:hout  the  territory  it  supplies;  each  <>f  theH4»  has 
branch  a^'cncii^s  and  there  is  an  or«ranized  system  of  di>tribution. 
Heports  of  the  demand  from  tlH*S4'  various  ap'nries  are  n^ 
ceivitl  re;rtdarly  by  |MTsons  whose  function  it  is  to  rej:ulate  the 
suj)ply  by  the  demand.  If  tlie  ilemand  slackens,  the  >upply  '\^ 
made  to  slacken;  if  the  demand  accelerates,  the  supply  is  ae- 
(•♦•lerated.  Thus  production  is  adapttnl  to  consumption,  there  is 
no  oNrrproihution,  and  one  result  of  compctitnc  cluio^  i*.  tlimi- 
natcd.  Private  m(»nopo|y  has  no  tentlemy  t**  e<]nality  of  dis- 
tribution in  <lemand.  whcnby  the  tl«*mand  wi»\ild  Imhoim,-  .»  r^.d 
index  of  happiness  output,  but  so  far  as  it  ;:oes  it  accomph-bi'* 
an  excellent  result  —  it  adjusts  supply  to  demand,  and  ti.i** 
feature  of  private  monopoly  should  Ik*  adi»pted  by  public 
monopoly. 

The  output  of  cverv  industrv  should  be  controlbd  bv  an 
or^ranized  d«*partm«nt  (alNd  the  Ihpiiriiurut  ttf  Output  U'juit' 
ti*m.  'I'his  drp.jrf  iiMiit  >lionld  Im*  in  c<immunn  ;ilh»n  with  a 
national  sy«.t«iii  of  uanl  on-*-  or  di-^trilmtin^' a;^cn»  i*-.  It-  -oh* 
funttion  >hnnld  Im-  to  k«*<  p  n-.nn!<  of  the  >t<Kk  on  hafid  of  all 
commodities  in  all  di-f nl»iitmi:  aL'^nriis.  and  the  rat»'  at  ubieh 
they  are  bcin^r  di-tribii!«d  Jii  -upplvinL:  the  demand.  Throui»h 
the  knt»wlrdp*  thus  recorded  n  *.|.ould  n-^'ulate  the  rate  of  pro- 
28 
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duction  in  each  industry,  keeping  it  in  constant  adjustment  to 
consumption.  Each  month,  or  quarter,  it  should  call  for  i 
definite  output  from  the  plants  of  the  nation,  and  just  that  out- 
put, and  no  more,  should  be  supplied.  Obviously,  a  stock  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  several  months  in  advance  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand  —  a  policy  pursued  by  every  prudent 
storekeeper,  and  essential  to  the  prompt  filling  of  orders.  In 
the  case  of  necessities  this  reserve  stock  should  be  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  perishable  commodities,  for  which  an  adapted  system  of  dis- 
tribution should  be  provided. 

A  single  Distributing  Department  should  be  organized  who<e 
function  should  be  to  distribute  the  output  of  the  plants  of  ti.e 
country  to  the  various  distributing  stations.  Such  an  orjrAn- 
ized  department  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labor 
and  duplication  of  effort.  It  should  be  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  commodity  producing  industry  (See  section  '^) 
and  possess  a  completely  independent  organization.  Both  the 
department  of  output  regulation  and  that  of  distribution  should, 
of  course,  be  divided  into  subordinate  divisions,  correspond  in  j 
to  the  various  departments  into  which  tlie  industries  of  xY^ 
country  are  divided ;  and  the  organization  should  be  such  that 
delays  and  interruptions  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  An  or- 
ganized system  of  regulation,  sucli  as  described,  eonhl  regulai'- 
the  supply  of  practically  all  commodities  to  the  demand  for 
them,  just  as  the  Post  OfTlce  d(^})artment  regulates  the  supplv 
of  stamps,  postal  cards,  stamped  (envelopes,  newspaper  wrappT-^. 
(*tc.,  to  the  demand  for  them,  in  all  tlie  sixty-odd  thousand  pojita! 
distributing  stations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Section  (3)  So  long  as  men  are  not  at  liberty  to  perjx»tu- 
ally  consume  —  so  long  as  they  must  produce  —  it  is  d»^ir- 
abie  that  they  should  hr  at  liberty,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engaiTt- 
in  that  kin<l  of  pro<lu(ti()n  which  suits  best  their  tastes.  Net 
onlv  is  the  labor  cost  of  desiderata  less  when  the  laborer's  tastes 
are  consulted  in  assigning  him  his  task,  but  he  will  turn  nut 
better  products,  an<1  at  a  greatfT  speed,  for  a  man  will  p'^n- 
erally  succ(^ed  best  in  tlie  kind  of  work  he  likes  the  best.  Ilentv 
the  greatest  liluTty  in  choosing  or  changing  their  oniplovni«^nt 
should  be  accorded  all  laborers.  To  facilitate  this  a  Xafum*:! 
Labor  Exrhmigr  should  be  organized.  Each  department  <^'. 
government  should  make  periodic  —  say  monthly  —  reports  t^- 
the  labor  exchange  of  existing  vacancies,  if  any,  spei-ifvinc 
wages,   pr(»vailing   hours   of   labor,   character  of   work,   locati*'* 
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etc.  Those  roports,  convorted  into  properly  classified  lista, 
should  be  pul)lishe<l  monthly  hy  the  lalx)r  exehanp?  and  distrib- 
ut<'(l,  so  that  every  one  in  the  eountry  couhl  have  easy  aeec8« 
to  thiMii  without  h'a\in;r  hi*^  <»wn  town.  Kvrry  post  otlie<», 
library,  etc*.,  shouhl  receive  copies.  Kvcry  jM^rson  qualified, 
whrthcr  (•nij>hn<'(l  or  not,  sliouhl  b<»  «»ntith*<]  to  apply  for  the 
po>itions  thu»«  vacant.  I^c^sich's  this  there  sh<)uhl  Im*  publishe<l 
ami  <listril>utcd  b»s<  frc<|u<*nt  rcj)orts  nrttin;^  forth  all  positions 
iti  all  depjirtnients,  wIicthtT  vacant  or  not,  so  that  p^r-^on**  could 
apply  for  position^  not  vacant  with  the  obje<t  of  antici])ating 
future  vacancies.  Applications  for  any  or  all  the«»  jM)sitionH 
should  be  inad<*  in  writin<r  to  the  labor  exciianp*,  an<l  the  same 
man  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  as  many  ])0'iitions  as  he 
chose,  so  that  he  wduld  have  a  wide  latitude  of  choice  and  a 
better  chan<-e  of  chan;;in^  his  meupation  if  that  in  which  he 
was  en^'apMJ  failed  to  suit  him.  All  applications  should  !>e 
tili'd  in  one  department,  orj^'anizecl  for  the  <ob»  purpoH'  of  facili- 
tating: the  adaptation  of  producers  to  their  work.  In  those 
industrial  departments  in  which  the  "*upply  of,  e\ee«*ded  the 
d<*niand  fnr.  lalmr  tbe-^r  apjdication^  wnuld  constitute  a  waiting; 
list  from  which  should  Im*  >i'l«Mtc*d  thos«.  to  till  the  vjieanei«»s 
causi'd  by  death,  n-tireinent.  or  e\<hani:e  in.  or  expansion  <»f, 
the  optratin;:  force,  it  should  be  re«|uired  of  c'\««rv  candidate 
for  a  particular  pi>sition  that  he  show  himself  by  rvamina- 
tion.  preNious  traininir.  «>r  otherwise',  well  titted  tc»  till  it.  To 
each  of  his  varicMis  jipplieations  for  employment  eac!»  can«)i- 
date  slmuld  be  recjuirecl  to  alVix  one  and  oidy  t»ne  nundnT,  (I), 
(*),  (^M.  (I),  etc..  called  a  jutffnttrf  tntftth'-r.  indicating: 
wlu'tlur  the  position  wa<  hi<  lirst,  s«Mond.  third,  fourth,  etc., 
c  hoirc  amont:  those  fnr  which  hc»  applied,  an«l  he  shn\il,|  |m«  .it 
liberty  to  amend  tbcsi-  numbers  at  any  time  he  pleaded.  Of 
ccnirs**,  no  candidate  ccMild  apply  for  a  position  wbicli  lie  di«l  n«»t 
pnfcT  to  tin*  one  held  b\  iiim  at  thf  time  of  his  applic  atic»n, 
or  amendment  thereof.  Of  sivcTal  candii]at«*<  shown  to  \*o 
tittecl  for  anv  position  that  one*  ^!'.ould  !»♦•  s,  j,-,  tfd  wl.osc  prefcr- 
♦  rm*  numlM'r  was  the*  lowest.  If  ^-v*  ral  were  e«|ua]ly  b»w.  the 
scliMtioii  JM-twi'in  tlnni  sjnuild  be  b\  b»t.  pr«*cc'drn*»*  of  r.;in*.r, 
or  bv  sniiir  other  ni'thod  ^how  n  l»v  c-\p«r!«  n*  «•  to  be  bett«r  than 
t!:'*-»*.  In  tln»-e  indu-trial  departments  in  which  th.e  de?jiar)cl 
f«r.  e\«eed«'d  the  suppU  c»f,  labor  ll'.in'  Would  be  no  waiting 
li-t,  or  only  for  c.rt.nn  pt»-itions.  The  nH'de  nf  tillin;:  th«*s*» 
\a<  ancles  will  be*  consiilen'el  utider  section   ('»). 

I'nder  coni|M'iitic»n  there  is  no  more  provision  for  adjusting 
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the  supply  of,  to  the  demand  for,  labor  than  in  the  case  of 
commodities.  Eyer3rthing  is  left  to  chance.  A  man  must  do 
the  best  he  can.  If  he  loses  his  position  he  must  either  obtain 
another  one  through  the  influence  of  friends  —  often  some- 
thing he  does  not  want  —  or  go  wandering  about  **  looking  for 
a  job/'  glad  if  he  can  get  anything.  He  does  not  know  what 
positions  throughout  the  country  are  vacant,  nor  do  those  who 
desire  particular  services  always  know  where  they  can  obtain 
men  to  perform  them.  In  an  inadequate  manner,  advertising 
fulfils  this  function  locally,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
national  labor  exchange.  *  With  the  organization  of  society  into  a 
mechanism  for  the  production  of  happiness,  and  the  establii^h- 
ment  of  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  deliberately  adapting  a  man*8 
occupation  to  his  powers  and  preferences,  far  more  real  liberty 
would  be  gained  by  the  average  laborer — that  is  the  people — 
than  was  gained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfdom  and  the 
establishment  of  so-called  free  labor.  Real  liberty  was  doubtless, 
in  the  end,  increased  by  this  step,  and  yet  the  curse  of  competi- 
tion immediately  ensuing  on  the  liberation  of  labor,  set  in  operar 
tion  a  compensating  influence  which  largely  neutralized  the  in- 
crease. We  have  only  to  read  Marx's  account  of  the  "  free " 
agricultural  laborers  of  England  just  after  the  downfall  of 
feudalism  to  become  convinced  that  their  real  libertv  wa?  le?? 
than  before  thev  liad  been  liberated  from  serfdom  and  divoni^ed 
from  the  soil,  altliou^rh  tlieir  legal  liberty  was  certainly  greater. 
The  gain  from  exchant;in<2:  slavery  for  free  labor  is  frequently  a 
gain  of  le<ral,  more  tlian  of  real,  liberty.  The  establishment  of 
the  so-called  '*  f  nn*  laI)orer  "  is,  however,  merely  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  society  which  will  eventually  pro<luce  laborers  who 
are  really  free,  emancipated  not  only  from  the  labor  impo>e*l 
by  man,  but  from  that  imposed  by  nature.  The  real  freedom 
of  the  lal)orer  consists  in  freedom  from  labor  —  and  common 
sense  will  eventually  accomplish  it.  Some  human  labor  will 
always  be  necessary,  but  it  will  involve  little  labor  cost  and  it? 
burden  will  be  ne*rli^ible. 

A  policy  very  different  from  that  which  we  have  propounde<l 
in  this  section  is  often  imputed  to  socialism.  It  has  l^een 
seriously  proposed  by  some  persons  who  agree  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Marx  that  the  assiirnment  of  men  to  their  vocation* 
shall  be  determined  —  not  by  their  own  preference  —  but  by  a 
governmental  commission  which  shall  pronounce  upon  their 
qualifications  and  assi<ni  each  his  place  in  the  mechanism  of 
social  production,  according  to  its  notions  of  his  fitness.     This 
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poiicv   }ias  no  relation  to  siK'iali>in  iiiit)   it   is  ohviou^lv  iittrrh 

ft  ft  > 

rr|m;:nant  to  utility.  Smiii'  MK-iali<t>  niay  jNThaps  a(i\<Natr 
it.  )>i]t  tliis  (l(N's  not  niak«*  it  <^MiaIisin.  It  is  int«*n*stin>r  to 
ol^rrxr  that  tli«*  «lo;;niatir  mIiooI  tak«'s  violt^nt  t  \c<*pin»n  to  tlli^ 
({(HtriiH*  aiul  ViTN  ju'*tly  ]Miints  ont  tliat  it  uoulil  \viu\  to  u 
jnn>t  uin-onifortal»lr  «nn<lition  of  smirty.  WVuul  lirin;:?*  —  <lo 
tln*y  not  n'(o;;nizi»  tlu-ir  ovin  ofTfprin^?  Of  coufm'  it  wonlil 
inakc  lift'  unconifortahlr.  I>ut  if  wealth  i**  thr  o)»jiTt  of  na- 
tional rvi-ti*nif,  uhy  slioulil  \n»  scruple  ahout  t-omfort?  I)«» 
\\*'  not  (lelije  onr  <'iti<*s  wit))  soot  anil  vile  «'t1hi\ia.  |MiIliite  our 
>lnanis,  «li^ti;:nn»  ami  «I«>troy  the  hrautii's  <if  natun*.  «li«<^i|iat«* 
her  rt'Nounrs,  waste  the  li\es  of  nifn  and  Monien,  an«l  e>en  of 
ehililren.  in  tlie  pursuit  of  wealth?  If  it  is  worth  uliile  to  >a<*- 
ritire  <o  nnieli  to  Manini(»n.  whv  shouh!  ue  fei*!  (leiiea«'V  in 
sn  ri  fie  in  LT  a  little  nion»?  The  motto  of  tin*  <onimerrial  nionil- 
i-t  of  the  (lay  is  "  hnsine-^s  hefore  plea>ure/*  anil  in  this  h>- 
ealleil  MK-iali-^tie  poljiy  >ue]i  a  motto  i«»  rt»n-i*tently  applied. 
Wf  ^arriliif  mo*it  thinir-  now  to  hu'<iine><i.  why  not  •iarrili*-** 
nn-n^   imlinaljon   to   a   \«Hati«)n   as   well?      If   it    i^  -eii*iMi.  Xtt 

•^jHTitii-e    the    v]u\    \n    the    mean-*    onre.    tlnil    it     i*    !5«*n-|h|e    to    «|o 

>o  twire,  thrir«\  or  any  numher  of  tiim-i.  'i'he  niotti»  i»f  the 
utilitarian  is  "pleasure  hefore  lui-ine^*.."  alt)iou;:h  not  n«i-is- 
>.iri!\  aiite<«i!ent  thinti).  I|f  tl'.tref«»re  alwaN*i  et»n»»hler««  the 
en.j  iM'fore  the  mean<.  anil  in-t«'a«l  of  •iaeritirini:  tiien'^  inelina- 
t'«»n*  to  hn-iiieo-*.  >aeritit«'*-  Im^itie-.-*  to  tlnir  intimations,  lie 
l«t'»  m«'n  «l«l«'rmine  their  own  \«H'ation^  in^ti-ail  of  h'tiint;  l»u«i- 
n«--  di'terniine  them.  The  imiI;i\  here  rritiei*iM|  i^^  not  onlv 
n«t  r-otiai^fir.  hut  it  i**  a  tNpjral  proilm  t  of  the  «|o;^matie 
M'liool  ami  HI  liarinony  with  it-  tlM«»r\   athl  prartiie. 

Sertjon  (i)  A  tliiril  «hpartmi'nt  of  i:o\frnnnnt  -hiuihl  roni- 
pri-i-  a  Hnrrtni  t,f  /ttyi"  *  finn  whti-^e  funMion  -l.«'ni«l  l»e  to  ki^»p 
[}.'-  *\'\a\\\\  <»f  all  projii*!-  at  a  n-'pnrtil  *ian«!ar'l.  It*;  agents 
■»!:oiili!  Im'  in  r\i-rv  L'«»\«rnmint  i»lant  ami  -!:oiiM  Im-  h»hl  jointlv 
r»-|>on-i!»l.-  with  the  i!in-(ior-  of  tlt.it  plant  for  the  tpiality  of 
t'n-   pr«M!urt   there  turii««l  out:  so  that    if  tl>-  ton^iiruer  founil 

It     •»tl:erwi-.e     than     a«»     n  pn-enteil       the     re-piMl-ihllllN      Wouhl     U» 

at  on<«'  ti\»<|.  Of  i«)ur-t.  with  the  ah*i!itinn  **f  eapitali^m  most 
of  thi  ti  mptation  to  tin-  proijtit  tion  nf  inf<rior  proiliut*  wouhl 
hf  fh'iu-  awa\  with.  an<l  litth'  mon-  wouM  In-  re*pnre<|  than  to 
irnapl  aiMin-t  t!ie  i  !T«t  t-  of  ha-t\  work.  For  iIm*  purp«»M*  of 
iriiprovim:  the  'pi.ilitv  of  pnnhii  t-.  pn  mium-  eonhj  he  phietM 
up«»n  ^\ir\\  in:pro\i"m«  nt-,  i  orn -^ittinilim:  ti»  th-**"  whieli  jjov- 
t.•rnnK•nt^  otl^n  plaee   nj»on  the  >jH'rii  of  war-vi>M*ls.     lu  i\m 
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manner  the  quality  of  all  commodities  could  be  maintained 
and  improved,  and  the  purchaser  could  have  confidence  in  what 
he  bought.  Adulteration  would  cease,  salesmen  could  be  be- 
lieved, the  necessity  for  each  plant  maintaining  an  inspection 
bureau  of  its  own,  as  at  present  required,  would  be  dispense<l 
with,  and  the  demoralization  inseparable  from  systematic  aiJul- 
teration,  substitution,  and  misrepresentation,  would  be  alwl- 
ished.  Judging  from  the  incomplete  statistics  of  adulteration 
publislied,  the  saving  to  the  nation  from  this  source  alone 
would  be  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  saving  in  the  healtli,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  com- 
munity. The  bureau  of  inspection  would  thus  control  tli.- 
quality  of  products,  while  the  department  of  output  regula- 
tion would  control  their  quantity.  Upon  the  conditions  under 
capitalistic  production  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We  havr 
already  briefly  referred  to  them.  Under  capitalism  cheating  oc- 
curs because  there  is  profit  to  be  made  by  cheating  —  there  i< 
a  virtual  premium  upon  it  —  with  human  nature  as  it  is  then 
can  we  expect  anything  different?  Government  inspection  of 
the  products  of  private  monopoly  would  be  an  expensive  an'l 
doubtful  expedient,  whitli  would  but  tempt  capitalists  to  cor- 
ruption in  tlioir  effort  to  evade  tlie  objects  of  inspection. 

The  d('])nrtmonts  of  ont])ut  regulation,  of  distribution,  th»» 
labor  excliange,  and  tlie  ins[)ection  bureau,  have  b(H?n  but 
briefly  and  broadly  described,  because  their  organization  i- 
quite  normal  and  familiar.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  or- 
ganize tliose  parts  of  the  pantoeratic  mechanism  as  it  wouM 
b{»  to  organize  tlie  War  dt^partnient  or  that  of  the  Interior, 
Any  skilled  administrator  could  accomplish  it.  Under  Mo- 
tion (T))  wc  sliall  d(»scribe  a  system  which  is  not  so  famili;r 
and  j)osscssing  features  re(juiring  more  specific  exposition.  It 
is  tb(^  critical  feature  of  tlie  pantocratic  mechanism,  the  **  vcr* 
puls(^  of  tb(^  machine/'  and  it  is  important  that  its  operating  priiv 
ciple  should  he  understo<)d.  I  shall  not  discuss  every  detail. 
nor  anticipate  eyery  objection,  but  the  exposition  of  the  .<ecti«>n 
will,  ne\ertliel(^-<.  be  more  comph'te  than  any  other. 

Section  (T))  Kacli  commodity  ])rodncing  industry,  or  group 
of  clo-elv  related  industries,  should  constitute*  a  separate  dt'part- 
inrnt  of  ^roycrnnniit.  To  illustrati*  the  organization  of  tb.c- 
depart UH'iits  I  shall  describe  one,  whicli  may  be  considen^-i 
typical  of  all.  It  may  he  discussed  in  two  parts:  (1)  Tl;- 
disposition  of  receipt^  and  exfuMiditures.  (2)  T\\o  dis|>ositi'»T' 
of  personnel.     In  describing  the  system  1  shall  employ  a  monll. 
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as  u  unit  of  n^ilcijustnirnt,  l>ui  a  unit  cooAisting  of  a  quarter, 
of  soiiH'  (itlifT  |MTi«Ml,  iiii^ht  M'TW  as  w«'ll,  or  |M.Tha|)H  better. 

(I)  (*orn-s{M)n«lin;:  to  rach  industrial  deimrtmont  a  sop« 
aratr  <livi>ion  n{  tin*  Tn-asurv  <l('|mrtni(>nt  sliould  be  cnfatedy 
n»iitn»II<Ml  by  a  s^'paratr  jroviTiiin^  \hh\\  or  htnird,  Thi*  nv» 
crint**  frotu  tht'  salt*  of  all  (-oninio<liti(*s  sbould  \h}  transmitttMl 

i 

to  x\\r  Trrasurv,  or  one  of  th«»  sub-tn'asuries,  and  ilulv  cnMlitcd 
to  thf  projMT  inihi>trial  department.  'I*he  jrross  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  each  department  should  be  divided  into  four  funds. 

(a)  Thr  t'xpvnsv  fuiu! — the  moni*y  pro|H»rly  eri'ditabh*  to  the 
i>|HTatin;r  e\pen>fs  of  thi»  mt>nt)i,  exelusiv**  of  eom{H'nsation  to 
|MTsniineI.  inelndin;:  e\)K*nditun's  for  material,  miu-hinery,  re- 
pair**.  insurance,  deterioration,  etc. 

(b)  Tin'  itnjn'urrnn'fit  fimd  —  a  sinking;  fund  for  improvo- 
ment>  and  enbir;:ements  of  pbmt,  the  monthly  amount  of  which 
slittuld  <lf|N*nd  upon  the  fun<l  alreatly  accumu1ati*d,  and  detiT- 
niinai)b'  for  i*acb  montii  hy  the  bn-al  lioanl  of  improvement. 
Tiii-^  fund  itsi*lf  >bouM  1n>  tlividt^i  into  two.  (1)  A  snuiller 
part,  <on>istin^  t»f  a  pn»dft«*rmin«tl  |H'rc<*ntaj^»  of  the  whole,  ex- 
|M'ndai»le  at  the  <liMretit>n  of  the  chii'f  ilin»ftors,  called  tlie 
nrtii'-  fund:  an«l  (^M  A  larmier  part,  ex|H*ndabb»  only  at  the  din- 
cntion  of  the  l»oard  of  impn»vement,  and  called  tlio  rejfcrve 
fund. 

(c)  Thr  itis  fund  —  a  tax  levieil  on  each  n»venu4'-pnMlur- 
in^  dipartnieiit  by  the  ^oxernnH'Ut.  fnr  the  sup]H)rt  tif  thos4»  d«^ 
p:u*tirteiit^  wliirb  bav<>  nn  inileftendent  means  of  support,  such 
a>  the  Army  and  Na\\,  the  Pension  Otiic*'.  etc  It  >hould  !>e 
]»ropnrtinnal  to  the  nuiiibrr  of  the  |N'r>«»nne|,  and  to  the  avera^ 
e<>iMprn>atinn  |Nr  eapita.  in  each  (iepartnient.  In  an  ailvanc*'d 
>laL'»'  «»f  publir  nnmnpnly  >\u\\  a  method  i»f  taxation  w<»uld  Ih' 
a  ^nb-titutr  for  the  pri«Mnt  tariff  and  internal  n»venue,  and 
w«»ubl  be  niurb  inure  »«ju.ib!e.  'I'lie  di««|M»>ition  of  the  fund 
««ill«nf«'il  frnm  ta\e^  -bnuM  of  ci»urse  In*,  a-^  at  pn*s«'nt,  deler- 
niin»d  l»y  the  |r;;i-lature. 

{i\)  Tin'  n'l'i's  fund  —  r"nsi>tintr  •»f  tlie  j;rn«.s  n*ti'ipt>,  b*s8 
funds  (a).  ()»).  and  (r).  tn  be  di*>triliut<'d  a>  enni]Hnsttinn  to 
tb«-  p«*r-«>nn«  1  in  ib«    ttianni-r  l«»  be  b«r«*aftiT  ^|H•<  iti«'i|. 

(*J)  Tbe  perM»nnil  ^b^ubl  In*  di\itb'd  into  two  corps:  (A) 
Wtnjt'    t'lrntr^,      {\\)    ihr'',("rs. 

(A)  Tbe  fun«|j"n  of  tbi-  waL'e  earn»'rs  should  U«  to  carry 
out  tbe  onb T-  *d  til*'  dip«t«»r-.  'I'bev  ron-titute  the  bulk  of 
the  |M'r*oiitnl  iiiid  "Imiibl  III-  diviijed  into  many  t  last's.  For 
eiampb*,   in   >\uh  an    indu>try  as  that  uf  stirl   making,  thejr 
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would  consist  of  ordinary  laborers,  foundryinen,  machinist?, 
engineers,  carpenters,  draughtsmen,  clerks,  etc.  A  r^rular 
scale  of  wages,  corresponding  to  that  established  in  such  a  de- 
partment as  the  Post  Office,  should  be  prepared,  the  wage  of 
each  wage  earner  being  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  experi- 
ence required  of  him  —  with  this  exception,  that  length  of 
service  should  be  deemed  a  factor  and  an  advance  made  for 
eacli  year  that  the  wage  earner  served  the  state.  Should  wages 
fall,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  specified,  they  would,  of  course, 
fall  by  the  same  percentage  for  all  wages.  No  wage  earner 
sliould  be  dischargeable  except  upon  written  charges,  as  at  prei^- 
ent  under  the  civil  service.  Proved  wilful  inefficiency  should 
be  a  ground  for  discharge.  Proved  involuntary  inefficiency 
a  ground  for  decrease  of  wages. 

(B)  The  directors  should  be  divided  into  one  or  more  chief 
directors,  corresponding  to  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
a  great  corporation,  and  various  subordinate  directors  in  charge 
of  important  divisions  of  the  industry.  The  function  of  the 
directors  should  be  to  manage  the  work  of  production  and 
direct  the  wage  earners.  They  should  be  required  to  attain 
two  objects:  (1)  To  deliver  to  the  department  of  distrii>u- 
tion  the  quantity  of  product  called  for  by  the  regulator  of 
output.  (2)  To  improve  the  efficiency  of  production  by  the  in- 
troduction of  labor-savintr  machinerv,  and  economies  in  divi- 
sion  of  labor,  manipulation,  or  other  details  of  management- 
Corresponding  to  these  two  objects  their  compensation  should 
be  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  A  wage,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wage-earner,  proportioned 
to  the  skill  and  experience  required.  This  would  be  as  con- 
stant as  any  other  wage.  (2)  Conditional  compensation  de- 
termined as  follows: 

KvcTV  industry  produces  one  or  more  products.  The  avrr- 
ago  time  p\ ponded  in  producing  each  product  is  determinable. 
(^\11  tills  tlic  produrint]  time.  It  should  be  reported  to  the  gov- 
erning hoMid  of  the  department,  monthly.  If  the  producinj: 
times  of  tlie  s<'V(T.'il  products  contained  in  the  output  he  addod 
together,  and  the  snnic  divided  by  the  nund)or  of  pro<liu-t<,  \ho 
quotient  will  l)o  tlio  arrrnr/e  prodncing  time  for  the  outjuit  <.f 
the  industry.  This  w  111  he  a  function  of  the  average  prodiutlve 
capacity.  On  tli<'  d.ite  nj)on  which  any  director  assumes  odkv 
the  av(TJige  ])ro(lu(lng  time  should  be  considered  that  recorded 
at  the  last  monthly  rei)ort.  Now  in  addition  to  his  wage,  each 
director  should    receive  compensation  whose  amount   is   condi- 
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tioiitMl  u|)ou  the  (ItKTeaso  in  the  average  producing  time  kIdcc 
hv  riitrHMl  ollici*.  If  this  time  inrn'a>4»s,  of  ttiurw,  he  nx*eive« 
only  \\]>  wap' ;  if  the  artt«  and  eeononiies  of  protiuetion  con* 
tinnally  iinpnive  —  as  tliey  should  do  —  the  pnNlueing  time 
uill  iltM-rrasi',  and  liis  eondititmal  eom|M*nsation  will  Ik*  gn*at4T 
the  InnpT  lie  holds  otllce,  and  the  mtire  suceessful  he  is  in  pro- 
nmtin;:  iniprovmient  in  the  artn  an<l  in  industrial  organization. 
'Dm*  conditional  conifM^nsation  of  the  ehief  <lin*<'tors  should  l>e 
;:rrat«T  than  for  their  suhordinates,  and  should,  in  fact,  be 
^Tadid  according  to  the  importance'  of  eaeh  man  a:*  a  faetor  in 
pnnliiction.  It  slu>uld  he  grejit  emmgh  in  every  vom*  to  affoni 
a  kti'ii  imi*nti\e  to  every  diret'tor  to  ex|M'nd  his  zeal  and  in- 
giiniity  in  diminisiiing  the  average  pHMJueing  time  —  in  inen»a»- 
inu'  tlie  elliciency  of  pHHluction.  The  pn»cis*»  manner  in  whieh 
tlie  sln»rtening  of  the  priNlucing  timi*  is  ma<le  to  aceru**  to  the 
h»nclit  of  the  pHHluciT  will  he  explained  presently.  Kaeh  din»<'- 
tor  on  lirst  as>utning  ofliee  .-hoidd  ntfive  only  his  wage,  lM*eaus<* 
conditional  coni|Hn-ati<»n  >ln»uld  he  a  reeom]>ens<»  for  s<'rvice 
in  increasing  the  etiiciency  of  pnMluetion,  aiitl  no  man  w!io  had 
not  rendenMJ  >uch  si»rvi(r  would  U'  entitled  to  it.  The  awani 
of  conditional  eonifM'Usation  in  the  manntT  siH^-ified  is  no  more 
than  an  ••vtcnsi<in  of  the  ordinary  prineiph*  of  awanling  eom- 
|Mii-ation  f«»r  services  reniliTi'd.  Impn>\«-ment  in  the  arts  i« 
-'•inetliing  useful  to  s«K-iety,  just  as  hricks.  i»r  Udts,  i>r  hors4»- 
-»l.n«-^  are  us^'ful  t<»  siH-iety;  and  just  as  thos««  who  ppnluce  hricks, 
or  holt-^,  or  ho^^esh^H•s  for  xn-iety  an*  coni|H*nsated  in  proportion 
tM  tlic  amount  of  tlii»>e  ct»nimoditi«»s  which  they  n*>|H'cti\ely  priK 
duce.  Ml  those  who  pn>duce  iinprov«*ment>  in  the  art*^  for  MH-iety 
oiioiilij  )h>  compensated  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment   they    produce. 

In  the  fullilment  of  their  fun<*tions  the  dinvtors  have  |w)wer 
t«»  «lirfct  the  laliorr*  of  all  wag»»  i»arner-  durinir  working  hours, 
t«i  readju-t  the  character  <»f  their  empl«»vnicnt  as  much  a?* 
tli'v  d«i*in  neciHHjirv  uithin  the  indu-tr\.  and  thev  liave  com- 
pN  t»-  control  nvrr  the  active  |H)rtion  <»f  the  improvement  fun«L 
riie\  have  no  jMiwrr  of  iliM'harire,  or  alteration  of  wairi*  except 
iip^n  Mritten  diar-je'*  ti»  a  <ivil  >er\i«e  hoanl;  they  mu-t  kirp 
the  hnur-  nf  lalxir  of  all  wage  earner-  eipial.  or  introdui^'  in- 
e<jiiality  oidy  uith  the  c«tn>ent  of  tin*  parties  ionc«Tn«d,  and 
thev  have  nnl\  an  advi-^ory  power  in  determining  how  the 
hi  Mir*  of  lalwjr  of  the  ojM'rating  forct\  as  a  whole,  shall  Ik*  di*- 
trihuted  through  the  month. 

It  is  clear  Uiat  hy  this  ex{KMlient  we  hsTC  accomplUhcd  tvo 
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objects:  (1)  We  have  supplied  the  directors  of  industry  with 
an  incentive  to  improve  the  arts  —  the  same  incentive  fur- 
nished by  profit,  viz.,  increased  compensation  conditioned  upon 
success  in  improving  said  arts,  and  (2)  We  have  altered  their 
incentive  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  of  wage  earners  into 
one  to  diminish  them  —  thus  making  the  interest  of  director* 
and  wage  earners  identical  instead  of  antagonistic;  and  with 
wages,  neither  director  nor  wage  earner  should  have  anything 
to  do,  this  being  fixed  by  law.  Having  thus  made  the  interest 
of  laborer  and  director  of  labor  identical,  is  it  possible  to  make 
that  of  both  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  thu* 
abolishing  the  one  remaining  industrial  antagonism  —  that  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller?  There  is  but  one  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  —  that  of  diminishing  the  price  of  commoditi»< 
as  their  producing  time  diminishes.  This,  of  course,  would 
benefit  consumers,  but  would  it  not  be  a  harm  to  producers  by 
diminishing  the  wage  fund  ?  We  propose  to  show  that  under 
anv  but  abnormal  conditions  it  would  not;  and  under  condi- 
tions  where  it  would,  only  temporary  inconvenience  would 
result. 

On  first  assuming  the  management  of  any  industry,  the  gov- 
erning board,  after  an  analysis  of  production,  should  determine 
the  producing  time  of  nil  products.  Call  the  time  so  d«ntT- 
mined  the  initial  prndnrimj  iinir.  The  initial  prices  should 
1)0  fixed  in  conformity  thrn^with.  To  make  plain  the  sub-t- 
(jiiont  mode  of  oporalion  in  a  commodity  producing  industry, 
1  shall  describe  (lie  precise  procedure  for  a  sample  industry", 
hut  to  siin})lify  the  exphmation  shall  assume  that  its  output 
consists  of  hut  one  connnoditv,  and  that  onlv  two  classes  uf 
wnire  earners  are  engaged   in   its   production. 

Assume  that  tlie  directors  of  all  industries  receive  from  tb*' 
rei^ulator  of  out])ut  on  the  first  of  each  month  a  retjuisitioii 
which  shall  sj)ecifv  what  coniniodities,  and  what  cpiantily  ther«- 
of,  sliall  he  pro(hu*ed  and  (K'livered  to  the  distributor  for  t!:0 
month  next  hut  one  foHowing.  Thus  on  the  1st  of  Mav  tl:*- 
re<}i]isiti(m  whicli  shall  deteriniTU'  the  output  for  June  wouM 
he  n'ceived.  Suppos(^  the  directors  of  tlie  sample  industrv  t«^ 
receive  such  a  re})ort  on  May  1st,  IJ) — ,  requiring  that  liicv 
deliver  to  the  distributors  hvJulv  1st,  1,0:20,()00  of  the  com- 
modify  wliich  tln'V  ])ro(hice. 

FncbT  these  conditions  there  are  six  different  possibilities  all 
of  which  should  he  consid<'red.  (a)  Any  desired  increase  in 
the  personnel  can  he  secured  through  the  labor  exchange,     (b) 
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It  cannot.  An  industry  in  condition  (a)  may  Ix*  call<Ml  in  a 
supplied  condition;  one  in  condition  (l»)  in  an  itn/tuppliril 
cniidition.  I'lidrr  cacli  of  these  (ttnditionK  llinn*  i-an-s  hhoidil 
1h*  discuHMMl.  Tlie  oiit|)Ut  n^ciuinul  for  the  month  of  •lune 
will  he  either  (1)  (in*ater  than  the  amount  which  can  hi*  th*- 
liv«'n*d  hy  the  openitinjj  force  without  increa.M*  in  the  hour- 
'►f  hihnr  iN'Vond  tlie  standard  time  (S»»e  p.  !!'»)  for  June,  {**) 
l'!4|u:il  to  tiie  amount,  or  (.'))  Ia*m  than  th<>  amount.  \a'X  us 
(iill  an  industry  suhjeet  to  the  first  condition  nvfrstimulntf,!, 
that  -iihjwt  to  tlie  se<'c»nd  unstimulatrtl,  and  that  >uhj«-i't  in 
tjji*  third  and f'rstim Ilia ini.  This  exhausts  all  [Xi'^sihilities,  ami 
if  tli«*  industrial  nurhanism  we  propose  is  S(»  eoiiotruett-d  as  to 
autoniatically  adjust  its<'lf  to  each  and  all  of  thrsi*  e(»nilitions. 
then  it  cannot  Im'  thrown  out  c»f  p»ar,  exii-pt  hy  a  s^nial  eonvul- 
>ioii  such  as  wtujhl  wn'ck  any  system  proposahh*.  As  the  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  will  diminish  the  price  «)f  eomnuMiities  \iith- 
out  diminishing  nominal  wap*s.  c(»nsum|»tion,  and  th«T<*for«* 
demand,  will  1m>  stimulated  more  and  more,  and  the  n>»rmal 
condition  of  an  industry  will  he  one  <»f  o\cr«*timulation.  'Hial 
is,  on  tin*  intnxluetion  of  th»»  pantiK-ratic  -ivsti-m  into  anv  eom- 
munity  (a)l  would  U'  tin'  normal  cfMnlition  of  intlu^try,  and 
in  the  later  stap»s  (h)l.  I'nder  any  e<»nditions,  unstimulated 
and  undrrstimulati'd  industries  would  !»«•  except ional. 

\A'i  US  considtT  each  eas4'  in  order,  and  tir-t  let  us  a<-ume 
the  siimple  industry  to  l>e  in  the  ctmdition  reprex'ntni  liv 
(a)  1. 

(a)l.  The  prohlems  which  the  din-etors  liaye  to  -iolv*'  an' 
(1)  How  to  till  the  rcipiisition,  i.  e.  how  to  >u))ply  the  d«*maiid. 
with  the  least  lahor  ci»'»t,  and  (v)  Ilt»w  to  adjust  the  price  tt» 
tilt*  hours  of  lahor  ami  the  numln-r  of  workmen.  ^«»  that  prie»* 
antl  hours  of  lahor  shall  ht>th  dimini'»h.  I'utler  the  iimditioiiH 
repreM'nted  hy  (a)l  hoth  of  th«se  entis  inaiiv  he  attained  hy 
a  m«Mle  of  ppH-edure  adaptahle  to  all  «oinntoditv  producing'  iu- 
dustri«"i,  an<l  with  sli;:ht  alterati<»ns  to  all  i!nhi-trie-.  Thi-  !rn"le 
of  pnM'4Mlure  is  as  follows: 

The  information  nee«led  hv  tin*  direitor^i  antl  the  ;:overnini! 
hojinl  in  iruidimr  their  jM»li«"y  is  pr«>viilei|  h\  the  ?iM»ntliI\  re- 
port HMpiin-d  of  «'yery  industry.  Thr  n-port  «»f  the  7.am[)li-  in- 
dustry f<>r  the  month  of  April.  i<-n«d  Mav  Kt.  woid»l.  aTiu>nL' 
other  information,  include  the  fnlloMini;:  (S|M-iitie  data  are 
furni*ihefl  in  order  to  nuike  the  <>.\planation  ihar.) 
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No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  1  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $94.64  per 

month    1.000 

No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  2  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $78.78  per 

month    4.rtiw 

Total  commodities  produced  in  April 1,000.000 

Average  duration  of  a  day's  labor 6  hours,  4  minutes 

Total  time  spent  in  producing  1,000,000  commodities,  47,320,000  minutM 
Producing  time  for  April 47.32  minutes 

The  report  for  March  1st  would  contain  the  following: 

producing  time  for  February 47.872  minuter 

From  this  information  can  be  calculated,  in  the  first  place, 
the  decrease  in  producing  time  for  two  months :  47.872  - 
47.32  =  .552  minutes.  Ono  assumption,  and  a  sufficiently  saft* 
one,  is  now  necessary  to  adjust  the  industn^  to  the  task  re- 
quired in  June,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  if  the  assumption 
proves  erroneous,  the  system  is  not  disturbed  (p.  45.')).  It 
is  assumed  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  producing  time  be- 
tween May  1st  and  July  1st  will  be  equal  to  that  between 
March  1st  and  ^lay  1st.  That  is,  it  is  assumed  that  the  pr<v 
ducing  time  will  diminish  as  much  in  one  month  as  in  another 
closely  contiguous  thereto.  If  this  assumption  he  sound,  th-^ 
5,000  wage  earners  who  produced  1,()0(),()0()  commodities  in 
April  in  -IT, .'520,000  minutes,  will  in  June,  if  thoy  work  l!"** 
same  length  of  time,  produce  1,011,S00  commcxlities.  Now.  if 
they  should  work  tlie  same  length  of  time  in  June  as  in 
April,  the  wholt*  gain  resulting  from  the  decreased  produein:: 
time  would  go  to  the  consumer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tlu-v 
worked  only  just  long  enough  to  pro<lue<'  the  1,0()0,(MM)  nmi- 
modities  which  they  produced  in  April,  the  whole  gain  won!  i 
go  to  the  producer.  How  then  shall  we  divide  the  advantai:'' 
dcTived  from  imj)rovement  in  the  arts  Ix^tween  producer  an-i 
consumer?  This  is  accomplished  by  a  device  which  I  shall 
call  the  industr'uil  ntrff'u^irnt.  Normally  it  would  bo  fractional. 
The  best  value  for  the  industrial  coellicient  cannot  ho  T»rt^ 
dieted  (ij)non.  Kxf)erience  alone  can  determine  it,  and  it  pr<»J»- 
ably  should  be  changed  from  time  to  tim<'.  I>'t  us  assume  th.at 
in  May,  1!) — ,  it  is  \.  If  now  we  multiply  the  assumed  ir.-r.n 
in  producing  time  by  this  fraction  we  shall  obtain  the  pn>«!iut 
.l.*)S  and  this  number,  instead  of  .552,  will  be  used  to  detcrni'ii'' 
\]\v  number  of  commodities  to  Ix*  ])rodu('ed  by  tlu'  5,000  work- 
men in  June.  That  is,  th(\v  will  be  recpiired  to  labor  siuh 
lime  as  will  suffice  to  produce  l,00v\!»20  commodities.  Tall 
(bi«  I  he  standard  number  of  commodities  for  June,      it  is  i>b- 
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taincfl  hy  nniltiplvin^  tho  assuinod  fiiun  in  producing  timo  by 
the  in<Iii>tri;il  (^N'tlicimt.  subtracting  the  pnNiuct  so  uhtaincd 
from  the  producing  time  f4ir  A|>riL  and  dividing  the  reinain(h*r 
into  tlie  time  nMpiired  to  jiPNlun*  the  April  output. 

Thus  in  .lune  the  nundnT  of  minut<'S  hihor  nnpiired  of  each 
wage  <»jimer  will  he  about  IK.'JSI,  which  is  njuivalent  to  hix 
hours,  one  minute  jmt  day,  a  de<n»aM»  sin«-«*  April  of  thni» 
mi  null's  per  day  in  hours  of  labor.  'I'his  is  <-alled  the  shintitini 
timr  for  .Fun«'  in  the  sample  industry;  that  is,  the  ^tanda^l 
time  is  the  number  of  minutes  |mt  day  or  {ht  month  re<piired 
to  prnduce  the  standard  numbrr  of  comnKnlities.  liut  1,h«Mi,. 
ouo  (•«>mmoditi«*s  were  called  for,  and  thi<  oidy  arii>unt-  for 
l,<Mr>.i»*>(K  Ilrnce,  lT,(»sn  comniodities  must  be  pnMluei'd  by 
olInT  laborers.  The  number  of  laborers  n^piireii  for  this  pur- 
|H»M',  assuming  for  >im|dicity  that  none  were  addeij  May  Nt, 
can  be  discovered  by  the  jirnportion: 

l,oo*.>jc.><»  ::,.(MM»  ::  17,0S0  :  X 

X  in  this  ease  is  H'k  T\u*  kinti  of  workmen  to  l>o  si'cunvl  must 
be  fiitermined  in  each  ca*^'  bv  the  tlirecti»r^,  <\iu-%'  thev  know 
what  kind  are  requinMl.  but  they  will  probably  bi*  i»f  the  samo 
kind  and  in  the  same  niativi*  pro|H)rtit>n  a<  tho<<»  already  ein- 
ployi'd.  viz..  one  of  «lass  (1)  lo  evrry  fiuir  of  rlas>  {**).  That 
is,  of  the  sri  n««w  men.  IT  will  be  nf  i-Li«is  (1)  and  «is  <>f  rbi-i'^ 
(?).  <Hie  niniith  will  then  Im>  availablf  ti»  obtain  the  nrw  riu-n 
through  thf  labor  •'\rhang«*.  It  may  )iap|H'n  that  sonn*  of  the 
WML'f  earn»T<  in  the  sample  imlu^try  will,  in  the  meantime, 
withdraw   to  otln-r  industries,  but  bv  havinir  a  moutbV  Ifiuav 

•  a, 

all  tbi'st^  intcr>inilu'<trial  adju*^tmrnt<  ^houbl  take  plate  with 
t!i»'  minimum  di-turbantt*  of  indu'^try.  all  men  P'j»*»rting  f">r 
work  at  tlH'ir  ii«'w  pbn-e^  on  the  tir>t  of  the  month,  and  nnt 
jfaxiiii:  their  «»M  until  tin*  la>t  of  the  month.  u?di'*'i  th«y  rf- 
fpiin*  timi'  to  tra\«'rr<»'  the  di^tancr  fnun  tln-ir  «»M  to  tlnir  u«  w 
plaer  n(  «*m[»lovuniit.  Of  e«Mirsr.  iiitrr-indu-^trial  i\rhani:« "  **( 
waiff  fariuT-i  M»nld  taki*  plar**  at  othtT  ti»tit-;.  but  indii-trv 
wouhl  -iitTer  h-a-t  di-turbam  i»  liy  havini'  thf  priiirip.ij  » hauL:*' 
coruf  at  definite  prrioils.  'I'hus  a  !nean«i  i'*  pn»\id*d  fi.r  ab- 
sorbinir  new  waL'»*  t-arinT-  into  an  indu<tr\  win*  will  •  nt»r  it 
under  thf  "iamf  fa\orable  ronditi^iH  t»f  waL!*'-  and  h'-'ir-^  as 
t!n»<e  aln'atlv  tlMT^;  at  the  same  tim«'  in-urinir  that  the  d*  Tiian«I 
»«hall  1m»  '.uj)pli«'"l. 

'I'he  modr  of  makinir  the  pnnhi*  >r  train  bv  a  tlivrea^e  in  tho 
produtintr  tirin*  \<  U'uv  obviou<.      N'e\t   hi   u-  m^'  how  the  cnn» 
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sumer  is  to  gain  by  it.  How  shall  the  price  be  adjusted  to 
give  him  his  share  in  the  industrial  advance? 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  governing  board  to  fix 
prices.  These,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  total  expenf*. 
and  this  will  be  the  sum  of  the  expenses  attributable  to  tin* 
four  funds  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d);  that  attributable  to  funds  (b) 
and  (c)  evidently  being  very  slight  compared  to  that  for  fund- 
(a)  and  (d).  The  price  for  June  need  not  be  fixed  until 
July  1st,  by  which  time  the  following  information  will  be 
available : 

Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund  (a)  .  .  19.7.5  cent* 
Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund  (b)  . .  00.70  cent* 
Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund   (c) . .   00.30  centi 

Sum 20.75  cents 

To  this  must  be  added  the  main  expense  —  that  attributable 
to  the  wages  fund: 

No.   of  wage-earners  of  Class    (1) — 1,017   at  a  wage  of 

$94.64    por   month %  96.248.?^'« 

No.   of  wage-earnera   of   Class    (2)  — 4,068   at   a   wage  of 

$78.78   per  month 320,477.t4 

Compensation  of  Directors  (assumed  4  per  cent  of  compen- 
sation of  wage-earners) 16,669.01 

Sum    $433,304.96 

Dividinjcr  tliis  total  wages  fund  by  1,020,000,  the  numl>er  of 
coninioditios  produced  in  June,  the  quotient  is  42.50  cents  p*T 
commodity.  The  total  expense  is  then  42.50  -i-  20. T5  =  \S:\:l'^ 
cents.  TJiis  is  the  price  at  which  the  whole  1,020,000  com- 
modities are  delivered  to  tlie  distributor  at  the  works.  The 
price  to  tlie  eonsumrr  is  tin's  sum,  plus  the  cost  of  distribution 
calculated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  (^xpimse  in  April  would  appear  in  the  report  of  Mav  l>t. 
The  (vxpcmse  per  commodity  attrihutahle  to  fund  (a)  wouM 
normally  he  irreater  than  for  June,  because  this  fund  ir<x*<  f^r 
services  and  suppliers,  and  these  are  constantly  oheapt^nini^ 
throuirh  the  same  j)rocess  as  that  hy  which  the  eommoditv  «•:' 
the  sample  in<ln-try  cheajx'ns.  Thus,  the  fall  in  the  price  •♦f 
commodities  })n)<luced  hy  any  industry  will  be  a  function,  not 
alone  of  the  dccn'.isc  in  the  producinir  time  in  that  industry, 
hut  in  all  industries  from  which  it  draws  its  supplies  of  raw 
material,  machinery,  etc.,  or  whose  services  it  rtYjuires  in  anv 
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ra|)}i<ity.  Tho  <»xiM»nsi»  p<»r  cominoiiity  attribiitablo  to  fund** 
(l>)  and  ((•)  would  noniuilly  al»«o  h«*  sli^flitly  larpT  for  April 
than  for  *Uuu\  liut  f<»r  simplicity  wo  shall  assume  that  th«»v  an* 
tin*  saini*.  Tlu'  April  I'XjH'ns^*  jkt  connno<lity  then  wouhl  U» 
snmcthin^^  like  this: 

K\(N*iiM»  |MT  cfiiiiiiHNlity  attriliiitnlile  to  fiimi   (a) 20.00  ct^ntH 

K\|M*nM>  |NT  <i>tiiiiiiMlity  attrilMitabli*  to  fund   (h) fN).70  v^nX^ 

K.x|N*iiM4«  (MT  i*<itiiiii<Mlity  attritiiitahlt*  tu  ftintl    (c) CHL.'tO  cvnt^ 

Sum 21.00  «f nln 

To  this  the  wa«:rs  fund  shouM  Ih>  add(^. 

1.0(M>  wap'  «>nrri4*rH  nt   $!M.ri4  fM-r  iiinnth $  04.040.00 

4.tHM)  wap>  4*arn«'r<«  at  $7K.7H  |mt  inonib .ll.'i.l'JO.lM) 

('oiii(N>n'«atinn  of  I)iriH'torr«   (4  \n*T  f«*nt  of  coniprnNation  of 

wup'-<>arn«*rH )    10..'t1)0.40 

Sum    $4'i(t.i:»4).40 

Hividin^  hy  l.OOO.OOO,  tho  numl>or  of  roinin<Hlities,  we  pet 
•Jw'.«Il."i  cents  as  the  e\|M'ns4»  per  eommodity  attrihntahle  to  fuml 
(d).  Adding'  this  to  the  other  e.\|H'nses,  Wi'  have  *J1  •  r.'.t;ir»=r 
!»."{. lil.")  cents  as  the  price  at  whiih  the  coinnj«>dity  is  de!iven*d 
to  the  distributor  in  April.     Comparing  tliis  with  the  ]»riri»  in 

.Fuin*,  wi that   it  has  fallen  no.;{ri.">  m-nts  in  two  nmnths,  a 

piin   to  the  con^iumer  of  about   oo.i;'"^.     'I'o  make  these  same 
ralculatinns  f<»r  anv  industry  is  merely  a  matter  «»f  luMikkiN'oin;:. 

All  tl'i^al  transjhtioii^  betw«N>n  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ment.'-. >i hereby  the  actuunts  4>f  each  with  thi»  «>tbers  are  a«l- 
just«'i|.  wnuld  be  carri«'d  on  betwiN^n  the  re-jM*<tivt»  p)verninj! 
l»oards.  In  other  word**,  all  >uch  transact i«»ii*i  wnuld  U'  i«»n- 
firi«*<|  to  the  Trea-ury  department,  and  with  them  neither  tlie 
dinMt«)rs  nor  the  waire  earru-rs  of  anv  industry  would  be  eon- 
<*«rn«ii.  Tlieir  whole  attention  woidd  be  focu«i<ei|  on  the  proli- 
lems  of  pnxiuction.  tin*  resulting:  li^al  transfers  U'in;:  removed 
from  their  consideration. 

.\lthou;:h  normally  the  o\|>4'n«ie  |mt  eommodity,  as  caleu- 
late«l  by  the  method  explained  aboye,  will  fall  —  in  e\cep- 
titiiial  ca^s  it  will  rise.  In  any  i:i\«*n  imlu-try,  the  ri^**  may 
Im'  ilue  to:  (1)  Had  manair'Hieut  in  t' e  iiidu*try  it-elf.  where- 
by the  ppwlucin*:  tim<»  incri*aM'<  in-te.HJ  of  d'lrea-im::  r*) 
Had  manai:«*ini'nt  in  indu-itrie-  fnnii  wliiib  ••upplit-.  are  drawn: 
t»r  {'.\)  The  e\liati«»t»«»n  of  natural  n-'Mirce^  upon  wb.iih  tlii» 
;:i\»'n  imlu-trv  depend-  for  it>  raw   material-:  that  is,  tin*  usual 
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order  of  things  may  be  reversed,  and  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns of  labor  operate  to  increase  the  labor  cost  of  commodi- 
ties more  effectively  than  the  law  of  increasing  returns  can 
operate  to  diminish  it.  Whenever,  from  any  of  these  causes, 
the  labor  cost  of  a  commodity  increases,  the  price,  calculated  as 
we  have  indicated,  will  rise  instead  of  fall,  and  this  is  just 
what  it  should  do  to  maintain  the  industry  in  a  position  of 
self-support.  Besides  fluctuations  from  the  causes  niontionetj, 
slight  fluctuations  would  perhaps  occur  from  anotlier  cause. 
The  expense  fund  (fund  a)  will,  if  the  system  of  bookkecfiin^ 
is  defective,  fluctuate  considerably,  because  repairs,  additions, 
and  other  sources  of  expense,  are  not  uniformly  distributed! 
throughout  the  year;  and  were  this  not  allowed  for,  incon- 
venient fluctuations  in  prices  would  result.  With  a  scientific 
system  of  bookkeeping,  however,  such  lack  of  uniformity  can 
be  equalized,  and  the  share  of  the  total  expense  properly  at- 
tributable to  each  commodity  for  each  month  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  inconvenient  fluctuations.  The  device? 
for  accomplishing  this  are  not  suited  to  explanation  here,  but 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
technicalities  of  bookkeeping. 

We  thus  see  how,  under  the  conditions  postulated,  the  sam- 
ple industr}'^  would  conduct  itself  on  the  receipt  of  the  report 
of  the  regulator  of  output  embodying  the  demand  of  the  na- 
tion. If  it  continued  in  condition  (a)  1,  this  same  procedure 
would  be  repeated  each  month,  the  industry  growing  witli  the 
demand  which  it  was  called  upon  to  supply.  If  it  did  n«'t 
continue  in  condition  (a)l,  it  would  revert  to  one  of  the 
other  conditions  mentioned  on  page  H.'J,  which  will  be  di>- 
cnssed  in  their  order. 

The  reason  why  any  industry  the  demand  for  whose  products 
is  suflicient,  can  continuously  increase  the  benefit  accniinji  hotii 
to  consiuner  and  producer  is  obvious.  It  is  because  the  priiv 
can  be  lowered,  thus  benefiting  the  consumer,  and  at  the  sanu' 
time  the  numher  of  eoninioditios  to  he  produced  so  increas*^] 
as  to  keep  wag(\s  as  higli  as  before,  because,  though  the  pri<-' 
per  eoinnio<lity  is  h^ss,  tlie  numher  of  commodities  sold  i<  more. 
Now  if  tlie  arts  are  advancing,  every  overstiniulated  industrv 
whih^  steadily  lowering  j)ric(S  will,  at  the  same  time,  shorten 
the  hours  of  lahor  and  absorb  the  unemployed.  This  react- 
on  all  industries:  iiuTeasing  the  consumption  per  capital  of 
those  alrcMdv  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  converting  non- 
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ppMlucers  into  prcxiucvrs  and  thus  increasing  their  consump- 
tion  p(*r  ra|)ita. 

INrliaps  tin*  reaciiT  nmy  consiiU»r  that  th<»  fall  in  prirf  an«l 
n'dnction  of  hours  w<*  hav«*  cit^'d  in  our  siN^ciflc  rxjiniph*  i<  in- 
hi^'uitirant.  hut  if  1h*  will  niako  a  slight  calculation  h<*  can  a<*- 
sure  hiniH'lf  that  the  same  rate  of  atUance  in  all  inilu>^trir<. 
Mouhl  in  ten  vears  (1)  Ahsorh  a  irn»ater  armv  of  unenii»h»\et| 
than  anv  luition  ever  had.  (*^)  Increas4*  the  pnrcha>in;r  |Ni\ier 
of  eviTv  dollar  n«*arly  thirty  jht  cent.  (.'{)  I)«*<n*:i-e  the  hnur-* 
«»f  lalM>r  ahout  thirty  |mt  ci?nt.  Thus  it  wi^ild  iinTea-e  hy 
n«-arlv  one-third  the  real  wa^res  of  everv  wa;:**  earner,  and  if  tin* 
hour>  of  lahor  hail  i»rii;inallv  lM*«*n  nine  a  dav,  tli«*v  would,  in 
the  ten  years,  fall  to  ahout  six  and  a  <|uarter.  More<»\er  thne 
unuld  he  no  army  of  unwilling  un(*mploy<M|.  Such  a  rate  of 
imprnvciiient.  if  maintained  for  a  single  generation,  viould  make 
4*\erv  memluT  of  the  conimunitv  well-tindo.  and  re«Iuer  the  wf»rk- 
ing  day  to  ai»out  three  hours.  Of  cours**,  the  e\am)dr  gi\en  i< 
hut  an  example,  hut  it  is  dnnhtli*ss  nn  ittuhr  rath«T  tlian  an  nn  r 
estimate  of  what  the  conversion  of  |Miiities  into  a  hranch  of 
t<-(  liii()ln«:v  would  do  f(»r  humanitv. 

From  the  e\am))le  giv«*n  it  will  1m'  clear  why  no  pr<»\i**ion  is 
nia«le  for  any  gfinTal  advance  in  wa^'e**  in  any  indu-trv.  It 
w<Kdd  he  UM'less,  sim<'  a  geinTal  ri^*  in  mMuinal  ua;:i'-  woidil 
not  in  itself  raisi»  the  real  wages  <if  any  one.  The  system  pn»- 
jHiMMJ,  however,  hy  lonstantly  diminishing  prici»<  while  liohliuu' 
nominal  wagis  constant,  incn'ases  the  purchasini;  power  t»f  thf 
«iollar  and  thus  cuntinumtshf  niiVx  (hf  nnl  tritij*s  of  t-rrru 
i/#;*/r  fnrnrr  in.  thf  mmm unity,  and  thin  siniult'intnujtlif  uith 
a  lirrrmse  in  his  hnura  of  Inhttr. 

(a)v\  An  iinlu-^try  is  unstimulate*!  if  tli«'  demand  f«»r  it^ 
products  i*;  ju<t  that  whiili  is  p'«|uin-d  ti»  <H-cup\  the  iHT-^onm-l 
alreailv  emplovi'd  hv  it  for  the  >tandard  time.  i.  e.  f«»r  the  nuin- 

•  I  •  • 

ht-r  of  hour>  and  no  more  which  tln*v  ui»uld  ha\«'  Imh'h  rall*'«l 
UjHin  to  Work  had  the  indu«^try  lH*en  oxir-tiniulatttl.  'I'hu*  in 
til*'  fxamph*  t  it«>d,  hail  the  sample  iiiilu^trv  Ih-^ii  i-allid  upon  t>> 
>upplv  l.nnv.I»*.*o  couimodilii"*  in  .lum-  in-t.  ml  of  1.uvo.<h»ii.  ii 
wouhi  havr  hf«n  uii<*timulated.  In  thi<  taof  tin*  prid*  and  t!ie 
hours  of  lahor  will  fall  just  as  in  (a)l  hut  thi-rt*  \iill  !•«>  no 
incrrafM*  in  the  iM-r-^onnd.       Othirwise  all  i*^  a-^  in   (a)  I. 

{i\)^.  In  over^timulated  and  unstimidat*'d  indu^trii^  t' •■ 
normal  fall  in  prm'  of  t  iimmoditii"^  i-  dui-  ?••  tuo  m.iiti  ^.\\\^*-^'. 
(  1)    Thf  decreas4»  of  ex)H>ns4:  per  ci»mm<Miity  due  to  fund    (a) 

attributiihle    to    advance    iu    related    industrit^s.      (IM   Th*-    d<'- 
:29 
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crease  per  commodity  due  to  fund  (d)  attributable  to  advance 
in  the  industry  itself,  both  resulting  from  increase  in  the  pnv 
ductive  power  per  capita.  In  understimulated  industries  onlv 
the  first  of  these  causes  of  a  diminished  price  is  operative,  be- 
cause the  demand  is  insufficient  to  cause  each  operative  to  in- 
crease his  production.  Hence  for  understimulated  industrit*^ 
the  price  should  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of  overstimulattil 
and  unstimulated  ones  so  far  as  it  is  attributable  to  funds  (ai. 
(b),  and  (c)  — but  that  part  of  the  price  per  commodity  at- 
tributable to  fund  (d)  should  remain  stationary',  that  is,  it  shoin.l 
be  precisely  as  in  the  month  preceding.  Thus  in  understimu- 
lated industries  prices  will  not  fall  as  rapidly  as  in  otliers. 

As  the  demand  in  such  industries  can  be  supplied  by  k-- 
than  the  standard  labor  time,  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  on- 
gaged  in  the  industry  will  diminish;  their  wage  will  also  <]:- 
minish,  because  after  paying  the  expenses  attributable  to  funi]^ 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  nominal 
wage.  In  this  case  all  wages  are  diminished  pro  rata.  Other- 
wise all  is  as  in  (a)l.  It  may  be  deemed  by  some  critics  a 
fault  in  the  system  that  there  is  not  some  provision  to  prevm: 
the  decline  of  wages  in  an  understimulated  industry*,  but  any 
such  provision  would  be  a  bad  —  not  a  good  feature.  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  miglit  bo  such  a  provision  or  it  might  nnt. 
but  in  any  case  it  would  be  an  incorrect  policy.  The  projvr 
response  to  make  to  understiniulation  is  not  increase  in  priro, 
but  decrease  in  personnel,  and  this  would  take  place  autoniati- 
callv.  For  everv  understimulated  industrv  there  would,  in  anv 
normal  condition  of  societv,  be  manv  that  were  ov(»rstiinulat»>:. 
and  if  wages  continued  to  fall,  wago  earners  would  —  without 
anv  break  in  production  or  intermediate  period  of  iiTi<'innh»\- 
nient  —  withdraw  from  understinuilated  in<lustries  to  overstiiiri- 
lated  ones.  This  would  be  aecomf)lislK'(l  without  dithcultv  <>: 
hitch  through  the  labor  exchange.  In  other  words,  the  labonT- 
would  discharge^  ihrmsrJvrs,  not  into  an  unemployed  conditi'^n. 
as  in  the  conipc^titive  system,  but  directly  into  an  ovorstimulat*-': 
industry.  In  fact,  under  all  conditions,  labor  will  tend  to  tlnw 
from  understimulated  to  overstiinu]at(Ml  industries  l)y  a  nevt-r- 
failing  law  of  human  nature  —  tliat  of  self-interest.  Thus  anv 
industrv  would  adjust  its(»]f  automat ioallv  to  local  undcrstinra- 
lation,  for  tho  decrease^  in  personnel  wouhl  h'ave  the  availai*!'' 
wages  fund  to  he  divid(vl  among  fcnvcr  wage  earners  —  the  wai:»- 
would  return  to  tlu'ir  nominal  value,  the  hours  of  labor  to  ti.t 
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standanl,  mid   tho  industry  would  paBs  into  the  unstimuIatiMl 
chuis. 

This  is  tlio  point  to  dis<'u^4s  th<»  qu«»stion  of  fluctuatinir  in- 
<lustri*»s,  or  thosi*  th<'  (h'liiand  for  whos**  prcMiurts  varies  with 
thf  tiiiH'  of  tht*  y«»ar.  rn<h»r  prrs^'nt  conditionn  thiT«»  are 
many  sucli,  and  tht*  {N'rifxiio  stiinuhition  and  shu-knt^ss  which 
p'sults  is  a  rauH'  of  iiiucli  chaos  in  industr}',  and  distn^s  anions 
wa;rc  earners.  Tho  system  of  pantocracy  has  |M*<\diar  advam- 
ta^rcs  in  dealing  with  industri«*s  of  this  chiss.  Fluctuating  in- 
du-itrii*^  nuiy  he  divi<led  into  two  <'lass4S.  (1)  'l'ho>«»  whotte 
fluctuations  are  foresi^'ahle.  {'i)  T1h»sc  whos<*  fluctuations  an» 
not.  The  first  includ«>  almost  all  fluctuating  industries,  and  it 
is  oh\iou<  that  they  can  he  converted  into  non-fluctuatiii;;  in<lus- 
trif<  hy  means  of  the  department  of  output  regulation,  which, 
antirijiatinir  the  fluctuations,  can  provide  against  them,  and 
n-i|uisition  for  every  month  approximately  the  same  output  an 
f«»r  fViTv  other  in  thr  year.  This  stiNul\in;:  i**  not  possihh*  ft>r 
>U(-h  industries  a-^  fluctuate  irre^ruiarly  and  in  a  manner  which 
«a!innt  he  anticipatnl,  and  such  mu-t  adju'»t  thcms^dvcs  l»y  cor- 
re>fMindinL'  irn»;rul:ir  fluctuations  in  |H'rsnnncl. 

(h)l.  When  we  turn  nur  attenti<»n  to  tl»e  condition  of  imlus- 
try  represented  hy  (loK  an  interestinir  >ituati'>n  i^  encoun- 
tereil.  In  the  fir>t  placi*,  no  such  i.»n«!itit>n  c«»idil  exist  while 
anv  hut  voluntarv  \ai:rants  were  uneinpjoved.  In  nther  words, 
if  wt*  admit  that  an  uusupplied  indu>try  can  exi-t.  we  ailmit 
that  poverty  can  he  tured  ;  for.  with  the  e«jual  distrihuti<»n  of 
Wealth  anil  the  va>t  increase  of  leisure  and  productiv«»  |M»wer 
jMT  <apita  under  pantoi  ra^y,  an  employi'd  jhtsou  and  a  person 
emancipate<|  from  poverty,  wiiuhl  Im»  s\n«»nMnoiis.  '|'o  this  it 
may  U*  ohjicted  that  then*  mii:lit  he  man\  p«'r-on«i  unemployed 
•io  lackin;:  in  >kill  or  experience  t\<  t«»  he  un.idapte<l  t«>  tlu»  work 
r»*<piiret|  in  «.u«  h  unsupplie<l  imiu-iries  as  rxi-ted.  ;nii|  to  thi< 
•  ■hjiHtion  there  an*  two  replies.  (1)  Oidy  t^  indu-tries  reijviir- 
iiL'  skilled  lahor  \v<»idil  the  criticism  appl\  in  any  ca«i*».  and 
UM're  and  mnre  as  the  art-  ailvan«e  ^kill'd  Ial»«ir  i-  ijispenst-d 
w!th  in  jirtMhiction.  Machiiierv  m.ik*  -  it  -npertlunu^.  a-  tht» 
skill  riHjuireij  to  run  a  madiine  can  In-  ar«piiret!  in  a  few  da\s 
or  we«'ks.  or  at  mi>st.  months.  U\  a  t««ta]I\  ine\|Hri»iic»'«l  per- 
s«>n.  Thijs  any  hut  an  excij»tional  inthi''tr\  ««miM  ahs»»rl>  e\en 
til*'  mo-t  inexp'Tieiiced  laln'P  Ts.  Ml  h*u::  a-  tlnv  ui  re  ahje- 
ImmIIimI  aii't  po*^«**n|  their  faciilijr*.  'r!:e  av'-r.ije  pr««lu«im; 
time,  nf  MMir-f.  wniili!  ij.it  dei  r»  as4'  ".o  f.^t  with  urti-n  lalinrer*. 
hut  this  ilitliiultx   woiihl  In-  merelv  temnorarv.      It  uould  dchn. 
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inon*  wap»  earners  from  <»thfT  iinhistries.  Tin*  unwillin^n«*ss 
of  mm  to  work  Ion;;  hours  at  unpl(*asant  (K'ciipatuHis  wouM 
proiliur  suili  a  romlition  of  iiii(l4*r>n{>|>]y  tluToin  that  {mrtic- 
uhir  in<Iiin'm«'nts  >iouM  hi'  n"<|iiinMl  to  ti*mpt  wajre  earners  to 
<»nti'r  them  froni  plea-antiT  in<lu>tri«*s.  A  >ut]U'iently  hi^li 
wa>;i'  woiihl,  lioMe\er,  srtun*  emui^rh  o|M*rati\es  to  make  jK)Ssihh» 
ahnormal  sulMiivi?*i(»n  of  tlit*  tasks  to  In*  <hin«-.  Thus  in  un- 
pirasant  in(Iu>tries  tlie  hours  of  hihor  wouhl  tcml  to  heroine 
unu<*ually  short  ami  the  wa^res  unu**ually  hi^h.  This  wouhl, 
of  course,  tend  to  inen^asi'  the  prices  of  the  desiilrrata  pnwlueeil, 
hut  >U4h  a  result  houM  not  he  an  evil,  sinir  hv  no  other  means 
can  unpleasant  <KTUpations  he  hroUf;ht  into  a  condition  of 
s<*lf-support. 

t)f  cours**,  the  arts  will  improve  faster  in  some  in«iustries 
than  in  <>thers.  Backward  in<lu>tries,  like  unpleasant  on<»s,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  comlition  of  undtTsujifdy,  wouhl  1m»  (HimiNdlett 
to  rais4»  wa;;«'s.  lU*  thus  attracting:  a  sutlicit'iit  ofxTatin^  forci» 
tliev  could,  hy  diviclinj;  the  tasks  to  he  done  amon^  a  jrreater 
nninlMT,  maintain  the  workinj;  <hiy  as  low  as  in  pro^n-^-ix** 
indu«*tries.  Thus  improvements  in  the  arts  in  fuie  industrial 
field  woidd  react  Upon  all  others,  tendinir  to  frei*  men  from 
lahor  as  well  in  unprr);;ressive  as  in  pro^re-i^ive  indu*trie-.  In 
this  way  all  pnH]u4'tiv(»  o|HTation**  would  autoiuatically  atiju^t 
them-elves  to  a  contlition  whos<»  margin  <»f  si'lf-supjM)rt  appn»\i- 
mated  a  nuiximum. 

(h)*v*.  ami  (h);J.  The  industrial  c«>ntlitions  repres^'utiil  by 
thcH*  two  syndioj^  will  ohviously  Im»  similar  in  ev«'ry  resjMvt 
to  tlMwe  of  (a)  V*  and  (a)  .1,  sinci'  as  they  do  not  neeil  to  ahsorb 
lahnr,   ditliculty   in   it'i  ah^^orption    will   not   alTe<'t    them. 

Thus  we  hav«»  con>iih'red  all  six  of  the  ca^*-*  <|Mnitled  on 
pa^'i»  n:{.  and  it  i<  plain  that  the  system  pn>pi»>ed  \ull  auto- 
matically ailju^t  itM'lf  to  any  and  all  i»f  tln'm.  It  j»rovides  a 
complet**  means  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demainl.  hnth  of 
«oinm«»diti«*s  and  of  lahor,  c«»incident  with  a  simultant^>u<  in- 
crea-i*'  in  the  etficiency  of  product  ion  and  of  cini<umption.  In- 
«id«'ntally,  mon*over.  it  opens  the  way  t»»  an  im|>ortant  expan- 
-i«»n  in  the  lihi-rtv  of  the  couununilv  —  in  real  lih^rtv  —  n^t  in 
m«Te  nominal  lilM-rtv.  Thi-  i--  reiiilereil  int-^dde  hv  tlw  fail 
that  a-i  jtroduition  i«i  not  carrietj  tm  hiindiv  —  a-*  4'a«'h  op»rat- 
in;:  fi»rce  kn(»ws  |»n'ci-i4'|y  what  it  nni*«t  ac*oMipli*<h  durin;:  »'a*h 
month  —  it  can  adapt  its  hours  of  lahor  to  it>  tastes  more  ei'«>- 
n«»iriirally  than  in  the  pres<'nt  treatlmill  m*»\v  of  protHMiun*. 
Tlius  at  the  lirst  of  each  mouth,  or  a  few  days  previous,  the 
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two  MMvIvs,  at  the  end  of  caxh  inontli  in  whirh  to  employ  them- 
^r\\v^  in  a<i()in;;  to  tin'  output  of  tin*  nationV  hnppin»»?«s  which, 
a>  it  is  \hv  priinarv  purp(»sr  of  a  nation,  is  tlicir  first  dutv  to 
.-•K-icty.  On  th«'  nthtT  hand,  th«*y  ini^dit  pn*ftT  ^horl^^  hour> 
each  day  and  no  vacation,  or  they  nii^lit  prefer  ><»ni«>  int«*rniediate 
ni(Mh>  of  di^trihutin;:  their  time  and  hilH>r.  Whati^ver  the  ma- 
jority j»ref«'rred  they  <^»uhi  determine  to  suit  tlieinselves  without 
prejudice  to  the  consumer.  It  mi;;ht  even  lie  m>  arranp^l  that 
they  cf>uhl,  if  they  )deas<*d  to  so  pn'<li'termine,  wf»rk  overtime 
4hirin;;  some  months,  anticijiatin;:  the  requisition  of  tlie  mont}i*< 
eii>uin^'.  so  as  to  luive  a  jonjr  vacation  at  times  of  the  \r«r 
in  which  thi*y  couhl  most  enjoy  theius^dvi's,  l»ut  in  whut  <ie;:n»i» 
>uch  antici|»atioii  uouhl  l»e  aMowahh*  e.\perienc«*  ahaii*  couM 
determine.  Some  limits  wouhl  certaiidy  hav»»  to  Ih*  phuiMl 
u|Hm  it,  sinc<'  otherwis4>  ditliculties  mi>:lit  Ih>  met  in  adjusting 
pntductioii  to  c(»nsumption  —  a  \ital  olijivt  of  tlie  pant<M*nitir 
sv?*tem. 

Of  cruirse  it  wouhl  not  hi'  |M»ssihIe  for  eacli  man  to  cliooiio 
for  himsrlf  the  time  in  which  he  wouhl  |HTform  hi>  hihor,  >inn» 
the  suc«es-f»d  operatii»n  t»f  a  izrvixX  plant  n^iuirf^  a  >\>tenuitie 
and  simultaneous  eo-npi-ratiou  hit\\«"«'ii  lah«»rers.  which  could  n«>t 
he  achii'\cd  if  «'ach  man  M*lrrt«'d  hi^  own  time  for  workin;::  hut 
a  ii«'tlnite  )ilan  of  work,  pred<'teriiiined  l»y  a  majority  vi>te,  would 
inv<i|vr  no  such  ditlii-ulty  «s  thi?<. 

IW'fori-  piin;:  further  two  olijeetions  >hould  In*  diMU'i'i*^!.  sine»' 
thfV  mnv  enter  the  reader's  mind  and  cause  unne*"es>arv  mis- 
;:ivinir*^.     The^e  are: 

(  1  )  The  time  as»«umeii  as  that  re«piircd  to  pntduci*  the 
i!Hinthly  outfMit  *a!led  fi»r  hy  the  rcLrulator  of  output  may  Im» 
a  mi>caIculation,  result imr  in  inadju>tirii'nt  of  >upply  to  di>* 
mand. 

(V)  li«'a\inir  the  eontn»l  of  their  lionr-i  nf  Ialn»r  so  larirelv 
in  the  han<ls  «»f  the  waL'e  earners  riULdit  re-iilt  in  consiiierahl»» 
pt-riods  in  which  the  madiinery  of  pnidurtiiai  was  idh*,  whii-h 
i-  Ulhiesirahle. 

The  tir>t  ohie(ti«»n  is  ea-ilv  an-winil.  Kverv  in«iu'»trv  should 
k«i'p  in  >t«Hk  a  >urj>lus  of  i'\er\  ronimtMli!\  ihe\  pn^hire,  >utli- 
iieiitly  larire  to  rhminate  the  liaiijer  •>f  a  -lit^rt  >uppl\.  Now 
if  the  time  eahulat"  d  a-  that  re.jimd  to  prodihe  the  outfuit  i« 
inc*»rn*<t.  it  ujll  !••  eitlnr  too  \t*\\,:  or  toi»  *hort.  If  it  i-^  t«H» 
lonif,  then  the  residuum  i-  ■'imp'\  a'!d»il  to  thi-  h«»ur'-  of  |ei«iun» 
of  tlie  uaL'e  earn*  r- -- the  jiroijunr  ;:ain'»  and  the  tfinsumer 
doGri  uut  lokv.     if  It  i:i  too  »huri  the  supply  is  oiaJv  up  (rum 
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the  surplus,  and  the  following  month  extra  work  will  have  to 
be  done  to  bring  the  surplus  back  to  its  normal  level ;  the  labor 
required  for  this,  of  course,  not  being  considered  in  fixing  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  answering  the  second  objection,  answer  will   incidentallj 
be  made  to  one  which  perhaps  occurred  to  the  reader  on  pacre 
445,  viz.,  how  can  an  industry  expand  in  men  without  simul- 
taneously expanding  in  the  machinery  which  tliey  require  in  pro- 
duction.    This  is  simple.     Every  industry  should  keep  its  plant 
considerably  larger  than  is  required  for  immediate  needs,  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  idle  machinery.     In  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  progressively  absorb  the  surplus  labor  of  a  state  whose 
population  is  increasing,  nor  to  provide  against  rapid  expan- 
sion in  demand.     The  equipment  of  modem  industry  is  com- 
plex, and  each  addition  to  a  plant  requires  time  to  construct. 
The  proper  time  for  these  enlargements  should  be  decided  upon 
by  the  board  of  improvement,  as  will  appear  later.     Economy 
in  the  emplo>7ncnt  of  machinery  normally  requires  that  it  l>«* 
operated  night  and  day,  for  by  this  policy  less  machinery  is  ri*- 
qiiirod  for  a  given  rate  of  output  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
idle  all  night.     To  work  a  plant  night  and  day  requires  a  suc- 
cession  of  sliifts,  and  without  making  elaborate  explanations, 
it  is  ol)vious  that  simply  by  varying  the  length   of  the  shifts 
according  to  the  will  of  the  majority    the  distribution  of  time 
spent  in  labor  could  be  adapted  to  the  ta^te  of  the  majority  with- 
out involving  that  idleness  of  machinery  which  would  require  an 
unnecessarily  large  plant.     If,  for  example,  the  operating  force 
should  vote  to  so  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  in  a  given 
month  as  to  leave  two  weeks  of  complete  freedom  to  each  oper- 
ative, this  would  not  mean  that  the  plant  would   operate   for 
two  weeks  and  then  shut  down  for  two  weeks.     It  would  mean 
that  half  the  oj^erating  force  worked   the  first  two  weeks  and 
the  other  half  the  last  two,  the  shift  of  each  man  being  twice 
as  lonir  as  if  Ik^  worked  every  working  day  in  the  month.     The 
details  of  assiirnnicnt  of  duty,  etc.,  would,  of  course,  be  left  to 
the  directors. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic  in  order  to  "estab- 
lish jiisti('(\  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  coni- 
u\<m  (Id'cnse,  promote  th(^  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bhv^s- 
inirs  of  lihcrty''  to  theinsi^lves  and  their  posterity,  invented  and 
j)ut  in  o])(Tation  a  social  mechanism  which,  since  ITSO.  has 
served  to  miide  the  nation  in  its  attempt  to  achieve  the  ends 
specifuM].     This   mechanism    is   called    the   Constitution.     It   is 
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a  purely  artifnial  rlrvico,  providing,  or  so<'kinp  to  provi<]i»,  a 
iiu'ans  wlicn'ljy  tli«*  |MM»p|r  in  their  colhilivt*  capacity  may 
ailcipt  such  policio  ii>  ;ip|M*ar  to  tlicin  ^lo^t  <h"iirabh*.  To 
thi<  i'lul  it  provides  for  a  >y>tcni  of  otliciaU,  lc;;islativ<',  cx- 
c(Utivc.  and  judicial.  dc>iLMH'd  to  carrv  int«)  ctTiM-t  the  will  of 
th(»  |M'oph\  and  <linvtly  (»r  indirectly  H'Icctcd  l>y  the  people. 
Thi^  is  the  principle  which  sanctions  all  rcproentativ*-  p>v- 
«  rnnicnt  an<l  it  is  a  si»und  <»ne.  It  is  no  part  of  my  pur|>os«» 
at  this  point  to  show  the  nnnnuT  in  which  thi**  purp^-c  t»f 
the  Constitution  has  Im**'!!  defeat^'d,  nor  to  trace  in  d«tad  how 
hy  control  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  |MM>ph'  mu>t 
express  their  choict*  of  otlicials  a  snuill  minority  now  d«'t»rmin<v 
for  its  own  pur|M)scs  the  conduct  and  ilcsiiny  of  the  nati<»n. 
It  is  sutlicient  to  n-mark  that  in  accompli>hin;:  this  end  the 
d«»minant  class  of  the  community  luive  simj>ly  availeil  tln»m- 
H'lves  of  that  universal  <piality  of  human  nature  whieli  or- 
dains that  men  >hall  think  in  symbols,  shall  h(>  ^^lided  hv 
nain«'s,  inst<'ad  of  hy  that  for  which  the  name<  an*  >yndMiN. 
Havin;;  obtained  control  of  the  jmrty  names,  the  capitalistic 
class  thereby  control  tht*  party  policy  whiih.  without  any 
chau'v  of  name,  nuiv  In*  anvthin;:  thev  choo****  to  make  it. 
Seiure  in  this  possession,  they  have  at  their  l»i-ure  tjiter- 
mine<]  the  |M>licy  of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  promoiim:  their 
own  welfare,  and  havin«r  capitalized  all  tii«'  niatmal  *oiinr- 
of  profit  available,  have  |>nH'<'edt'd  to  caj>itali/.e  the  habit-  ^f  a 
jw'Of)|e  who,  unwitting  if  unwillinir  servant-*  of  the  inen-t 
symbols,  an*  held  in  bonda;:e  by  thos<'  shrewd  <*ni>ULdi  to  pndit 
by  their  infirmity.  IIow<'\er  succ«'s>fu!l\  thi-*  parti«ular  in- 
tent of  the  ('on>titution  builders  ha-^.  thn>u;:h  d«'frrti\e  eon- 
struction,  b«'en  thwarted,  the  fact  remain^  thai  the  prin<  iple 
they  had  in  mind  was  thnrou;:h!y  sound  in  p'n«ral.  N^  luiti  r 
way  of  si^hK'tin;:  thos«>  who  are  to  fidhl  a  partirul.ir  fun«ti«»n 
hii<  litH-n  discovere«i  than  by  leavim:  their  -M-liitinn  to  tho-" 
who    an*    intere-^ti'd    in    havintr    that    function    etlicientlv    ful- 

flUed. 

Now  pantocracy  provici«»<  for  a  cla-s  of  <»rticiaN  (the  dinnt- 
iii;r  class)  who  may  hr  considered  hoiuoloi:ous  vijth  (apitali*t'» 
umh-r  tlie  present  syst«'m.  We  know  how  capitah-t"  are 
-i'lerted  —  throiii^h  inheritance  —  throuL'h  accident  t' r«»u:;li 
unusual  inti'llii:»'n<e.  unu'»ual  unscrupulou>iu'*««'.  or  both.  Wfre 
th«'  capitali'-tic  -y-tem  ^o  constitut'-d  tliat  th«»^i>  who-r  wdl  and 
ability  to  increaM*  the  i-tru  i«ne\  of  prodiution  and  lon-^ump- 
tion  wa*«  the  greatest    tende<l  t«>  come  into  control  of  industry. 
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much  might  be  said  in  its  favor;  but  this  is  obviously  not  tho 
case.     The   system   of   conditional   compensation    insures   thai 
the  directing  class  under  pantocracy  shall  have  the  will  to  seno 
the  communitv.     How  shall  we  insure  that  thev  shall  have  the 
ability?     This  may  best  be  done  by  providing  that   they  bi* 
selected  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  thev  have  it.     But  n 
is  to  tlie  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community  that  they  havo 
it,  since  under  pantocracy  the  interest  of  all  classes  is  identicai. 
Hence  perhaps  as  convenient  a  manner  as  any  of  selecting  the 
chief  directors  of  industry  would  be  to  have  them   appoint*'! 
by  the  President,  as  a  representative  of  the  consuming  class  in 
general,  the  appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  piT- 
sonncl  of  the  industry  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned.     Th*' 
subordinate   directors   should,   in   general,   be   selected    by  the 
chief    directors.     The   directors   of  any   industry    would   pr^^h- 
ably  be  selected  from  those  who  had  worked  their  way  up  in 
that   industry,   since  they   would   be  most   likely    to   have  (])•• 
experience  required  to  make  them  efficient,  and  the  immediate? 
self-interest  of  all  coneernod  in  their  choice  would   he  oppo^'. 
to  tlic  selection  of  any  but  those  who  were  efficient. 

One  other  feature  of  the  pantocratic  system  should  Im^  !• '* 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  indu-tri:; 
coefficient.  A  low  value  of  the  industrial  coc»t!icient  wn;;!.- 
represent  a  rapid  decrease  in  hours  of  labor,  a  slow  rise  •:' 
wages,  and  relatively  great  inter-industrial  adjustment.  A  Ml' 
value  of  the  coefiicient  would  represent  a  slower  decreas<-»  of  lioi:> 
of  labor,  a  rapid  rise  of  wages,  and  less  inter-industrial  adjii-:- 
ment.  Experience  alone  could  determine  what  value  of  tin'  p- 
effici(»nt  best  suited  tli(»  tastes  of  the  people.  Hence  thev  sh^i:" ' 
d<^terniine  it  for  themselves  by  the  ballot.  This,  of  course,  i-  :-.:. 
element  of  great  flexibility  in  the  ])antocratic  system,  and  vov.U 
be  fixed,  once  a  year,  once  every  two  years,  or  at  anv  inters .il 
found  to  he  desira1)le.  In  this  way  the  advantage  of  inipr-^v*"- 
ment  in  the  arts  could  be  divided  between  producer  and  oi-r- 
suTuer  in  any  ratio  which  the  desires  of  the  people  might  sug- 
gest. 

The  principles  exphiined  in  this  section  are  applicable  to  oth'V 
than  commodity  ])ro(hi(inLr  industries.  Indeed  thev  nuiv  K- 
appli(nl  to  all  industries.  Suppose,  for  exampl(\  the  governrnvrt 
should  take  over  the  fire  insurance  business  of  tho  country, 
abolish  profit  and  put  in  il<  j)lac«^  a  system  of  conditional  t^'"- 
pensation,  whose  amount  sliouM  depiMid  upon  the  siniultan«"«K> 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor  of  employee's  an<l  fall  in  promiun:?. 
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Irnprovrnicnts  in  fin*  prevention.  tTononiios  in  l)Usin<»H^  m<'tho<Is 
an<}  orpiiii/ation.  an«}  <*xpansi<)n  of  linsinrss  wmiM  in  a  f«*w 
>rars  prartically  Piiiancipatc  tin*  finpIoviN's  fn>in  I:il»or  anii  n'tlutt* 
thi*  pri'iniunis  of  all  |M>Iirv  hoIil«T>  to  a  small  fraction  of  wliat 
thrv  .'irt>  at  present  called  upon  to  pay,  and  tli*'  saim*  policy  in 
life  in<iiran<i*  would,  in  a  h'^^  tle^^ni*,  Uenctit  thai  Uran*  li  of  iii- 
suranc**.  Similarly  the  >y>tcin  could  l»c  adapted  to  traii«>|N)rta- 
tion  and  to  a^rriculture.  tiM»u;.di  the  preci>e  mode  <>f  appltcati'in 
wouM  ha VI*  to  he  patiently  worked  out  t>x|NTim('ntall\  in  each 
industry. 

Scitioii  (Ti).  It  -hould  never  he  for  a  moment  for^'ntti-u  that 
the  di'liherate  ohject  of  the  mechanism  we  are  eiiirai-'ed  in  ile- 
S4  rihinir  is  tlu*  emancipation  of  mankin«l  from  mi'^irv  hy  the 
aftplicatioii  of  MJeiu-e  —   the  snh».titution   for  thi*  pre^i-ut    pain 

pr«»ducin^'  M-tem  of  a  pleasure  prothiciii;:  >y<tem.     i)\ f  thi* 

coiniiiinii*  e^^nitial  t<»  tlie  fidfilmeiit  of  tliis  nhjiM  t  i-  t!ie  i|f\il- 
opment  of  a  hi^h  etVuieiicy  of  production,  and  up'»n  the  •tTort'i 
to  attain  nnr  all  the  forces  of  •irji-nce  •should  h*-  f«nU'»'»«-«l.  So 
far  the  princi[ial  means  w«'  havi*  propo^'d  to  Miure  tliat  «*nt| 
i'fni'-i'it-  in  tin*  di\er*ion  of  the  |H»wer  of  'ielf-inti're«»t  fn»in  a 
de*trueti\e  into  a  i-onstructive  <hanne|.  Hy  making'  tin-  >ejf- 
interest  i»f  iliri*<ti»r  and  waire  i-arner  identical  with  one  antithi-r 
and  with  that  nf  the  consumiT.  tin*  lir-t  >ti'p  ha>  het-n  takt-n, 
for  tlii-  mean-  that  tin'  intere>t  «»f  i-acli  niemlMT  **i  tin-  cnni- 
munitv  IS  iiieiitical  uith  that  of  the  uhnh*  communitx.  an*!  it 
i>  t«»  the  int»re>l  nf  tlie  conimunity  that  the  I'thciency  of  pro- 
duction he  inirea>4*d  to  the  utmti'it.  I^ut  thi>  i-  oid\  a  llr-^t  *tep. 
Havin-'  -o  nrdered  tin-  '•v>tem  tliat  e\er\  i!nli\idual  h\\^  tlie 
desire  t<»  in«  njiM'  tin-  ifVw  ieiicy  of  )ir«Mlui  titui.  we  ^hoidil  n«'\l 
>upply  him  with  tl.e  mean-*  of  ^ratifxiii::  that  di-ire.  lie  has 
the  will  —  all  that  i-  m»w  re«|uired  i-  thf  k!i"w  htL'*-. 

Nnw  upon  what  kind  '»f  kniiwled^ji-  i^  ap]»!:«il  si  it-nie  fonnil-d? 
It  is  fnundi'd  up«»n  a  kn«»wleil:;e  nf  pure  mp  uiiappli«i|  «•«  m  !Jo\ 
And  what  pri»\i*iiin  din-*  eapitali-m  make  fi-r  tin*  fiMiijiiatinii 
<»f  all  impro\rm«-nt  in  the  art-?  \«'iie.  A-  \i-n;il.  »t  l»i\t-  it 
tn  I  haiice.  It  i-  lift  ti>  -\h  h  i-"l.itid.  di-:iit«  i» -ti  d  -ti!''«iit*  a- 
mav.  h\  nrr»ip\inL'  in  re-M-areh  t''f  -laiit  l«!-".:rf  !.  M  tliiu  h»   ihi- 

-tr'.lL'L'lf      f«'I      i'\>ti|lr.-.      fullMUl.llf      !::»'      II  !i  1  !  •••  I: .    t '•  -     •»!      !l.t!   :t«- 

up«»n  wiiich  art'  fniinded  tl'«'  \.i-t  n«t\\'»rk  ••:  uMiit'.<»ii-  w-ith 
mak»*  modern  ind'.:-trv  po»-iliI.-.  |*r.i«  t;.  :i!'\  :'ii  uh»i!i-  ««!"  m.»d- 
•■rn  -I  it-nee,  and  I »  nei- «if  mtfli  rn  ri\  :1.  Mt'ttu, '.i-  s«i-!i  dt\.  lnjh-il 
h\  a  few  mt-n  wht>  had  t»nl\  tiit  \*>\f  td  ti'.!''  .1-  an  iiittntix'*. 
Almost  alwa\>  pnnrly  eipiipped,  and  liUMU;:  to  wa-tc  the  hulk 
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of  their  immeasurably  valuable  lives  in  getting  a  living,  un- 
aided and  unrecognized  by  the  powerful  of  their  time,  thev 
pursued  the  thankless  task  of  raising  mankind  from  savagen*. 

Society,   like  some   stupid   dog,   lacerating  the   hand    which 
would  bind  its  wounds,  lias  too  often  sought  to  oppress  and  di>- 
courage  its  greatest  benefactors.     Galileo  persecuted,  Columbus 
betrayed     and     imprisoned,     Copernicus     ridiculed,     Benthain 
ignored,   Paine   hounded   and   impoverished,   Marx    exiled,  ao'l 
Darwin   denounced,  are   typical   illustrations  of   the    treatnuni 
received  by  those  who  have  sought  to  deliver  men  from  the  bond- 
age of  their  ignorance.     And  more  illustrious  cases  may  be  ciie«l. 
Socrates  and  Christ  sought  to  deviate  mankind   into  common 
sense  so  abruptly  that  the  dogmatists  of  their  time  reward*^! 
them  with  death.     The  conservatives  of  every  age  have  bivn  tii'* 
bitterest  foes  of  progress,  and  wherever  dogma  dominates  it  niii*t 
always  be  so.     The  real  builders  of  civilization  —  those  who^ 
pursuit  is  truth  —  cannot  hope  for  recognition  from  their  own 
generation,  and  must  work  with  what  chance  tools  opportunitv 
may  grant  them.     Those  to  whom  society  awards  her  gn-atr-r 
prizes  are  those  who  most  injure  and  ex]>loit  her.     To  the  n.- 
no])olist    she   assigns   wealth    and    power  —  to    the    material   • '" 
moral  pioneer,  poverty  and  ridicule. 

A  people  aware  of  tlioir  own  interests  would  never  tol«niT- 
siu'li  a  condition  as  this.  Tlie  knowledge  uj)on  which  t' • 
(^mancipation  of  mankind  dep(*nds  should  not  be  left  to  c-liaii** 
development.  To  promote  such  knowledge  a  Dc^partrnmt  nf  Iti- 
(histnnl  Improvement  should  h(»  oriranizcd.  lender  it  a  sv-it<^:. 
of  extensive  national  research  laboratories  should  be  establi^lu'd  > 
vwvy  department  of  science,  physical,  chemical  and  bioloirita!. 
They  should  be  equi])ped  with  every  appliance  required  for  r-- 
search,  including  skilled  workers  in  glass,  wood,  metal,  ••!.■. 
besides  instrument  makers,  and  mcTi  skilled  in  every  varirtv  "' 
laboratory  manipulation.  The  institutions  thus  e(juippe<l  slinr." ' 
b(»  put  at  the  service  of  the  ablest  inv(»stigators  in  the  i-ountn. 
drawn  from  tlie  universities,  teelmical  schools,  and  institution- 
of  learning.  Systematic  campaigns  of  research  shoultl  i' 
planned  and  carried  out  by  an  army  of  investigators  workini:  in 
concert.  Th(\v  should  be  offered  such  inducements  that  tV*^ 
vocation  of  in  vest  iirator  would  he  the  most  sought  of  anv  in  \h' 
country,  and  the  best  minds  drawn  to  the  service.  Their  wheV 
attention,  undisturbed  bv  the  necessitv  of  makinir  a  livin*^  «^r 
teaching,  should  he  ccmtered  upon  research.  Each  year  a  (^  r- 
tain  number  shoidd  be  taken  from  those  nominated  bv  the  unl- 
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vt'r>ili(»s  hikI  tiM-linical  8cIi<m)1s  —  private  an<l  pulilic  —  and  the 
svst<iii  slioulil  rxpaiid  as  tin*  cnuntrv  iiiereasr<l  in  ]K>pulati<>n. 
hivi>inn  of  labor  slioulil  Ik*  intPHiuciMl  —  not  aloin*  a  separation 
of  invi'stipitors  into  >jK'<iali«»ts.  l»nt  a  n-paration  of  inv^'^iti^ator** 
and  iiiani)»ulators :  and  tlir  latter  *i}i«iuld  outnunilNT  tht*  former 
at  lra>t  four  or  five*  to  (mo.  A>  it  is  at  pn'-nit.  tin*  most  ;riftfd 
in\r-ti;:atnr«i  an*  mniired  to  sjM'nd  most  of  tin*  little  time  tliev 
liave  in  a--4'»nldin^'  and  setting:  up  a[)paratus.  T\\'\^  i-  as  uast«»- 
ful  in  r»'*^eMnli  ;i<  it  \vi»uld  Im*  in  l)usine».s  if  the  manapTs  of 
LTeat  ellti-rpriM-"  were  <nm|M'lled  to  write  their  own  letter^,  tile 
their  iiwn  paper-^,  riean  their  own  inkstands,  and  attend  to  th<' 
tlmiisind  detail*  uhieh  should  he  attended  to  hv  thi>M>  vilmse 
time  is  less  \n]u:dde.  In  praetieallv  all  experimentatinn.  pre- 
paratitin  for  «'\perimeiit  (•on>umes  W  p^-r  rent,  of  the  tinn». 
I^\  intro«lu<in«r  the  prineiple  nf  the  division  of  lalmr.  whieh  Inn 
d«ni«*  >o  mueh  for  the  ineehaniral  art?»,  the  art  of  iii\«*^tiLMtion 
eould  he  proportionally  improvi'd.  'I'he  time  of  the  he-'t  in- 
\«  -tJL'ators  etudd  he  <'onlined  to  thoUL'ht  and  -imlx,  as  it  >houhl 
hi-:  un>'-\  of  the  actual  manipulation  muld  he  left  to  men  of  th<* 
artisin  elass,  trained  ti»  that  art.  and  the  ;:re;it  in-titution-  of 
r#M'areh  cituld  Im*  run  nii:ht  and  day  like  fartorii"*.  \\\  this 
poliey  results  eould  he  aecomplished  in  a  fraction  of  the  tiim* 
now  HMpiired,  and  tin*  few  men  out  of  i-aih  treiienititui  whom 
nature  endows  with  L'reat  talents  eould  make  the  mo*t  i»f  thi'ir 
ran*  ahility  to  ^erve  the  human  raei*.  In  this  way  n'-iult*  which 
wmdd  take  a  t!H>usind  years  to  accompli*«h  under  the  pre«.*»nt 
M*Tem  could  he  accomplished  in  fifty.  The  •>uh>«titution  of 
•i<Hiali/ed  fitr  indix i«Iualized  n'^earch  uouhl  incn^aM-  the  |H'r 
nipita  outjtut  of  diHo\rries  in  the  <i\u\r  dcL'ree  a-*  the  ^uh^titu- 
titiu  of  ^iMialize»i  for  iiuiixiiluali/ed  in<lustr\  lias  iiurea-i'il  the 
per  capita  output  of  conunt)ditie>. 

Not  thi-  lia-'t   imjMirtant   anionir  t!ie<i-  institutii»n«i  of  n'M-arcli 

-liould    he    ihoM'    ilevoted    to    the    -tUtlv    of    me<lii  inc.       I)i<ii-aM'    i* 

thi-  luo-t  appallim:  enemv  of  «>rLMnic  hein«j*.     t**«nld  it  he  ,.»n- 

ipM'H'd   the    :;^re;lte».t    ^illL'le  ?.tep  toward   '^••hinL'   the   :1\\  ful    pP'hlenj 

of  pain  would  ha\t»  het-n  taken.  N«»  etTt>rt  «»houltl  he  ^pan-d  in 
thi-t  tlillicult  field  of  inxt-tiiration.  It  «»houhl  not  he  left  tt» 
<uch  chance  ♦■fTort'i  a-^  mav  he  m:iile  liv  -|MTi:di*t-  in  the  inter- 
val- of  prncti*-*'  or  ti-achluL';  hut  di-ea»^'  •»hould  he  m:nle  the 
ohjiM-t    of    orL'aTii/«'<l    ;iTt  H  k.      Kxerv     imjMtrtant     varii-tv    of    it 

-lioidtl  Im*  -tudicfl  hv  a  i»iMlv   of  -pcri;di*t-,  ciplippiNl   with   tl'e  hest 

apparattK  :iv:iilMhle.  and  witli  e\irv  f;icilil\  which  inu'enuits  can 
devi^'.     Those  who  rarried  on  thes«»  invi-Mi;:a(ions  shnuM  liaTH 
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Thr  fnrcf'  nnploytMl  in  tlu^M*  to<*lmi(al  Iahorat<>ri«*s  wouM  be 
in  conMnunication  uitli  tin*  masters  of  scimcc  in  tlir  n'S4*arcli 
lalioratnrics,  on  thr  mw  lian<l,  and  with  tin*  wnrknnn  an<)  fnrt*- 
riHii  rn«:ap'<|  in  thr  actual  ojMrati«»n  of  ili«»  pnH*«»ss4's  of  pro- 
«l»h  tion.  on  tlif  othrr.  Thus  thi*  pup'  theorist,  thr  traiiKMl  «'n- 
i:in«'«'r.  and  the  practical  inc<'hanic,  uoiild  co-o|HTatc  in  c\crv 
indii^trv  to  d«'vclop  tho-»c  injpr(>vcincnts  in  the  arts  ii|K>n  whicli 
the  iiuancipation  of  mankind  <l«'|M'nds ;  and  rvcrv  facility  for, 
Mn«l  iniiTitivi'  t<»,  improvement  shouhl  Iw  atTonlcd  them.     Tiicn* 

UMUJd    he    m»    trade   M-cret-i,    no  conceah-d    methoils.    hecailn*   <*nm- 

p«'titn»n  wouhl  l)e  ai>oli«.hed  and  e\ery  one's  interest  would  Im» 
tin*  >am«'.  The  ojM-ration  of  cverv  ^^reat  in«lustrv  wouhl  Im«  <ipen 
to  the  inspection  nf  all  who  could  su^'<:e>t  m«Mies  of  improv«»- 
ment  therein.  S]MMitic  rewards  should  he  (itTertMl  i»y  the  >:ov- 
ernmi-nt  for  <|M'ciric  improvements  in  metlnMN,  and  tlio-ii*  arts 
uhi«h  uere  hackward  sjiould  i»e  thus  stimulated   in  the  lii;rh«»j»t 

•  h  i.'ree.  Kverv  inventor  >hould  Im'  L'iNen  inci-ntive>  of  thi-  kind. 
A-  in  the  <a>e  of  the  dinntor  class  of  lalM)nT>,  his  reward  sliouhi 
'•••  made  proportional  to  his  success  in  achie\injL:  his  emN.  Sim- 
ilarly no  limits  should  he  placed  u]>on  the  time  that  lie  should 

•  '••NMte  to  invention  and  e\]M'riment,  for  it  i»»  to  the  intiTc^t  of 
;.:!  mnriTned  that  thos4'  men  u|)on  whom  tlu*  advance  of  hunuin 
>«M  j.-tN  depends  should  put  as  much  of  their  time  as  po>-ihlc  into 

•  rTort-  tn  that  end.  Their  caj»acity  for  iMiirtltinL'  «»«Miet\  is 
LT«;iti  r  than  thai  of  other  men,  and  that  capacity  >hould  not, 
;.\  ^«M  ictv,  Iw  permitte«l  to  ifo  to  wa-^te.  Morco\«T  no  work  is 
J. lea- inter  and  m*»re  in-])irinLr  than  their<.  |>artii  ujarly  wh«*n 
r.'.i«\ed   of  the  drudL'ery   of  detail,   the   minor   manijuilation   of 

•  xiM-riment.  and  in  inciting  tluin  to  work  with  zeal  and  por- 
-  -t»nce,  s«H  ietv  unuhl  hut  iucrea-M'  tl'.e  <tiniu!u<  atforded  hv 
I'tir   nattiral    inclinations.     (lOM-rnmental    atti\ity    in    deveh)|>- 

wj  the  art-  i-  hut  an  extension  of  ijoMriMU'  iital  activity  in  a|>- 
l'!\in;:  them  to  j»rodu(tinn.  .lu-t  a-  tlu*  nation  ^l:i»uld  »»up|x)rt 
and  control  vast  industries  who--*'  vulc  ohji «  t  i-  the  pr<Hin(ti«»n 
of  roinmoditie-^ ;  <o  it  -lionjd  "^ujiport  and  ii»ntr«»|  a  \.ist  indu-trv 
uho-ii-  solf  ohji'ct  i-»  the  pHwluction  nf  i Hj proMintiit -  in  the 
nM'an«»  of  jirodjiciui:  th«»<4«  i  onimoditie^i. 

It  i-i  oh\  iou-.  ln»wev«T,  that  a  L:o\rrnim  ?»tal  -x^t'-m  nf  ••rLran- 
i/ed  an<l  <(>-opcratinL:  lahoratnrirs  ^hnnld  U"!  he  a  -nh-t'tut*'  fnr, 
hut  an  additinn  to.  -u«  h  a<  an*  <arrif«l  nn  l»\  pn\.it«'  indi\i.luaN 
and  in-titution"..  Niitlit-r  pri\at«-  rmr  pi:M:c  rnnnnp.ilv  of 
knowled;:e  is  de^irahh*.  h«'i  au-e  knnw  IimI-^.*  i^  sunuth.in:;  which 
i*  increased  hv  divi«.i«in.      In  tl-e  transfer  nf  knnwlid::e.  the  piin 
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of  one  is  not  the  loss  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  wealth.  Xo 
man  or  nation  can  lose  knowledge  by  giving  it  to  others,  and 
no  man  or  nation  can  have  too  much  of  it. 

Closely  affiliated  witli  the  department  of  industrial  improve- 
ment should  be  a  body  composed  of  trained  technologists  and 
statisticians,  which  may  be  called  the  National  Board  of  Im- 
jrravement.  Its  function  should  be  the  control  of  the  reserve 
portion  of  the  improvement  fund  (fund  b)  of  all  industries. 
Before  the  directors  of  an  industry  could  undertake  any  great 
enlargement  or  improvement  involving  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
improvement  fund  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  approTal 
of  the  board  of  improvement,  or  of  a  local  board  selected  by  it. 
This  would  tend  to  insure  all  industries  against  excessive  or 
unwise  expenditure  as  a  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  director  elas- 
to  reduce  the  producing  time  of  commodities. 

The  national  board  of  improvement  should  be  in  general 
charge  of  advancing  the  industry  of  the  nation.  Besides  eon- 
trolling  the  expansion  of  manufacturing  industrials,  it  shouM 
superintend  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  experts  with  a 
view  to  developing  its  Tiiineral  and  agricultural  ro.^^ources  in 
conformity  with  a  systoinatie  and  comprehensive  policv  of  <!e- 
velopment,  with  a  view  to  flie  interests  of  posterity.  The  t-x- 
tension  of  railroads,  the  erection  of  irrigation  works,  and  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  scientific  and  maturely  con>i«i- 
ered  principles,  should  be  left  in  its  hands.  In  this  way  the  liaj>- 
hazard,  cliaotic,  wasteful,  unrelated,  unorganized  and  unsv?- 
tematic  development  of  private  and  conflicting  interests  w-mli 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  resources  of  tlie  country  ])n^erv»^d 
for  the  benefit  of  its  inliabitants,  instead  of  being  dissipated  f«'r 
tlie  benefit  of  a  few  land-grabbers  and  capit<ilists.  Organizati-n 
sliould  take  tlie  place  of  (lisorganization  in  the  pre])aratorv  «]•- 
veloj)nient  of  the  country,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  indiistn 

Tilt*  orgiinization  of  invention,  embodying  tlie  ]>rin(ipli^-  •: 
the  co-opcnition  and  division  of  labor  would  product*  rou'j- 
in  the  modes  of  improving  the  arts  as  great  as  it  has  in  t'' 
niode  of  j>ro(hici]ig  comiiiodities.  By  organizing  the  nianiifa<- 
ture  of  sIkm's,  for  example,  one  man  to-day  can  turn  out  tif!« 
or  a  hinidred  times  the  product  that  he  could  two  generati(m^ 
ago.  By  similarly  orixanizing  the  manufacture  of  improvement- 
in  the  arts,  those  improvements  will  be  turned  out  at  an  tHpiallv 
accehTated  rate.  When  it  is  so  plain  that  the  emanci]>ation  of 
men   from   ])overty  and  toil  depends   upon   this   improvement, 
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can  coininon  ponw  do  less  than  undertake  tlie  means  of  aceoin- 
plislnn^  it  ? 

S<'(ti«»n  (T).  As  a  considenihle  |M>rtion  of  the  ills  of  life  nn» 
t!ios<'  n'siiitin^^  from  the  anticipation  of  «*vil,  means  of  insurin;: 
tlie  siNiirity  of  the  fiitiin*  have  always  hi'i-n  snu^'ht  in*  pru«i«*nt 
mm  and  commimities.  One  of  tJir  chi«'f  ohjrrt.**  of  thr  insti- 
tution of  projMTty  is  to  attain  such  si'curity,  and  th**  variou'^ 
form<  of  insurance  are  provisions  apiin^t  futun*  c^»ntint:«*n<i«'s 
wjiicli  operate  to  jiroiuote  tran<|uillity  of  mind.  As  all  human 
iHMn«:s  have  a  greater  or  le>s  pn»s|M'et  of  rniehin^  old  a^*,  and 
outlivin*:  their  capacity  for  sy<tenniti<-  production,  means  whieh 
will  siHure  to  this  perio<l  of  life  |M»a<eful  existeme  without 
lahor  an*  highly  desirahle.  In  a  numlnT  of  mo<h'rn  <tat«"j  — 
notahly  in  (Jermany  —  the  government  has  assumed  the  funt*- 
tion  of  }>rovi<li!i^  tliis  s4Murity  to  lai»orers,  an<l  it  i-^  a  function 
wliich  all  pjvernruents  shouhl  undertake.  There  ar4»  various 
forms  of  old  a^e  insurance,  i)ut  they  are  all  alik«'  in  |»rintiple, 
and  wIh'U  most  of  the  lahonTs  in  a  state  are  emjdovrd  hy  the 
state  itsi'lf,  the  a])plication  of  tlie  system  is  partic  ularly  simph». 
It  shoidi!  consist  in  withholding  from  each  waL'e-«'arner  a  cer- 
tain small  [wnentap'  of  Ids  monthly  wap\  and  jdacin^'  it  to  his 
credit :  the  fund  thus  accumulate<l  to  he  paid  hai  k  to  him  when 
incapacitatcMl  from  ap',  or  to  his  heirs,  shouhl  he  not  -^urvivi* 
8o  lon^.  Such  a  system  would  insure  tlie  (^>untry  a;jain<t  all 
pau|>4*rism  not  resulting  from  defective  miml  or  h«Mly,  an<l  each 
man  «»uhl  enjoy  life  as  it  passed  without  fear  of  the  future. 
knowin*:  that  frr>m  his  own  industr>'  a  fund  was  accumulatiuL' 
wfjich  wotdd  si'cure  his  oh!  a«re,  and  of  which  he  could  avail 
binwlf  without  the  humiliating:  knowledire  that  he  was  de- 
p'ndent  uf)on  th«»  community.  This  i<  a  -uhj^'ct  alreatly  w.ll 
nnderstoixl.  and  nvpiins  no  e\tend<Ml  tn'atmcnt  ht-re.  It-  r.  !.»- 
tion  to  utilitv  \<  olivious.  Not  less  ohviou<  i<:  the  exjM'di.ii*  v 
of  providintr  in  a  similar  manner  ai:ain<t  sickin'^-^.  at«  ideut.  nr 
other  calamitv.  and  <:uch  in<urani*e  the  L'ovrriiuM  nt  -h«»uld  pn>- 
vid«*.  Whether  it  should  1h'  made  compuK«»ry  nr  n'>t  mav  he 
open  to  <lehate  —  luit  the  pmhahilities  are  that  it  -Imuld  U*. 

S<H'tion  (S).  The  eiiucatjonal  -\<tein  of  the  I'nit«d  Si.jii-  .uhI 

of  nuwt.  if  lint  all.  nation-  i-  h>(  al  in  «harat  ter  and  varies  from 

plac'e  to  y>lace  within  the  nation.      In  all  tountrie<.  n«»t  archaic 

in  political  practii**^.  educatinn  i<  pro\i.liMl  hv  th**  conumm'tx .  tho 

th«*orv  i>ein»r  that   as  education   is  vital   tn  the   int.n-t-  "f   tlie 

oommunitv    it   shoidd   he  prn\iJ«'d   hv   the  communhv   and   n«»t 

left  in  private  han<ls.     If  e\|>«riencc  proves  the  ethuation  tliu^ 
30 
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provided  by  local  communities  to  be  adequate  it  may  perhaps 
be  left  to  them,  but  in  a  thoroughly  organized  condition  of 
society  it  is  probable  that  a  national  system  of  education  will 
be  found  preferable.  It  would  be  independent  of  local  enter- 
prise or  local  competence,  and  the  nation  would  be  justifuHl  in 
undertaking  such  a  task,  because  in  the  absence  of  adt-tjuat* 
education  no  nation  can  hope  to  attain  the  prinian*  end  ^'f 
utility  —  a  self-supporting  community.  To  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  of  course,  any  means  is  justifiable,  and  all  obstao!f>  to 
its  attainment  may  justly  be  removed  by  deliberate  acti?  of  tbe 
state  itself. 

Very  briefly  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  the  scope  of  a  national 
system  of  education  which  will  embody  the  principles  enuiK-iatf  J 
in  Chapter  6,  not  attempting  to  enter  into  details  or  nieilnKls  of 
organization,  but  confining  attention  to  fundamentals. 

Assuming  then  that  every  community  is  provided  with  facili- 
ties for  education,  school-houses,  equipment,  teachers,  etc.,  a«ie- 
quate  to  its  population  —  what  essential  changes  in  pn'M-ni 
modes  of  education  should  be  introduced?  They  may  ho  di- 
vided into  changes  of  quantity  and  of  kind. 

As  to  quantity  tliero  are  tlirce  altornativts  open  in  the  futir»' 
(1)  The  nation  can  provide  loss  education  than  at  ])resrnt.     r:i 
The  same  amount  of  education  as  at  present.      (';))    More  •-•.- 
cation  than  at  pn^sent.     I  believe  it  safe  to  assert  tliat  rxprr:-:'  •' 
has  shown  tliat  nothinir  is  to  be  <rained  bv  less  odncation,  a::: 
that  if  tliere  is  to  \h'  irain,  it  must  be  bv  more.      If  educat::. 
thus  far  has  not  acconipiislied  all  that  might  have  Ih-en  li'i:-  '• 
it  is  not  because  tliere  is  too  niuch  of  it,  but  too  little.     T;* 
fact  is  that  the  t]iin«:s  which  it  is  important  for  the  nieiiJ-*? 
of  society  to  know  cannot   be  (juickly  accjuired.      Knowle^lL'-.   •'. 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  is  not  sutlicient  for  the  a\er:i-' 
man.     The  ])ri]narv  schools  are  essentially  means  of  iniparriii.* 
th(*    notation    of    knowl«Mlge  —  the    symbols    or    instrurni-nts  **'' 
thought.      Secondary    schools    should    he    provided    wlu-n-ir.   ;i  ; 
nienihers  of  societv  should  be  taught   the  use  of   th(Ve  svn:''>-'N 
in  thinking.     The  vouth   of  the  nation  should   l.)o   taudit  in''" 
to  ap})ly  them  in  all  ca>t'S    hy  systenuitic  instruction  in  li«»«  :■• 
apply  them   in   th(^  most  typical  and   important  eases.     He>ii!i< 
this,  economic  tastes  should  he  deliberately  cultivate*!,  and  t'> 
amount  of  education  of  both  kinds  should  be  as  great  as  s«h:»:} 
can  afford.     And  society  cannot  alTord  to  {)ursm^  any  par-iiii":- 
ious  polity   in   rrgard   to  cducatinn.     Reckoned   even    in   n:'M>  ■ 
co>t  ignorance  is  co>tly,  while  if  its  cost  be  reekont^l  in  happini"^? 
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it  is  ruinous.  In  the  presi*nt  ronrlition  of  p<T  capita  wealth, 
I'VtTY  i'hild  in  tlu'  i'i>untry  should  haw  not  less  tlian  an  amount 
of  Si  liooling  tfjuivah'iit  to  a  hijrIi-K'liool  rourst*.  Tliis  wouhl  Ih» 
an  cxprnsivo  ojNTation,  and  iniglit  require  tlio  withdrawal  of 
some  hihor  now  <\\pen<h'd  in  the  (h'Vidopmmt  and  dissipation 
of  natural  resource's;  hut  tliou^h  an  e.\jH'n>i\e  |N>li(v  it  would 
In*  an  eeonomieal  on(>.  Kroiiuinv  d<H*s  not  eon>ist  in  s|M*ndin^ 
little  money  —  it  ('on>ists  in  ohtainin>:  the  eipiivalent  of  what 
money  is  >|M'nt  — he  it  much  or  little.  When  l»y  advanet*  in  the 
art.-  the  |H'r  eapita  wraith  increases  there  is  nt>  reason  why 
everv  vouth  —  male  and  female  —  in  everv  ei\ili/ed  eountrv, 
>hould  not  ohtain  an  education  su)N*rior  to  that  )>rovided  hy 
colleps  of  the  present  day. 

In  assiTtin;;  that  every  child  in  mtxlern  communities  should 
re4-<Mve  an  amount  of  si*lKH»lin^  at  least  tMpiivalfiit  to  that  now 
n'cei\ed  in  a  hi^h  mIiooI  cours<*  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
as  mut-h  time  need  Ik*  consuuhMJ  as  at  presmt.  Tin*  >am«» 
amount  of  informati(»n  and  training  lould  he  ohtained  with  far 
h*s>  consumption  of  time.  Then*  is  no  reasonahle  excusi'  ft»r 
knpmi:  chihln'n  in  s<Imh»1  a  sp«*cili«'d  nundN-r  of  liours  each 
day,  independent  of  what  they  accomplish.  Thi-  teml>  to  make 
dullard-*  of  them  hy  enc«»ura^in;r  a  drowsy,  inditfrn  iit.  ditTu-'iK 
conditi(»n  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  that  conrcntrati<»n  uhich 
is  esMMitiid  to  \i;:orou>  thought.  IIenct»  even  if  >nt*ce>>ful  in 
mere  ac<piisition  of  information  the  finished  )>riKluct  of  thitf 
system  tcK)  oft«'n  hecomes 

*•  The   b<M>kful    hloekhead    ijniorantly    rt»ad. 
With  Iitads  nf  Ifarne<I  lundnr  in  hi*^  hi-ail.** 

The  same  principle  applieahle  to  indu-try  is  af>plicahl»*  to 
e<]ucation.  Self-interest  shouhl  he  ma<le  to  aitl,  iii-ti-ad  ttf  t«> 
opjios«*.  the  incuhation  of  kno\vleil;re.  I>«llnitt'  ta*k-  should  he 
assii:n«M|  eacli  H-hoJar  t»;ich  tlay,  and  when  |Hrf«»rme«|  to  the 
Niti'ifaction  f»f  the  teaciier.  he  shonjil  he  permitt»tl  hi-  fre«'di>m. 
perhaps  a  >y.-tem  of  this  kind  wi»uld  invohe  >onie  inonni  nii  iice-* 
to  the  tiMcher,  l»ut  it  wouM  cultivate  qiiji  kni-<  atbl  iniHi-n- 
tration  of  mind  in  the  s«'holar  and  proviile  an  immi-lMti' 
incentive  to  applirai !•>!).  .\*  tliinL'*^  are  at  ]»re*.ent  a  >t\ii!«nt 
in  any  s<*Imki|  U'l^w  the  e»»lleL:«*  L'radi*  i-  ri»inp«'!lt  d  t**  dill\-«!.i;ly 
in  the  M  ho«il-ro«»Mi  a  c»  rtain  minil>«'r  <»f  h-iur*  each  ila\  uhether 
lie  Ih-  the  hri^dit*  -t  **r  tin*  ilnlle-t  m  hojar  tlMP'.  It  makt"*  nti 
ilitTereiice  what  he  *\m'^  or  doi<  iii.t  d»».  hi"  mu-t  he  in  M  htM»l  the 
mime  h'U^'th  of  time.     Hence  his  tar-k  liecomes  a  bore  —  he  drones 
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through,  with  it,  and  his  capacity  for  mental  concentration 
diminishes,  because  habits  of  mental  diffusion  are  encouraged  bv 
the  educational  system.  A  premium  should  be  put  upon  con- 
centration, and  none  would  be  more  available  or  tend  more  lo 
convert  study  into  a  pleasure  than  to  make  the  hours  of  ?tudv 
an  inverse  function  of  accomplishment,  just  as  in  indu^trT, 
the  pantocratic  system  makes  the  hours  of  labor  an  inverse 
function  of  production. 

This  might  not  be  possible  with  the  very  lowest  grade  schools 
where  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  teacher  is  necessary',  but  in 
those  where  written  tests  are  possible  such  a  system  would  nt^t 
be  difficult  to  devise.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  first  hour  of 
each  school  day  was  devoted  to  written  tests  of  the  lesson?  a>- 
signed  the  day  before;  the  understanding  being  that  the  sch<io! 
hours  of  the  following  day  would  be  an  inverse  function  of  the 
success  achieved  in  these  examinations.     The  result  would  l>^ 
that  the  brightest  scholars  would  remain  in  school  perhaps  n« 
more  than  two  hours  a  day,  while  the  duller  would  remain  lonp'r 
and  receive  the  more  exclusive  attention  of  the  teachers.     Tli-^ 
is  just  as  it  should  be.     The  present  system  of  holding  all  ^c::  •'.- 
ars  down  to,  or  near,  tlie  rate  of  advance  possible  to  tht»  (]\\V'< 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  of  work,  is  nonsensical.     Th*-  in- 
centive to  concentrated  and  alert  elTort  bv  such  a  svstem  w....!: 
he  vastlv  irreater  than  that  afforded  bv  a  weeklv  chromo,  nn  :  * 
would  lengthen  the  hours  of  play  —  a  great  desideratum  ^it" 
children  of  all  ages.     To  read  and  mark  so  many  written  :•-:• 
everv  dav  would  perhaps  be  more  work  than  could  be  e\p«*v:=  ' 
of  a  teacher,  but  it  would  not  require  a  teaehcT  to  <h>  it.    A 
cor])s  of  assistants  consisting  of  more  advanced  student^  r-v/ • 
divide  the  work  between  them  at  a  trifling  cost  to  earh.     T 
total  result  of  such  a  system,  modified  perhaps  to  iiio(»t  partit'.;'  " 
exiirencies,  would  he  a  vast  saving  of  time  and  labor,  an<l  w<v:' : 
involve  just  as  much  or  inon*  aecjuisition  of  information  ar.' 
much  better  mental  training.     It  is  not  my  intention,  liowox-r. 
to  discuss  pedagogical  methods,  and  the  suggesti<>n   Ikt*  hw'' 
is  mentioned  incidentally,  merely  as  an  examph^  of  the  appli^.t- 
tion  of  the  pantocratic  principle  of  utilizing  self-interest  a^  ^ 
motive  power. 

To    spcM'ifv    anything    about    amount    of    <^dueation    witl  ••  * 
specification  as  to  kind   can  afTord  little  useful  infornmtion.     N* 
amount  of  education  of  some  kinds  would  l)e  of  any  use  to  ni»r. 
The    Chinese   system    of   education    is  adequate   as    to   quanti'v. 
but  is  of  a  useless  kind,  consisting  principally  of  memorizin: 
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tin*  works  of  ancient  writers.  It  is  a  niero  training  in  tradition 
an<i  tends  to  litth*  more  than  mental  ossification.  A  svsteni  of 
education  4'ssential  to  a  self-support in^T  ino<lcrn  <'nniinunity 
should  consist  of  two  kinds  —  armlvmir  and  ivrhnintl.  The 
lir>t  e\rrvone  should  have,  and  it  is  desirahh'  that  all  men 
should  ha\e  more  or  less  of  tin*  Siuond  also. 

The  first   function  of  aca<leiuie  e<lucation  is  to  cultivate  eco- 
nomic  ta>tes,   the    love  of   the   hi'autiful    in    nature   and   art.  a 
tast<'  for  historv,  literatun*,  and  other  fim*  arts,  and  the  capacity 
to  express  thought  and  emotion  in  lan;riui^'«'.     The  >«'ton<l  func- 
tion IS  to  su]»ply  such  information  as  is  <if  univ«*rsal  interest  — 
the  knowled;:c  of  conventional  svndM)ls  involved  in  n-adin;:  an<l 
writin;:.  p'otrraphy,  hi>torv,  matiiematics,  tiie  elements  f»f  physics 
and   l)iolo»:y  and    the  laws  of   health.     Thes**  two   functions  are 
reeo;^'nize(l    to-day.     Their    relation    to    utility    n'<juires    no   cx- 
plamition.     An    increase    in    the   (piantity    of   such    studies,    to- 
pth«*r  uith  the  aholition  of  (Jreek  and   I^iitin  in  puhlic  schools, 
except   as  electiv(»s,  could   4'a>ily   he  made   to  hriiii:   thex'  otVicc'* 
of  education  uj)  to  a  standanl  sutlicient  for  the  purpoM*<  of  an 
ad«ipiate  system.     The  third,  and  not  the  le;i-t  important,  fun<*« 
tion  of  academic  education  is  the  study  of  tonnnon  x'nse.  and 
tins  mi;:ht  well  take  the  placi'  of  the  stiulv  of  tiie  dead  lan^ua^re-* 
i!i    the    hi»:h   s*'hool.     The   study    of    lanu'uaL'^s.    other   than    the 
\ernacular,  is  a  wa^tc*  <»f   time  unless   it    is   thonKiL'li,  and   it    is 
ne\er  thorouL'li  in  any  silnvol   helow  the  colh^-re  'jrade — except- 
ing: of  coursi'  in  seh«M)ls  devoted  to  lan;:ua;reH  exelu-^ively.     Com- 
mon  h'Um'   is   a   suhjeit    of   univiTsal   a]»]»liiation    and    univer-ial 
intere-t.  and   its  prineiples  shoid«l  he  uni\ersail\   kn^wn.  in^'ti'afl 
of  uni\er»ially  unknown  a<  at   j>re<«'nt.     A"  hent<»f«»re  shown,  a 
knowledjje  of  cnniinon  sense  include-  a  knowledi:*-  "f   (1)   The 
nature  of    intelliixil.jlitv,    ineludim:    the    prin*  iph--   nf    the   uni- 
versil     ^vrnholic     m«'ehanj>^m     of    thouL'ht.    in     the    ahMiu  e    of 
whi<h.  rea-oniUL'  ean  nt»t   ad\:in»'e  Inxund  t!i«'  -tau'**  atln»\»*ii  hy 
an   intelli:£rnt  animal.      (*J )    The  nature  of  irutli,  ineludiiiL'  the 
pruM-iples  of  lo;:ic :  the  mode<  l»y  which  \alid   are  di'-tinu'ui«*]ied 
fr»»m    invalid   expectation-*  or  heli.fs.      (\\)    The   nature  of   \\<*»^ 
fijln»**»».   in«  ludini:   the   prim  iple-   of   nH»raU:   the   uhhI.-   of   di— 
tinv'uishin;;  deijnNs  in  th"  utdit\  of  •m'X<.     T]n<  kn'»wledi:i'  t|«H'^ 
not  aris«*  spontaneou-ly   in  everv   n;'nd.  a--  -♦•luf  jMr^on-J  appear 
to  Iwliev**.      If  it   did,   di^airntMuent    iH-tunn   th*-  jud;:ment'i  of 
i»ien  would  iw  a  rare  meurnnee.      it  rt'jiiin--  t"»  he  deliheratidy 
taught  —  nor  \^  it  «M"»y  tn  ar«|uire.     A**  .ilr.-.idv  "-hown,  comm4»n 
Kens<*    is   a    univ«T-al    'Miide    in    common   ulfairs,   but   iu   other 
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affairs  it  is  usually  abandoned.  To  prevent  this  its  principles 
should  be  known.  Common  sense  may  be  considered  a  branch 
of  technolog}^ ;  in  truth  it  is  its  foundation,  and  because  of  this 
it  should  be  included  in  an  academic  instead  of  confined  to  i 
technical  education.  The  principles  of  logic  are  the  foundation 
of  pure  science ;  the  principles  of  morals  of  applied  science ;  and 
witliout  observing  the  principles  of  meaning,  neither  kind  of 
science  would  exist  at  all. 

Dogmas  sliould  not  be  taught  in  schools.  The  dogmatic  in- 
fection arising  from  family  traditions  is  bad  enough.  Hence 
no  criterion  of  truth  or  of  utility,  not  dependent  upon  the  uni- 
versal structure  of  the  mind  should  be  recognized  in  publi< 
instruction.  Logic  and  utilitarianism  as  herein  expounded  aiv, 
however,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  mind  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  previous  history  of  any  mind.  The  fitness  <>f 
teaching  the  j)rinciples  of  logic  in  public  schools  would  per- 
haps be  conceded ;  but  about  the  principles  of  morals  there 
would  be  disagreement.  No  system  of  morals  is  taught  in  any 
public  school,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  nothing  is  more  important 
than  a  knowletlufo  of  the  principles  of  morals.  A  svstem  «•: 
morals  should  bo  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  shouhl  not 
bo  a  dogmatic  system ;  it  should  not  be  the  system  of  the  Bap- 
tists, or  the  Catholics,  or  tlie  Jews,  or  the  laissez  fnire  econ<->- 
mists,  or  tlio  Mohaniniodans,  or  anv  other  svstoni  whoso  cTiteri.i 
aro  (lopondont  in  any  dogroe  upon  the  accident^^  of  history.  Th»' 
utilitarian  svstoin  of  morals  is  not  a  do^iatic  svstem,  but  is  a 
branch  of  ooninion  sonso.  And  vet  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
thoro  woidd  ho  widespread  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  thi> 
system  in  the  public  schools  —  not  because  it  is  dognuitie.  Ini: 
because  it  is  not  dogmatic.  A  little  examination,  howev.^. 
would  show  the  opposition  to  ho  rather  verbal  than  real. 

Tliat  the  utilitariaTi  system  of  morals  is  found(»(l  upon  nwl 
and  vital  distinctions  in  (experience  would  not  Ix^  denied  hv  anv 
])crson  with  mental  ca])acity  enough  to  comprehend  it.  N«^r 
would  tliere  ho  opposition  to  expressing  thes(»  distinctions  r> 
lonir  as  such  ex})ression  was  confined  to  verbal  svmbol>  lik*^ 
"surplus  of  haj)piness,"  **  utility.''  etc.  But  should  the  wor.> 
*M-iL:lit  "  nnd  '*  wionir  "  ho  eTn])loyod,  opposition  would  dovel'>p 
at  once.  TIm-sc  ukmIcs  of  sjx'lling  aro  consecrated  to  doirmaiic 
])urpose<.  and  should  they  he  given  any  definite  nieanim;  M 
universal  infcrc-t.  an<l  that  moaning  taught  in  the  public  scho*)!-. 
it  wouM  izive  much  ofTens(\  It  is  probable  tluToforo  thai.  ><» 
far  a^J  public  instruction  goes,  those  tcTnis,  for  a  while  at  lea^t. 
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woiihl  have  to  Im'  left  in  tlu'ir  prr>i4'nt  stato  of  <'<jui vocal ity  and 
\i><'li*s>iH'>s.  rxpH'ssin^  nothing:  of  importance  to  mankind,  and 
vet  appearing;  to  dd  so.  NrvrrtlH'l4'>s  tin*  di>tinrtion  which  wc 
lia\<'  f.\|»n*ss*'d  hy  thesi'  opjioHMl  t< Tm«»  couhl  perhaps  Im*  brought 
out  in  jnihlir  instruction  hy  chan;:in«:  tlic  spcllin«r  of  the  words. 
The  meanings  we  liave  e\j)re>MMl  hy  the  words  nfthsri*'ntioiix  and 
unrf/ftsntntiffus  ini;zht,  for  examjilc.  Im*  expressed  \t\  the  words 
(irtiuinii  and  ituirijuutu .  and  thoM-  fnr  ritjhi  and  irroruj  hy  bmium 
and  tmiluin  rc^iMu  ti\elv.  Certainly  it  is  un-ful  for  all  men  to 
<lcarly  ap{>rehend  the  vital  distinctions  in  ex|M*rieiut»  which 
these  words  are  ilesi^'iied  to  exj)re>s.  and  so  lonj.r  as  they  are 
clearly  ap]>rehen«|eiL  the  s<»und  or  s|H*llin;r  of  the  words  em- 
|)lnN.Ml  to  express  them  is  of  slight  eoiiMipience.  We  mi^rht,  if 
w«'  pleaded,  employ  the  expressions  X  and  mtt  x.  and  //  and  md 
y  for  this  pur|>ose.  and  I  should  have  pursue*!  such  a  jMilicy  in 
this  Work,  wfre  it  not  that  thou;:ht  and  the  symiM)|s  of  thoujrht 
are  so  intimately  relat»'d  in  the  min«ls  of  men,  that  to  employ  a 
s\mho|  of  unfamiliar  s<unnl  would  have  Imm'Ii  equivah'iit  to  fail- 
ure in  achieviniT  familiarity  of  sens^'.  Perhaps  hv  some  such 
<levice  as  <UL'p"»ted  a  complete  code  of  common  senn*  could 
lie  tau^'ht  in  puhlie  schools.  The  methods  employe*!  should  Ik? 
i<|entical  with  thos^*  u-^ed  in  teachin;;  nuithematics.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rides  should  first  U'  ex|>lained.  Kxamples,  usin>r  ab- 
stract sMuhnU  ^hnnhl  then  Im'  worke«l  out  i>y  the  student  to 
familiarize  hnti  with  the  abstract  apjtiication  of  the  prin*'ipl<*s, 
and  lastly  e\am|>les  nf  concrete  ap|»lication,  partii-ularly  political 
ap))li<  atinn.  ^ImhiM  Im*  wnrked  i»ut,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
con<rete  applic;iti«»n.  This  is  precisely  the  metlnH|  em)t|o\e4l 
in  teachini:  alii'hra.  which  i«»  a  ■»j>«*eial  branch  «»f  b»^ic,  an*l  \\\'X\* 
a  ilemand  creatid.  L'ra«h'tl  text  book*  of  common  «.enM'  wmibl  Im» 
written  throui:h  wlii<h  the  ihe<>ry  and  |»ractic«'  of  cnmimin  sen-*** 
coubl  be  iiKule  familiar  to  every  jhtsou  of  («>m{H'tent  under- 
stan«lin^'. 

A   |Hnpb'  <n  trained  wnuld   be  capable  of  s«lf-i:«»v»'rnment   in 
a  d«*;jre«'  unknown  at   the  present   time.     Thev  wmild  be  <b»i;ma 

and    jlemai'OL'Ue    j»nM»f.       They   couM    lltit    be    |e«l    llki*    -hti-p   t«»    tht» 

sacrifice,  ln'traNrd  by  their  own  iLrn'>raiu»'  into  the  han«U  of 
H-lfi-h    txranto    or    un-«'l!i-h    f«H»U.     TIm-v    cnuld    n«»    h»n^'rr    be 

deci'ived    by    the    liielr    >.oimtl    of    Wor«i-,    wlMth.t-r    U-«'d    by    the    jIJh- 

honi-»t  dfinaL''»L!i5e.  .IiIiIm  ra!«l\  nnMiiinj!«'-«'.  or  the  p«ilitical 
mv-^tic -- !/»■'/  iiMMiiinL'  but  j/;iiii»'.iniiL'.  With  common  *•  n^** 
orni'  thoroui:!dv  m.i^tinjl  by  a  w !,«»!«'  |»eople  th«'  roa«]  to  }ia|>- 
pin«"»s  woubl   be  \ery  ea^y.     It   is   i^niorance  of  comm<»n  s4'n*e 
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which  has  held,  and  still  holds,  the  world  in  bondage.  While 
this  ignorance  persists  it  cannot  be  free,  for  it  cannot  adapt  its 
moans  to  its  ends. 

Moreover  an  educated  populace  would  not  easily  lose  its  equi- 
librium. Appeals  to  its  passions  and  prejudices  would  have 
slight  chance  of  success,  and  in  such  a  society  the  occupation  of 
the  agitator  would  be  gone.  Mob-rule  is,  if  anything,  more 
intolerable  than  autocratic  rule,  and  it  is  a  danger  from  which 
capitalism  is  never  free.  The  only  way  to  abolish  the  possibiHtj 
of  mob-rule  is  to  abolish  the  materials  out  of  which  mobs  are 
made,  and  the  universality  of  education  and  of  opportunity 
under  pantocracy  would  accomplish  precisely  such  a  result. 
Men  are  what  their  inheritance  and  education  make  them;  and 
if  there  are  classes  in  the  community  who  are,  or  mav  become, 
a  menace  to  the  stability  of  organized  government,  it  is  because 
the  prevailing  social  system  sets  in  operation  causes  which  pro- 
duce them.  Kepression  cannot  forever  free  us  from  the  danger 
of  anarchy,  but  the  abolition  of  ignorance  and  poverty  can. 

Of  technical  education  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the 
nation  sliould  provide  trade  schools  and  schools  of  technoloirv 
wherein  the  practice  of  tlio  industrial  arts  should  be  taught.     All 
men   could    not  horonie   thoroughly   trained   engineers,   but  all 
could  hocoTHO  proficient  in  one  or  more  trades  and   fit   to  plav 
their  part  eflieiently  in  the  industrial  mechanism.     Certificate^ 
from   the  technical  schools  should  i>e  accepted  as  guarantees  of 
competence   by   the   various   industrial   departments   of   govern- 
nient,  and  tlu*  kind  of  position  a  man  inexperienced  in  actual 
f)ro(]uction  would  h(»  fitted  to  apply  for,  would  depend  upon  tlie 
kind  and  amount  of  technical  education  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  secure.     The  more  universal  and  thorough  technical   educa- 
tion, the  gn^ater  the  nuniber  of  skilled  mechanics  and  inventors 
per  thousand   of   the  ])Oj)ulation   would   he  dev(»lopivl,   and   the 
gr(vit(T  the  nuniher  of  suclu  the  Tiiore  rapidly  wouhl  the  arts  im- 
|)rove  under  lli<'ir  direction.     The  technical  schools  would  thus  Iv 
f(H'(lers,  not  aloiK*  of  the  commodity  producing  industries,  hut  of 
the  invent i(»n   producing  industry,  and   would  augment   the  et!i- 
ci(^ncv   of   both.      Incidentally   the   widespread   study   of    science 
recjuired  in  t(H*linical  education  would  d(»v(»lop  the  most  economi- 
cal  of   tastes  —  the   love   of   truth  —  of   which    modem    science 
is  th<'  product.      Next  to  the  love  of  usefulness  this  is  the  loftit-st 
and    most    satisfying   of   ])assions,   and    its    gratification    reacts 
beneficently   upon   the  whole   community.     The  encouragement 
of  such  an  intelhutual  passion  by  the  organization  of  research 
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junl  invmtion,  to^^other  with  tho  rlifTuBion  of  scientific  cflueution 
liv  an  or^'iinizcMl  HVKtrni  of  tcM'hnical  schooU,  would  di'vclop  a 
iiiition  of  inv<*stipitors  and  tiH'hnolopsis  whos4»  knowlnl^re  and 
I  nntml  of  tln»  fon-i's  of  nature  would  rapidly  emancipate  the 
unrlil.  We  have  the  same  n»jii4on  for  t^xiMftin^  such  a  result 
t«i  fnllow  the  adoption  of  pant(KTacy  a»*  we  have,  in  jr«»neral.  for 
r\|HMtin;:  etT<'<'t  t(»  follow  caus<'. 

SouH*  of  tlu»  su^^jestions  made  in  this  section  are  douhtli*sK  too 
radical  to  Im'  taken  si^riously  at  the  pn»:«»nt  time,  but  a**  I  am 
r«inriTned  neither  with  radicalism  nor  con«»rvatii*m,  hut  with 
roinmon  S4*nse,  I  ^nve  them  for  what  they  an»  worth.  At  the 
|»r»M'nt  day  the  su^';:estion  that  all  human  Ixmu^s  should  Ih» 
i;iu;:ht  the  difference  Ix'twtvn  rijrht  and  wron^,  for  examph%  may 
xmiid  radical,  but  in  the  futun*  it  will  probably  appear  (*<in- 
srr\ative. 

Havin^r  thus  described  in  outline  the  system  of  pantooracy, 
l«*t  us  now,  followinir  the  same  cours<»  as  in  Chapter  11,  examine 
the  pH'sunuible  «»tT<H't  of  such  a  system  u|M)n  each  of  tin*  el«»- 
iiirnt'^  of  haf>|»iness;  at  the  same  time  comparing  them  with  iIm* 
rlf«*(ts  of  tin*  com|M»titive  system.  In  thu'^  testinj:  the  m«vhan- 
i-m  of  f)ant*MTacy  it  should  Im*  pMnarkeil  that  to  compan*  it  with 
a  fM'rfrct  nuH'hanism  —  one  which  admitted  of  no  critiei'im, 
th«'<»n*ti«:il  or  pnietiral.  would  In-  idle.  I  ilo  n<»t  elaim  that 
th«'  iiM*rhanism  of  f»ant(M'niry  is  def«H'tl«*ss.  but  I  do  riaim  that 
it  i-  h'-**  d«'f«Htive  than  any  of  it«i  alt«Tn:itivi"i.  To  rompan*  it 
with  its  antitlusis.  the  comiM'titive  svstem.  will  sutVici«'ntlv  intii- 
cat«*  it**  >tatus  as  companMl  with  the  n»late«l  systmis  which  we 
ha\'*  dis<'Uss4Ml. 

Fir^t :  How  (h»es  pantocracy  comf»are  with  comp«'tition  in 
it-i  elTiM-t-i  ufM»n  the  first  element  of  happines«i  —  the  (quality  of 
thi*  <4'nticiit  a^ent  ?  In  Chapter  11  wi»  ha\«*  >hown  that  c«)m|M'- 
tition.  if  its  iilcals  an»  n*aiized,  tends,  throu^di  inheritanct*,  to 
dcti-riorate  the  human  bnvd  by  means  of  the  survival  of  the 
in«i>m|M«tcnt,  and  that  its  principal  e»hicative  ten<lency  is  towani 
tlic  d«*\<'|opiM«'nt  of  craft,  di>hon«'<ty,  an<l  L:«'n«Tal  e;:oti>m. 

In  coiitra'*t  to  the*<e,  what  elT«Mt<  would  paiit«Mracy  pn^^unuibly 
jjnNhn-^*?  Pantocracy  claims  to  Ih'  a  im'aii-  of  curini:  poverty 
-  at  any  rate  it  will  either  inn-  it  nr  it  will  not.  Slmnld  it 
fail  a«4  conifdctdy  as  comiM»titn»!i  to  iiin-  it  an  ab-unl  <up- 
|»i»-'ition  —  raiN'  dctcrioratiou  would  ;:n  mi  a^  und«  r  i  •Mii|Htition. 
but  it  woidd  not  be  a«'<'elcratcd.  On  the  otlnr  hand.  ^l:ould  \\ 
i«ucce<Hl  in  curing  jMuerty  it  woidil  thereby  susjM'ud  the  o|NTation 
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of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  incompetent  by  bringing  c-ora- 
petent   and    incompetent   into   the   prosperous,    educated,   slow 
hreeding,  class;  i.  e.,  it  would  cause  the  prudential   restraint 
upon  propagation  to  operate  upon  all  natural  classes  of  the  jK»pu- 
lation  instead   of   upon   the  naturally  competent    alone.     Tlii* 
would  open   the  way  to  a  practical  means   of    iinprovinj:  thv 
human  breed  by  some  such  method  as  that  proposed  by  CJah«:>n 
on  page  206.     It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  at  this  point 
the   possible   modes   of   stimulating   artificial    selection    amonir 
human  beings  as  a  means  of  improving  the   breed.     To  cuiv 
poverty  is  to  suspend  the  Law  of  Malthus,   and   it  cannot  be 
suspended  without  curing  poverty.     Moreover  until  that  law  i* 
suspended,  no  efficient  mode  of  improving  the  human  breed  can 
be   suggested ;  but  once   the  indefinite  increase   of   population 
can  be  controlled,  the  most  potent  of  all  instruments  for  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  the  world  is  placed  within  reach  of 
humanity  —  the    possibility   of    improving   the    sentient    agent 
itself  —  an  agent  at  present  wretchedly  adapted   to  its  end  — 
for   man   is   not   only   weak,   stupid,   and   egotistic,    but    he  i-^ 
thousands  of  times  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  to  ])leasiire  —  a'! 
of  whicli  is  procisoly  the  rev(Tse  of  what  an  efficient  liappin»>r 
producing  iiuH'lianisni  sliould  he.     Pantocracy  ofTors  the  opywir- 
tunity   of   clianging   such    conditions,   and   of   confcrrinir   ii}«'r. 
]K)st('rity  tlio  uiicciuallc^d  blessing  of  an  increasing  suporioritv  ..:* 
parontage  —  a  lieritage  greater  than  wealth  or  power  —   or  t-vr-n 
knowledge.     Such   would   be  the  effect  of  pantocracv  upon  lb- 
factor  of  inheritance. 

As  to  eihujition  it  would  hut  extend  and  empliasize  the  ^^-^ 
einlistie  praetiee  of  public  education  already  so  well  begur.. 
Much  money  is  now  expe^nded  by  the  state  in  education,  i":t 
not  nejirly  enough.  Kealizing  that  the  devel(^])nient  of  t:-' 
hinnnn  mind  an<l  charactcT  is  indefinitely  rnon*  important  xhr: 
\]h'  development  of  the  nntiiral  resources  of  a  country,  ]Kr- 
fieiilnrly  at  this  stage  of  human  progress.  pantotTacy  woiii-'. 
hy  the  necessary  taxntion,  deliberately  divert  nionev.  that  • 
labor,  which  under  capitalism  is  employed  in  development  of  t:.'' 
latter  kind,  to  development  of  the  former  kind. 

Second  :  Tndcr  pantocracy  the  factor  of  adjustability  durin*: 
production  ought  to  he  higluM*  than  under  competition.  It  i- 
true  the  work  woidd  h(»  more  intensive  —  while  the  men  workt^i 
they  woidd  work  faster  —  hut  it  would  not  be  the  hop+'lo-- 
treadmill  work  of  the  prescuit  system.  There  would  be  an  in- 
ci^ntive  to  it  —  it  would  be  like  an  interesting  game,  for  the 
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duration  of  labor  would  ho  an  invorso  fum-tion  of  tin*  s|x«od  of 
work.     Then*  would   probably  br  no  dawdling,  but   tbis  would 
1m»  a  Hmall  loss,  oven  assuiniii^  dawdling  to  br  a  sounv  of  |d»*as- 
uro,  since  tbc  b*ss  dawdling  tb<*  inon*  play  —  tb«*  nion*  bours  of 
unbani[K»rod   consumption.     Moreover   tlnTc   would   be  bo[>o   in 
work   under  pa  n  toe  racy ;  not  tbe  kind   of  bof)c  wbicb   partakes 
little  of  exjxHtation,  but  expectant  bopc,  .»»incc  cacb  year,  each 
month  even,  would   S4H'  the  coiMliti<»ns  of  industry  improve  — 
there  would   l)e  no  fear  of  discharge,  no  ins^Kurity  of  employ- 
ment to  dread  —  each  year  would  H'e  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  w«»rkmen,  def)ending  dire<tly  u|M>n  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  aiul  upon  their  own  capacity  to  ris4».     Kvery 
wage-4mrner  would  bavt*  opportunity  to  reach  the  director  i  lass, 
indejx'udent  of  his  scnial  connections,  since  the  more  lapahle  bo 
showe<l    hims<'lf,   th<'    more   would    it  be   to   the   interest    of  ap- 
pointing and  confirming  powi-r  alike,  to  elevate  him  \n  a  i»o<i. 
tion   of  resjM>nsibility.     Thus  hoj)e  would   n»place  desjiondrm-y, 
and  all  men,  whetlu'r  of  exceptional  talents  or  not.  couhl  antici- 
pate secure,  [)eaceful  and  continually   improving.  ct»nditi«»u>  of 
em|»loyment.     Moreover   congenially   of   emj»l«»yment    wouM    in 
most   cas4»s  b(»  assured   through   the  u^e  of  pn  frreiu-e  numlMT-* 
in  assigning  positions  through  the  labor  e\cliani:«';  an«l  in  thoso 
industries  in  whi<h  the  work  was  inevitably  uncongenial,  ther»» 
wouhl   be  i"om|)ensati<ui   in    im  reased   wages.     Thus   und»  r  j>an- 
tiKTacy,  wagcH^arni'rs  would  have  something  better  to  hM»k  for- 
ward to  during  their  work  than   sleeping  w«'li   at   nlL'ht.     They 
would    havt»  sometliing  to  live   for.  and   thev   would   work   will- 
ingly.    kiKJwing    that    the    more    willinL'ly    and    etVuieiitly    thev 
worke<l  the  more  would  life  be  worth  lisini:,  f<«r  tli«'m«»<l\e<  and 
for  others;  whereas  under  tin*  cliao<  of  t .Miip^tition.  raj»id  and 
(»tlii'ient  labor  leads  to  no  >hortenini:  of  liour^.  and  nierelv  has- 
tens the  inevitalde  <lay  of  ovtTproduetjnn   and   t  ri-i«i.   wl.rn.  as 
a  iM-naltv  of  work  onlv  too  well  ilone.  the  I.iImipt  tin«N  hmi'i<df 
out  of  emf)lo\ment  and  re<lui-e<l  to  want.      \o  \\«»n<liT  tin*  labor 
organizations   under   the   unadjii^ttM]    n»nditi«»ii-.   of   --ii'plv   and 
flemand    f>reval<*nt   under  conijHtMinn    -onutini*'-   mm  k   t«»  limit 
pHwluction.      It  is  dimply  a  <pie^tioii  of  s<!r..i.f. u-i-     -  a  m»»ans 
of  po-itfxming  th<*  ever  imj>endmL'   indn-tnal   t  r:-!-*   in-»<'parable 
from  the  product  ion-madne^-i  t»f  « apital-m. 

Atljustabilitv  during  c^tn^umj'ti"!!  !•»  lik«ui«^'  pnMii«'t«'d  bv 
jmnt^wracv.  I'nder  *  omprtith'ii  the  .li--in'  l'«ir  w^a'th  «an  be 
gratified  bv  onlv  a  small  pr«»p«'rt!<ii  ttf  the  popul.iTion  ;  with  t!t» 
great  majority  it   mu^t   remain  ungratifi«d  ;  and  the  conditions 
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of  its  attainment  under  that  system  are  such  that  many,  if  not 
mast,  of  those  who  attain  it  are  no  better  satisfied  than  those 
who  remain  poor.  Tlius  the  only  useful  purpose  of  weahli 
is  defeated  in  both  cases.  Pantocracy,  however,  solves  the  pro- 
blem by  making  happiness  independent  of  wealth,  or  rather  of 
any  quantity  of  wealth  greater  than  is  accessible  to  everyone  in 
the  community,  not  defective  in  faculty.  It  provides  that  anv 
great  accumulation  of  wealth  is  impossible,  but  it  insun^  ha{»- 
piness  without  such  accumulation.  Under  no  possible  sysiom 
can  everyone  in  a  community  be  wealthy,  but  under  a  common- 
sense  system  all  can  be  liappy  —  and  if  happy  they  have  no 
need  of  wealth.  By  bringing  all  able  adult  males  into  the 
working  class,  and  then,  by  the  substitution  of  machiner}'  for 
men,  converting  the  working  class  into  a  leisure  class,  society 
is  completely  emancipated ;  and  as  independence  and  happino?^ 
is  to  be  had  without  wealth,  monev-lust  and  its  attendant  ills 
will  disappear.  The  desires  of  the  people  will  be  such  as  may 
be  fulfilled  under  the  conditions  by  which  they  find  themselve!" 
surrounded.  Success  under  competition  means  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  which  is,  as  we  have  jK^inted  out,  no  more  than 
the  accjuisition  of  means  by  which  one  set  of  men  are  enai»l»d 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  labor  of  another  set.  Under  eomp^^ 
tition,  in  other  words,  the  success  of  one  man  is  at  the  icl-i  of 
the  failure  of  other  men,  and  the  greater  the  success  of  nnt\ 
the  greater  tlie  failure  of  others  —  this  is  the  C'S.srnrr  of  rom- 
petition.  Under  pantocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  things  are  s^ 
devised  that  the  only  means  by  which  an  individual  can  attain 
success  is  bv  bencfitin;:  socictv  —  hence  the  success  of  on*' 
means  the  sucr(^ss  of  all,  ami  tlie  gn^iter  the  success  of  one,  t.V 
greater  the  success  of  all  —  this  is  the  rssrnrr  of  fmntomry. 
There  is  just  as  nnieh  room  at  the  top  under  pantocracv  a^ 
under  competition,  l)ut  as  most  men  cannot  reath  the  top,  nii-an* 
must  he  provi(h'd  for  being  happy  even  at  the  bottom  if  tlx 
ends  of  utility  are  to  he  met.  and  thc^se  means  panto<*racv  s^-ek* 
hy  practical  and  definite  devices  to  provide. 

The  nervous  strain  and  anxiety  inseparable  from  life  un-^" 
the  UTicertainty  of  the  competitive  system  would,  under  pant"' - 
racy.  l)e  rej>laced  hy  a  justified  trancpiility  of  mind  due  to  ampi- 
insurance  against  sickness,  old  age.  or  other  source  of  inca- 
])acity  in  an  institution  of  j)ractically  perfect  security  —  \]e 
governmc^nt  it>elf.  M(>reover  the  <ianger  to  health  involvcnl  ir. 
long  hours,  in  unsanitary  j)laces  of  occupation,  in  tlie  oor- 
gestion  and  vice  ins(»parable  from  great  manufacturing  centn** 
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uruhr  i(Hii|M'titi()n,  in  tho  ipnoranro  nnd  carolessiioss  of  tin*  sul»- 
nMT;:<Ml  an<l  spawning  millions  which  an*  tht*  normal  jinMlucts 
<»f  capitalism  would,  under  pant(KTacv»  <iisapp(*ar  with  the*  laux*- 
which  produce  them.  'V\w  hihnrs  of  the  natioiuil  medii-al 
lahoratorics.  estahlished  for  the  <ole  purpose*  of  diminishin*:  and 
tinally  al»olishin«,'  dis<»asc,  would  au^^'Uient  the  cllicacy  of  all  tln*>e 
improve<l  c<uhIitions,  and  in  the  end,  the  co-op(Tati\«'  cirort>  of 
M  iciKc  would  do  awav  with  ill  health,  as  with  all  the  other  ill> 
to  wliirh  mortality  is  suhject. 

Third:  As  to  tlu»  elfect  of  pantocracy  on  natural  rc«.ourre<, 
we  shall,  as  with  comprtition,  post|M)ne  speciiic  consideration  of 
the  suhject  until  we  have  examined  the  elfect  of  our  -iN^ti'in 
upon  the  eiru  iency  <)f  consumption,  and  quantity  of  p<»pulation. 

Fourth:  Comparison  of  the  otTect  of  competition  with  that 
of  pantocracy  in  promotin;;  the  use  of  machin«Ty  in  the  art** 
i«i  of  particular  importance  in  our  incpiiry.  This  i<  deemed  hy 
it<  adv(Kates  the  stron«rest  point  in  the  system  of  i-apitalistie 
1  omp<'tition.  'i\<  ^tren;:th  arisin;:  from  tin*  >timulu«.  atTorded 
caf)italists  hy  th(»  promise  of  pn»tit  to  improve  the  arts  and  save 
the  lahor  of  men.  thus  pro\idin;r  the  mcaii«»  of  ^avin;:  the  v\- 
fM»n<liture  re<piired  for  their  wajres.  'I'his  undouhted  ad\anta;:e, 
liowev«T,  we  ilJMOvered  to  he  olT^et  hy  iiTtain  ili-^advantaties. 
(1)  'I'he  same  >timulu<  wliieh  iiiduer^  improM-ment  in  th«-  arts 
of  j>rMdu<tion.  inducer  impro\rment  in  the  i\r\<  of  adult«Tatn»n, 
sul»*titntii>n  and  misreprcM'iitation.  {'2)  T\u'  |)ractiiH'  of  throw- 
\uz  nn-n  out  of  employment  tliroiii:li  the  introduction  of  ma- 
<}iinerv.  leavimr  tiu-m   without  cmplovnient  for  var\ini:  period^, 

•  f  «  *  ■         i 

an<l  n*H-niplo\ inix  tln-m  undi  r  comJitioiK  no  niore  ad\.mt.iL'«'ou»» 
a««  to  hour>  of  lahor  than  hifore.  prevent^  the  improvement  in 
tl  «•  e«  nnoMiy  of  ron^unjption  wlith  ouLrl-.t  to  arionipan\  ini- 
j>n»venjent  in  the  economy  of  produi  tion.  In-id*'-.  jeadim:  to  o\.  r- 
pro«Inition,  cri-«'<.  and  eliao^.  rant«Mra«\.  nn  the  oth«  r  Imiw\ 
r»  t.iin-  all  the  a'!vant.iL'e<  of  com|H*tition.  r»*plarinir  the  ''iT'ftvf 
-I  iiiulu«i  of  profit  hy  the  no  h'<^  t'ir««  ti\«*  -tinmlu"  of  «niidit;i»]ial 
« Mr!!p<-n-ation.  at  tl:e  >am«'  time  « liminatmi:  it^  liwadv.mt. !::••- 
h\  takini:  awav  temptation  to  ;idullerati«»n.  '.nl»-litut .mh.  and 
i'ii-repre<4'ntation,  and   utili/.ini:  maihinery.  in't   to  d«pri\«'  nifu 

•  •f  fM  i»h»\  m«nt,  hut  to  vave  tin  tn  lahi»r.  imt  to  «li^rliari:i'  t'lj-ni 
into  a  i-on<lition  of  non-j»rodii<  tion.  hut   to  pi  rniit   t'«  !i-   to  ih*- 

•  l.iri.'*'  tin  iiH'!\»".  from  nn<'«'r-timulal«  d  into  o\.r-t'ii  nl.itfd 
indu>tri«s  Mliene\«T  llie  a<ti\ilir<  of  indu-try  n^piire  it.  at  tlie 
same  time  pro\id;ni.'  a  chaMFu  1  \\hiTeh\  th*-  r!'an_'«'  \\:\\  h.- 
made    (piiikly,  easily,  and  confonnahly  to  the  ta>t«-  of  i!  ,•  pp.- 
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ducer.  Under  capitalism  a  decrease  in  the  operating  force  of 
an  industry  where  a  decrease  is  called  for,  is  accompli:ihe<l  l»y 
the  wretchedly  uneconomic  policy  of  forcing  one  sot  of  work- 
men into  a  non-producing  and  underconsuming  condition  ami 
throwing  all  the  hihor  upon  the  remainder.  Instead  of  this 
foolish  policy,  pantocracy  divides  the  labor  among  all  the  work- 
men and  permits  tlie  resulting  decrease  of  wages  to  cause  the 
surplus  labor  power  to  flow  spontaneously  to  industries  where  an 
increase  of  operating  force  is  called  for.  Moreover  hy  fixe<l  nri'i 
uniform  rules  tlie  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  as  the  reiluition 
in  the  pro<lucing  time  of  commodities  permits,  and  b}'  the  devio- 
embo<lied  in  tlie  industrial  ccK'tlicient  the  price  of  comm<Mlitk'> 
is  lowered  without  the  discharge  of  a  single  wage-earner;  pr«> 
ducer  and  consumer  thus  sharing  immediately  in  the  l>enrtit 
arising  from  improvement  in  the  arts  —  and  as  the  industrial 
cot^nicient,  which  determines  in  what  ratio  thev  shall  sliare  in 
snid  benefit,  is  fixed  by  the  people  themselves,  no  cause  of  com- 
])l:iint  can  arise  from  this  source.  Hence  economy  of  con- 
sumption increases  simultaneously  with  economy  of  production. 
jiiid  as  doninnd  and  supply  are  adjustod  by  the  department  ••[ 
()iitj)ut  roLnilation,  overproduction,  or  undorconsumption.  an-* 
consoqiiontly  crises,  cannot   occur. 

If  it  be  objt'ctc(]  that  conditional  compensation  can  nevor  *■• 
so  etTective  a  stimulus  as  profit,  since  ])rorit  is  so  much  grrat  t 
in  amount,  we  inav  reply  that  the  degnn^  of  stimulus  (hn-y  n« : 
depend  upon   nh.^iffuh',  hut  U])on  rrlntirr  increase  of  compcn-:- 
ti(»n.     To  a  director  \vhos(»  salary  is  $.">.()()()  ])er  vear,  an  increa-*- 
of  .Sl.<»<^'^  a  year  for  excry  j)er  ci^it  hy  which   the  averag**  pp- 
ducinu  time  of  commodities  is  reduced,  is  as  etTivtive  as  an  in- 
crease in  <lividends  of  $1.000.(W)0  a  year  would  be  to  a  i-apital:^: 
whose    dividends    were    alreadv    $r),()()0,0()().     Thes<»     enornioi> 
])r(»fit<   are   rare;   thev   praotically   always  go  to   men   who  hav»» 
little  or  nothiriL'"  to  do  with   tlio  actual  work  of  production,  '^r 
evrn    of    orL'aTii'/aticn :   and    thev    an*    irenerallv    the    reward    •»' 
iiiLTeniou^  or  di-honnvf  speculatinn  rather  than  of  any  iniprov.'- 
nient   in  tlie  arts.     To  jxTmit   these  vast  sums  to  b(»  withdrawr 
fmi'i    tie  c()iiij)en<Mtioii    of  the   \va<je  earners  would   (b*feat    t' •■ 
cn>'-   of    justice.      \()   sucli    withdrawaN   are   required,    and    t' 
in-'ifit-   which    Mill   and  ofluT  eeonrujiists  have  had   in   mind   .j- 
elfective  <limu1ant<  are  of  no  sueli   dimensions.      It    is   prohah!** 
tliat    conditional    ec^mpen^ation.   amounting   in   all    to   not    men* 
than  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  inve<ted  in  an  industrv,  \\«Md«i 
provide    mon^   stimulus   to   improvement    in    the   arts   than    tho 
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pH'^^riit  profits  —  varvinj:  from  nothing  or  lej^s  than  nothing  to 
thn-r  hundrtHl  por  rent  on  the  iiiv(^tiii(*nt.  Th^n*  is  nuuh  dis- 
cus-ion as  to  wliat  a  **  fair  rate"  of  profit  is  —  a  fair  rat«» 
aoconlin;:  to  i\w  do^^niatic  standanl  is,  of  cours**.  a  iii>t(uiiarv 
rate.  'I'hr  doctrine  of  utility  enables  us  to  coinprfhrnd  this 
matter  more  cK'arly.  'I'ho  lo\v('>t  rate  of  conditional  eomp«*nsa- 
tion  which  will  kecidy  stimulate  directors  to  rcdu<-<'  the  pro- 
ducing time  of  commodities  hy  substituting  machinery  for  men 
i<  a  fair  rate  —  any  lower  rate  is  unfair  hemuse  it  will  *^*nsihly 
dimini>h  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the  arts  which  scniety  has 
a  right  to  exjxMt  —  any  higher  rat*'  is  unfair  hecaun*  ii  will 
pnwluce  iiKMpialitv  of  distril)ution  in  wealth  without  any  com- 
|M'nsating  ad\antage. 

he>ides  the  stimulus  to  improvement  in  the  arts  and  organizii- 
tion  of  industry  provided  hy  conditional  compensiitinn,  pan- 
tm'racv  imreases  manv  tim<'s  the  eflici«'ncv  of  the  means  of 
nccomjdishing  such  improv<'ments  hy  the  organization  of  inven- 
ti(>n.  and  technical  <'ducation.  'I'hus  the  (»ne  advantage  of  com- 
petition over  s(Kiali«^m  (and  that  a  t<'mporary  one)  is  hy  pan- 
tocracy.  a<lopted,  augmented,  juirified  fn)m  its  accompanying 
di-iadNantagt's,  and  made  |>ermanent,  hy  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  metliods  of  scirnce  in  teihnolngv. 

One  of  the  greatc'-t  irains  in  the  im-t  hanism  of  ppMJuction 
which  would  1m'  accompli>lh»d  hv  tin*  ion\rr-inn  of  all  s«H-iali/ed 
indu>trie<  int<»  puhlic   ninnopo|i«'s  wnuM  hr  the  co-(»rdination  of 

etTort    etTected.       The    Inrk    of    sUell    co-ordiliat  i«»n    i«i    thr    <aUM'    of 

the  vast  wa'^te  nf  lah.ir  under  comprtition.  'I'he  partial  nrgani- 
zation  of  indu«»lry  under  prisate  monopoly  has  d«»ne  ^omrthing 
towani  abolishing  tlii-  -ource  of  productive  ineHiri*  nt\ .  'I'he 
comjdete  organization  of  inilu>try  under  puhln-  monMp..l\  w«»u]d 
dcj  very  much  inon-.  Tin*  preH,nt  work  of  tin*  world  could  thu*; 
Im'  ac<^>mplished  in  less  than  half  the  time  now  nspiired,  and 
under  a  panto<Tati<-  >\-t«in  tin*-  "-aMMg  "1  lah«'r  ri»!ild  he  r,.. 
fl»»cte<l  directly  in  a  corresponding  >hortenini:  of  tin-  working 
day.  To  appreciate  the  possibilities  from  thi*.  soun-e  of  nii- 
provement  in  the  maihiinry  of  produ«tion.  the  tw«'n!\--etond 
rha|)ter  of  K<lward  I^llamy'^i  "  !>>okini:  Harkward"  slMmJd  be 
H'ad. 

Fifth:  hy  its  ctr»'rt  upon  the  interests  of  all  elapses  of  laborer*. 
[)anto<racy  would  not  onlv  i!iak«'  more  rtf* «  ti\e  the  haii'ihnv: 
of  the  methods  of  proibht Imp.  but  it  w«».jM  -mIm-  thi-  l.ib.kr 
problem:  for  the  inteie-t-  •»!*  ?!•••  l.ih«'r»r  and  of  t!  ♦■  dir«'it«»r  «»f 
labor  would  Iw  idiiitieal.     '\\>    on!\   uav  in  which  tlie  dir»«  ti»r< 
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could  acquire  additional  compensation  would  be  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  while  leaving  nominal  wages  stationary;  and  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  means,  by  the  principle  we  have  enun- 
ciated, to  lower  the  price  of  commodities ;  this  taking  place  in  all 
industries  means  raising  the  real  wages  of  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity. Hence  the  interests  of  director,  wage-<*am<er,  and 
consumer  being  identical,  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
labor  problem  would  no  longer  exist.  Lock-outs  could  not 
occur,  for  it  would  be  in  no  one's  power  to  discharge  wage-earn- 
ers without  charges  of  wilful  incompetence.  Strikes  would  not 
occur,  for  against  whom  would  an  operating  force  strike  ?  Thev 
would  have  to  strike  against  a  nation  the  industrial  relations 
of  which  were  in  every  part  identical  —  they  could  not  strike 
for  lower  hours,  for  thev  alreadv  work  the  minimum  necessarv 
to  supply  the  demand  —  nor  for  higher  wages,  since  these  are 
fixed  by  law  according  to  definite  principles,  and  not  by  the 
caprice  of  an  employer.  The  general  rate  of  wages  of  an  in- 
dustry would  be  raised  only  as  that  industry  became  under- 
supplied  —  hence  dissatisfaction  with  the  wages  in  a  given  in- 
dustry would  automatically  raise  the  wages  tlieroin,  since  xhe 
wage  oaniers  would  prefer  other  industries,  and  thus  induce  a 
condition  of  undorsupf)ly.  The  transactions  of  all  indu-tri*- 
would  bo  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be  no  s^'cnn  v 
as  at  present,  tlicTc  would  be  no  profits  eating  up  the  waL'^e>  •>f 
labor,  and  the  principles  governing  the  relation  of  wage  earn<r< 
to  their  eniplovor  —  the  nation  —  would  be  the  same  in  ;'!' 
industries,  tender  such  circumstances  the  unanimous  v^'nlirt 
of  public  opinion  would  alone  prevent  strikes,  assuming  any 
set  of  men  inircuious  enough  to  in\agine  a  cause  for  then),  an«l 
even  should  a  strike  occur,  it  would  be  inim(»diately  bn>k»'n 
unless  the  wliole  nation  struck  against  itself,  sinci^  strikiui! 
would  be  voluntary  discharge,  and  would  i)e  treated  lik«»  any 
other  case  thereof  —  the  wage  earners  recpiinHl  wouhl  be  olv- 
tained  through  the  labor  exchange. 

The  limitation  of  production  would  be  against  the  interest  of 
both  director  and  wage  earner,  lowering  the  conditional  com- 
])ensation  of  the  first,  an<l  lengthening  the  hc^urs  of  labor  of  th«' 
second  —  this  would  \)v  enough  to  prev(>nt  it.  It  would  bo  to 
the  interest  of  every  man  to  work  with  zeal  and  entlui<ia<n), 
sinc(^  the  ni(»re  cniciently  lie  worked  when  he  (]i<]  work,  xh- 
shorter  would  hi<  lioiirs  be.  For  the  sanK^  n\ison  it  woubl  be  \o 
the  interest  of  ;ill  to  get  the  best  men  into  phaces  of  respnn-i- 
hility.     Siniihirly  wage  i^irner  and  direttc^r  alike  would   be  in- 
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t«*n'sttMl  in  handling  the  materials  of  production  orononiically, 
and  of  niiniiiiizing  the  deterioration  of  plant,  sine**  every  <'x- 
pi'n>«'  w(ndd,  hy  raising  the  pricM*  of  the  eoninwMJity  |)rodiutMl, 
trnd  to  the  nndiTstinudation  of  the  industry  and  tlu'  (t>ns«'<pn'nt 
fall  of  wages.  I'hiis  a**  a  ni«*ans  of  imreasing  thr  I'tliciency  nf 
pnMliuti<>n  through  stimulus  of  skill  and  intiTot  in  the  u^r 
nf  machinery,  panttK-racy  is  immeasunihly  sujM'rior  to  <oin- 
pvtition. 

Applying  now  the  auxiliary  criterion  of  th«'  adaptive  prin- 
<iplr  another  marked  atlvanlage  is  <lis(los<Mi.  Tndrr  eapitali-im. 
puhlie  utilities  are  placed  in  the  control  of  persons  whos**  int«r- 
♦•sts  an*  rxaetly  opposed  to  thos4'  of  the  puhlie.  Tlic  gn*at  multi- 
tu<I«*  are,  and  must  always  \n\  hoth  produrtTs  and  con^umir-; 
.\s  produciTs  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  their  working  <lay 
short«*nfd,  and  thrir  real  wag<*s  increased.  As  (•iui'»umrr-»  it 
i*i  to  their  interest  to  have  prices  fall,  and  to  ohtain  tin*  lH'«.t 
products  |)ossihle  ft)r  the  price  [>jiid.  The  interests  of  capi- 
talists are  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  thfir  inten^st  to  h-ngthen 
the  working  day  of  their  «*mplovei»s  and  to  re<lue<'  their  wage> 
—  it  is  to  tlirir  interest  to  ohtain  the  highest  priie>  they  ean 
from  all  constimers,  and  to  give  them  the  ponn'^t  ppwluri^ 
|iov>.ihle  for  the  jiriee  paid  —  for  hy  all  thes*'  means  their  profit 
will  Im*  incD'asi'd.  Inder  suih  eonditions  it  is  to  he  r\|MMt«'d 
that  capitalists  will  he  fcirever  ojipressing  hoth  pnwiuier  and 
cfuisumer,  and  the  exjHH'tation  is  not  disappoint*'*],  for  this  is 
preris4«lv  what  thev  do  and  alwavs  will  do  whih'  human  natun* 

•  •  •  • 

remains  what  it  is.  A  community  so  stu|>id  as  to  make  the 
int«'rests  of  thos<'  who  control  the  desidiTata  upon  which  it 
«le|M-nds  for  its  happiness  dianu»trically  ijupo-mmI  to  it<  own  mn*t 
exjMct  to  he  op|>re«.scd  —  it  put<  a  premium  u|)on  oj»pn'^-i«»M. 
and  it  cannot  escape  the  constspiences  of  the  law  of  human 
nature  which  it  has  invoked.  It  utili/**^  the  adaptive  principle 
tM  iipjM^ie,  instead  of  to  achieve,  the  eiul  of  utility,  .\ftrr  pr<'- 
durtjon  has  hecome  thoroughly  SiH-ialized.  •••m  i«'ty  at  he-t  |»>  r- 
<-eiv«'<  its  mi>take  —  it  see<  that  ve^ti'd  int«  r»>t>  and  |»!ii«!'' 
int»-rest>  an*  antaL'onistic  and  clumsily  att«  inpt-  to  r«!ipd\  mat- 
ter-—  not  hy  aholi^^hing  the  antaironi'-m  dir»rtl\  hut  l»\  at- 
ti-mptinL^  to  nullify  the  ctfcct  of  the  po>itive  adaptise  j»riin  :,''•• 
already  in  ojMTation.  hy  sujH'rimpo^ing  ujmmi  it  tin-  ttf«M  >^\'  \\  *■ 
ne;:ative  adaptive  principle.  It  tir-t  makc<  it  tn  tht-  liitir.  -t 
of  capitalists  t()  oppress  hoth  produi^T  aiul  con-umer;  aii'l  tl«:i 
threatens  to  punish  them  if  the\  ilo  <o.  Tin-  i-  n-LMilatttl 
capitalism  —  it    is    tli«'    ps<'udo-s<H*iali*im    wliich    the    ilominant 
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school  of  politicians  propose  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evil?. 
On  the  other  hand,  pantocracy  abolishes  the  primary  antagoni^^l 
of  interest,  and  substitutes  for  it  an  identity,  using  the  positive 
adaptive  principle  to  attain  the  end  of  utility,  thereby  adapting 
the  social  mechanism  to  human  nature  instead  of  leaving  it 
hopelessly  unadapted,  as  at  present. 

Sixth :  As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  —  pantocracy  pro- 
vides for  substantial  equality  by  doing  away  with  the  chit-f 
means  provided  by  the  capitalistic,  and  ever}'  other  variety  •»' 
competition,  whereby  inequality  is  attained.  It  will  be  notic-ed. 
however,  that  pantocracy  does  not  seek  absolute  equality  in  ihf 
distribution  of  wealth.  Successful  directors,  that  is,  direc•to^ 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  permanently  decreasing  the 
hours  of  labor  and  increasing  the  real  wages  of  a  conimunitT, 
for  example,  could  accumulate  considerable  fortunes  throujrii 
the  conditional  compensation  received  for  their  service  to  the 
community.  They  could  not  become  multi-millionaircri,  hut 
their  fortunes  might  become  from  10  to  100  times  as  great  a-^ 
that  of  the  average  member  of  the  community.  Besides  thi>, 
pantocracy  provides  for  higher  wages  for  skilled  and  ('\]>«Tifn«>*'i 
workers  than  for  unskilled  and  inexperienced.  Tliis  |htIi;u>^ 
mav  be  deemed  a  fanlt  in  the  system,  and  were  it  d<nni<i  -f 
eonipensnting  advantages,  such  a  departure  from  (Mjualitv  wouj.l 
he  a  fault  in  any  system.  But  the  equal  distribution  of  wviilt;: 
is  a  means  —  not  an  ond,  and  if,  as  a  means,  it  doos  not  attain 
the  end  of  utility  as  suecpssfully  as  some  other  specifiable  nn'ar.s. 
then  it  should  he  abandoned  in  favor  of  tliat  other  nu-an-. 
The  proposition  that  wealth  sliould  he  equally  <listril)Uteii  i^ 
true  as  a  general,  but  not  as  a  universal,  proposition.  Th">  i* 
why  in  constructing  the  pantocratic  nicchanisni,  I  have  depart"!, 
in  some  degree,  from  moans  of  coniplotcdy  equalizing  wea!t'\ 
It  is  important  to  efficiency  of  production  that  skilled  worknur. 
sliould  1)(*  devcdoped  to  fulfil  certain  jiroduetive  functions.  Tl*" 
acquisition  of  skill,  however,  requires  tinii*  and  trouble.  H*  n- 
unl(\<s  there  is  some  inc(»ntive  to  do  so,  men  will  not  take  t!- 
trouble  and  time  riMjuired  to  develoj)  it.  The  higlier  pri(v  ..f 
skilled  labor  under  f)antorracy  tlun-efore,  is  simplv  eoin|>en-.i:  ••' 
for  the  hours  of  labor  —  that  is  of  life  —  spent  in  develnpir: 
the  skill  required  to  make  nien  of  nion^  S(>rvic(*  to  the  ronir  u- 
nity;  and  the  inequality  of  wage  involved  is  recpiirtMl  hv  v 
general,  though  not  universal,  rule  that  the  (M)ni]>ensation  !*• ' 
any  given  (juantum  of  labor  should  he  pr(q)ortion;il  to  its  la!^-- 
cost.     Treasons  of  a  similar  kind   justify  the  inecjunlitv  of  \v»*a!t 
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involvjMl  in  the  institution  of  conditional  componfsation.  By 
the  stiniiilus  it  atfonls  to  irnproveincnt  in  th«*  arts  th<'  coin- 
niunity  will  ^ain  in  happiiu'ss  far  inoro  than  it  will  lose  tlirou^'h 
the  <h'parturi'  from  tMjuality  involvr<l;  ami  this  is  sunicimt  for 
the  utilitarian.  Knowin;^  what  <'n»l  he  srrks,  he  can  adapt  his 
means  to  attain  it,  unconfounded  hy  confusion  of  a  proxiinat4» 
with  an  ultimate  en<]. 

Sevi'Uth  :  Tin*  means  ado])ted  hy  pant<HTacy  of  pro^rpissively 
incn*asin«j  the  indieativt*  ratio  as  the  arts  impnjve  ha\e  alrea«ly 
heeii  explained  ami  their  elTect  on  this  element  of  happin«*'i-  is 
ohvious.  Th«'  tlieorv  of  utility  demands  an  imrea'^inL'  indica- 
live  ratio,  and  pantinracy  provides  definite  means  for  >uppl\in;x 
it.  The  elTect  of  increasin«;  tin*  hours  of  leisure  and  at  tin* 
sianu*  time  increasing  the  real  wa^es  of  all  producers  hy  the  fa'l 
in  the  price  of  dt'si«lerata  is  to  hrim:  tlw  whole  po[>ulati«>n 
into  thi*  condition  of  an  emancipated  middle  class,  and  this 
<t)ndition  is  tlint  at  which  consumption  at  tin-  point  of  maximum 
etlicien<y  will  <K*cur.  There  would,  under  >uch  circumstances, 
hr  no  consumers  in  tin*  zone  of  either  undi-r  or  o\rnon^unip- 
tion  :  ea<li  avera''e  family  wouhl  he  self-sullieient.  ami  the  ulmle 
population  s«df-sup|>ortin^'.  ()nc«'  this  etnancipated  condition  is 
ohtaiiU'd.  lioweMT.  it  i^.  |)rt»halde  that  the  actual  indicative  ratio 
would  spontaneou«<l\  diminish,  heiau^-e  for  th«-  lir-t  time  men 
would  he  hrou^ht  into  the  condition  when-  they  wo\d»l  have  not 
oidy  the  taste  for  pleasant  forms  of  lahor.  hut  tin*  education 
and  fre<ulom  from  unplea>ant  forms  netr^-arv  to  ;rratif\  it. 
Hence  art,  literature,  music,  and  scieiu'c,  woidd  he  piirsued.  not 
bv  the  few,  hut  hv  the  manv.  Not  hv  nn«.'  |»«  r  tent,  hut  hv 
ninety-nim*  |»er  cent  of  the  jMipidatinn.  A--  thr  n«'<e^>ity  for 
consuniin^r  life  in  systematic  and  unpleasant  lalmr  in  the  "  us«'ful 
arts'*  dimini>)ied  hy  the  >uh>titution  of  marhim  r\  fnr  men. 
(►fjportunity  for  consumim:  it  in  pleasant  lalnir  in  the  tine  art> 
and  the  pursuit  of  tlie  huiminitie<  would  im  na-e.  Thus  th«» 
avfxation,  in>tead  of  the  venation,  would  <m"upy  the  prin*ipal 
plac*'  in  the  life  of  caeh  individual.  >|Miiitaiw  ou*  would  ppKue 
compidsory  lahor,  and  th(»  inversion  of  the  iiiduativ*  ratio  would 
indicate  a  ^ain,  instead  of  a  lo-.>.  in  the  rront»?n\  of  happine^«i. 
Su<'h  at  any  rate  would  he  the  pre-umahle  r« -ult  of  the  « orn- 
binetl   industrial   and   edu<ati\e  sN-tem^   in\oi\rd   in    pant«HTa«\. 

In  vivid  contra>t  to  thi<  <oiumon  -^en^e  pnnrJ.ure  eonnulrr 
that  of  cafutali^m.  lu^-tead  of  u-iul'  l.il»or--a\  ini:  deMn-'  to 
increa-ie  tl»*  leisure  of  tie  prodnt«T  and  tliu-  emaih  ipate  maTi- 
kind  from  lahtir.  it  -^t-k-^  to  make  the  indicative  ratio  a  function 
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!h»  cured  at  all  it  must  Ix*  by  adopting  such  moans  tliat  (1) 
Tlu'  production  |K»r  capita  per  unit  of  time  will  he  madr  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  maxinuim,  and  that  (*^)  The 
wealth  thus  produced  shall  he  well  <li-trihuted. 

If  f<H'Ussin^  all  the  po\\cr  rcpres<*nted  in  the  >tiiiiulus  of  en- 
li>rlitened  M»lf-int(T<'st,  and  all  the  knowled;ie  and  inp*nuity 
furnished  hy  or;rani/.ed  scientilie  rc^icarch  and  co-opcrativc  in- 
v«*nti<>n  upon  this  sin;:l<*  object  cannot  acconipli>h  the  n'>ult, 
then  bv  what  means  nin  it  be  accomplisluMl  ?  ('ertainlv  not  bv 
letting  <*viTythin^  alone.  I)riftin;:  can  not  cure  poverty.  If 
it  could,  it  would  have  done  so  Ion;:  ap),  for  mankind  since  it-* 
first  advent  nu  the  earth,  has  done  little  else  than  drift.  If 
thn)U>rh  the  operation  '»f  the  law  of  increasini:  returns  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  pnMhiction  j)cr  capita  per  unit  of  time 
can  1m»  made  to  offset  the  tendency  of  the  law  of  dimini-ihinj; 
returns  to  decn'asc*  it,  then  poverty  can  be  cured.  ()ther\\i>e 
it  i-annot  Ih'  cured.  Now,  j)ant(Hracy  stimulate"*  tin*  oj»eration 
of  the  law  of  increasin<:  returns  in  a  <le;^'ree  ini}vo'»>ibb'  un<ler 
any  other  system.  Its  whoh*  con>truction  is  deliberately  di*- 
si^rnecj  to  stimulate  it.  Ihncc  we  say  if  panto<racy,  op  >ome 
variation  of  it  i'nd)odyin^  the  same  principles,  eannot  cure  j>ov- 
ertv  then  no  svstem  can.  l*antoeracv  is  nrimarilv  a  mean*  of 
applying  siierut»  to  the  cure  of  j)overty  as  tli<»  most  f»re^*ini: 
and  universal  ill  of  mankind,  and  as  Lubbock  says  in  \]\\<  con- 
neition,  **  we  mu-t  choose  In^twt^'n  scienc**  an<l  s\itTerin«:.'' 
Then*  is  no  otlnT  alternative*. 

Hut  once  poverty  is  cured  —  and  enlijihtenment  substituted 
for  ipiorance  by  tlie  <liversion  (»f  human  effort  fri>m  the  dissi- 
pation of  natural  resources  to  the  development  of  man.  conse- 
quences of  transcendent  import  inevitably  follow.  The  cau^s 
which  now  ojMTate  to  restrict  propairation  in  the  \vell-ti»-do 
classes  will  opt'rate  to  restrict  it  in  all  cla><es.  since  all  clas-es 
will  be  well-to-d(>  —  the  Law  of  Maltlius  will  be  ^u^peU'led  and 
deterioration  of  the  breed  <becked  in  the  manner  noticed  under 
ji4»ction  one.  The  eighth  element  of  hap|>ine<s  can  only  Im'  con- 
trolle<l  by  increasin;:  the  ctVu  ienry  of  c«tn<um]»linn.  and  if  un- 
c<»ntrolIed.  the  poj>ulation  will  in(Tea«»e  untd  it  reaelse^  a  |H»>»itinn 
of  natural  injuilibrium.  At  \\\\<  p<»int  it-  rate  of  produttion  of 
misery  approac  hes  a  maximum. 

A  panto<Tati<'  systi'Ui  will,  of  cour<4\  have  the  efT«H  i  of  dimin- 
ishing the  reM)urces  of  nature  —  any  |>o|iey  ot!;er  than  t!  ••  ex- 
tinction of  humanity  must  have  that  cfTet  t  ;  but  in  the  dissipa- 
tion Uiereof,  and  sls  a  result  of  it,  liappiness  will  bo  prt»duced 
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rxp<*<t  a  iiiiil  riinkin^  niochanisni  to  he  ndaptiMl  to  the  nianu- 
factun*  of  wasliin*^  soda.  No  iiiorr  would  any  one  with  roni- 
num  M»ns<*  rvjMH-t  a  iiuH-hanism  <lt»si;:nod  to  attain  the  en<l  of 
natun'  to  Ih>  a<]a{)t<Ml  to  attain  the  end  of  man  —  and  it  is  not 
so  adaptinK  as  the  tests  wo  have  applied  demonstrate.  Pantoc- 
raev,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  nurhanism  delilH*rately  <lesi^ned  to 
pro<hi(«»  that  end,  d«*si|rned  hy  the  same  m(*th(Nls  of  eommon 
M*n?M'  that  would  he  tMuploved  in  desijrninj^  a  nun-hanism  f<»r  the 
manufacture  of  nails  or  of  wasliin^  scKla.  Ilenei*  it  is  only  to 
Im*  r\p«'rted  that  it  will  1m»  sueei»ssful  in  nuvtin«;  the  very  t«»sts 
which  have  -mtvc*!  as  a  fi\\'u\v  to  its  construction.  Hut  while 
W(»  >hould  have  reason  to  e.\|)«'et  pant(KTacy  to  Im»  a  system 
adapttMl  to  attain  the  en<l  of  soi*iety  —  it  would  Im»  a  ^n»at  miH- 
tak«'  to  suppos4'  it  to  1h'  the  only  one,  thou^li  doul)th»ss  it  em- 
ImhHi^s  the  tssential  elements  of  anv  sueet»ssful  svstem.  There 
is  mon»  than  one  system  f«)r  nmking  sulphuric  acid,  though  all 
sy.»»tems  require  the  pres4»nce  of  the  elements  ess4.»ntial  to  that 
aciil,  viz..  hydro;:en,  oxy^ien,  and  sulphur.  Other  political  sy»»- 
tems  ditTerin^r  in  many  details  from  pantocracy  mi^ht  he  pro- 
fM)s«MK  and  wen»  pant<HTacy  once  adopted  the  details  of  its  o|MTa- 
tion  mi^ht  turn  out  to  Ih»  cpiite  <]istinct  from  thosi»  I  hav4»  sug- 
p*st<Ml  or  mi>:ht  su;:;:cst.  Hence  I  have  not  attempte<]  to  sfKvify 
detaiN,  e.vc^'pt  so  far  as  was  neivssary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
sv'iti-m  is  firactical  and  will  o|M*rate  in  a  detinite  manner  while 
the  proiHTtic'*  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  remain  what 
thev  an*.  There  are  s«»veral  forms  of  nuThanism  when*hv  the 
en«*rjry  latent  in  steam  nuiy  he  convertt^l  into  mtvhanical  mo- 
tion, hut  all  of  them  must  take  advantaire  of  the  pro|K'rties  of 
r»team  ;  and  thouiih  several  forms  of  UKHhanism  nuiy  \h*  pro- 
jM^-^'d  for  convertin«r  the  worhTs  latent  |M>tentialities  of  ha)>))i- 
ness  into  actual  happiness,  all  of  them  mu'^t  take  advantaire  of 
the  [»ro|M»rties  of  nature  and  of  luiman  nature  in  i>rdi'r  to  achieve 
sucivss,  and  v\rr\  s<H-ial  mechanism  should  he  jutlp**! — just 
as  a  steam  engine  shouhl  he  judp^d  —  strictly  according  to 
its  adaptahility  to  attain  its  end. 

Onc<*  mon»  let  me  emphasize  the  dilemma  in  which  society 
finds  its<*lf  to-day.  It  finds  that  its  a«tivities  are  not  ndf-sup- 
jMirtin;;;  that  mon»  unhapf»iness  than  happiness  is  ppnlrnvd 
(»v  humanitv ;  tlnit  the  pres^'ut  svstem  is  a  failure  while  human 
natun*  retains  its  pro|H'rties.  In  this  situation  thnn*  alterna- 
tivi^s  and  onlv  throe  an*  o]N>n.  (1)  Human  natun>  mav  be 
changed.  (2)  The  system  may  he  chan^etl.  (:?)  Both  may 
be  changed.    There  is  a  prevalent  school  of  moralists,  of  whom 
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arconiplisli  whnt  rompi'titian  will  not,  and  in  hauling  society 
out  of  the  slouch  in  wliich  it  is  gradually  sinking  tlie  fiame 
nu'tlKNis  iiiiist  be  ciiiploycd.  To  [)ro(lue('  Ila[)pin<'^s,  co-niMTa- 
tii»n  is  nM|uinM!  —  not  ilif  men*  co-ojMTation  of  >roo<l-\vill.  luit 
orpuiiz(*(l  ('<M>|NTation,  amount inf;  to  a  chan^^t*  in  tlie  HM-inl  >ys- 
ti'in.  A  convenient  form  «»f  tliat  or«;iini/.ation  1  havt*  alri'a<ly 
explained.  an<l  to  tlu*  provisions  tlierein  f«»r  aeeomplisliin;:  the 
ehanp'  (Ic^irahN*  in  human  nature  1  m*<Ml  not  apiin  rt'vcrt. 

It  is  a  (^>mmon  claim  that  s<H-iali>m  eannot  suee<'<M|  hreaus  * 
it  is  una<hiptr(|  to  liuman  natun*.  Sueh  a  criticism  appli«'s  with 
greater  forci*  to  com|M'tition  than  to  s<M*iaIism.  It  i»«  hicjiuM- 
com|H>tition  as  a  means  to  Impjuness  is  so  utti-rly  una<iapt<-(]  to 
human  natun*  that  it  is,  and  always  has  Im^'U.  a  failure  The 
only  n'aM»n  why  the  failure  of  com|K*tition  is  imt  mon»  p-n- 
erally  reo)«:nizfd  is  that  men.  having  no  t^'st  hy  which  to  di>- 
tin;:ui.«h  succe.ns  froni  failuri»,  cannot  tell  the  ditTiTt-nc**  ln-twem 
the  two  fv«*n  whi'n  they  see  it.  Not  knowing;  what  *«h  i«ty  i*, 
or  ou«;ht  to  l»e,  endeavorin>j  to  accomplislt,  they,  of  rours«\  an* 
unahle  to  tell  whether  it  is  accomplished  or  not.  Hfnc««  tliey 
mistake  mere  human  activity,  the  moveim*nt  «»f  |H'r'»nn>  and 
thinjrs  from  one  plact»  to  another  on  th«*  earth's  surfaci-.  f'»r  *»Uf- 
r«'ss.  They  piupe  success  hy  tin*  activity  of  industry  —  l»>  thi* 
mere  motion  of  material  hodi«»s.  They  an*  in  preii*i!\  thi* 
|M»>ition  <>f  ont»  who,  entering  a  fact<»ry  of  thr  pnrptiM*  nf  \\1u«!i 
ho  is  ipiorant,  mistakes  the  motion  of  the  <*ountiT-haftini:  f'«r 
the  pnMluctir)n  of  outjuit.  He  cannot  t«'ll  wh«'t!hT  or  nut  ihi* 
factory  is  acc<»mplishinjr  its  purpose.  htH'au<4*  he  d«H-s  not  know 
what  its  purpose  is.  It  is  futih*  f(»r  men  t<>  attfiiipt  the  Lrunlanif 
of  puhlic  policy  who  are  ignorant  of  the  ilinttinn  in  whirh 
public  jxdicy  should  liNid.  The  output  of  a  natmn  in  liu*li«N 
of  trrain.  tons  of  pi;:  iron,  or  ctKil,  or  sti'**!  rail*,  ran  t«'ll  n*.  liitie 
or  nothing:  about  a  nation's  success,  sinci*.  tln»UL:h  th*--..  product* 
may  Im'  tu'crssnrif.  they  are  not  sitffi'  i^nt.  r«inditi«»n*  «»f  happiiH-**. 
Anil  yet  it  is  of  such  produrts  tliat  poljiiriaii-  |HTp«tua!l\  pr;tt»'. 
In  thi«i  coniHt-tion  tlu'  c<inimentary  <»f  Mill  up<»n  tlit  f«»llv  «if 
th«'  mercantilist*,  wlio  confuted  mnnry  wiili  wealth,  i*  pn  uharly 
appropriate.     He  says: 

**  It  often  lui|»iM'nH  that  tlie  univir*al  N»li4'f  nf  i»ne  jijn'  ^-f  in;in- 
kiii«l — a  U'lii'f  frnni  whieh  im  i»ne  ir-ix.  ipir  \vith«»Ht  jiti  •  \tr;i"ri|i- 
njiry  eflf«irt  i-f  ;r«iiiu*4  and  «'<»ur;iiri",  '•••(*/./  nt  thiit  ti?tie  U-  f r« f  - 
beeiirnet  to  n  "idt^'qiniit  aire  *«»  p;dp:iblf  :iii  ab*Mr«litv.  lh;it  t\\o 
ordy  ditHeulty  rh«ii  is  tn  iiii:ii:ini*  Iimw  *iif}i  a  tliim;  *•  *n  •  \t  r  h.ive 
apiicared   cre<libk-.     It    has   bu    hap|*ened    with    the   d«.M.-trinf    (hat 
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the  *'  WValth  of  Nation**/'  but  inoidontal  rooopiition  will  not 
do  in  tlu'  one  cast*  any  nioro  than  in  thr  other.  Ilappim^s  must 
1)0  n»<f)^niz4Ml  explicitly,  at»  a  <h»finite  prwluct  of  the  activity  of 
wK-icty,  c\[)n*si<il»lc  in  ticfinitc  units  —  a  pHnluct  having  at  any 
Ijivcn  time  a  definite  nia<rnitu(]e,  rxpn»s>ihle  hy  a  definite  in- 
tensity into  a  definite  time  interval,  an<l  increasahlt»  onlv  hv  in- 

•  ■  * 

cri*aw»  of  that  intensity  or  that  time  interval,  or  hoth  —  a  pnMl- 
uct  requiring  cultivation  hy  or^^anized  and  <lin*cteii  effort  — 
effort  as  orpaniztMl  and  dircH-t^Hl  as  that  of  a  >ho<»maker  in  turn- 
ing out  his  shoes.  We  cannot  Uxt  often  insist  that  the  only 
units  in  which  the  pucc<*ss  or  failure  of  society  n»ay  he  fstimatini 
an*  such  as  e\))ress  quantity  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  and 
until  we  have  dettTmined  the  relation  tiiat  wealth  IxNirs  to  haj>- 
pini»ss,  the  output  of  wealth  can  jrivi*  us  no  nion*  clue  to  the 
output  of  happiness  than  the  weight  of  precious  metal  |m>sm»ss«iI 
hy  a  state  can  ;rive  to  its  wealth.  ('<»uld  the  jMMiple  of  our  day 
and  country  l(»arn  this  one  lesson  it  wouhl  h<»  wnrtli  all  tlu'ir 
other  political  knowl(»<lp»  (*oml>ine<K  and  tliey  will  leam  it  when 
i*ommon  si'nst»  <lisplac<*s  common  nonsens<». 

It  is  the  duty,  an<l  it  sIkuiM  Ik?  thf  delijrht,  of  the  ivonomists 
of  our  time  to  puriri'  their  s<ience  of  tin*  archaic  do;:mas  of 
Adam  Smith,  an<l  to  fountl  it  dinrtly  upon  the  foumlation  of 
<»thics  itself  —  namely,  utility  —  the  onlv  sound  foun«latinii  for 
any  applied  siicnee.  In  so  tloin;:  thfv  will  hav«»  acconiplislu'd  for 
e<'ononiics  what  CofxTnicus  accomplislH'd  for  astronomy  —  they 
will  have  n»phuMMl  the  pHK*entrie  system  of  commercialism  with 
the  heli<K'<»ntric  svstem  of  utilitarianism  —  thev  will  have  fixed 
the  oentn*  anuind  which  rev«>lves  the  stufH>ndous  syst«»m  of  hu- 
man effort  and  human  inti»n»st  —  not  in  the  dead  world  of 
wealth,  hut  in  the  living  sun  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

To  any  proposal  for  substituting  an  uncustomary  for  a  cu«- 
tomary  policy  in  the  affairs  of  society  the  first  objection,  of 
course,  will  proceed  from  the  ever  prevailing  conservatism  of 
mankind  —  that  ubiquitous  form  of  fatalism  which  confounds 
inaction  with  prudence  through  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  a  use-judgment.  Assuming  the  law  of  causation,  it  is  obviou> 
that  if  with  any  given  act  of  a  man  or  a  nation  the  same  natural 
causes  are  combined,  the  effect  of  the  given  act  \i'ill  always  l)e 
the  same;  and  we  may  assume  that  if  the  man  or  the  nation  i> 
careful  not  to  alter  his  or  its  acts,  then  he  or  it  may  be  assure*! 
that  the  effects  tliereof  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  w^orse  in  tho 
future  than  thoy  have  boen  in  the  past.  If  the  same  natural 
causes  are  always  combined  with  the  same  mo<les  of  human 
activity    then  conservatism  mav  l)e  caution.     The  ditlicultv  i- 

•  •  • 

that  they  are  not.  By  suspending  change  in  their  niode^  "f 
activity  men  do  not  suspend  change  in  the  modes  of  activity 
of  nature.  The  inaction  of  men  does  not  involve  the  inac- 
tion of  nature,  and  it  must  not  Ix^  forgotten  that  human  natun^ 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  subject  to  the  law  of  causation 
as  any  other  part.  The  alleged  attempt  of  the  ostrich  to 
(^scape  danger  by  biding  its  bead  in  the  sand  is  a  mental  (►ptTa- 
tion  similar  to  the  one  we  are  criticizing.  The  ostricli  appar- 
ently thinks  that  by  suspending  its  own  visual  powers  the  vi-iin! 
j)o\vers  of  all  creation  will  thereby  be  suspended,  and  similariv 
the  conservative  thinks  that  by  suspending  his  own  activity  W 
will  thereby  suspend  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  creation.  \\\< 
caution  is  that  of  the  ostrich.  Natun^'s  policies  are  usually 
accelerative  and,  as  we  have  seen,  tbev  are  usually  malefi(vntlv 

•  •  • 

accelerative.  I  fence  man  can  counteract  such  accoleration  onlv 
by  clianging  liis  policies  to  meet  it.  Ife  must  be  radical  in 
order  to  be  cautious.  Such  caution  is  by  the  incautious  con- 
servative deemed  inc^aution.  and  he  consistently  protests  against 
it.  If  thes(>  protests  prevail  and  radical  action  is  postpone.! 
too  long,  calamity  frequently  follows,  and  this  the  conservativp 
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attrihutes  to  radicalism  instoa<l  of  to  it?  real  causo  —  conporva- 
tisin.     Thus  Archbishop  Whatrly  justly  remarks: 

**  Th<»  mai^A  of  mankind  are,  in  \hv  srrioiis  con<N»rn8  of  life, 
W(h)<1(m1  to  what  is  ostahliHluMl  aiui  rustouiary;  and  whon  thoy  make 
rash  rhanjn'H,  thin  may  often  U*  <'Xplain<'d  hy  th(*  too  lonfr  pojt/- 
fUfttt'mt'nt  (if  th('  n^iui^ito  rhanp^n;  which  allows  (as  in  the  rafie 
of  the  liefonnation)  evils  to  n*aeli  an  intolcnihl«>  hei^lit,  U'fore 
any  n-nie<ly  is  thought  i»f.  And  I'vcn  then,  the  renu'dy  is  ofteu 
H4>  violently  resisti'd  by  many,  as  to  drive  others  into  danp-romi 
extremes.  And  when  this  <weurs,  we  an*  triumphantly  told  that 
exjHTiencv  shows  what  misehievous  ex<M*>s4»s  an*  nimt^'d  hy  i»n<f» 
iM^^innin^  to  inn<ivate.  *  I  told  yon  that  if  onf*e  you  U-^an  to 
n*pair  your  house,  you  wouM  have  to  pull  it  all  <li»wn.'  *  Yes; 
hut  you  told  mo  wronjr:  f<»r  if  I  had  U'^un  «Miiier.  the  rephieinic 
of  a  f<»w  tih's  mi^ht  have  sui!iee<l.  The  mi^ehief  was.  not  in  tak- 
injf  down  the  first  stone,  but  in  letting  it  .staml  tiMi  hinjr.' "  * 

Uevojntion**  are  the  result  of  eon^iTvatisin.  The  Kni!li«*h 
devolution  was  eaus4Ml  bv  the  eonservati>m  of  the  Hou-^*  of 
Stuart,  the  American  Revolution  by  the  eon<4*r\atism  of  the 
Hous«'  of  Hanover,  and  tlie  Fren<h  Kevoluti«>n  by  the  ei»nM*rva- 
tism  of  the  H<»urbons.  The  way  to  avoid  nvolution  i^  through 
radicalism:  but  althou«:h  cautious  pojiiits  an*  almo-t  aluay** 
radical,  radi(*al  policies  are  not  mni'ssarily  cauti<uis.  Obviou-^ly 
it  is  easy  to  suirirest  thousan<ls  of  harmful  radical  p^ilirics. 
Now  in  the  pHMi'dini:  ehapter  I  have  outlinctl  a  national  poli<*y, 
adoptable  by  any  state  which  has  attaint^l  a  ctuidition  of  civili- 
zjition  iHpiivaleiit  to  tluit  <»f  Western  Kuro|M».  St»  far  as  I  am 
awan»,  only  four  ;r«'neral  poliei«»s  an*  propos*'d  as  alternatives. 
(1)  Natural  eompctition:  (vM  Artiticial  com|H'tition :  (."M 
P>«*udo-s<Kialisn» :  (  I)  SiH-ialism  :  and  tin*  tirst  is  hardly  a  p«»»i»ii- 
ble  alti'rnative  in  the  I'liited  States  at  the  pn*sent  stai:**  «»f  its 
development.  Pjint«Kracy  is  mon*  radiml  than  any  of  tln>»*:  that 
is.  it  d<*parts  mon*  from  prevailin;:  p(»lirii-s.  T«»  thi*  man  wh<»s.» 
judi:m«*nt  has  no  taint  of  fatali>m,  houe\er.  this  will  maki*  no 
ditTen'n(i».  All  he  will  ask  is:  Is  it  or  i<  it  not,  m«»rc  useful 
than  any  of  its  alternatives?  Is  its  end  that  of  utility,  and  i« 
it  or  is  it  not,  better  adaptt*d  than  other  >ui:L'c«»ti*<l  poiirie<  to 
that  end  ?  I  have  attcmpti**!,  by  notini:  its  ctTin  t  u|>on  each  of 
the  elements  of  hapj>in«*ss.  to  >liow  that  it  i"*.  Were  |N»l!tic?» 
juil;:t»d  by  the  standards  employed  in  science  it  W(>uld  be  •Irlicult 
to  doubt   that   thi*  atti»mpt   had   In-en   suco*»ful ;  but   with   the 

1  Kleiiicntn  of  Lof^ic. 
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political  standards  at  present  preyailing  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  presumption  and 
the  production  of  conviction,  since  wherever  dogma  prevails, 
conviction  is  not  a  function  of  reasonableness  but  of  priority, 
and  the  suspension  of  this  law  of  human  cerebration  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  one  department  of  knowledge  more  than  in  an- 
other. It  has  beset  the  early  stages  of  every  science  from  mathe- 
matics to  medicine,  and  politics  will  be  no  exception  to  these. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  only  presumption  thu? 
far  established  in  favor  of  the  policy  proposed  is  an  a  priori 
one,  and  presumptions  established  apriori  should  not  be  depended 
upon  when  aposteriori  evidence  is  obtainable.  The  question 
is  then,  can  aposteriori  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  pantocratic 
system  of  the  character  desired  be  obtained,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  but  to  mark  the  procedur-i 
followed  in  those  arts  where  the  method  of  common  sense  already 
prevails  —  where  science  has  already  been  applied.  Suppo>e, 
for  example,  a  cautious  cotton  manufacturer  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  attention  the  design  of  a  mechanism  which  prom- 
ised a  priori  to  bo  an  improvoment  upon  the  prevailing  metho«i 
of  cotton  manufacturing.  What  wouhl  ho  do?  Wouhl  he  n^ 
joct  the  schonio  at  once  on  the  ground  tliat  it  was  not  a  cus- 
tomary moclianisni  and  therefore  useless?  No;  ho  might  pursue 
such  a  policy  if  he  wore  merely  a  conservative  manufacturer, 
but  not  if  he  wore  a  cautious  one.  Would  ho,  on  the  other  hnrni. 
immodiatoly  dismantle  his  whole  plant  and  ro-eroct  it  iH]uip})Oil 
throughout  with  machinery  identical  with  that  called  for  in 
the  design  subinittod  to  him?  No;  a  cautious  man  would  not 
pursue  this  policy  unless  the  ajrriori  evidence  of  success  wa> 
ovorwholiiiing.  ]^q  would  do  what  ever}'  experienced  nianufai- 
tur(T,  wliothor  of  cotton  or  anything  else,  would  do  —  ho  would 
try  it  on  a  small  scale,  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  th^ 
coTulitions  to  l)o  mot  on  a  large  scale.  That  is,  ho  wouhl  t^x- 
porimont.  and  froui  the  aposteriori  evidence  thus  fumisht^l 
would  judge  of  tlio  wisdom  of  installing  the  proposed  mechanism 
on  a  largo  scnlo.  This  simple  and  safe  procedure  is  the  one 
adoptcMJ  in  all  l)ranchos  of  applied  technology,  and  it  should 
be  adopt(Ml  in  j)olitics. 

In  proctx'dinL'  toward  any  given  goal  we  must  proceed  by 
stops,  l)ut  it  is  imj)ortant  tlint  the  stops  should  he  in  the  direction 
of  tlio  gonl.  At  any  given  stage  of  progress  there  is  alwavs  a 
next  stop  which  will  lead  iiioro  directly  in  the  desired  diroition 
than  any  other,  and  if  coninion  sense  is  taken  as  our  guide,  we 
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may  usually  distinguish  it.  The  noxt  step  in  any  progression 
is  always  the  most  important  step  at  the  moment  it  is  to  be 
tiken,  for  if  we  make  no  mistake  in  each  suecessive  step  as  we 
are  ealhul  uj)on  to  take  it,  we  n(»ed  not  worry  about  the  sum  of 
thf  steps.  Xow  we  have  ascertained  what  the  goal  of  society 
(»ugiit  to  Im?  —  the  maximum  output  of  happin<»ss  —  we  have 
e\amin<*d  tiie  several  pn)posed  routes  whereby  mcMlern  states, 
pnx-^NMling  from  the  sbigi*  they  hav4»  alreatly  attained,  may  s(»ek 
that  goal.  They  are:  through  com|)etition,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial: throujrh  ps4»udo-soeialism :  through  socialism:  through 
pant<Kracy.  We  have  submitted  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
of  thfM*  routes,  competition  leatls  away  from  the  goal,  that 
|>*^'udo-socialism  I'ither  leads  to  j)rivate  monopoly,  a  route  which 
evcryom*  acknowledges  leads  away  fmin  the  goal,  or  into  social- 
ism:  that  socialism  leads  toward  the  goal,  but  that  pantoiracy 
U•ad^  more  tlirectly  to  the  goal  than  any  of  its  alternatives. 
This  much  being  ascertained  the  next  step  becomes  clear  —  the 
apritrri  evidence  here  submitted  should  be  supplemente<l  by 
apo.ttvnori  evidence.  Pantocracy  shouM  In?  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  the  conditions  of  ojH»ration  on  a  large  scale  U'ing  approxi- 
mated as  closely  as  possible.  In  each  of  the  several  sUites  which 
ha\«'  reaclunl  the  stag*'  where  this  step  is  the  next  one  to  bu 
takt'U  the  precis*'  mode  of  taking  it  would  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  couilitions  there  pn»vailing.  I  shall  not  attempt  the  dis- 
<ii«i.«»ion  of  thes*'  con<litions  in  anv  oth»»r  state  than  that  of  the 
I'nited  State**  of  America,  but  the  principles  involved  are  of 
course  adaptable  to  any  other  nation. 

Should  tin'  rnite<l  States  as  a  nation  elect  to  experiment  with 
the  industrial  application  of  pant<KTa<'y  on  a  snuill  scale  it  is 
obvious  that  it  couhi  be  done  without  auv  alt«*ration  of  her 
pn*s#*nt  H'lations  with  other  nations;  but  should  >he  attempt  to 
ext4*nd  the  sy-tiMii  it  is  e<{ually  obvious  that  the  |>olicy  of  inter- 
national exchange  of  ir.en  and  of  commodities  could  t>asily  be 
such  as  to  int*'rfere  with,  if  not  to  upst't,  the  whoK-  s\stem.  The 
inilu-trial  rfor;ranization  of  the  countrv  would  involve  a  nN»r- 
gani/.atioii  of  it<  relati<ms  with  other  countries.  Now  it  is 
imiK)rtant  for  our  purpose  to  be  able  t(»  s«r  ch'arly,  not  only  how 

Eint<MTacy  might  be  trietl  on  a  small  seal**  in  the  Tnited  States, 
it  to  H***  no  less  clearlv  how  it  might  be  inde!init«*lv  extended, 
phould  ex}M?rim«*nt  justify  its  <»\tension.  This  tan  only  be  done 
hv  fir-t  showinir  how  the  r«*lation<  of  this  ronntrv  with  other-; 

•  •  • 

can  b<*  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  objects  of 
pantocracy;  and  in  order  to  show  this    it  will  Im»  m^cessjiry  to 
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Tolstoy  is  the  type,  who  seek  the  first  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
They  claim  that  the  trouble  with  the  present  situation  is  that 
men  themselves  are  at  fault  —  that  human  nature  must  be 
altered  before  society  can  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness,  and 
they  propose  to  change  human  nature  by  telling  it  to  change. 
If  they  are  correct,  the  situation  is  indeed  hopeless.  The 
method  of  changing  human  nature  they  propose  is  not  adapted 
to  its  end.  Preaching  will  do  no  more  in  the  future  than  it 
has  done  in  the  past.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  much 
during  historic  times,  though  its  customs  have,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  radically  changed,  changes  will  be  necessary  in  that  part  of 
the  social  system  which  affects  inheritance  and  education,  for 
it  is  by  these  influences  and  these  alone  that  human  nature  can 
be  changed.  But  to  adopt  such  changes  would  be  to  select  the 
third  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  since  it  would  be  changing 
human  nature  by  first  changing  the  social  system.  It  is  obvion? 
that  it  is  by  this  route  that  pantocracy  seeks  a  way  out  of  the 
present  unhappy  situation.  The  reaction  of  the  present  system 
upon  human  nature  results  in  misery.  To  change  human  na- 
ture is  hopeless  —  at  least  immediately  —  hence  our  only  alter- 
native, if  wo  would  escape  misery,  is  to  change  the  system  —  and 
it  is  by  a  change  in  the  social  system  that  everv  advance  in  the 
past  has  been  made.  The  changes  from  religious  intolerance  to 
rcliirious  tolerance,  from  slavery  to  free  labor,  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy,  have  all  been  changes  in  the  social  system  which 
liavo  left  human  nature  intact,  merely  changing  its  customs. 
Solfishnoss  remains  the  dominant  characteristic  of  organic  be- 
inirs,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  man.  Pantocracy  recognizes 
tin's,  and  instead  of  employing  the  great  power  of  self  interest 
to  defeat  the  end  of  utility,  as  competition  does,  it  employs  it  to 
accomplish  that  end.  It  seeks  not  to  destroy  selfishness  by  tell- 
inir  men  to  be  L^ood  —  that  would  be  futile,  but  to  divert  it  from 
conipetitive  into  anti-competitive  channels.  What  goo<l  does 
it  do  to  tell  mvu  to  he  good  and  they  will  be  happy?  Does  any 
one  seriously  believe  that  propounding  this  platitude  will  make 
nun  ^rood  ?  No.  the  proper  way  is  to  make  them  hap])y,  and 
then  they  will  he  good.  Although  to  abolish  self-interest  is  im- 
|vi<siMe,  to  chaniro  its  mode  of  application  to  the  social  mechan- 
ism is  not.  Should  we  attach  a  dozen  horses  to  a  mired  vehiele. 
and  then  let  each  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  he  felt  incline*!, 
we  -honld  not  acconi])lish  much,  but  with  precisely  the  same 
])o\\('r  we  could  pull  th«*  load  out  of  the  mire  by  making  the  hors^ 
ail  pull  in  one  direction.     In  such  a  situation  co-operation  will 
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accomplish  what  conipotition  will  not,  and  in  hauling  society 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  it  is  gradually  sinking  the  same 
nictho<ls  must  he  employed.  To  produce  liappiness,  co-o|K*ra- 
tion  is  rc(|uin»d  —  not  the  mere  co-ojMTa(ion  of  good-will,  hut 
organized  co-operation,  amounting  to  a  chang(»  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. A  convenient  form  of  that  organization  I  have  alnady 
explained,  and  to  the  provisions  therein  for  accomplishing  the 
change  desirahh'  in  hunum  nature  I  nee<l  not  again  revert. 

It  is  a  ct)mmon  claim  that  smialism  cannot  succeed  hecaus  • 
it  is  unada[)ted  to  hunuin  nature.  Such  a  criticism  applies  with 
greater  force  to  comp<»tition  than  to  scn-ialism.  It  is  heeauM' 
com|H'tition  as  a  means  to  happiness  is  so  utterly  unadapted  to 
human  natun*  that  it  is,  and  alwavs  has  heen,  a  failure.  TIm* 
only  reason  why  the  failure  of  competition  is  not  more  g<*n- 
erally  recognized  is  that  men,  having  no  test  hy  which  to  dis- 
tinguish success  from  failure,  cannot  tell  the  dilferenc*'  l>etwei'n 
tlie  two  even  when  they  s(h*  it.  Not  knowing  wluit  ^rniety  i^. 
or  r»ught  to  he,  endeavoring  to  accomplish,  they,  of  eours<',  are 
unahle  to  tell  whether  it  is  accomplished  or  not.  Hence  they 
mistake  men*  human  activity,  the  movement  of  person>  and 
tilings  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  suc- 
cess. They  gauge  success  hy  the  activity  of  industry  —  hy  the 
mere  motion  of  material  l)odit»s.  They  are  in  preeisely  th.* 
|>osition  of  one  who,  entering  a  factory  of  the  purp«w«-  of  wlnrh 
he  is  ignorant,  mistakes  the  motion  of  the  countershaft iiii:  f^r 
the  pro<hiction  of  outj)ut.  lie  cannot  tell  whether  «»r  not  the 
factory  is  accomplishing  its  purpose,  h(^aus4'  he  d«H's  not  know 
what  its  purposi*  is.  It  is  futile  for  men  to  attempt  the  truidanr*' 
of  puhlic  policy  who  are  ignorant  of  the  dinM-tion  in  whieh 
puhlic  poliey  should  lead.  The  output  of  a  nation  in  lui-^li.'l^ 
of  ^rain,  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  coal,  or  st«M'l  raiU.  «an  t«'ll  u<  little 
or  nothing  ahout  a  nation's  success,  since,  thoui:h  the<«'  prodiiet-^ 
may  he  tifrrssartf.  they  are  not  suffirirtit,  iM»ndition-  of  happiness. 
And  yet  it  is  of  such  produets  that  politician*^  |Mrpetnall\  |»r;Ue. 
In  this  connection  the  commentary  of  Mill  upon  the  fo|l\  of 
the  mercantilists.  \\]\o  confused  money  with  wealth.  i>  p«tnhariy 
appropriate.      He  says: 

**  It  often  hnpfH^ns  that  the  \iniver>jal  h<*lief  o{  one  ajn*  ••{  mnii- 
kind — n  h<*lief  from  whi«'h  no  oiic  wix.  iior  without  an  txtra«»rili- 
nnr>*  effort  of  i^eiiiiis  and  <'ourML'e.  mnhi  at  that  time  U*  fn^»  — 
Ix*eorneH  to  a  j-idjtM'tiiieiii  a^'e  ^m  palpahh'  an  ah^^urdify.  that  the 
only  ditHculty  then  i«i  to  iinatrine  how  such  a  thin;:  e  mi  »  vt  r  have 
apiieared   cre<lible.     It    has    >o    hapiK.*ned    with    the    doctrine    that 
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money  is  synonymous  with  wealth.  The  conceit  seems  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It  looks  like  one 
of  the  crude  fancies  of  childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a  word 
from  any  grown  person.  But  let  no  one  feel  confident  that  he 
would  have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time 
when  it  prevailed.  All  the  associations  engendered  by  common 
life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  concurred  in  promot- 
ing it.  So  long  as  those  associations  were  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now  think  h^ 
gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a  truism.  Once  questioned,  indee^i.  it 
was  doomed;  but  no  one  was  likely  to  think  of  questioning  it 
whose  mind  had  not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes  of  stat- 
ing and  of  contemplating  economical  phenomena,  which  have 
only  found  their  way  into  the  general  understanding  through  the 
influence  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors."  ^ 

Oh,  ingenuous  Mill  —  do  you  remember  what  the  pot  called 
the  kettle  ?  In  this  quotation,  if  the  word  **  wealth  ''  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "  money  *^  and  the  word  "  happiness  "  for 
the  word  "  wealth,"  we  shall  have  a  commcntar}*  whose  strikin<: 
application  to  the  present  system  is  incapable  of  happier  <'\- 
pression.  Is  it  any  more  absurd  to  mistake  money  for  \y*'i\\V: 
than  to  mistake  wealth  for  happiness?  Tncrediblo  as  to  a  «iiil^ 
sequent  a^e  it  will  appear,  those  who  ^lide  the  policy  of  mo.i.^ni 
states  make  this  very  mistake,  apparently  uncoTisiioiis  that  th<7 
are  but  mercantilists  who  have  changed  the  form  of  tlu'ir  fol'.v. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  after  the  adoption  of  a  sy>t»Mn  of 
exchange  hv  means  of  monev  that  the  medium  of  exthan::'" 
should,  by  the  worthy  predecessors  of  modern  economists,  he 
mistaken  for  something  having  ultimate  intrinsic  value,  and  il 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  between  this  vulgar  error  and  tl.e 
explicit  recognition  of  happiness  as  alone  possessing  sucli  a 
quality,  an  intermediate  delusion  should  be  cheri>hed — the 
delusion  that  wealth  has  ultimate  intrinsic  value.  Since  the 
laws  of  the  evolution  of  human  thought  required  this  stop  A^Iam 
Smith  (lid  the  world  a  service  in  taking  it,  but  it  is  calaniit-'^':- 
that  men  thus  deluded  should  he  selected  to  guide  the  pojicv  .f 
nations,  particularly  as  **  all  the  associations  engenclered  hy 
common  life,  and  hy  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ''  conn:r 
in  rendering  them  as  blissfully  oblivious  of  their  prepo^tcrou- 
situation  as  wcn^  the  UK^cantih^  theorists  of  theirs.  To  he  su!>\ 
happiness  is  recognized  to-day  as  an  incidental  desideratum,  a^ 
wealth  was  similarly  rcTognized  previous  to  the  publication  of 

*  Political  Economy,   Chap.    1. 
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tho  *'  WValth  of  Nations,"  but  incidental  rocopnition  will  not 
do  in  tin*  one  cast*  any  more  than  in  tho  other.  Happiness  must 
bo  nK*<)|rniz<»d  oxplioitly,  as  a  definite  pro<luct  of  the  activity  of 
s<K'iety,  expn»ssiblo  in  definite  units  —  a  product  having  at  any 
given  time  a  definite  magnitude,  expn»ssiblo  by  a  definite  in- 
tensitv  into  a  definit<'  time  interval,  and  increasable  onlv  bv  in- 
creas4»  of  that  intensity  or  that  time  interval,  or  both  —  a  [inwl- 
uct  requiring  cultivation  by  organized  and  din*cted  <»lTort  — 
effort  as  organized  and  dirt»ct(»d  as  that  of  a  sho<*nmker  in  turn- 
ing out  his  shoes.  We  cannot  ttm  often  insist  that  the  only 
units  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  societv  mav  Im^  <»stimat<Ml 
are  such  as  express  quantity  of  happiness  or  unhappincss,  and 
until  we  have  determined  the  relation  that  wealth  bears  to  haj>- 
pin<»ss,  tho  output  of  wealth  can  give  us  no  more  clue  to  tho 
output  of  happiness  than  the  weight  of  precious  metal  |M)ss(»ss<'d 
by  a  state  can  give  to  its  wealth.  Couhl  the  |H»oplo  of  our  day 
and  country  learn  this  one  lesson  it  would  Im»  worth  all  thtMr 
other  political  knowh»flgi»  combintNl,  and  they  will  loam  it  when 
common  s<»nse  displaces  common  nons<»nso. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  it  should  Ik*  i\\o  delight,  of  tho  <M*f)nomists 
of  our  time  to  purgt*  their  science  of  tlie  archaic  dogmas  of 
A<lam  Smith,  and  to  found  it  dinvtly  upon  the  foundation  of 
ethics  its<»lf  —  namely,  utility  —  the  onlv  sound  foundation  for 
any  applie<l  s<*ience.  In  so  doing  tlu'V  will  have  accomplishoil  for 
economics  what  ('o|>emicus  accomplished  for  astronomy  —  they 
will  have  replaced  the  gtHxvntric  system  of  (commercialism  with 
the  helioc'ontric  svstem  of  utilitarianism  —  thev  will  have  fi\e«l 
the  centre  around  which  revolves  tho  stupendous  system  of  hu- 
man effort  and  human  inten^st  —  not  in  the  dead  world  of 
wealth,  but  in  tho  living  sun  of  happiness. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

To  any  proposal  for  substituting  an  uncustomary  for  a  cus- 
tomary policy  in  the  affairs  of  society  the  first  objection,  of 
course,  will  proceed  from  the  ever  prevailing  conservatism  of 
mankind  —  that  ubiquitous  form  of  fatalism  winch  confounds 
inaction  with  prudence  through  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  a  use- judgment.  Assuming  the  law  of  causation,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  with  any  given  act  of  a  man  or  a  nation  the  same  natural 
causes  are  combined,  the  effect  of  the  given  act  will  alwavs  bo 
the  same;  and  we  may  assume  that  if  the  man  or  the  nation  is 
careful  not  to  alter  his  or  its  acts,  then  he  or  it  may  be  assure^! 
that  the  effects  thereof  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  w^orse  in  tho 
future  than  thoy  have  boon  in  the  past.  If  the  same  natural 
causes  are  always  combined  with  the  same  modes  of  human 
activity  then  conservatism  may  be  caution.  The  ditlieultv  i^ 
that  thoy  are  not.  By  suspending  change  in  their  modo-^  of 
activity  men  do  not  suspend  change  in  the  modes  of  activitv 
of  nature.  The  inaction  of  men  does  not  involve  the  inac- 
tion of  nature,  and  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  human  natuir- 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  subject  to  the  law  of  causation 
as  any  other  part.  The  alleged  attempt  of  the  ostrich  to 
escape  danger  by  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  is  a  mental  opera- 
tion similar  to  the  one  we  are  criticizing.  The  ostrich  appar- 
(uitly  thinks  that  by  suspending  its  own  visual  powers  the  visual 
powers  of  all  creation  will  thereby  be  suspended,  an<l  similnrlv 
the  conservative  thinks  that  by  suspending  his  own  activity  !>' 
will  thereby  suspend  the  activities  of  the  rest  of  creation.  His 
caution  is  that  of  the  ostrich.  Nature's  policies  are  usuallv 
accelerative  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  usually  nialefieentlv 
accelerative.  TIenee  man  can  counteract  such  acceleration  onlv 
by  changing  his  policies  to  me<»t  it.  He  must  be  radical  in 
order  to  be  cautious.  Such  caution  is  by  the  incautious  con- 
servative doomed  incaution,  and  lie  consistently  protests  against 
it.  If  these  protests  prevail  and  radical  action  is  postponH 
too  long,  calamitv  frequentlv  follows,  and  this  the  conservative 
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attributes  to  radiralisin  instoa<l  of  t*)  its  real  cause  —  conserva- 
tism.    Thus  Archbishop  Wliately  justly  remarks: 

**  Thc»  ma'^s  of  mankind  are,  in  the  serious  <»<m<»«'nis  of  life, 
w<h1(1im1  t<»  what  is  ostablishc^i]  an<i  rustoniary;  and  when  they  make 
rash  ohanp's,  this  nuiy  often  Im*  explained  by  the  to4»  lonfr  pont" 
pom'mrnt  of  the*  n^tpiisite  ehan^t^;  whieh  alli>ws  (a^  in  the  case 
of  the  liefnnnation)  evils  to  reaeh  an  intolenible  height,  lN*fore 
any  n-nM^ly  is  thoiii^ht  of.  An<l  even  then,  the  n*niedy  is  iifteu 
so  violently  resi>ted  by  many,  an  to  drive  others  into  dan^'ron^ 
extn'mes.  And  when  this  oeeurs,  we  an»  triumphantly  t<dd  that 
«»xfM*rien«x*  shows  wliat  misehievous  exees«*i»s  an*  miiMtui  by  on<t» 
U'^innin^  to  innovate.  '  I  tnid  you  that  if  <»nee  yt»u  U^^an  to 
repair  your  h<>us«',  yon  wcmid  have  to  pull  it  all  ilown.*  *  Yes; 
but  you  told  me  wron^",  for  if  I  had  U>^tni  twiner,  tlie  n'plaeiufr 
of  a  few  tiles  mi^ht  have  suflieiHl.  The  misehief  was.  n<»t  in  tak- 
ing down  the  tirst  stone,  but  in  letting  it  stand  t«N)  Inuf;.*  ** ' 

Hevol  lit  ions  are  the  result  of  ef)nservatism.  The  Kni:li«ih 
IN'Volution  was  caused  by  the  ccuiservatism  of  th«»  Hou?^*  «»/ 
Stuart,  th<»  .Xmerican  Kevolution  by  the  e<»n<«'r\atism  of  the 
Ifous<'  of  Hanover,  and  the  Frenrh  Kevolution  by  the  e<»iiMTva- 
tism  of  the  Bourl>ons.  The  way  to  av«tid  revolution  i<  thrt*^!!! 
radiealism ;  but  althou;:h  cautious  polieies  an*  aImo>t  al\\av«* 
radi<-al.  radical  polities  arc  n«»t  mvessarilv  eautious.  Ol^xiou-^lv 
it  is  easy  to  suL'i:«'st  thousands  of  harmful  radical  |Milnii»<. 
Now  in  the  precedinir  chapter  I  have  outlined  a  national  |M)liey, 
adoptable  by  any  state  whieh  has  attained  a  eoinlition  of  eivili- 
zation  4MjuivaIent  to  that  of  Western  Kurop<'.  So  far  as  I  am 
awan',  only  four  p-neral  policies  an*  pro|HiS4'il  jis  alt«*rnativ»»s. 
(1)  Natural  competition:  (»')  .\rtitirial  nun|H'tition :  {'A) 
Pseudo-siM-ialism  :  {  \)  Sinialism:  anil  the  tirst  i-^  hardly  a  pti^^^i- 
ble  altermitive  in  the  Tnited  States  at  the  pn'seiit  sta;:*-  of  its 
<level<»pment.  PantcHnn-y  is  more  radi<:d  than  any  of  iln-^e:  that 
is.  it  iiej»arts  mon*  from  prevailin;:  polieies.  To  th»'  man  w!ios.» 
jud;:m«*nt  has  no  taint  <»f  fatalism,  h<»wever.  this  will  make  no 
ditTiTen<t».  All  he  will  ask  is:  Is  it  or  is  it  not.  nmn*  UM*ful 
than  anv  of  its  alt^Tuatives;'  Is  its  eml  that  of  utility,  ami  in 
it  or  is  it  not,  better  ailapted  than  other  sui:i:«»<»ted  [Milirie<  to 
that  end  ?  1  have  atteujpleil.  by  notini:  its  elTit  t  up«»n  eaeh  of 
thi»  elements  of  hap[»iness,  to  «.bow  that  it  i<.  Wrn-  |»«il!ti«s 
jud^jed  l>y  the  standards  employ»'d  in  seienrt*  it  would  b«*  drbeult 
to  doubt   that   the  attempt   hatl   In^^'U   sueee»ful ;  but    with   the 
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political  standards  at  present  preyailing  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  presumption  and 
the  production  of  conviction,  since  wherever  dogma  prevails, 
conviction  is  not  a  function  of  reasonableness  but  of  priority, 
and  the  suspension  of  this  law  of  human  cerebration  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  one  department  of  knowledge  more  than  in  an- 
other. It  has  beset  the  early  stages  of  every  science  from  mathe- 
matics to  medicine,  and  politics  will  be  no  exception  to  these. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  only  presumption  thu- 
far  established  in  favor  of  the  policy  proposed  is  an  apriori 
one,  and  presumptions  established  apriori  should  not  be  depended 
upon  when  aposteriori  evidence  is  obtainable.  The  question 
is  then,  can  aposteriori  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  pantocratic 
system  of  the  character  desired  be  obtained,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  but  to  mark  the  procedure 
followed  in  those  arts  where  the  method  of  common  sense  already 
prevails  —  where  science  has  already  been  applied.  Support, 
for  example,  a  cautious  cotton  manufacturer  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  attention  the  design  of  a  mechanism  which  prom- 
ised apriori  to  be  an  irnprovonient  upon  the  prevailing  metho<i 
of  cotton  manufacturing.  What  would  he  do?  Would  he  n^ 
ject  tlie  scheme  at  once  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  not  a  cus- 
tomary mechanism  and  therefore  useless?  No:  lie  might  pursu*^ 
sucli  a  policy  if  ho  were  merely  a  conservative  manufacturer, 
but  not  if  he  were  a  cautious  one.  Would  he,  on  the  other  han<i. 
immediately  dismantle  his  whole  plant  and  re-erect  it  oquipp-1 
throughout  with  machinery  identical  with  that  called  for  in 
the  design  submitted  to  him?  No;  a  cautious  man  would  not 
pursue  tliis  policy  unless  the  apriori  evidence  of  success  wa-^ 
overwhelming,  lie  would  do  what  every  experienced  nianufac- 
tuHT,  whether  of  cotton  or  anything  else,  would  do  —  he  would 
try  it  on  a  small  scale,  approximating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
conditions  to  he  met  on  a  lartje  scale.  That  is,  he  would  ex- 
])erinirnt,  and  from  the  apostrriori  evidence  thus  furnished 
would  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  installing  the  proposed  mechanism 
on  a  large  scale.  This  simple  and  safe  procedure  is  the  one 
ado{)t(Ml  in  all  branches  of  applied  technology,  and  it  should 
i)(»  adopted  in  politics. 

In  proetMMliuL'  toward  any  given  goal  we  must  proceed  by 
st<'ps.  I)ut  it  is  important  that  the  steps  should  he  in  the  direction 
of  I  he  LToal.  .\t  any  LMven  staize  of  progress  there  is  alwavs  a 
next  step  which  will  lead  more  directly  in  the  desired  direction 
than  anv  other,  and  if  connnon  st^nse  is  taken  as  our  jruide.  we 
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may  usually  distinguish  it.  The  next  step  in  any  proji^ession 
is  always  tlu»  most  important  stop  at  the  moment  it  is  to  be 
tiikon.  for  if  we  make  no  mistake  in  each  successive  step  as  we 
an'  calle<l  u|)on  to  take  it,  we  nwul  not  worry  about  the  sum  of 
thr  st«*ps.  Now  we  liave  ascertiuned  what  tlie  goal  of  society 
ou«:ht  to  be  —  the  maximum  output  of  happin<*ss  —  we  liave 
examined  the  several  proposed  routes  whereby  modem  states, 
proe«i*ding  from  the  st»i>re  they  have  already  attained,  may  st»ek 
that  jroal.  Tliey  are:  throu^rh  competition,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial :  through  ps^nido-socialism :  throu<rh  so<'ialism :  through 
pant«Kracy.  We  have  submitted  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
of  X\wM*  routes,  competition  leads  away  from  the  goal,  that 
ps<»udo-socialism  either  leads  to  private  monopoly,  a  route  which 
evervcme  acknowledges  leads  away  from  the  goal,  or  into  social- 
ism ;  that  socialism  leads  toward  the  goal,  but  that  pantoiracy 
h*ads  more  directly  to  the  goal  than  any  of  its  alt4*matives. 
This  much  being  ascertained  the  next  step  beconu»s  clear  —  the 
aftriori  evidence  here  submitted  should  be  supplemented!  by 
apoatenori  evidence.  Pantocracy  should  \ye  tried  on  a  small 
scab*,  the  conditions  of  operation  on  a  large  scale  U'ing  approxi- 
matt'd  as  closidy  as  possible.  In  each  of  the  several  states  which 
have  reached  the  stage  where  this  step  is  the  next  one  to  be 
taken  the  precise*  mode  of  talking  it  would  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  ctinditions  there  prevailing.  I  shall  not  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  thes4»  conditions  in  anv  other  state  than  that  of  the 
Tnited  State**  of  America,  but  the  principles  involved  are  of 
coursi*  adaptable  to  any  other  nation. 

Should  the  Unite<l  States  as  a  nation  elect  to  experiment  with 
the  industrial  application  of  pantocnicy  on  a  small  scale  it  is 
obvif)us  that  it  could  !)e  done  without  anv  alteration  of  her 
pn*s<'nt  ndations  with  other  nations;  but  should  she  attempt  to 
extendi  the  system  it  is  «'qually  obvious  that  the  policy  of  inter- 
national exchanire  of  men  and  of  commodities  eould  easilv  be 
sucli  as  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  ups€»t,  the  whole  syst<Mn.  The 
indu>trial  n*organizatit)n  of  the  country  would  involve  a  nM)r- 
gani/ation  <»f  it-i  relations  with  other  countries.  Now  it  is 
iu)p<^)rtant  for  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  s(v  clearly,  not  only  how 
pantm-racy  might  be  tried  on  a  snuiU  scale  in  the  Tnit^MJ  Stairs, 
but  to  see  no  less  clearly  how  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
should  expi*rinient  justify  its  extension.  This  can  only  Im»  done 
by  tir«it  sluiwing  how  the  ndjitions  of  this  country  with  other-* 
can  lx»  adjusttMl  so  as  to  prevt»nt  intt*rferenee  with  tlie  ohjints  of 
pantocracy;  and  in  order  to  show  this    it  will  U'  necessary  to 
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apply  the  principles  of  utility  directly  to  the  questions  of  immi- 
gration and  of  free  trade  and  protection  —  to  the  international 
exchange  of  men  and  of  commodities  as  it  applies  to  America. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  first  discuss  these  question? 
as  if  they  were  questions  of  patriotism  alone.  I  shall  make  i 
provisional  assumption  that  it  is  right  to  ignore  the  intends 
of  all  nations  except  our  own.  Afterwards  I  shall  show  that 
the  policies  proposed  are  those  demanded  by  humanitarianism 
as  well  as  patriotism.  And  first  it  should  be  remarked  that  th^» 
present  policy  of  America  is  inconsistent  with  itself  as  a  re>uli 
of  the  dominance  of  capitalism.  On  the  theory  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Americans  should  be  protected  the  United  States  adopt- 
a  policy  of  protection,  protecting  from  foreign  competition  all 
products  produced  here  with  one  exception  —  labor.  It  i:^  to 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to  protect  all  products  except  labor 
—  hence  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  Thus 
results  the  inconsistent  policy  of  restricted  trade  in  commodities 
but  free  trade  in  labor.  The  product  of  labor  must  pay  an 
importation  tariff,  but  immigration  is  free  or  practically  so. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  object  that  protection  of  commodities 
incidentally  protects  the  labor  tliat  produces  tliem.  This  is  tnie. 
but  were  it  the  purpose  of  those  who  control  the  trade  policy  "f 
the  United  States  to  protect  labor  they  would  do  so  by  prottxt- 
ing  it  from  immigration.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  do  it  ani 
hence  it  is  not  done.  The  restriction  of  Chinese  immijrration 
is  a  sop  thrown  to  the  labor  element  which  only  serves  to  make 
the  inconsistency  of  the  present  policy  the  more  glaring.  Our 
country  is  to-day  as  coniph'tely  capitiilist-ridden  as  India  i? 
caste-ridden,  or  as  mediaeval  p]urope  was  priest-ridden. 

In  Clia])ter  (>  we  have  asserted  that  tlie  most  important  pM>- 
lenis  of  aiiv  count rv  are  those  of  race,  and  we  have  driven  tlu*rf 
tlie  reasons  for  so  asserting.  Hence  the  most  important  prob- 
lems before  the  American  people  to-day  are  the  negro  proliN-iiu 
and  the  immigration  problem,  l)oth  of  them  involving  the  futun? 
of  the  race.  Th(»  negro  problem  has  been  forced  upon  the  pn>^ 
ent  generation  in  America  by  the  ignorance  and  seltlshnoss  of 
their  ancestors.  Th(»  country  drifted  into  it.  and  consistentlv 
with  tlie  time  hcmored  theory  of  laissez  faire,  it  is  invitetl  bv 
enlightened  publicists  and  politicians  to  drift  out  of  it  again. 
It  is  easier  for  a  ship  to  drift  on  than  off  a  lee  shore,  though 
Inissrz  fnirc  navigators  may  claim  that  it  will  not  alwavs  be  so. 
P(»rhaps  they  are  right  —  at  any  rate  they  should  receive  the 
sup|)ort  of  their  doctrinal  brethren,  the  economists.     When  it 
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bocomos  as  oasy  to  drift  to  windward  as  it  is  to  drift  to  h^'ward, 
thon  we  shall  drift  nut  of  tin*  nc^ro  prolilcni,  l)ut  proUaldy  not 
lM»fon\  It  is  an  evil  that  will  not  **ciire  its<*lf."  I  shall  not 
attempt  thi'  discussion  of  the  ne^'ro  prohjeni  in  this  wnrk.  it 
n^uires  separate  treatment  and  should  tlie  (nrasion  arin*  I  njav 
rrturn  to  it.  It  may  1h^  rennirked,  liowever,  that  the  |M»lir\  of 
drift  whieh  permitted  the  immigration  of  the  ne^rro  is  practieally 
the  same  to-dav  as  it  alwavs  has  Imm'ii.  Whether  it  will  ''ive  n< 
other  rae<'  problems  is  a  (juestion  I  shall  not  discuss,  hut  if  it 
(hK»s  not  it  will  not  he  to  tin*  credit  of  the  nation's  fon>i;:ht. 
Men  are  taught  through  dear  bought  experience*,  but  appan*ntly 
d«*ar  !)ou<xht  e.\i)erience  cannot  teach  nations.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  pass  throu«;h  the  experience,  but  it  is  uor-** 
to  learn  nothing  from  it.  I>'t  us  examine  the  immi^xration 
prol)lem  as  a  problem  in  simph'  common  S4*ns4'  and  s*^  if  a 
definite  ])olicy  is  not  suggested  by  it. 

The  (juestion  of  immigration,  as  it  applies  to  the  TnittMl 
States,  nmy  most  c<inveniently  be  discuss^-d  in  two  parts.  (1) 
The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  (pudity  of  the  populaticm  of 
AnuTica.      ("2)  The  effect  of  immigration  u})on  its  cjuantity. 

And  first  as  to  (piality.  There  are  two  current  drlu^it^H 
which  must  be  removed  before  this  question  can  be  intrllipntly 
understoo<l.  The  first  is  that  a  race  can  l)e  imi)roved  by  «Miu<a- 
tion.  The  stn-ond  is  that  a  blend  of  s^'veral  rat-^^s  pnxlucrs  a 
race  superior  to  any  of  the  eleujents  of  the  blend.  It  has  alrea«ly 
bi»en  sliown  in  Chapter  ('»  that  as  acquired  characters  are  not 
inheritable  the  racial  characteristics  of  innuigrants  cannot  1h' 
changed  either  for  better  or  wors*-  by  education.  Hence  I  nt**^! 
not  furtlier  consider  tlie  first  tUdusion  at  this  point.  .\>  to  the 
S4*<'on<I  delusion  —  for  it  is  a  ilelusion  —  it  apparently  ari*^"* 
from  the  well-known  fjut  that  the  re|w»ated  bntdiuL'  t'^L'ethcr 
of  consanguin<H)us  individuals  fn'tpiently  —  thouLdi  u«»t  aiway- 
—  n*sults  in  deterioration,  usuallv  phvsiml  and  ^-onutiines  iii»  n- 
tal.  Opposed  to  this  <|ose-l»reedini:  or  in-bn«diiiL',  as  it  i-* 
ealb'd,  is  cross-bre<Mling,  which  results  from  the  matniL'  <»f  in<ii- 
viduals  far  n'lnovcd  from  con-^anijuiiuty.  Cm^— bnt«hng  '^f 
di-tinct  varieties  or  ra<t'<  '^\\r^  ri>c  to  monirnN  nr  h;. brid-i.  and 
among  bn^c'ders  periodic  (Tos^-brM'thnir  i>  oft«*n  eiiiplnv«Ml  t<»  pr«^ 
vent  l<K*al  dct«*rioration  frnm  iu-breidiuir.  Now  if  tin-  Ajn»Tii.in 
rai***  w«*re  in  any  «lanL''r  of  di't«rmrath»n  from  iu-brf*  .Imil:  the 
inimigmtion  of  «li^tmit  ra<e<  wmild  be  a  iztnu]  thiiiL'.  but  it  i** 
in    no   such    danirer.      l>«teri<»ratn»u    from    in-bniMlini:,   w|j«'ihiT 

among  animals  or  nn-n  i<  a  lo<.al  phenomenon  —  it  onlv  occursi 
32 
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in  small  commtinities  in  which  for  many  geneiations  little  or 
no  intermarriage  with  outside  communities  has  taken  place. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  such  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land where  everyone  is  a  cousin  to  everyone  else,  and  in  some 
of  them  there  are  signs  of  sporadic  deterioration.  Where  tbere 
is  no  circulation  of  tiie  population,  in-breeding  is  a  threateniof 
evil,  but  with  the  improved  facilities  of  communication  of  our 
day  stagnant  communities,  already  rare,  will  become  rarer,  tnd 
were  we  as  secure  from  other  sources  of  race  deterioration  ti 
we  are  from  this  one  we  should  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
If  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  require^ 
immigration  from  other  continents  to  save  it  from  the  ills  of 
in-breeding,  then  the  world  requires  immigration  from  other 
planets  to  save  it  from  the  same  ills. 

But  besides  being  a  means  of  preventing  deterioration  from 
in-breeding,  cross-breeding  is  utilized  by  breeders  to  improre 
races,  and  those  who  do  not  know  just  how  it  is  utilized  to  tint 
end  may  have  acquired  and  spread  the  prevailing  delusion  that 
to  blend  races  necessarily  improves  them.  Those  familiar  vitii 
the  facts,  of  course,  know  better.  What  cross-breeding  doe< 
accompliRh  is  an  increase  of  variability.  Now  the  more  Taria- 
ble  a  species  the  more  effectively  can  artificial  selection  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  it;  hence  crossing  is  employed  by  bnHMler* 
to  obtain  the  variations  from  which  to  select.  If  thev  obtain 
the  variations  and  then  fail  to  make  anv  selection  thev  ha^^ 
accomplished  nothing  whatever.  In  other  words,  cross-breed  in*: 
can  only  aid  in  the  improvement  of  a  race  when  it  is  c»ombin*^ 
with  selection  —  otherwise  it  is  useless.  Hence  the  blending: 
of  races  caused  by  immigration  may  produce  a  more  variable 
race,  but  it  affords  no  more  presumption  of  improvement  than 
of  deterioration,  because  the  only  real  instrument  of  race  im- 
provement —  selection  —  is  not  employed.  If,  as  many  quick 
judging  authors  of  our  day  assume,  cross-bred  or  mongrel  races 
are  the  best  —  then  half  breeds  should  always  he  superior  to 
either  of  the  races  from  which  tliey  spring.  If  this  be  so  ex- 
cellent results  should  be  obtained  from  crossing  Chinese,  X,^ 
groes  and  Malays  with  the  Caucasian  race,  though  observation 
cannot  be  said  to  confirm  such  a  claim. 

The  real  facts  about  the  cross-breeding  of  different  races,  fo 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  immigration  problem,  may  be  sum- 
marized thus:  If  two  races  of  men  or  other  organisms  — a 
superior  race  A  and  an  inferior  race  B  of  practically  equal 
numbers   are  blended  without  selection    the  resulting  race  will 
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probably,  thoupb   not   certainly,  bo  intormodiatp  botwoon  thorn 
in  charactoristics.     Tbat  a  raco  miporior  to  A  or  inferior  to  B 
miqhi  l)0  obtained  bv  tbis  moans  <annot  bo  donicMl,  sinoo  wo  aro 
i^orant  of  tbo  oaiisos  of  variation;  but  >o  far  as   I   am  auaro 
no  spocifio  oas<*  of  oitbor  kind  lias  boon  n»oonbMl.     Tbo  obanoos 
apiinst  it  in  any  ;;iYon  caso  aro  vory  ^^n^it.     Wbetbor  tbo  ra<-o 
nsultin^  from  tlio  oross  of  A  and  B  woubl,  as  a  ra<e,  U*  jnst 
balf  way  bftw^n-n  tbom,  would  dopond  upon  wbotbrr  tbo  two  par- 
ent races  wiTo  <Mpially  pro-potent.      I'nb'ss  we  ba\<'  information 
about   tbo  rolati\«'  pro-potence  of  tbo  races,  tbat    i*-,  tbfir  n-la- 
ti\e    powt-r    to    transmit    tbeir    cbara(trri>tir<,    tbe    a-i-^umption 
tbat  tbe  mon;:rel  race  will  1m*  balf  way  brtw<i*n  tbc  parent  rare^* 
will   Im»  more  probable  tban  any  otber  oipially  sprtitii-  a^-ump- 
tion,  but  tbat  it  will  be  su|M*rior  to  tbe  inferior  rati*  and  inferior 
to  tbe  "iuiMTior  race  we  nuiy  safely  a^«»ume.     Of  course,  if  tin* 
races  arc  un<'<pial  in  number  tbe  mon;.'n'l  ra(<*  will  tend  to  ap- 
proximate more  clo<<'ly   in  cbarai  teri>tiis  to  tbo  ra<i'  ubicb   is 
most  numeroii-^.     Tbe  otfoct  of  <ro>>iii^  two  raci»s  is  well   illus- 
trated in  tbe  broodin;;  of  mulattoes.     As  a  rao<',  mulatt«H's  aro 
intermediate  in  color  between   the  parent   races,  tbo  wbito  and 
tbe  black.     Tbe  more  wbito  bl<>od  tlieN   liave  in  tbem  tbe  winter 
tbey  aro.  tbo  more  black  bliKxl   tbo  bLu  ker  tbey  aro,  as  a   rule. 
It  woidd  bave  Im'ch  very  surprisinir  bad  the  cnwsintr  of  a  uliito 
and  a  black  race  produced  a  mouL'rel  rat  »•  b!a«  ker  tban  tbe  black 
nice  or  whiter  tban  the  white  <»ne.      Now  what   i^  true  of  color 
is,  in  <reneral,  true  of  all  other  <hara«tcri-tics  »»f  or^'ani^'UH.  ph\s- 
ical  and  mental  —  they  will   tend,  on  the  averair**.  to  U'  inter- 
mediate between  tho^c  of  the  |>arents.     Tlii>  i<  not  true  of  man 
alone,  but   ♦►f   all   ori:anisms,   and    is   tborou^rbly   n'coi:ni/ed   by 
biologists.     As    riTrard"^    any    *rivon    <harartcri-ti«'   or   airiireiratc 
of  eharactori>tics    in  respect  to  whith  t\>o  ra«  es  ditTer.  one  rare 
nnist  bo  the  >ujH'rior  of  the  other.  >in«e  otlwrwiM'  thev   would 
not  differ.      Now  tlu'  chan<e  of  trettinir  a   rate  sU[>4'rior  to  tlu* 
su|M'rior  race  fnun  crossini:  two  sU(  h  race<   is  th<*  same  a<  L'ettinj^ 
a  TWi'O  whiter  than  the  white  race  fp»m  cnx-jm:  the  uhitf  and 
black   races,   i.  o.,   it   i<  very  small   iiid«id.     The  prin«   {•!••  thu'« 
CA'pounded  a>i  hojdini:  true  of  a  cro^-  lutw-en  two  rate's  i-  e<jually 
applicable  to  cro--es  between   nmre  th:in  t\M>. 

Havin;:  di^po-.<«l  ii{  tlie  cnrnnt  «!<  hi-i'-n^  on  this  >ubj»'«t.  u.-^ 
may  a|»plv  \\u^  Mi^Mnic  law  to  the  solution  of  th»'  immiu'ration 
problem,  and  if  we  «  are  to  make  the  cnmp;iri^>n  we  ^ball  tiuil 
that  wo  liavo  appli«Ml  neither  more  nor  le>s  tban  the  simple  ru!.^ 
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of  common  sense  which  every  farmer  applies  to  the  breeding 
of  his  horses  or  corn  or  wheat. 

There  are  certain  qualities  desirable  in  the  American  race 
affectable  by  inheritance.  The  most  essential  are  healthy  intelli- 
gence, altruism  and  will.  They  are  qualities  which  ever}'  per- 
son would  wish  to  inherit  from  his  parents  and  transmit  to  hi- 
offspring.  Considering  these  qualities  in  the  aggregate  the 
American  race,  as  at  present  constituted,  possesses  them,  on  tlie 
average,  in  a  certain  definite  degree.  Now,  on  the  average,  tin* 
•mmigrants  at  present  coming  to  our  shores  in  such  numbor«5 
are,  as  regards  this  aggregate  of  qualities,  either  (1)  Superior 
to  the  American  race,  (2)  Just  equal  to  it,  or  (3)  Inferior  to 
it.     There  is  no  fourth  alternative. 

(1)  If  evidence  that  they  are  a  superior  race  is  adducible 
then,  on  tlie  score  of  quality,  there  can  be  no  criticism  of  immi- 
gration; indeed,  the  more  of  it  the  better,  and  the  sooner  the 
old  race  is  replaced  by  the  new,  as  is  at  present  occurring,  the 
more  fortunate  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  America  and  the 
world.  Such  evidence,  however,  has  never  been  adduced  an«i 
probably  is  not  adducible.  It  i.'^  generally  acknowledged  tlat 
the  American  race  is  one  of  unusual  capacity ;  that  so  far  ;i5 
intelliirenco  and  will  is  concorncd  at  least,  it  takes  hisrli  rar.k. 
and  if  this  be  true  the  chance  that  the  average  of  a  ranil'iTn 
immigration  is  its  superior  would  not  be  great.  Statistics  r-n 
this  vital  matter  are  entirely  wanting,  nor  would  those  rvlat- 
ing  to  the  pauperism  or  literacy  of  the  immigrant  class  (••.in- 
pared  with  the  natives  he  of  any  service  in  forminiz  a  }\\r.:- 
nient.  Ac(juired  characters  being  uninheritahle  the  chanct'  -f 
generating  a  superior  raci^  from  a  community  of  paupers  aivi 
illiterates  is  as  great  as  from  a  community  of  the  rirh  and  c«:u- 
eated.  The  characteristics  observable  in  any  man  or  airirrciiat^ 
of  men  are  due  to  inheritance  and  education  conil)ine<l,  aa-i 
those  due  to  education  must  first  be  eliminated  l)efore  we  mav 
judge  of  those  due  to  inheritance.  Hence  to  compan^  tiiv 
eongenital  or  permanent  qualifiers  of  two  races  we  should  com- 
pare representative  aggregate's  thereof  which  have  \u\^r\  <v/^ 
jeeted  to  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  education.  Statistii-^ 
of  crime,  literacy,  and  capacity  will  then  be  of  value,  but  n«^' 
otherwise;  just  as  in  comparing  two  kinds  of  seedn'orn  w- 
must  compare  tbcMu  when  sown  in  the  same  kind  of  s<nl  an: 
subjected  to  the  same  influence's  of  cultivation — otherwis*-  wr* 
shall  not  be  comparin.L^  the  jx^rmanently  transmissible  qualitit-r- 
of  the  s<H^d,  but  merely  these  qualities  as  temix)rarily  mo<lint''? 
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liy  rnltivation.  It  is  only  whon  ono  ran*  is  very  much  »up<Ti<)r 
to  anotlhT  that  a  niark<Ml  dism'fmncy  of  iMlucation  can- 
not <]is;:uisi'  the  fact.  In<livi<luals  ami  c<^iiiiiuinitics  of  un- 
usual su[)criority  arc  r(»co;rinzal»lc  umlcr  any  circunistanc*t»j*  if 
sul)jcct<ul  to  careful  in<jH»ction,  hut  sucli  insfxM'tion  c»f  cmr  pnv- 
cnt  class  of  inin)i<rrants  has  not  n'vcalcd  any  unuiistakahle 
si;:ns  (if  su|M'riority.  \\\*  may  then  rcpml  it  as  ipiitc  ciTtain 
tjjat  the  inimi|;rant  class  have  not»  hy  this  means,  In'en  shown 
to  he  the  sujMTiors  of  thos4»  at  pres^'iit  inhahitin;;  America. 

(vM  The  prohahility  that  the  two  races  are  exact  equals  in 
Very  HMuote  indiKMl.  It  wouhl  U*  practically  imp<>ssihle  that 
any  two  races  whatever  shouM  h«'  identical  with  n*pird  to  any 
cpialities  whatever.  Hence  this  alternative  mi»<|  not  he  dis- 
cuss4m1. 

(.'J)  The  prohahility  that  our  immigrants  are.  on  the  average, 
th«'  inferiors  of  the  pe<)|)h»  at  prest^nt  inhahitin;:  .\merica  is 
considerahle,  and  were  it  necess^iry.  evidence  tending  t«»  estal>- 
lish  such  a  presumption  miglit  he  pres4'nti*d.  It  is  not  nti-os- 
sary,  however  —  henct*  we  n<i'd  not  stop  tt)  discuss  it.  Fail- 
ure to  ad<luce  reasons  fc»r  helievini:  the  incoming  ran*s  sufHTior 
to  our  own  is  surticient  to  answ<'r  the  <jUt'>tion  whos^*  answ«'r  wo 
si'^'k.  Jiimple  common  senst*  is  all  that  is  rnpiired.  \Vh«*n  n 
prud«'nt  farmer  has  a  good  and  w«*ll  pn»ved  variety  of  cattle, 
ill'  will  not  jM»rmit  them  to  hnsMl  promiMiiou^'ly  witl»  any  that 
mav  come  along.  The  |M>ssihilit\  that  hi>  hrftd  minhi  not  Ik? 
drti'riorated  hy  such  a  hh'ml  would  not  he  sutlicient  f«»r  him  — 
he  would  want  a  prohahilitv,  an<l  a  verv  >tn»ni:  one.  airain^t  tlt^ 
trrioration  hi-fore  he  risk«Ml  the  permanent  (|ualitie>  nf  a  hree«l 
alri'jidy  well  ahove  the  average.  Now  the  qualities  of  rnen  are 
surely  as  important  a**  tho>«'  nf  cattle,  anil  th«'  prudence  which 
everv  farmer  exerciser  with  re>pe(t  to  h\<  henN  -lnudd  at  lejist 
Iw  iMjtialled  when  the  qualities  of  a  huin.in  hned  are  iit  iju«hu. 
tion.  N  this  a^^king  t<M>  nnich  of  thi-  inti  llii:eMi  ••  and  patri- 
otism of  our  law-givers?  As  Hohert  Hunt*  r  >.i\'»  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration: 

**  It  is  n  qiM'stion  of  hahies  and  hirth-rat»-.  and  whatever  clo- 
rision  is  made  reirardimr  iinnntrratjon,  it  i*  |MTf«»ref  a  t|«*<*ision 
comTminjr  the  kind  "f  ehildn-n  that  •»l)nll  U-  Uirn.  Tht»  ilivision 
for  Congress  to  make  <*i»i»^rinii^ly  mid  d»liUT:itely  i<  dimply 
whether  i»r  n<»t  it  i»*  U-tter  f«»r  fhi*  w«»rld  that  the  ehildn^n  t>f  natire 
imn'nts  slnniM  U>  Uifti  in^trad  <if  the  e)iildn*n  **(  fonM^n  parentn. 
Tho  mnkinp  of  the  d<-ei*<iiin  eaniiot  Im»  avoided.  It  is  made  now, 
although  uDcuns<.*iuu.Hly,  and  it  it»  a  iiei*ision  aipiinst  the  children 
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of  native  parents.  .  .  .  This  is  the  race-suicide,  the  annihila- 
tion of  our  native  stock,  which  unlimited  immi^ation  forces 
upon  us,  none  the  less  powerfully  because  it  is  ^adually  and 
stealthily  done.  The  native  stock  of  America,  possessed  of  rare 
advantages,  freed  by  its  own  efforts  from  oppression  and  the  mis- 
eries of  oppression,  might  have  peopled  the  United  States  with 
the  seventy  millions  which  now  inhabit  it.  It  has  not  done  ?<» 
for  the  reason  that  ^  we  cannot  welcome  an  indefinite  number  of 
immigrants  to  our  shores  without  forbidding  the  existence  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  children  of  native  parents  who  might  have 
been    born.' "  ^ 

The  problera  of  the  statesman,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tli^^ 
establishment  of  an  efficient  race,  is,  indeed,  practically  that  «^f 
the  farmer  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  tlv 
selection  of  seed;  but  it  is  only  in  new  countries  like  America 
and  Australia  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  leave  him 
much  choice.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, for  instance,  to  determine,  in  large  measure,  the  character 
of  the  population  whicli  shall  people  the  area  of  North  America, 
and  by  becoming  the  ancestors  of  its  future  inliabitants,  irnn-*- 
cably  (Ictormine  tlie  future  character  of  the  Aniorican  rao-. 
Altliough  a  factor  totally  ignored  by  political  economists  a> 
deserving  no  attention  from  those  who  control  the  policv  "f 
nations,  tlie  factor  of  race  is  the  most  vital  with  whi(*h  a  na- 
tion has  to  (leal  —  it  is  the  factor  which  must  finally  deterinin 
its  destiny,  for  with  an  inferior  population,  an  inetHti^Ti: 
breed,  no  nation  can  do  otlu.Twise  than  decav ;  an<l  if  its  tlcrav 
involves  th(^  extinction  of  tlu^  race  the  sooner  it  decays  tl.»- 
better.  Acquired  characters  not  being  inheritable  the  iliara«- 
teristics  of  the  race  which  lirst  oecuj)ies  America  will  —  unN— 
their  fecundity  heconies  inij)aired  —  remain  the  characttTisti* - 
of  the  American  race  forever.  It  is  this  which  makes  th*'  mat- 
ter so  vital.  Kducational  ])olicies,  financial  policies,  trade  <  r 
tarilf  policies,  if  found  wanting,  may  he  altered;  the  ills  wh.ir':, 
mistakes  in  judgment  on  such  issues  involve  may  be  remedi**' 
by  a  ('hang(*  in  policy;  the  evil  is  a  tenij)orary  one  onlv;  but  :i 
is  totally  ditl'crcnt  with  the  j^olicy  of  immigration,  for  ii  is  hv 
the  I'ontrol  of  iinmiirration  and  hv  its  intelli«rent  restriction  that 
the  chara(t<r  of  the  American  race  is  to  be  determined,  so  far 
as  it  is  (h'lcrniinahh'  at  this  stagt'  in  our  history;  and  anv  mi>- 
take  in  that  policv  now,  can  never  he  remedied  bv  a  chan*^-  '»f 
policv  in  the  futur(\     Whatever  ills  are  involved  are  irremedi- 

1  "  Poverty,"  pp.   313,  314. 
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ahli*  ills — tlu'V  an'  !i>  |MTriian(*nt  as  tin*  rac<»  its4'lf.  The  pn»8- 
riit  p'nrrati<»ii  liolils  in  it>  liaiids  tin*  fatr  of  pnst«'rity,  and  hv 
tlu'  |M»li<v  it  atl<»|)ls  tin*  happiiH'ss  of  jMisterity  will  Im*.  in  ^'n»at 
nu'asun*.  (l(*tt'rniirHMl.  Nc\(t  iM-fon*  in  the  liistorv  of  tin*  worhi 
has  tlir  opportunity  iMi-n  olTrrrd  any  ^tat^  to  drlilxTattdy  con- 
st nut  a  ra(M>,  and  as  all  tin'  pr(*s4'nt  unoccnpitMl  land  an^as  an» 
rapidly  hcin^  populat4-d  it  is  prohaldr  that  tin*  op|M)rtunity 
will  lU'wr  hv  otfrnMl  a^ain.  TIm*  knowh'<lp«  of  wiiat  means  to 
adopt  to  attain  the  rnd,  and  tiir  power  to  ad<»pt  thos4*  in(*ans  are 
lioth  availahle  at  tin-  pn'S«'nt  tinu*,  ant!  they  never  In^fore  have 
lH*en  availahh*.  'rh«ui;:h  in  tin*  past  tlu'  |H)wer  may  liav«»  h«rn 
availahle,  the  knowle<l;:e  was  not.  That  lias  only  Ini-n  acHpiireil 
hv  ndativelv  nu-ent  advance's  in  tiu»  studv  of  hereditv.  N.or 
an*  the  means  to  he  employed  such  as  would  he  n*pu>;nant  to 
the  s«'ntiment  and  customs  of  the  communitv.  The  sidf-inter- 
est  (»f  a  relati\ely  few  persimti  is  oppos4M]  to  tluMr  adoption. 
'I'he  responsihility  is  not  a  li^rht  one,  nor  can  it  he  dis4*luirp*<I 
hy  i^norin*;  the  eviilence  wc  have  adduc<'d  or  the  presumptionti 
estahlished   therehy. 

Having  thus  considen'd  the  prohahh*  efTtvt  of  immi>rration 
u(>on  the  (piality  of  the  .\merican  |N)pulation,  let  us  turn  to  the 
efT«rt  upon  its  <|uantity.  We  have  shown  that  if  then»  is  one 
tiiin;;  which  nations  need  not  fear  it  is  a  paucity  of  popula- 
tion. Without  anv  outside  aid,  nature  will  rapiillv  rem<*dv  anv 
M-arcity  of  population,  if  it  mi'ds  n-metlyin^.  Tlie  I^iw  of 
Malthus  reijuiri's  no  aid  to  stimulate  its  ofHTation.  for  prac- 
tical! v  everv  rominunitv  is  increa^iu):  in  numlMTs  in  a  ireo- 
metrical  pro;:n — ion  toward  natural  eipiilihrium.  Tlie  liitli- 
culty  i<",  not  how  to  increase  the  population,  hut  liow  to  k<*fp 
it  from  int  reasinir.  and  it  is  an  ominiMi**  iuh'.  .\ilam  Smitli 
and  his  fo]|o\vrr*>  looketl  forward  \sith  ilreail  to  the  roiiijition 
of  siH'iety  at  the  period  when  it  ••hoidd  havi-  attained  the  -o- 
i-alhMJ  "stationary  >tate  **  tin-  >tat«-  of  natural  c<|uilihrium : 
hut  thev  lowld  otTer  no  reifirdx  and  no  h'»p«':  •»inr«-  the  rauM* 
which  jM-rpctuallx  iinjuU  >oriety  toward  that  >tatf  with  e\er 
increa^'injr  a<cihTiition.  wa<  dceinrtl  hv  them  an  uiialt«Tahli'  law 
of  nature.  As  Mlnadx  pointed  nut.  that  lau'***  i^  '  finff  titt^rft, 
re«iultin^  in  intlu-^trial  rhao<.  nn«'«|ual  di^tnhulion  of  wt-altli. 
and  the  eon-^'<|Ui  nt  ••\«T-pr'»pai:Mtii»n  nf  th**  pnon-r  i  la^M*- ;  and 
it  is  no  more  unaltt-rahh*  tlian  th«'  law  of  nature  whhh  dci  r»ts 
that  animaN  "hall  not  w»'ar  rli»th«'<.  ("h»the^  are  now  worn  hy 
men  in  delian«i*  of  that  **  law  *'  and  the  law  »)f  conipi-tition  can 
1;^  an  ttuceessfully  detled.     N(»w    immi^nitiim  simply  stimulat^^ 
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the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Malthus.  The  immigrants  coming  to 
us  are  poor  and  ignorant  and  hence  are  very  fast  breeding,  as 
are  all  peoples  in  that  condition.  They  crowd  the  cities,  swamp 
the  labor  market,  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  render  hope- 
less the  task  of  increasing  the  rate  of  consumption  |>er  capita. 
To  attempt  taking  the  pressure  of  poverty  off  the  population  of 
America  while  leaving  the  channels  of  immigration  open  would 
simply  cause  an  increased  flow  of  population  from  foreign  land'^ 
where  such  pressure  is  higher;  for  the  law  of  equilibrium  of 
populations  in  communication  is  similar  to  the  law  of  equilib- 
rium of  liquids  in  communication;  populations  like  liquids  seek 
a  common  level  —  the  lowest  they  can  find.  Poverty  is  cer- 
tainly incurable  with  unrestricted  immigration,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  policy  in  America  simply  means  that 
within  a  century  or  two  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  India 
and  China  —  the  simplest  calculation  proves  it.     (See  p.  403.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  international  exchange 
of  commodities  —  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade  —  a 
matter  slight  in  consequence  compared  with  that  of  immigration, 
but  essential  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  just  how  pantmracv 
would  operate  if  adopted  as  a  national  policy  by  the  United 
Stiites. 

It  is  certain  that  with  free  trade  in  commodities  it  could  not 
be  made  to  operate  any  more  successfully  than  with  frc^e  tra<]^ 
in  men.  With  eoniniodities  freelv  admitted  into  the  Unitt*il 
States  from  countries  where  pantoeracy  was  not  practised  it  i> 
doubtful  if  any  great  sueec^ss  in  the  extension  of  that  benefuvnt 
system  would  he  possible.  Perhai)s  this  assertion  may  be  deigned 
a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  pantocratic  system.  The  doij- 
matie  eeononiist  will  he  tempted  to  say:  "If  pantoeracy  cann'»t 
hold  its  own  with  the  present  system  in  full  and  free  competi- 
tion then  it  is  the  inferior  of  the  present  system,  and  is  un- 
worthy of  adoption.''  This  is  the  typical  attitude  of  those  af- 
tiieted  with  production-madness.  It  is  a  fact  that,  und(T  tlie 
conditions  named,  pantoeracy  probably  could  not  hold  its  own 
with  capitalism  in  keej)ing  down  the  money  cost  of  eommoditic'^ 
—  thouirh  it  would  more  than  hold  its  own  in  keeping  down  thtMf 
lahor  cost.  To  niak(^  perfectly  clear,  even  to  a  professional 
economist,  the  mode  hy  which  free  trade  woidd  interfere  with 
a  pantocratic  system,  or  any  other  system  designed  to  increase 
the  economy  of  consumption,  1  shall  discuss  a  speeiiic  ease. 

Suppose  the  j)antocratic  systcMU  had  Ixh'U  applied  to  the  pn>- 
duction  of  a  given  commodity  in  the  United  States  for  a  nund>er 
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of  years,  ami  by  tlio  automatic  operation  of  that  pystem  the 
liours  of  hihor  of  the  operatives  en^jagecl  in  producing  it  had 
lMi*n  re(hiced  to  four  a  day,  the  price  having  falh»n  in  proportion. 
Ia'I  us  assume  the  average  wage  of  the  operatives  to  he  $*J1.0() 
a  wiM'k.  .\ssuming  free  tra<h*  in  tliat  community  the  question 
is  —  c<»uld  an  enter{)rising  capitalist  hn-ated  U*t  us  say  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  China,  pnxluce  said  commodity  at  a  h)wer  money 
cost  tlian  the  Ami-rican  factories,  and  thus  succtssfully  coinjwti* 
with  them.  It  is,  of  cours<',  true  tliat  the  national  system  of 
promoting  invention  under  pantcnracy  would  result  in  a  much 
mon»  perfect  system  of  lahor-saving  machinery  than  any  capi- 
talist, hy  his  unaided  elTorts,  couhl  develop.  But  to  an  enter- 
prising capitalist  this  would  prove  no  obstacle.  He  would  simply 
k«*ep  himself  informetl  conc<Tning  the  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  pnxluction  employed  here.  In  his  plants  in  Euro|K»  he 
wouhl  duplicate  said  machinery  and  methods,  and  then  employ 
men  at  an  average  wage  let  us  siiy  of  $r^.(H)  a  wtH'k.  who  would 
work  twi'lve  hours  a  day  inst<'a<l  of  four:  that  is,  he  would  pay 
ir>j|  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor  instea<l  of  $1.(M)  as  hen*,  just 
one-sixth  as  much.  FVee  com|)etition.  of  ciiurse.  would  p«*rmit 
him  to  get  this  cheap  labor  without  ditViculty.  To  make  thret* 
nien  working  four  hours  |K»r  day  do  work  which  one  man  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  might  do,  is,  to  he  sun-,  utterly  rejuign.mt  to 
the  dogmatic  (H'onomist :  he  deems  it  an  uiuM-onomic  |>ro<t'rding. 
He  thinks  in  this  way  because*  ho  has  |)nMlu«tion-madn»-ss.  To 
the  utilitarian  it  appears  <|uite  economii*.  providttl  machinery 
lias  lM»<'n  so  develojH'd  that  an  avtTage  of  four  hours  of  lalior  a 
dav  maintains  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  rate  of  consump- 
tion per  capita.  Any  other  policy  wouhl  but  lead  to  overpro- 
duction, and  would  be  uneconomic  hi>wi'V«'r  considered.  Imhium' 
the  object  of  utility  is  not  the  e(N)nonnc  prodmtion  of  wealth, 
but  the  economic  production  of  ha|)pin«'ss.  Production  i<  for 
purpos4*s  of  consumption,  not  consumption  for  purpo<«'s  of 
pn>duction.  It  is  uneconomic  to  wa>te  the  time  nf  a  happiness- 
pro<lucing  mechanism  in  th<'  producti<»n  of  anythinL'  but  hap- 
piness so  long  as  it  is  [K>ssible  to  d(»vote  \\<  time  to  the  maTiu- 
facture  of  that  cf>mmodity  —  for  bappine*»s  may  b«»  ion^iden^l 
as  a  sort  of  commodity  of  commoditii's.  Ont*  miinite  unn*N-es- 
*iarily  employed  in  the  production  of  anything  el.s«»  is  ju-t  on«» 
minute  waited. 

Now  it  is  altop^ther  probabh*  that  tlio  well  paid,  ambitious, 
and  happy  laborers  of  America  could  do  more  work  in  an  hour 
than  Die  ill  paid  and  exhausted  laborers  of  Euro|>e  couhl  do  in 
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the  same  time,  but  they  could  not  do  six  times  as  much,  and 
hence  they  could  not  compete  with  said  ill  paid  laborers.  We 
often  hear  it  said  that  well  paid  labor  need  not  fear  the  com- 
petition of  labor  that  is  ill  paid,  because  well  paid  labor  is,  in 
the  end,  the  cheapest.  It  i^  cheapest  in  misery  —  but  not  in 
money,  and  success  in  competition  depends  on  low  money  co>t 
—  not  low  labor  cost.  Hence  under  a  competitive  system,  poorly 
paid  labor  is  generally  the  cheapest.  Were  it  not  so,  capitali.*i> 
would  refuse  to  pay  low  wages,  and  he  who  charged  most  for 
his  services  would  in  every  case  be  employed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  to  be  dis<'oven'(l 
by  much  searching.  Even  in  those  exceptional  industries  where 
the  skill  of  the  workman  is  such  a  critical  factor  that  highly 
paid  labor  can  more  than  hold  its  own  with  cheap  labor,  little 
is  gained  by  the  community  at  large,  since  under  conditions  '^f 
free  competition  attempts,  to  compete  by  parties  employing: 
cheap  labor  are  continually  made,  and  though  in  the  end  they 
may  be  unsuccessful  they  involve  the  perpetuation  of  those  un- 
happy conditions  of  industry  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
society  to  avoid. 

In  short  the  notion  with  which  free  traders  in  this  country 
attempt  to  deceive  thenisolvos  and  other?  viz.:  that  the  um»  of 
improved  machinery  in  AiiK^ica  would  prevent  d(»terioralion  in 
the  standard  of  living  here,  is  a  delusion.  It  would  do  >o  only 
so  long  as  capitalists,  Anierienn  or  foreign,  were  so  stupid  as  d"*! 
to  ])erceive  that  the  use  of  the  same  machinery  in  Europe,  wherr 
cheap  labor  is  avnilahle,  would  yield  a  greater  margin  of  pp'^nt 
than  here  wliere  it  is  not.  Well  paid  lalK)r  and  improved  ma- 
chinery may  eomj)ete  with  ill  paid  labor  and  antiquated  marlr.n- 
ery,  but  where  cheap  labor  is  supiTimposed  upon  inipr«»\»': 
maehinerv,  the  competition  of  well  paid  labor  becomes  impo--:- 
hle. 

Now  by  the  su]>erimposition  of  labor  at  one-sixth  the  cost  of 
that  required  in  America  upon  the  sami*  nuichinerv  there  i-ni- 
ployed     the   fonMgn    coin])etitor   with    pant<KTacy,    althougli   ii'" 
might  not  he  succc^ssful  in  lowering  his  wage-fund  to  om'-sixt*: 
that  recjuired  in  America,  could  probably  lower  it  to  oneMjuart-r 
of  that  amount.     This  would  enahh^  him  to  unders^'ll  the  .Xnirr:- 
can  factories,  and  how  (Y)uhl  tho>(^  factories  mtvt  such  c<mq»*'ti- 
tion  except  by  discharging  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  emph»v«v>. 
cutting  the  wag(^s  of  tlu^  reniain<lcr  in  half,  and  exten<iinir  tin- 
hours  of  labor  from  four  to  twelve:  in  other  words,  they  wou!-' 
have  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  their  competitors  and  lose  a!! 
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thi'v  had  piined  in  (*oonomy  of  consumption.  It  nii^'lit  be  tliat 
tlio  cost  of  fn^ightapp  would  save  thcin  from  coming?  quite  to 
the  level  of  their  forei^i  com j><»ti tors,  or  it  mi^ht  not,  for  the 
cost  of  frei^hta^e  on  the  raw  material  miplit  he  such  as  to  favor 
8ai<l  competitors  as  mucli  as  that  on  the  finished  pro<Iuct  oppos<»d 
them.  'Hie  absence  of  profit  would  also  be  in  favor  of  the 
American  producer,  but  the  margin  would  be  small  at  bt^st  and 
continually  dwindling.  To  meet  foreign  com|M'tition  the  gen- 
oral  lowering  of  wages,  if  such  were  n»quired,  would  1m»  of  no  con- 
8«*<]uence.  since  a  g(»neral  fall  or  rise  of  nominal  wages  <lo«^  not 
aflre<'t  real  wages;  but  the  discharge  of  men  into  the  non-pro- 
ducing and  non-consuming  class,  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  would  destroy  the  very  economy  of  consumption 
which  it  is  the  objcn-t  of  pantocracy  to  promote,  and  the  whole 
system  wouM  be  thrown  into  the  chaos  ins*'parable  from  com- 
petition;  for  fn^e  trade  is  but  fn»e  competition  betwef»n  nation*^ 
—  it  is  as  destructive  of  the  <»nd  of  utility  as  that  bi'twt»«*n  in- 
dividuals—  and  the  policy  of  protection  is  an  interft»n'nc«'  with 
it  distinctly  soi'ialistic.  It  is  a  definite  n*cognition  of  the 
tK»nericence  of  suf)press(^l  com[>etition,  and  is  a  st«'p  in  the  right 
dinn-tion.  a  means  of  maintaining  the  (»conomy  of  consumption 
in  countries  where  it  is  not  a  minimum.  Countries  like  China, 
where  labor  is  the  cheapest  on  earth,  requin'  no  |)n)te(tion.  but 
free  trade  as  a  policy  of  the  Tnited  States  wouM  b«»  calamitous 
even  under  our  pr(»s<»nt  system,  and  under  pantocracy  it  wouM 
hf»  impossible.  The  whoh*  inisundtTstanding  about  fnn*  tra<le 
aris4»s  from  mistaking  wealth  for  happimss,  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  monnj  cost  instead  of  in  terms  of  Inhnr  rost.  Thus 
arises  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  cheapening  of  pr»>duct<  i< 
iHpiallv  useful  to  a  community  wjictlicr  it  arises  from  exploita- 
ti<»n  of  the  sentient  fa<tor  of  production  with  an  inrnnsr  of 
labor  cost,  or  of  the  nf^ti-senfirnf  fa<'tor  of  production  witli  a 
tferrease  then^of.  To  ?eek  tin*  ch^vation  of  the  standard  of  liviui: 
bv  the  first  method  —  to  chcajX'n  prodnt  t<  bv  ihcapcniiiL'  labor, 
is  to  emulate  the  dextrous  feat  of  Baron  Mnihhaii-cn  who  i»nll«d 
hims<df  out  of  a  bog  by  h'\<  boot-'^traps  —  and  the  in-jiiijou'i 
ec*oni>mists  who,  bv  ii:noring  the  distinction  l»et\v««'n  the  sentient 
and  non-s«»ntient  factors  of  prodnctioti,  sanction  thi»  ino.le  of 
rescuinir  sfx-iety  fn^n  tlie  induct ri.il  slou^'h  in  u'n<  h  it  i«i  ?nir«*d. 
are  entitled  to  th<'  <anje  meed  of  admiration  whidi  i<  .hie  the  not 
less  injrenious  Miinchaus<'n.  Uoth  inii<t  hv  conunended  for  th«'ir 
dexterity  —  of  wit. 

From   the  foregoing  c<^)n>i«leration  of  the  (piestions  of  immi- 
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gration  and  protection  the  immediate  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  plain.  Immigration  should  not  only  be  restricted  —  it  should 
be  prohibited.  All  immigrants  of  the  laboring  class  who  tend 
to  swamp  the  labor  market  should  be  kept  out  as  completely  a* 
the  Chinese  are  now.  An  exclusion  law  operating  for  say  ten 
years,  and  renewable  at  the  end  of  that  period,  should  be  passed, 
and  rigidly  enforced.  If  any  great  harm  were  coming  to  the 
country  from  this  policy  it  would  be  evident  within  ten  year!^. 
but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  delay  in  the  development 
and  dissipation  of  nature's  resources  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit, 
in  a  country  whose  economy  of  consumption  is  as  wretched  a* 
that  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the  hurry  about  developinf? 
the  resources  of  the  country?  They  have  existed  here  for  a 
long  time  and  they  are  not  going  to  vanish  spontaneously.  The 
forests  wull  not  fly  aw^ay  —  the  ore  deposits  are  not  going  to  sink 
into  the  inaccessible  bowels  of  the  earth  —  the  elements  of  the 
soil's  fertility  will  not  evaporate.  Why  not  let  them  alone  until 
they  become  assets  of  utility?  They  constitute  potentialities  of 
great  happiness  —  why  not  wait  until  those  potentialities  can  be 
realized?  Why  should  we  hasten  to  develop  thein  now  wh«'n 
only  their  potentialities  of  unhappiness  can  he  realized?  B> 
postponing  their  development  a  few  years  until  the  economy  of 
consumption  in  this  country  is  improved  we  can  reap  from  tlu-v 
resources  a  vast  harvest  of  happiness.  Why  not  husband  tlh^ra 
till  then?  Prohibition  of  immigration  may  lead  to  th<»  hii-- 
handry  of  these  resources,  hut  this  is  just  what  is  wanted.  Tb- 
object  of  utility  is  not  merely  to  build  towns  —  it  is  to  buiM 
hnpjnf  towns.  It  is  not  sullicient  to  make  the  country  supp<^rt 
a  population  —  it  must  he  a  happij  population,  and  any  rate  of 
happiness  production  less  than  tliat  involving  maximum  oi!}- 
ciency  is  uneconomic. 

Thus  rendered  consistent  by  the  protection  of  labor,  the  ^n- 
eral  policy  of  ])rotcction  should  l)e  continued,  and  as  so<^n  a> 
the  nation  hcpm  the  manufacture  of  any  commodity  un«i»T  a 
public  monopoly  the  importation  of  that  commoility  shouhi  >• 
th(^nceforth  prohibited  altoirt^tlier.  Thus  interfen^nec  with  tie 
progress  of  the  nation  through  the  imjwrtation  of  cx>ninn>ililit> 
or  of  men  would  be  ])revente(l. 

With  such  policies  adopted,  or  definitely  in  view,  the  rniT»i 
States  could  enter  upon  experinu^ntation  with  a  ])antorrU'i' 
system  upon  a  small  though  conclusive  scale;  but  a  small  s*a''' 
of  experiment  would  mean  a  large  scale  of  production  —  for  a 
small  scale  of  production  would  not  lead  to  conclusive  results 
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McMlom  industry  requiros  production  on  a  lar^p  soalo  —  and  it 
derives  its  liij^li  economy  tlicrcfroni,  for  only  on  a  lar^^c  stale 
can  tl)e  division  of  labor  and  the  extiMidcd  us4'  of  niacliinerv  be 
intrcHJuced  to  advantap*.  The  pantocratic  syst«'in  could  Ix*  aj)- 
plied  most  easily  an<l  simply  to  commcxiity  producing  industrie.-* 
—  henc<'  to  these  it  should  be  first  apjjjicd.  A  few  typical,  ex- 
tensively consumcil,  comiiKHlities  should  Im'  s<lccte<l,  and  e\|M'ri- 
m»»nt  at  first  confined  to  thes«*.  St«H'I-nuikin;:.  meat-pa«'kin>r, 
coal-mining,  cotton-^^rowin^,  and  |M'rhaps  jumbrrin;:.  would  be 
convenii'Ut  and  typical  classes  of  industry  to  -.tart  with.  Public 
monopoly  would  not  be  necessary  at  first,  thou;:h  iMrhaii-  in  the 
cas<»  of  coal  mining  it  mi^ht  Im»  desirable  e\cn  at  tir-^t.  Th*» 
prompt<»st  mode  of  procedure  woidd  be  to  takf  one  or  mop*  lar^^e 
plants  of  th(»  first  two  named  industries  by  ri^dit  of  eminent  d«>- 
niain,  paying  for  them  as  for  any  condf-mncd  prop«Tty.  Through 
the  exercise  of  the  same  ri^rht,  suitable  tnicts  <)f  coal-miniii;:  and 
<otton-raisin;:  land  should  be  actpiired.  The  trait*^  for  lumber- 
ing have  already  biH»n  accpiin'd  —  they  an*  th<»  forr-t  h^-mtvis. 
and  by  tlie  extension  of  tht*  siime  principle,  tracts  f«»r  other 
public  purpos<»s  could,  and  shoidd.  In*  n*srrv«M|.  llaNini:  ac<pnn'<i 
the  appropriate  propertii»s  the  ^roverniuenl  should  as^i^ni  them 
to  th<»  numajjement  of  a  definite  department  of  irovernment, 
ralh^l,  let  us  say,  the  Prjuirttut  tti  of  Imlitstnj.  either  created  for 
the  purpose',  or  oriianized  as  a  bureau  of  >ome  tlepartnient  aln'a<ly 
in  e\isti»nce.  Ilavin;:  conducted  such  statistical  inquiries  as  are 
nNpiin»d  to  establish  th<*  various  items  of  exjx'n'-e,  the  initial 
pnxiucin^  times  of  the  various  commoditii'^,  etc.,  the  depart- 
nu»nt  of  industry  should  draw  u|>  definite  jdans  of  pnn-edure, 
fix  the  s<'ale  of  waL'«'s  an«l  of  eonditioual  comjieii^ation,  mid 
enter  up<m  the  several  industrial  operation^  <|MHiti«d  -  nr  oiImt^ 
equally  nppropriat**  —  on  a  lar«:e  seale;  the  difinite  obj»t  t  iMinir 
the  n^ducini:  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  fall  of  priee>  by  the 
intro«luction  of  improved  machinery,  so<  ial  and  material,  and 
the  practice  (»f  all  economies  of  production  other  than  tla*  oj>- 
pression  of  the  sentient  factor. 

As  thes4»  exfH'rimeiital  ap|>li<ation<  of  panto<raey  uould  not 
Finuilate  th<»  consistent  and  fully  ltowu  sy-t»'m  »'\a4  tlv  lertain 
allowance*;  would  have  to  be  made,  and  itrtam  exjM.ii.nts 
nihipte<l,  whieh  would  In*  unnecessary  at  a  latt-r  -^taLM*.  Thu*;  the 
industrial  i-ot-thcient  should  be  arl>itrarilv  ti\«M|  at  a  b-w  Nalue, 
the  bulk  of  the  beiH'fit  of  curtailment  i^i  t''e  proi|u»  iuL'  trne  ac- 
cruing din'ctiv  to  the  produrer.  The  PM-^Mii^  for  tbi*  are  ob- 
vious.     (I)   Such  a  policy  would  more  raj'ii!|\  aboli<}i  the  army 
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of  unemployed.  (2)  Were  all  industries  conducted  under  s 
pantocratic  system,  then  the  fall  in  price  of  commodities  inci- 
dent thereto  would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  most,  or  all,  com- 
modities. Hence  if  the  industrial  coefficient  were  the  same  in 
all  industries,  a  large  value  thereof  would  be  tolerable,  since  each 
producer  would  gain  by  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  wages  what  he  failed  to  gain  in  the  decrease  of  his  hour? 
of  labor.  But  where  only  a  few  industries  are  practising  panto- 
cracy  no  such  compensation  to  the  producer  is  to  be  obtaino«l. 
Hence  the  industrial  coefficient  should  be  low,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  benefit  of  the  system  go  to  the  producer.  This  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
which  the  experiment  is  designed  to  yield,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
by  such  change  in  the  industrial  coefficient  as  the  eommunitr 
might  subsequently  deem  best  the  benefit  of  all  economies  of 
production  wuld  be  distributed  between  producer  and  consuiner 
in  anv  desirable  ratio. 

Another  difference  between  such  a  local  and  a  general  system 
of  pantocracy  would  be  the  absence  of  any  adequate  substitute 
for  the  departnu^nt  of  output  regulation.  This  wouhl  he  serious, 
and  involve  tlie  loss  of  some  of  tlie  main  benefits  of  the  sYst^m. 
Ilenee  to  test  this  part  of  the  system  it  would  be  desirai)!*^  t-^ 
esiahlisli  at  least  one  public  monopoly  —  say  the  coal  mine-  — 
or  perhaps  the  anthracite  mines  alone.  With  such  an  exp  ri- 
nient  almost  every  feature  of  the  system  eould  be  thorouiil.lv 
tested,  and  the  conditions  of  general  pantocracy  simulated  quite 
closely. 

In  those  experinn^nts  involving  compt^tition  with  private  con> 
petitors,  however,  many  features  besides  that  of  conditional 
compensation  could  l)e  tested  sulliciently  for  guidance  in  their 
ultimate^  conversion  into  public  monopolies.  Thus  the  ordinarv 
channels  of  (listril)ution  could  b(»  use(l,  and  each  industrv  ooul'i 
have  its  own  labor  exchange  —  organized  preferably  under  the 
national  civil  service^  bureau.  lnsi)ection  of  products  would  a!--'> 
he  easy.  Ivxperimeiital  laboratories,  stinmlated  by  condition.!! 
compc^nsation.  slionld,  without  fail,  he  organized  in  evcrv  experi- 
mental in<lii-try.  Should  it  care  to  proh^-t  itself  by  patents  it  i-^ 
|)rohahle  that  thus  e(|uipped,  the  government  would  scxm  outstrip 
all  its  comj)etil(>rs  in  lowering  the  price  of  commo<lities,  ev^n 
witli  the  advantai^r^  in  this  respect  which  said  competitors  w<»iil  i 
have  in  thr-ir  lihcrtv  to  oj)press  at  will  the  sentient  factor  of  pr>- 
(hution:  since  pantocracy  would  have  in  its  favor  compensiitin;: 
advantages  nion?  than  equivalent  thereto,  such  as  frei^dom  from 
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labor  trouhlos,  enthusiasm,  and  zoal  on  iho  part  of  lal>orors  and 
directors  alike*,  and  liarnionious  eo-o|X'ration  bctwtM'n  them,  a 
more  rapid  im{)rov('m<'nt  in  the  marhinfrv  of  indii*»trv.  and  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  to  make  a  profit.  Conditional  eom- 
|H*nsatioii  would  not  be  comparable  to  profit,  and  would  Ix*  no 
drain  upon  industry,  first  because  it  wmdd  only  Im»  sli;:bt  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  paid  in  normal  dividen<ls,  an<l  sci<uid 
iHH'aus^'  it  woiibl  Im'  [iroportinnal  to,  and  conditinnal  upon,  im- 
provements in  tiie  arts.  If  th<'S4'  a<ivanta<rcs  <»f  |>antocracy  over 
private  enterprise  were  not  ^uHicient  the  indu>trial  ratio  could 
Im»  increased  until  tlM»y  iM'came  >o.  'I*hus  even  without  any  defi- 
nite fiat  ^^overnment  activity  under  pant<Kracy  would,  with  littb* 
doubt,  soon  extend  its<'lf  into  {)ublic  mono|M>|y,  Ix'cauM-  of  th(» 
im|H)ssibiIity  of  successful  com|H*tition  by  any  private  enterpris<», 
and  it  woidd  oidy  need  to  fear  forei^qi  competition  beiauM*  of 
its  cheap  and  indi'finitely  op|)ressihIe  lal)or,  antl  its  j)ower  to 
a<lopt  the  maihinery  developeil  here  without  our  <M»iw«-nt.  Of 
cours4'  the  jrovernment  mi^ht  overc<un*»  this  la>t  dithiulty,  in 
some  de^THN'.  by  takin*:  out  forei^rn  |>atents,  Imt  forei;:n  pat«*nt 
laws  couhl  Im'  ihauL'ed  at  the  will  of  forei^rn  «:overnmi'nts,  and  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  (^asier  to  forbid  im|>ortation  altop*ther, 
since  it  would  accomplish  precisely  the  same  n*^ult  in  the  end. 

The  sy<t«'m  of  pant<Hra<y  woidtl  re«|uire  to  Im'  adapted  to  each 
industry  by  careful  trial,  becau^i^  every  indu-try  ha<  ronditionN 
p4»euliar  to  itself,  and  the  mode  of  applying'  th«'  prinriples  of  pan- 
t<H  raiv  could  only  be  learn<'d  exjH'rimentally.  In  the  «a-«>  of 
mo^t  commodity-producinir  indu>tries  the  UKxle  of  abdication 
would  be  practically  the  >ame  for  all  :  hen<e  in  such  indu*tri(»? 
relatively  little  <'\perimcntation  would  Im>  nMjuin»d.  but  to  airri- 
eultural  industries  who>e  activities  fluctuate  with  the  ^'a^on-j, 
and  to  transportation,  the  adaptation  of  the  -\stem  wjudd  Im»  b»<s 
easy,  and  w<»uld  probably  involve  some  prejiininarv  failun*.  The 
initial  sta^e  in  all  in«lu>tri<s,  however,  -hnuld  be  can-fid  and  con- 
clusiv*'  <*xp<*rim«'ntation.  This  would  thorou^ddy  insure  the 
(community  aL'ainst  calamity. 

As-umin^  the  preliminarv  e\perimentati<ui  to  Im»  over,  what 
should  be  the  next  <tep?  II«»w  -^hoidd  tlie  transfer  fmm  capi- 
talism to  pant<H'racv,  in  the  ease  of  earli  indu^^trv.  Im»  ar<  om- 
plishe«l?  Ifow  should  t!)(*  ineaii<  of  produrtion.  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  parti«»*J,  b(»  tran*«fern^d  to  the  jM^npb^?  Fotir  mode<  of 
accompli^hini:  thi<  mav  !»••  <»iL:i:i-.tt  d.  (  1  )  !»\  »ont!»eati«»n. 
(2)    By   destructivi'  ( omprtition.     (:!)    I>\    purehase.     (1)    Hy 
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gradual  sequestration.    Let  us  examine  the  advantages  of  eadi 
of  these  modes. 

(1)  Confiscation  is  merely  the  expropriation  of  property  by 
the  state  without  compensation  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereot 
It  is  a  method  familiar  enough  in  time  of  war,  but  practicallj 
unknown  at  any  other  time.  The  American  nation  was  founded 
upon  such  an  act  of  confiscation,  and  by  a  similar  act  President 
Lincoln  emancipated  the  slaves  in  1863.  It  is,  of  course,  uncon- 
stitutional under  our  system  of  government  except  as  a  war 
measure;  few  persons  would  sanction  it,  and  any  attempt  bv 
such  a  method  to  obtain  control  of  the  means  of  production 
would  require  a  profound  change  of  sentiment  in  the  American 
people.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  therefore  to  discuss  the  matter 
or  its  morality,  and  we  shall  pass  to  more  practical  suggestions. 

(2)  Destructive  competition  is  a  method  familiar  in  private 
industry  and,  as  suggested  on  page  511,  the  government  under  a 
system  of  pantocracy  would  possess  such  advantages  over  private 
competitors  that  it  could  probably  ruin  them  and  acquire  their 
property  through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  order  to  do  thi?, 
however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  producing  ratio 
more  than  is  desirable.  In  opposition  to  the  advanta;L^os  of 
pantocracy  private  enterprise  would  have  but  one  weapon  —  tiie 
oppression  of  its  wage  earners  —  and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
weapon  to  wield  with  labor  organized  as  it  is  to-day.  Indet^i 
this  mode  of  acquiring  private  property  is  as  undesirabk*  l»e- 
twoen  tlie  government  and  private  enterprise  as  it  is  betwtrn 
one  private  enterprise  and  another.  It  would  be  praetioaliy 
confiscation  by  competition,  since  the  capitalist  would  be  forcvd 
to  jiart  with  his  property  without  compensation,  or  at  any  rate, 
with  slight  comj)ensation.  It  would  involve,  as  it  always  in- 
volves, great  hardships  and  unnecessary  suffering,  and  any  act 
or  |)olicy  involving  unnecessary  suffering  must  be  unjust.  Yet 
most  men  would  consider  competitive  confiscation  a  just  niotie 
of  requiring  tlie  ])r()pcTty  of  private  individuals  —  and  whv  — 
simply  because  it  is  a  customary  mode,  and  wherever  dogma  pre- 
vails, custom  determines  justice.  To  ruin  competitors  bv  "  fair*' 
and  free  comj)etition  is  a  commonplace  affair  in  business,  and 
hence  is  sanctioned  bv  current  moralitv,  which  in  this  case,  as  in 
otliers,  reverses  common  sc^nse,  justifying  the  end  by  the  means 
instead  of  the  means  bv  the  end.  A  better  method  than  the 
slow  and  painful  one  of  competitive  confiscation  is  available. 

(3)  The  metliod  of  acquisition  by  purchase  is  familiar  and 
requires  little  comment.     Applied  to  the  accjuisition  of  the  means 
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of  production  of  tho  ooiintrv  it  would  almost  of  nocojisity  take 
tilt'  form  of  bond  issues.  Title  to  the  projHTty  to  he  taken  would 
he  transferred  to  the  government  hv  ri^ht  of  eminent  domain  — 
interest-hearing  bonds  of  the  value  of  said  property  wouhl  l>e 
issued  in  exchange,  rede(»mable  durinjr  a  term  of  y(»ars  —  thirty, 
fortv,  fiftv,  or  even  more.  \i  the  end  of  the  iwriod.  the  bonds 
having  been  all  redeemed,  the  pro|KTty  would  belong  to  the  ^'ov- 
ernmrnt  without  further  payment  of  interest.  Su<h  a  method  of 
j)ur<'hnse  should  be  as  constitutional  in  the  case  of  j:reat  |»ro}>- 
ertit'S  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  of  small  projH-rties.  Never- 
theless, it  contains  elements  of  injustice  which  will  bcnome  ap- 
parent by  discussion  of  the  fourth  alternative. 

(1)  (tradual  wH|uestration  mi^ht  be  of  several  kinds.  I  sliall 
BU^'«:est  two  —  either  of  which  would  presumably  be  preferable 
to  the  fore<roin^  nn^thods.  These  an*  (a)  .\c(juisition  by  the 
issue  of  non-inheritable  bonds,  and  (b)  Acquisition  by  payment 
of  diminialiin<j  interest. 

(a)  .\c<iuisition  bv  the  issue  of  non-inheritable  bomls  mav  be 
exf>lained  as  follows:  Title  to  the  property  shouhl  U*  <e(  un»d, 
as  in  the  case  of  sim|)le  purcha.s(\  by  ri^ht  of  eminent  domain, 
interest-bearin^r  Inaids  of  the  value  of  the  projMTty  should  be 
issu<'d  in  exchange,  but  these  should  Im»  non-nMh»emable,  non- 
transferable, and  on  the  death  of  the  hohh'r  should  become  void, 
the  prop«'rty  represented  by  them  n'vertin^  to  the  pniTument. 
Thus  by  th<»  simph*  exjMMlient  of  making  bonds  issued  in  payment 
for  the  means  of  production  non-inheritable  ^aid  m«'ans  of  j»n)- 
duction  would  Innome  the  pro|)erty  of  the  p<'ople  without  further 
exp«»ns«»  than  that  involved  in  the  payment  of  a  low  rate  of 
interf»st  on  the  value  of  the  property  durin;:  the  lifetime  of  tin* 
orijrinal  bondholders.  Tliis  ex|K»nse  should  Im*  carried  by  fund 
(a)  (p.  I'.VJ)  and  would  be  continually  dwiiidliiiL'  as  more  and 
more  of  the  bonds  w(»re  pandered  void  by  the  death  of  their 
holders,  the  advantaire  of  the  diminishiiiir  e\|MMi<4'  fund  act  ruiii;r 
to  the  community  by  the  resulting;  fall  in  tin*  {^riic  of  com- 
nio<lities. 

I  am  well  aware  tliat  tin*  method  of  ac<pii^ition  here  prop^^ed 

will  l>e  criticized.     The  chanj«*  will  doubt le>s  be  made  that   it  i«J 

m«'rely  confiscation   in  the  mn's^*  of  punhase,  and  that   it   i«i  an 

invasion  of  the  sacred   and   inalienabh»  ri^rhts  of  pro|»4Ttv.     It 

certainly  is  an   invasion  of  tlie  sacn»<]  and  inalienable  riuht  of 

bequest  of  property,  but  as  tliat  riL'ht  i^  as  non-<»\i«^t»-nt  a<  any 

other  inalienable  ri^ht  of  indivi«luals    no  moral  riL'lit  what«*ver 

is  invadcHl.     The  8o-i*alled  ripht  of  be<|uest  i?  a  privilegi*  which 
33 
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time  has  altered  into  a  right,  or  alleged  right,  and  when  such 
privileges  are  invaded  history  shows  tiiat  there  is  always  much 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  rights.  It  is  the  old  stor}'  —  the 
sanction  of  tradition  is  substituted  for  the  sanction  of  justice. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  expedient  proposed  is  uncustomary 
—  it  may  even  be  unconstitutional  —  but  it  is  not  unjust.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts  candidly.  In  substance  they  are  as  follows. 
Every  particle  of  man-created  capital  in  this  countn^  has  U-en 
created  by  the  labor  of  the  people.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  capitalistic  system,  title  to  the  capital  so  created 
has  become  vested  in  a  small  class  of  the  people.  This  has  bt»en 
accomplished  through  the  accumulation  of  surplus  values.  Now 
by  the  system  of  purchase  through  redeemable  bonds  what  is 
asked  of  the  people  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this :  that  they 
buy  back  the  capital  which  they  have  themselves  created  from 
persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  creation,  and  many  of  whom  were  not  even  bom  when  it  was 
created.  This,  we  are  told,  is  justice.  But  would  Justice  aj>- 
prove  it?  Cleariy  not.  Very  well  then,  it  is  not  justice  hut 
injustice.  Ilonco,  it  should  not  be  tolerated  by  a  just  nation,  n^r 
advocated  by  a  just  man. 

I  believe  a  little  candid  consideration  will  convince  any  r»':i- 
sonal)le  man  that  some  such  restriction  upon  the  accumulation  "f 
wealtli  as  the  one  pro])osed  will  become  necessary  if  the  liluTty 
of  the  people  is  to  endure.  Witli  the  present  facilities  of  aevu- 
mulation  the  unrestricted  privile<;e  of  bequest  and  inheritaru^* 
simply  means  that,  in  two  or  three  generations  at  tlie  nio-t, 
practically  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  in  the  hand-  <»f 
a  few  hundred  families,  or  perhaps  a  few  score  families.  Tlie 
people  will  l)e  practically  slaves;  they  will  he  in  the  conijition 
of  the  p(*opl(>  of  Attica  at  the  accession  of  Solon  —  hcM  in 
hondaffc  hv  the  monev  lenders.  Solon  freed  his  countrv  br 
ahro,iratin<r  the  *' inalienable  ri^ht "  of  the  Athenian  ca|>iii]i-t> 
to  hold  their  creditors  in  s(Tvitude,  and  there  can  be  no  (l«)iil»t 
that  the  "  inalienal)le  ri<rht  ''  of  unrestricted  bequest  will  h.iw 
to  he  ahrofjated  if  the  ])e()ple  of  this  country  are  to  he  anythiii;: 
better  than  bondsmen.  A  society  like  our  own,  divided  iiit-^ 
classes  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  is  unstable.  It  is  but  a  <|m'i  iai 
case  of  a  nation  "half  slav(>  and  half  free,"  or  rather  nine-tcnth< 
slave  and  one-tenth  free.  Wealth  is  the  foundation  of  powt  r. 
and  history  proves  that  no  class  has  (^ver  possessed  jxiwer  witli-'it 
usin<r  it  to  further  its  own  en<ls.  This  can  onlv  Tn<'an  that  \h' 
iiKMjuality  of  wealth  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  riNtriotiei 
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upon  aceuinulation  will  bocome  greater  and  great<T  until  the 
niasM^s  either  lurouje  peniianrnt  honjlsincn,  or  revolt  aiid  re- 
establish e<|iiality  hv  confiscation,  ami  the  [►roc(ss  will  rc|>eat 
itself  nntil  some  restriction  is  plac<Ml  ii|K)n  accumulation,  for 
otherwis<»  the  establishment  of  ecjuality  is  not  |M»rmanent. 

Thuf»  the  acquisition  of  tin*  means  of  jinMlmtion  by  non-in- 
herital)le  bonds  would  accomplish  two  useful  obj^^ts  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  plnee  th(»  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  the 
hantis  of  the  public,  where  alone  they  belong,  and  it  would  allay 
the  con<restion  of  wealth  which  menaces  the  life  of  tin*  n*public. 
Al)rogation  of  the  ridit  to  bequeath  pnqMTty  in  m^iin-  <»f  pro- 
<luction,  such  as  is  Ihtc  proposed,  leaves  intact,  of  courx'.  the 
right  to  lH*«jueath  other  kinds  of  projuTty.  it  is  pri\ate  prop- 
erty in  public  utilities  alone  which  th<'  e\p«Mlient  projM>s<Ml  is  de- 
signed to  abolish. 

(b)  Ac(juisi1i<ni  by  paym(»nt  of  diminishing  inti'nst  is  an 
alteniative  means  of  acquiring  public  utilities  whi<h  would  hnvt* 
some  advantages  over  tlu'  pn^tMling.  and  would  |H'rhaps  In*  bss 
disturbing  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  dnrinir  the 
[M'riod  of  transition.  The  nature  of  this  nifjins  mav  be  in«lieat«*d 
by  th(»  following  e\am|»l<»:  Su|q>os(»  the  pnnha^inLr  pritr  of  a 
given  plant  to  ho  \  dollars.  For  the  \\r<\  three  \rar<  the  l'^v- 
emnient  wouhl  {>ay  interest  on  A  dollar^;  for  tin*  ur\t  thnt*  on 
ninetv  iM»r  C4'nt  of  .\  dollars:  for  the  foUnuini:  tiini*  on  ri;:litv 
p«'r  (vui  of  A  d(»llar>,  and  so  on.  CarrvinL'  out  tlii««  prinriph*, 
title  to  the  f)roperty  would  Ixnomo  eonipletely  ve*.trd  in  the 
gov«'rnment  at  the  e\|»iration  of  thirty  year>:  the  transition 
from  private  to  public  ownership  Ix'ing  immediate  so  far  t\<  (^n- 
ci'mcMl  operation,  but  gradual  so  far  as  cone«Tned  the  tlivision 
of  profit.  In  the  beginniiiL'  profit,  ref»r«'M'nt«'d  li\  intrn^^^t  on 
lh«'  full  value  (»f  the  projicrty,  would  h*>  i:i\rn  th*-  orijinal  owntr^: 
at  the  end  this  would  all  a<<rue  to  the  pubjir  in  thf  f«»rm  of 
diminishe<l  prices:  in  th(»  intermtMliate  '-taL'e<  it  would  In-  ilividfd 
between  the  original  owners  and  the  publir.  Hy  a  d«Nire  of  this 
general  character,  or  of  that  involv«Ml  in  th»*  i«-u»'  of  rion-inlirrita- 
ble  lH)n<ls.  the  mean<  of  [)ro«luetion  eo\ild  be  L'raduallv  re^^toriM^ 
tn  the  community  which  cn'ate<l  them  \\ithont  any  viidrnt  dis- 
turbance of  jirivatf  int«*rfst<. 

It  should  not  be  forL'ottt'U.  however,  that  bv  whatfver  mode 
the  ae<pii<ition  of  tin*  publir  utilitir<  of  the  I'nitrd  Stat<'-  miL'ht 
or  mav  be  aciomy^li^ified  it  i^^  not  of  nerix^itv  p«  rmjuifut.  In 
acquiring  c«»ntrol  of  the  indu*»tri«'"*  in  wliirh  th»'ir  w«dfan*  i* 
bound  up    the  i^ople  will  hav  (b»n«'  tioMnrvj  irrevocable.     Tliev 
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can  always  reverse  their  action  if  they  conclude  they  have  made 
a  mistake.     Many  earnest  persons  believe  that  the  cessation  of 
individual  ownership  in  the  means  of  production  would  leave 
the  people  in  a  hopeless,  ambitionless,  and  dejected  condition  — 
would  deprive  them  of  initiative  and  thrift.     He  who  has  care- 
fully considered  what  has  preceded  in  this  work  will,  I  believe, 
be  unable  to  accept  such  a  view.     It  is,  indeed,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth,  and  arises  from  the  confusion  of  social i>m 
in  production  with  socialism  in  consumption.     The  present  sys- 
tem it  is  which  is  destructive  of  ambition  and  initiative  —  not 
indeed  comnletely  so,  but  tending  to  confine  these  trait?  to  a 
favored  few.  ^  The  great  mass  of  the  industrial  army  must  alway> 
consist  of  laborers  engaged  in  the  execution  —  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tasks  of  the  world,  just  as  the  great  mass  of  an  ordi- 
nary army  must  consist  of  privates —  very  few  can  be  colonels 
and  generals.     Hence  a  system  which  would  make  mankind  hopt- 
f ul  must  hold  out  hope  to  the  executive  laborers  —  not  alone  the 
hope  of  rising  into  the  directive  class;  this  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  be  delusive  to  the  average  man,  and  is  indetvl 
cons])i('Uously  so  under  the  present  system  —  but  it  must  ln^M 
out  the  liope  of  liaj)piness  to  the  wage-earner  while  he  rrmnim 
a  iragC'Canier — it  must  render  him  a  joyous  being  whether  •»: 
no  he  rises  into  tlie  directing  elass.     This,  pantooracy  is  d<'siL'n<''l 
to  aeeoniplish,  wliieh  eapitalism  is  not.    But  if,  under  the  fnnii«  r 
system,  any  partieular  ae(|iiisiti()n  of  a  publie  utility  by  the  juihl  r 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,  or  seem  to  do  so  —  if  it  -hou].] 
tend   to  diminish  hope  and   stifle  anihition  —  the  pec^ple  <nid'i 
re.idily  reverse^  tlieir  action  if  tliey  desired  to;  and   X\u<  wouli 
he  particularly  easy   provided  they  had  established  tlie  essentiai'.v 
denincratie  principle  of  direct  legislation.     A  referendum  vi^r- 
would  suthce  to  put  any  public  utility  back  into  the  hands  nf 
{)rivat(»    capitalists.     For   example,   suppose   our    people  at   tl." 
present  time  had  power  of  direct  leirislation,  and  concluded  tlmt 
the  puhlic  owuershi])  of  the  Post  Othce  was  making  them  anihi- 
tioidess  and  dejected.     Th(n-  could  easily,  bv  means  of  the  ref»T- 
enduni,  direct   the  authorities  to  transfer  the   whole   syst«'ni  to 
capitalists.     This  nii<iiit  ht'  done  in  anv  one  of  a  varietv  of  wav-. 
The  government  uiiirht  agree*  to  accept  the  bonds  of  a  svndicat*^ 
formed   to  conduct  the  post  ntlii-e  husiiit^ss  of  the  <-ountrv,  niid 
exjM'rience  proves  that  it  would  prohahly  not  he  dithrult  t«»  liii'l 
a  syndicate  williuLT  to  s(M"ve  the  ]>uhlic  in  such  a  caparitv.     iU\ 
receipt    of   jimprrly   guarautec^d    hnnds   the   post    office   pn^perty 
wouhl  1)(*  turned  over  to  the  svndicate,  and  thev  wouid   pronN-.j 
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to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  bo  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  that  is,  by  instituting  the  nonual  prcH'css  of  giving  as 
little  to,  and  getting  as  much  from,  the  public  as  possible.  In 
this  way  perhaps  the  ambition  of  the  p«M>ph'  might  be  revived,  and 
their  dejection  turned  into  hope,  and  the  sam(»  cour<«'  could  be 
pursue<l  with  any  public  utility  which  the  nation  mi;:ht  ac(|uire 
under  panto<Tacy.  Thus  the  |>eople  wouhl  be  fully  guarante^ul 
against  the  dismal  and  d<'j(Hted  conditions  which  certain  un- 
obsi'rvant  theorists  are  convinced  must  inhen*  in  frtn-dom  from 
capitalistic  control  of  industry,  and  could  proccM'*!  with  the  suc- 
cessive* acjuisition  of  the  various  utilities  now  in  private  hands 
with  full  consciousness  that  the  old  conditions  could  l)e  re-estab- 
lished in  any  particular  case,  should  a  careful  trial  show  such  a 
course  to  be  desirable. 

The  centralization  so  dreaded  by  political  dogmatists  is  dan- 
gerous only  und<'r  oligarchical  conditions.  Direct  legislation 
would  render  it  innocuous.  The  remedy  for  present  evils  is  not 
less  c«*ntralization  (v^mbincnl  with  industrial  oligarehy;  it  is  mon» 
centralization  combined  with  industrial  demcMTacy.  We  should 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  control  of  the  p<'ople.  by  this  m<»ans 
avoiding  the  dangers  not  only  of  capitalistic,  but  of  hun-aui  ratic, 
despotism. 

We  have  thus  outlined  a  policy  suggested  solely  by  tlu*  princi- 
ples of  utility  which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  bring  the  I'nited 
States  as  a  nation  into  a  condition  of  self-s\ipport,  and  make  it 
the  first  nation  in  the  historv  of  the  world  to  attain  that  con- 
dition.  The  beneficent  efTects  of  the  i>olicy  wouhl  not  Im*  fullv 
felt  by  the  present  g<'niTation,  for  the  progress  of  sciiMice.  thougji 
rapid,  cannot  undo  the  evil  of  a  thousand  generations  of  doguui 
in  one  of  common  s<»nse :  l>ut  if  we  will  put  our<*l\e-  in  the 
place  of  our  post«*rity  w<»  sluill  di<cov»T  thnt  in  adopting  the 
policv  of  common  sense  we  have  ailopt«'d  tin*  (JoId«  n  l*ule  we 
shall  have  done  to  our  posteritv  n^^  we  would  tliMt  nur  anc«-t'»r-s 
had  done  unto  theirs.  Fcjr.  had  w»'  the  power  to  ( hoo^'.  uudiT 
what  conditions  would  we  desin*  tn  he  hnnii'lit  into  tl;»  U'»rM. 
and  what  conditions  would  we  di^ire  to  find  there'  \\t»uM  u« 
desire  ancestry  of  a  suj>erior  or  of  nn  inferior  r.u  •  •'"  Sunlv  we 
would  not  desire  an  inferi«»r  anc»-trv.  \'.t\  will  then  -  if 
holding  the  fate  of  posterity  in  our  hnudH  \\»'  f  jij  t<»  make  -uch 
provision  as  is  supplied  us  by  the  inrr»*nt  kii-u '.  .Ij.'  of  InTtditv 
to  insure  to  our  posterity  an  und«L'^en«r.ite  .mr.-trv.  \\«'  have 
violated  the  Oolden  Pule,  and  have  fail«'d  iti  onr  dutv  to  the 
coming  generatioDs.     Would  we  desire  to  be  burn  into  an  over- 
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populated  world  the  cream  of  whose  resources  had  been  dissi- 
pated by  our  ancestors,  and  take  up  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  nature  and  with  man  after  the  first  had  been  rendered 
niggardly  by  "  development ''  and  the  second  desperate  by  want ; 
or  would  we  desire  to  find  the  population  adapted  to  its  means 
of  support  by  a  low  birth  rate  instead  of  a  high  death  rate;  to 
find  the  resources  of  nature  husbanded  and  rendered  accessible 
by  science,  and  the  interests  of  men  identical  with,  instead  of 
opposed  to,  our  own?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  secontl 
of  these  alternatives  would  be  selected  by  any  sane  man.  Ver>* 
well  then  —  the  Golden  ^ule  requires  that  we  adopt  the  mean^ 
necessary  to  attain  such  ends,  and  common  sense  alone  can  dis- 
tinguish  them. 

I^t  no  man  repeat  the  stale  objection  that,  as  this  world 
is  a  school  of  adversity,  it  is  good  that  men  should  be  bom 
to  pain  —  that  suffering  and  hardship  are  better  than  happi- 
ness and  ease  —  if  he  is  sincere,  let  him  wear  a  hair  shirt 
—  that  act  will  speak  louder  than  many  words.  His  consist^^nt 
predecessor,  th(»  ascetic  of  the  ^liddle  Ages,  thus  proved  his  ad- 
horonco  to  the  moral  code  of  unliappinoss,  and  as  mucli  slioiiM 
be  roqiiirod  of  the  modern  ascetic  before  we  accept  his  preacliiii:: 
as  sincere.  If  this  world  is  indeed  a  school  of  adversity  —  if 
those  who  preaeli  th(»  duty  of  unliappiness  are  sufTiciently  in  \\w 
confidence  of  Omnipotence  to  know  that  it  is  His  design  that 
we  be  unliappy  here,  then  wliy  do  they  attempt  to  thwart  that 
desi^rn  by  preachinix  and  practisin<:  charity  ?  Why  do  tliey  ]nl»<^r 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  thus  render  le-s  •  f- 
fective  the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  the  object  of  life  to  sup- 
ply? If  they  practised  what  they  preached  they  would  seek  to 
intensify,  and  not  to  relieve,  the  su fieri ng  of  mankind.  Tli^'v 
do  not  })ractise  what  th<'v  preach  because  tluMr  heart  is  a  In'tt-r 
guide  than  thc^r  head,  and  the  morality  of  their  instincts  repu«li- 
ates  the  immorality  o'f  their  theoloixy.  It  is  a  triumph  of  <'Mii. 
nion  si^nse  over  sophistry.  If  once  we  accord  men  the  rijzht  t-^ 
charity  we  cannot  withhold  from  them  the  right  to  justice;  an'! 
were  justice  done,  charity  would  h(^  su]><*rtluous.  The  c-onfu>ion 
of  this  wliol(>  matter  would  h(»  abolished  if  he  who  preaches  tli-* 
glory  of  sulfering  and  its  power  to  develop  character  would  hut 
distiuixui'^h  hciwecn  sclf-sacrificM*  //•>///  an  object,  an<l  self-sacrific«' 
viflioul  an  object  ;  if  hv  would  but  rcH'ognize  that  character  i> 
not  an  end.  hut  a  mrnii.s'  to  an  end.  The  modern  ascetic  is  not 
a  folIow(»r  of  Christ,  for  Christ  was  a  utilitarian,  and  practis<^l 
what  He  preached.     His  object  wai>  —  not  to  cause  men  sufifer- 
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in*:,  l>iit  to  savf  them  from  it.  He  roco«rniz<'<l  that  conscience 
must  first  he  <rui<U-<l  hy  ri^ht  hcfon'  the  coinhict  of  men  can 
safely  ho  pii«hMl  hy  conscience.  ITai]  He  hfvn  an  intnitioni^^t. 
adopting  conscience  as  a  ;iui<]o,  lie  mi;rht  just  as  well  have 
accepted  the  moral  code  lie  found,  in>tead  of  enutin^  a  new 
one;  for  if  conscientiousness  is  all  that  is  required  of  men  it 
can  \}0  siHured  as  well  hv  adhcrenci'  to  one  code  of  morals  as  to 
another.  A  man  can  he  as  conscientious  ahout  hurnin;;  hit? 
fcMow-man  ali\e  as  ahout  curinjz  his  sickness  or  relievin;:  \\'\a 
poverty.  I/'t  all  sueh  cxinfusion  ahout  the  morality  of  sulTerinj; 
he  repudiate<l  once  for  all  —  pain  is  an  unmiti^'at<Ml  evil,  an<l  iti» 
causes  are  evils  —  sickness  is  an  evil,  selfishness  is  an  evil,  ig- 
norance is  an  evil,  poverty  is  an  evil,  only  IxH-au^H'  they  an*  cauy4»8 
of  sutTering,  an<l  pain  is  oidy  to  Iw  d(»lihenitely  s<)u;;ht,  or  d<»- 
liherately  toleniled,  when  it  is  a  presumahle  means  to  an  ultimate 
pain  in  happiness. 

The  |M)licy  herein  su;:pestcd  for  the  American  nation  has  thurt 
far  lMM*n  supported  oidy  on  grounds  of  [)atriotisnj,  and  were 
custom  our  guide,  such  groun<ls  would  1m'  >unici«'nt.  Few,  if  any, 
nations  det<Tmine  their  policies  hy  the  f)n*sumahl(»  etT«H-t.H  thi-reof 
upon  otlHT  nations,  hut  utility  re<piires  a  hroader  morality  than 
this.  It  r(M|uires  tin*  application  of  the  (Jolden  Kule  as  U'tw^'i'n 
on(»  nation  and  anotJH-r  on  the  same  groun«l  that  it  rnpiires  tho 
ap[)lication  of  the  same  ruK'  as  Ix'twiM-n  on«^  generation  and  an* 
oth<T.  Theri'fore,  we  must  justify  our  policy  on  humanitarian 
groun<ls  as  well  as  on  patriotic  grounds. 

TIht«»  is  a  school  of  patri«>tism  more  or  les«j  popular  which 
t<*achos  that  a  man  owes  to  his  country  a  dutv  which  he  ow<»5 
to  no  othtT  aggregate  of  the  human  race,  aiitl  that  lit*  should 
render  S4»rvice  to  tlu*  ciuistituted  authorities  thereof,  whatever 
policif^s  they  may  choose  to  pursue.  Tin*  motto  of  thi>  school 
is  **  My  country.  riL'ht  or  wront;."  Had  it  Ihm-u  the  motto  of 
Washington  and  his  rompatriots  tin*  I'nited  Stat«»<  woidd  still 
1h»  a  part  of  the  Iiritish  Kinpin*.  Tin*  partitular  ai;i:rei:nte  of 
men  which  constitutes  a  nation  is  a  i]iattcr  of  the  merest  a<*ci- 
dent.  Since  the  \\v^\  confederntion  of  the  thirtii'ii  colmiit**.  at 
the  time  of  the  American  KN'Nolution  it  h.is  Imm-h  a  mattiT  of 
dehate  whether  the  rnitetl  States  i<  one  nation,  or  an  a;rtrn'irate 
of  nations,  as  its  name  implies.  At  the  titn*  of  tin*  Civil  War, 
the  North  held  to  the  former  view,  the  Smith  to  the  hitter,  and 
those  who  e<^ntended  that  I'ach  »-t;ite  wa<  so\«Ttii:n  and  ind^ 
pendent  and  iMititled  to  their  tlr-t  alh'^ianci^  wen^  as  patriotic 
as  tliOttO  who  contendt'd  f«»r  the  opposite  view.     Indeixl,  the  pa- 
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triotism  whose  dictum  is  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong  "  is  but 
one  degree  of  egotism,  for  if  my  country  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  state  right  or  wrong,  if  my  state  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  town  right  or  wrong,  if  my  town  right  or  wrong,  why  not 
my  neighborhood  right  or  wrong,  if  my  neighborhood  right  or 
wrong,  why  not  my  family  right  or  wrong,  if  my  family  right  or 
WTong,  why  not  my  great-uncle  right  or  wrong,  if  my  great- 
uncle  right  or  wrong,  why  not  myself  right  or  wrong?  If  patri- 
otism, why  not  phyliotism,  if  phyliotism,  why  not  oeciotism,  if 
oeciotism,  why  not  egotism  f  It  would  seem  as  if  he  whose  only 
reason  for  judging  a  nation  worthy  of  service  and  support  was 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  was  guilty  of  the 
apotheosis  of  egotism.  The  utilitarian  cannot  sanction  such  a 
view ;  he  has  but  one  test,  and  judges  of  the  value  of  a  nation  by 
the  same  standard  as  he  judges  of  the  value  of  everything  else  — 
from  a  toothpick  to  a  code  of  morals  —  that  nation  is  the  best 
which  contributes  most  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  true  patriot  is  to  make  his  country  occupy  that 
proud  position.  Now  I  claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  pantocratic 
policy  would  make  the  United  States  in  the  future,  what  she 
has  l)eoii  in  the  past,  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  happine.v^ 
of  luinumity  of  any  nation  on  earth;  and  that,  unless  she  aban- 
dons her  present  capitalistic  system,  and  adopts  a  policy  of  con- 
sistent (Icniocracy,  she  will  cease  to  be  the  greatest  nation  of  th»^ 
world,  and  other  states,  imitating  her  past  instead  of  her  present 
exaTnph\  will  supersede  her  in  that  position. 

To  justify  the  claim  thus  made  it  will  be  sufficient  to  expound 
the  utilitarian  theory  of  free  trade  as  applied  to  nations  like 
the  Ignited  States.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Inissez  faire 
tli(v)ry  of  free  trade,  and  has  an  exactly  opposite  effect  upon  the 
haf)piness  of  humanity. 

We  have  asserted  that  the  United  States,  on  assuming  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity,  should  prohibit  the  importation  of 
that  commodity  into  the  country.  This  is  certainly  not  much 
like  U'^'o  trade  and  the  free  trader  would  criticize  it.  He  would 
arLHie  thus:  Xature  has  endowed  different  portions  of  the 
eartlTs  surfac<»  with  different  resources  of  use  to  man.  Some 
portions  she  has  madc^  favorable  to  one  class  of  industri(»s.  other 
portions  to  another  class:  In  certain  portions,  for  example,  she 
has  placed  ricli  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  in  juxtaposition  tluTct«^ 
the  coal  and  limestone  required  in  its  reduction.  In  those  por- 
tions, therefnre.  the  Tuanufacture  of  pier  iron,  and  steel  inizots. 
and  of  articles  manufacturc^d  therefrom,  can  be  carried  on  with 
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I088  labor  than  is  roquirod  in  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  wliero 
tlie  conditions  of  mining  and  smelting  are  less  favorable.  Simi- 
larly she  has  rendered  certain  other  portions  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  leather,  wood-pulp,  or 
other  articles  of  commerce,  and  other  portions  *she  has  adapted 
to  tlie  growth  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  potatoes,  etc.  Now  it  is 
obvious  Wuii  artich's  of  commerce  can  be  produced  with  least 
labor  in  those  jmrtions  of  the  earth  which  nature  has  a<lapted 
best  to  their  production,  and  the  free  trader  chiims  that  free 
trade,  through  the  fnv  play  of  comjx^tition,  will  make  indus- 
tries gravitate  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  thus  b(»st 
suited  to  their  operation.  Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
artificial  interfen^nce  with  trade,  reallv  enriches  nobodv  since, 
if  a  (*ountry  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  givm 
commodity,  free  trade  will  insure  that  it  shall  be  produced  there, 
whereas  if  it  is  not  adapted,  the  attempt  to  pro<luce  the  com- 
nio<lity  is  attended  with  mon»  lal)or  than  wo\dd  have  been  re- 
quinnl  had  the  country  confined  its  efTorts  to  producing  products 
which  by  nature  it  was  adapted  to  produc^e,  and  exchanging  thciu 
for  the  iriven  commoditv  with  some  countrv  whicli  was  better 
adapte<l  to  produce  it.  I  believe  this  to  ho  a  fair  epitome  of 
the  argument  for  free  trade.  To  thos<'  wlio  jiav(»  reatl  what 
is  remarked  on  this  subject  on  pages  ")(>!  to  r>()T  its  fallacy  will  be 
olivious.  The  facilities  afTorded  bv  nature  constitute  but  one 
of  the  factors  which  entcT  into  the  lal>or  cost  or  the  money  cost 
of  commodities.  Hy  sutricient  oppn^ssion  of  the  •^(nitient  factor 
of  pro^luction  it  is  easy  to  comp<'nsat(»  for  very  great  ditTer- 
ences  in  natural  adaptability:  hence  success  in  competition,  which 
is  a  function  of  money  cost,  afTords  no  criterion  by  whicli  we 
may  judge  of  the  relative  natural  advantages  of  two  coiintrie> 
—  it  tells  us  nothing  about  relative  labor  cost.  It  is  only  when 
natural  advantages  are  verv  decided  that  fre<^  importation  intti 
a  countr}'  wliose  standard  of  living  is  hiirh.  is  adnii^isible.  For 
examfde,  it  would  be  absurd  for  ('an;nla  to  atl«*nipt  to  grnw 
its  own  oranges.  Kv<'n  assuming  its  stan«lanl  (»f  livini:  to  !>♦' 
higher  than  that  of  the  Tnited  Statrs  it  would  be  <heM|MT  in 
labor  cost  to  import  them  from  Florida  or  CaliforniM  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  hot  houses,  as  the  <liinate  of  (juiada 
wouhl  rwpiire.  It  is  worth  <»hservinL'  that  when  fne  tra«l«'r< 
choos<»  an  examf>le  by  which  to  «Mnpha>i/.»'  the  point  of  th»'ir  d«K'- 
trine  they  g<'nerally  sfM'm  to  select  somt-  airri<ultural  pnxluct 
in  whose  pnxluction,  climate  is  a  critical  factor. 

Success  in  comjwtition   then    alfords   no  criteri(»n   by   which 
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to  judge  of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  given  commodity,  bnt 
a  method  of  thus  judging  may  nevertheless  be  suggested.  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  on  assuming  the  pro- 
duction  of  a  given  commodity  (A)  under  pantocracy,  not  only 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  that  commodity,  but  to  freely 
proclaim  its  intention  of  abandoning  said  prohibition  and  ?ai«i 
production  in  favor  of  any  country  which  wouhl  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  Adopt  and  maintain  a  pantocratic  >y>- 
tem  of  production,  not  necessarily  identical  in  every  detail  with 
our  own,  but  deliberately  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  both 
of  production  and  consumption.  (2)  Prove  its  ability  to  pr«»- 
duce  said  commodity  (A)  at  a  less  labor  cost,  by  prodiK-in;z  an«l 
delivering  it  in  the  United  States  at  a  less  money  cost  than  thai 
required  here,  after  bringing  the  wage  earners  engaged  in  its 
production  there  to  the  same  level  of  consumption  as  those  on- 
gaged  in  its  production  here  —  that  is,  to  the  same  real  waji^s 
and  same  hours  of  labor.  This  process  I  shall  call  the  rqmiUz'i' 
tion  of  the  sentient  factor  of  production.  (3)  Provide  a  market 
for  some  other  commoditv  or  commodities  whose  labor  cost  lioro 
would,  under  the  same  system,  be  loss  than  tliore:  said  njnrk-t 
to  be  substantially  as  great  as  that  provided  by  the  Fnitod  Sta!*'- 
for  commodity  (A).  This  policy  embodies  tlie  uiUiinnan.  ih>  r-i 
of  free  trade.  It  provides  for  the  detonnination  of  tho  rel;u:\- 
natural  advanta<ies  of  two  or  more  nations  in  tlie  prodinnioii  "f 
any  commodity  by  comparison  of  the  relative  money  cost  of  tl:;.t 
commodity  in  said  nations,  not  under  conditions  of  un«'<]i.:i'; 
economy  of  consumption,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  fn^-*  trar* . 
but  under  conditions  of  equal  economy.  It  providt^s  that  th»^  ]<^w 
money  cost  of  a  commo<1ity  shall  really  represent  the  <:reat  nat- 
ural advantaires  utilized  in  the  production  thereof,  and  n^t  t!  • 
low  standard  of  livini;  imposed  upon  the  producers  thereof.  In 
addition  to  tin's  it  rocpiires  a  market  in  exchange  for  that  ar^an- 
donod  liere,  since  otherwise  tlie  United  States  could  export  n'» 
commodities  in  exchantre  for  those  imported.  This  wouhl  r«-'::- 
in  an  unfavorable  hahinee  of  trade,  and  the  final  hvs  hv  il  ♦ 
United  States  of  all  its  ^rold,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  market 
for  anvtliinfr  else,  it  would  be  forced  to  export  in  exchanize  !•'»: 
imports.  Such  a  condition  would  involve  inconv<'nienc»',  hat 
wors<^  than  this,  it  would  involve  the  enforc<'d  miirration  «■* 
lahorcTS  who,  d(>prived  of  tlieir  means  of  support  liere,  \\^A\V'. 
be  forced  to  seek  it  elsewjiere.  It  is  not  common  sense  thus  ta 
force  mow  to  follow  an  industrv  out  of  a  countrv.  Indu^tri*''' 
should  be  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  men,  and  it  is  better 
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to  Bubinit  to  a  slightly  increased  labor  co^t  than  to  force  unwill- 
ing migration.  The  happiness  involved  is  the  only  criterion  in 
judging  of  this  as  of  any  ymlicy.  It  is  well  to  hxate  an  industry 
wliere  it  is  most  favored  hv  natun*;  hut  it  is  hrtter  to  locate  it 
where  it  will  produce  the  most  happiness,  and  in  sidecting  tlie 
lo<alitv  of  anv  industrv  the  second  coiisi<lcration  should  alwavs 
prevail  over  the  first  —  provided,  of  coursi%  there  is  any  conflict 
hetwtM»n  them. 

The  mutual  interchange  of  markets  un<ler  utilitarian  free 
tra<le  would  obviously  he  an  advantage  to  both  nations  taking 
part  therein,  since  the  very  conditions  of  exchange  nMpiire 
that  it  shall  be  accomplished  only  when  it  involves  a  decreast* 
in  the  labor  cost  of  all  the  commcxlities  concerni'd.  The  mode 
of  etTecting  the  <»xcliange  of  markets  shouhl  an<l  could  be  nuule 
to  exelude  all  disturbance  in  the  labor  nuirk<^t  of  iH^th  countries. 
Sup[K>se,  for  example,  upon  can'ful  examination  by  experts  it  is 
discovered  that,  under  a  pant^KTatic  system,  the  lal)or  cost  of 
producing  commo<liti(*s  A,  li,  and  (',  in  the  rnited  States  is  less 
than  that  involved  in  their  production  in  (Jermany  under  a  sim- 
ilar svstem,  and  that  the  labor  cost  of  commodities  1),  K,  and  F, 
is  less  in  (Jernuiny  than  in  the  I'nited  States:  the  markets  for 
said  commotlities  being  essi^ntially  the  siune.  I'ldtss  the  labor 
cost  of  trans|)ortation  nullifuMl  these  ditT«Ti'ne<'<.  (nniiany,  by 
agre«»ment  with  the  rnite^l  States  would  eeaM'  to  prochiet*  com- 
nioilities  A,  li,  and  C  —  the  I'liited  States  would  eease  to  pro- 
duce commodities  I),  E,  and  F  —  all  restrictions  upon  tlie  im- 
portation of  thes<»  commodities  being,  of  course,  removtMl.  In 
order  not  to  disturb  the  labor  market,  bow(^v<T,  tlie  exchange  of 
commo<litv  markets  should  not  be  elTecte«]  suddenlv,  but  as  the 
plants  in  (HTinany  engaged  in  the  produi  tion  of  eomrno«iitie<  A, 
H,  and  (',  were  dismantled,  those  engaged  in  O.  K.  and  F  would 
be  en'cted  and  the  same  labor,  tbouirli  not  nrr»»^<arily  the  sam»* 
wage  earners,  formerly  engaged  in  the  proihirtiotj  of  A.  H.  and 
i\  would,  without  interruption,  pnx'CNHl  to  engag«'  i.  the  produc- 
tion of  I>,  K.  and  F.  Sijnilar  o|MTatiou>  would  orr\ir  simul- 
taneously in  the  Fnited  States.  I^<'<ide<  tbi^.  -ii«  b  p.trt^  of  tin* 
niaehin«Ty  for  producing  the  rc^pcrtive  coiumoditic-  ms  ucre 
worth  while  transporting  could  be  e\cbanL'c«l  beturm  tin*  two 
countri(»s,  and  thus  the  labor  («»st  of  n-H-nrtinL^  the  plant-  in 
more  favorable  situations  minimized.  As  the  wbob^  tran^^artion 
would  Ik*  carried  out  deliberatelv  and  after  tbornuLdi  inve^jfiiration 
by  exf¥»rts  of  its  total  efTe<'t  uj>on  botli  jiroductiou  and  ron- 
smnption,  and  as  n<'ither  nation  would  have  anything  to  prain 
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by  concealment  or  misrepresentation,  nothing  but  good  could 
result  to  both  nations,  and  the  exchange  would  be  a  mutual  bene 
fit.  The  contrast  of  such  a  sane  and  common  sense  mode  of 
taking  advantage  of  natural  facilities  with  the  destructive  an«i 
chaotic  method  involved  in  the  laisscz  faire  policy  of  free  trade, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  latter  attains  it.s  object 
only  after  the  sentient  factor  of  production  has  been  oppnss«d 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  —  the  former  requires  as  a  condition 
of  its  consummation  that  means  deliberatelv  dcsi'ined  for  tho 
emancipation  of  the  sentient  factor  shall  be  adopted  before  tlu' 
exchange  of  markets  shall  occur.  The  United  States,  on  account 
of  its  vast  market  and  its  extraordinarv  natural  advantages,  occu- 
pies  a  unique  position.  It  is  by  nature  adapted  to  play  the  part 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  because  by  the  proper  use  of 
its  natural  advantages  it  can  contribute  more  to  the  happint^> 
of  humanity  than  any  other  nation.  Should  it  adopt  the  laiss^-'i 
faire  policy  of  free  trade  it  would  simply  employ  its  uniqu*^ 
position  to  contribute  to  the  unhappiness  of  humanity.  SupfH)s«' 
it  should  adopt  that  policy,  what  would  happen?  Kverv  in^lii- 
trial  nation  in  tlio  world  iindiT  the  capitalistic  system  \v<>i;!  : 
bend  every  effort  to  cajiture  its  vast  markets;  each  would  vio 
with  the  other,  not  only  in  introducing  iniprovornents  in  t'l'- 
arts,  hut  in  oppressing  labor  to  the  breaking  point.  The  lal>"r- 
ing  population  of  industrial  Europe  and  of  tho  I'nited  Stat-- 
in  competition  therewith,  would  engage  in  a  death  <trugi:lo  for 
commercial  supremacy  —  the  j)roducts  of  industrv  would  h*' 
coined  in  agony  —  and  year  by  year  conditions  would  hccon:.^ 
worse*  as  (>ach  nation  tried  to  bankrupt  its  competitors;  ani 
what  would  he  the  end?  Other  things  being  equal,  that  nati<m 
would  win  whose  population  could  he  forced  to  the  hnvest  levr!  of 
living  and  the  maximinu  misery  per  ca})ita  —  it  would  pr«)hai>;v 
win  even  from  iho  nation  possessing  the  great<'st  natural  advan- 
tages, providc^l  that  nation  were  peopled  by  men  who  would  U"! 
or  could  not  live  so  cheaply  and  lahor  so  long.  Such  a  po!:,v 
would  hut  put  a  premium  upon  the  oppression  of  lahor,  and  wliij.^ 
forcing  down  the  standard  of  living  in  Muroj)e,  it  would  force  it 
down  in  the  T'nited  States  as  well.  It  would  be  an  invitation 
to  every  industrial  nation  on  earth  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in 
op])ressing  the  sentiiMit  factor  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  he  the  elTect  should  the  United 
States  ado])t  a  system  of  ])antocracy,  and  at  the  same  time  it? 
loirical  concomitant,  the  utilitarian  policy  of  frtv  trade.  It 
would  be  an  invitation  issued  to  all  the  world  to  emancipate  its 
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people.  That  nation  and  that  nation  only  whose  policy  was 
guided  by  the  economy  of  happiness  could  ho{>e  to  capture  the 
niarketi*  of  the  United  States,  or  to  benefit  by  its  great  natural 
advantages.  It  would  put  a  preniiuni,  not  upon  the  oppression, 
tut  upon  file  uplifting,  of  wage  earners,  and  would  divert  the 
ingenuity  and  elTort  of  the  directing  class  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
honn\  from  expedients  to  def<»at  the  demands  and  aspirations 
of  the  laboring  class  to  expedients  for  so  improving  the  arts 
of  production  as  to  accomplish  the  very  object  for  which  the 
laboring  population  art*  everywhere  striving.  While  recognizing 
the  fundamental  truth  at  the  foundation  of  the  ordinarv  theorv 
of  free  trade,  pantocracy  would  <»mploy  that  recognition  to  ac- 
eom[)lish  the  end  of  utility.  It  would  make  the  capture  of  our 
markets  by  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  foreign 
markets  by  our  own.  depend  upon  success  in  the  exploitation  of 
th«»  ru/ti'Smtient  instead  of  the  sentient  factor  of  production,  by 
making  the  equalization  of  the  senti(»nt  factor  a  condition  thereof. 
It  would   freelv   recoimize  the  importance  of  everywhere  takinii 

•  •  I  * 

advantage  of  the  bountv  of  nature,  and  for  that  verv  reason  would 
insist  that  success  in  the  capture  of  the  world's  markets,  so  far 
as  the  Tniteii  States  could  affect  the  matter,  should  really  be 
determined  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  not  by  tlie  misery  of 
man.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  reciprocity,  for  the  exchange  of 
markets  under  such  conditions  would  bring  benefit  to  all  nation^J 
without  bringing  harm  to  any,  and  moreov<T  it  is  but  consistently 
carrying  out  the  general  policy  of  pantocracy  of  saving  the  sen- 
ti«*nt  at  the  expense  of  the  non-s<'ntient  factor  of  production; 
for  to  so  readjust  industry  as  to  nuikc*  more  accessible  to  man- 
kin<l  the  most  available  resources  of  natun*  is  (Mpiivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  her  n^sounes  by  the  improvement 
of  nuichiwTy,  and  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction. 

Incid(»ntally  our  exposition  of  the  utilitarian  tlieory  of  free 
trade  shows  why,  in  the  pantocratic  sclu'ine  expoumb^d  in  Chap- 
ter 13,  no  provision  was  ma<le  for  e\[»l(»itini:  foreign  markets. 
What  is  the  use,  under  pantocracy,  of  producing  a  lot  of  articles 
we  do  not  want,  and  tlien  haviniz  to  dispose  of  them  abrc^id,  in 
order  to  postpone  (for  it  do<'s  not  prevent  I  a  crisis'  from  ov«t- 
pHMJuetion?  The  I'nited  States  can  e\«'n'i>e  no  contnd  over  iIm* 
tariff  or  other  policies  of  forei^m  countries  iind«T  the  j>re-ent 
system,  and  an  industry  depending  for  its  market  upon  fonMgn 
trade  may  he  thrown  out  of  gear  at  any  time  bv  a  eliauL^e  in 
the  policy  of  some  foreign   country.     A    foreign   trade    (unless 
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under  the  conditions  just  expounded)  would  preclude  the  adap- 
tation of  the  supply  to  the  demand  and  would  thus  throw  the 
pantoeratic  mechanism  into  disorder.  Except  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  articles,  such  as  coffee  and  spices,  which  she  does  not 
attempt  to  produce  at  all,  the  United  States  has  no  more  need 
of  a  trade  with  foreign  countries  than  the  earth  has  need  of 
a  trade  with  Mars.  Products  such  as  those  mentioned,  not  pro- 
ducible in  the  United  States,  should  be,  as  now,  obtained  by 
exchange  for  those  produced  here;  and  the  trade  in  such  com- 
modities should  be  the  onlv  trade  with  countries  too  unenlidit- 
ened  to  adopt  a  pantoeratic  system. 

Success  in  imposing  upon  other  countries  the  recognition  and 
practice  of  the  economy  of  happiness  would  have  remote  effetts 
even  more  valuable  to  humanitv  than  the  immediate  effect  in- 
volved  in  the  mutually  advantageous  exchange  of  marketjj.  Bv 
raising  the  standard  of  living  and  of  education  abroad  the  same 
effect  would  be  produced  there  as  here,  viz.,  suspension  of  the 
Law  of  Malthus.  By  the  powerful  effect  of  a  pantoeratic  system 
upon  the  law  of  increasing  returns  the  pressure  of  the  poj)ulati'm 
upon  its  means  of  subsistence  and  of  haj)piness  would  1>p  reli^vrMl 
—  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  f^r- 
ciirn  lands  to  seek  relief  from  miserv  bv  exile.  Eini<:ratiMn 
would  ceas(»  because  the  necessity  for  it  would  disappear.  Tlub 
bv  its  iniiniirration  and  trade  policv  our  eountrv  would  not  unlv 
insure  its  own  posterity  against  over-poj)ulati()n,  but  it  wouM 
make  n^lief  from  over-population  in  other  countries  the  v^-rv 
means  of  that  insurance.  The  unequal  pressure  of  population  i> 
tile  cause  of  migration,  and  to  ])ermanently  dispense  with  i]y 
niH'cssity  of  migration  the  pressure  must  be  equalized.  Tiw 
pH'sent  immigration  policy  of  the  United  States  propo^^.^s  to 
('(jualize  it  by  {furcasin/j  the  pressure  here  —  the  proj)os«'d  pant«v 
cratic  policy  would  equalize  it  by  (Icrreasiruj  ii  ahrndd.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  give  a  few  immigrants  temporary  relief  fn>ra 
the  bunlen  of  over-population  only  to  produce  finally  the  very 
conditions  hen^  from  which  th(\v  sought,  and  are  seeking,  to 
escap<'  abroad.  TluMr  temporary  relief  only  insures  to  their 
posterity  and  ours  permanent  impossibility  of  relief.  If  thnniirh 
im})rove(i  facilities  of  communication  the  unoccupied  an*a<  of 
the  earth  are,  in  the  next  few  generations,  to  be  populated  as 
densely  as  Kurope  or  China,  what  is  to  luTome  of  the  numberle^-i 
generations  which  are  to  follow?  The  time  is  rapidly  a])}iroach- 
ing  when  reli(>f  from  over-population  cannot  be  obtained  from 
migration   unless  we  establish  communication  with   the   moon. 
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TIh'  T'nitoil  States  shoiiM  not  p«Tiiiit  the  transient  effeot  of 
inuni^rnition  iifjon  tin*  aetual  iinnu;:rants  t}uMns<»lvts  to  Miml 
it  to  the  permanent  i*\h\'i  thereof  upon  posterity.  The  impulse 
to  ri'lieve  tlie  niis4TV  we  s<'e  is  a  eommen<hihl«'  on**;  l)Ut  thr  mis- 
erv  we  do  not  s*m»  is  as  real  as  tliat  we  s4m*.  Wi*  shall  not  liv»» 
to  witness  the  full  measure  of  mis^TV  which  posterity  must  [>ay 
for  our  pres4'nt  policy,  hut  our  failure  to  witm-^s  it  will  not 
r«»<luec  its  |M)i^ianey  one  iota.  The  misery  w«'  n»lir\c  now  hy 
that  |M»licy  is  not  as  a  drop  in  the  huekct  to  that  which  will  h(» 
oausiMJ  i)y  it  hereafter.  It  nuiy  gratify  our  impul^i--^  to  relieve 
the  poor  inimi^ant  fl^vin^^  from  tlie  over-population  of  Kurope, 
hut  what  ri^ht  have  we  to  s<»cure  such  <rratiflcation  at  the  co^i 
of  the  emhitteriMl  liv«'S  of  futun»  generations?  It  is  profoundly 
unjust  thus  to  allow  S4'ntiment  to  dominate  reas<in.  It  is  the 
nien»!it  pathomania  and  no  h'ss  dan;:erous  than  do;:ma. 

Pandh'lin^  the  ar«jrument  for  unrestriet€*d  immi«:ration  arising 
from  sfiort-si;;hted  si'Utiment.  there  is  anotln'r  havin*:  it>  ori;:in 
in  n»li*rious  do<nna  which,  if  consistently  applied,  would  liMd 
back  to  fatalism.  Thus,  it  is  often  reniarki'd  that  men  should 
nut  meddle  with  the  inten-sts  of  posterity.  hinauM-  tliouLdi  those 
interest^  mav  he  afT(»eted  hv  their  acts,  the  etTi-ct-  are  nnt  inune- 
diately  ohs4*rvahl(»,  and  such  inatttTs  •ihoidd  hi*  l«ft  to  the  eare 
of  (JimI,  the  assumption  heinjr  that  <.fO<l  will  attend  to  that  which 
man  n»»t:hH-ts.  This  is  pThaps  the  last  comntelv  haiufnl  r»*li- 
^ious  do;:mH  which  survives  in  the  western  wnrM.  It  i<  applied 
under  various  circumstancis  where  no  other  pret«'\t  can  Im'  ci>n- 
vi-niently  cited  ns  ju>titication  for  a  prevailiuL'  cu-tom.  Of 
c-imrsi*  it  is  never  con-i'-ti-ntly  applied,  sincf  if  it  i-  iudei-d  safe 
to  leave  thin;rs  to  th«*  can*  of  (Jcxl,  one  thinir  i-an  he  a-  -af»*lv 
l4»ft  to  His  <are  as  another,  and  neither  uk'U  Ui^r  nati^tn-  wmild 
n«^Hl  to  take  thou;:ht  for  the  morrow,  hut  <i.iiM  tru-t  to  II«;nrn 
for  food,  raiment,  and  jirotection  from  t'n  t-Niiiiiit-.  Lahor 
<-<)uld  1m'  disj)ens4^1  \iith.  and  it  ci»uld  h«'  *ai«l  nf  nun  a-  «»f  tl;»* 
lilies*  **  Th4*y  toil  not  neither  do  they  '»pin."  ami  \»t  an*  pro- 
viileil  for  hy  the  ('n*at<»r.  II«»w  fallild*'  man  i-  •  iiaM«-l  !•»  d:-- 
tin^iisli  tlK)S4»  thin<:s  which  it  '\<  -afe  to  ^a\i-  tn  <mh|  u.  hi  tl  "*■ 
w)ii<'h  it  !•*  not.  is  a  question  which  mu-t  Im-  l«ft  \n  *ii,  li  pi-r-.-n* 
as  iKws«**i«i  *iu[iernatural  mean-^  of  rn!ininiiii«  .ttiMii  uith  !•!•■  A'lt^-.r 
of  the  Tnivers^'  Hut  this  much  i«i  errtain  if  !):•  ir  I'Miri-l 
pri'vails  and  lead*  to  the  neLd««t  of  tin*  i'lr^i-jratitin  pro!i!.M'. 
pfKtcrity  nuNt  pay  a  mi;rhtv  pr'te  fur  t!  «■  i_'n'»rar»M-  of  t)'*^! 
nnci-itry.  K\fMTien<M»  tfadt-  t^  at  thfr«-  i-  no  nion'  n-a^on  t'» 
Ix'lieve  in  the  intervention  of  (itNl  to  pnv«nt  the  mi-«'ry  of  pi»— 
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terity  than  to  prevent  the  poverty,  and  crime,  and  dishonor, 
which  we  observe  aix)ut  us.  To  attempt  to  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  human  inaction  upon  God  is  a  dismal  piece  of  superstition. 
If  the  world  is  to  be  successful  in  the  production  of  happiness,  it 
must  be  through  the  voluntary  acts  of  man,  and  God  will  not 
nullify  his  negligence  in  one  department  of  conduct  more  than 
in  another.  The  law  of  increasing  population  and  its  iiin-ct 
consequence,  the  law  of  increasing  migration,  cannot  be  counter- 
acted by  neglect.  To  attempt  to  follow  the  policy  of  drift  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  been  followed  in  the  past ;  to  attempt  to 
equalize  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  by  increas- 
ing its  final  pressure,  instead  of  decreasing  its  initial  pre^^ure  \> 
hopeless,  because  it  leaves  the  operation  of  the  Ij&w  of  Maltl.u? 
intact.  It  will  but  hasten  the  day  when  the  population  of  tht 
earth  attains  natural,  instead  of  beneficent,  equilibrium.  It  will 
but  reduce  the  whole  world  to  a  common  level  of  miser}-,  and 


"  Shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Besides  its  effect  upon  terrestrial  over-popuiation,  the  ra^ip- 
rocal  exchange  of  markets  under  pantocracy  would  liav(»  an  »MT«vt 
upon  international  amity  and  union  only  less  l)en('ric<'nt,  ht-ran^' 
as  each  great  nation  fell  into  its  natural  place  as  an  interna- 
tional producer  of  those  commodities  which  it  was  hv  nature 
best  fitted  to  produce,  the  interdependence  of  nation^  would  in- 
crease, and  the  incentive  to  international  strife  would  disappear 
with  the  disap])earance  of  the  occasion  therefor.  With  the  ox- 
tension  of  tlie  organization  of  industry  under  pantocrat  v  the 
de])artnients  of  out})ut  regulation,  distribution,  '»te..  would  h*^ 
come  international  instead  of  national,  since  not  otIuTwi-e  rould 
the  su|)])ly  be  adjusted  to  the  demand.  Instead  of  -triviui: 
to  outdo  its  fellow  nations  in  the  world's  market^,  each  nation 
would  strive  to  outdo  its  fellows  in  raising  the  level  of  its  «uvn 
ha{)piness,  for  this  would  be  the  condition  of  enpturing  iliost^ 
markets.  Tliat  is,  the  self-interest  of  each  nation  would  l»»M-on,e 
identical  with  the  self-interest  of  all  nations.  T\\\>  is  ohxjouslv 
no  more  than  the  })rincii)le  of  pantocracy  applird  to  the  n-Ia- 
tions  of  nations.  With  such  an  international  p<^licy  war  wnuld 
become^  (^xtremely  improhahje  since  no  nation  s»H'ks  to  waije  war 
u|)on  its  own  interests,  and  having  once  enten'd  into  tin*  relations 
of  mutual  interdej)endence  im})lie(l  in  the  utilitarian  polu\  of 
frcH'  trad(\  the  interest^  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  would 
become   identical,  and   anv   nation   entering   into  war   with   its 
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neighliore  would,  by  that  act,  deprive  itself  of  things  essential 
to  its  life,  or  happiness,  or  both.  Thus  pantocracy  would  seek 
to  attain  universal  peace  by  so  adjusting  the  relations  of  nations 
as  to  make  tlieni  have  everything  to  los<»  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  war.  and  an  essential  part  of  its  policy  would  consist  in  so 
din»cting  education  that  not  only  would  this  he  the  case,  hut  that 
everyone  would  know  that  it  was  the  cas(»,  and  would  govern  his 
conduct  accordingly.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations,  it 
would  sei'k  to  divert  the  power  of  self-interest  from  destructive 
into  constructive  channels,  since  to  abolish  self-interest  entirely 
is  out  of  the  question.  Thus  patriotism  would  become  identical 
with  humanitarianism,  and  the  sentiment  of  Thomas  Paine 
would  become  that  of  every  patriot :  "  The  world  is  my  coun- 
try and  to  do  good  is  my  religion." 

This  is  but  a  nvognition  of  the  assertion  made  in  Chapter  3 
that  the  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  space  or  time  is  of 
no  cons4Mjuence.  It  matters  not  when  or  by  whom  these  sensa- 
tions an^  felt,  whether  now  or  a  thousand  vears  hence,  whether 
by  white  man,  black  man,  dog,  toad,  or  worm  ;  the  form,  size*,  or 
constituticm  of  tissues  of  the  s<mtient  being  concerned  have 
notliing  to  do  with  the  question.  Intensity  and  duration  are 
the  onlv  factors  which  mav  justlv  be  cou<i<lered.  There  is  in 
the  universe*  but  one  good  and  that  is  happiness,  and  there  is 
but  onv  evil  and  that  is  unhappiness:  all  things  else  are  to  Ik? 
deemed  good  or  evil  only  because  of  their  rehition  to  th(*se 
through  the  law  of  causation.  To  contradict  this  assertion 
either  leaves  the  words  good  and  pvil  without  any  useful  mean- 
ing, or  it  deprives  them  of  all  meaning  whatever. 

Here  ceases  our  exposition  of  the  economy  of  happiness.  As 
a  treatise  on  the  technology*  of  that  subject  it  is  primitive  and 
inc^»mplete,  but  as  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  fx^rliaps  no  more 
can  l>e  expected  of  it.  When  contrasted  with  tn'ati<<*<  of  a 
future  generation,  I  hope  and  I  exp<»ct,  that  it  will  appear  a  poor 
an<l  fc»c»ble  thing.  I  believe,  however,  that,  as  a  structun*,  it 
will  stand.  Its  details  doubtless  will  be  profoundly  modified  and 
amplified,  but  its  principle's  appear  to  be  as  eternal  as  the  st rue- 
tun*  of  the  mind  from  which  thev  are  diMluced.  This  (*onvi<*- 
tion  may  Im»  a  delusion.  If  so.  tlie  s<m>ti«t  it  is  overthn»wn  the 
b#»tter.  and  none  will  be  readier  to  assist  in  its  overthrow  than 
be  who  now  sustains  it.  Science  cannot  \\\o  on  d«'lusions, 
wherea*  d(»gmatism  cannot  live  on  anything  <»ls<»,  and  if  the  pns-» 
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ent  work  is  infected  with  dogma,  let  no  method  of  disinfection 
known  to  the  candid  critic  be  spared. 

But  before  the  system  herein  submitted  is  judged,  one  point 
should  be  brought  to  a  distinct  focus  in  the  critic's  mind.  Any 
criterion  of  criticism,  whether  applied  to  art  or  agriculture,  to 
potatoes  or  politics,  to  mud-pies  or  morals,  must  be  either  in- 
tuitionistic  or  it  must  not.  If  it  is,  then  the  ultimate  dictum 
of  criticism  can  be  no  more  than  "  I  like  it "  or  '*  I  don't  like 
it."  With  such  a  criterion  there  are  no  issues  except  between 
individual  tastes,  and  to  dispute  about  a  right  or  a  wrong  —  a 
better  or  a  worse  —  whether  in  morals  or  anytliing  else,  is  idle, 
since  de  gustibiis  non  est  disputandum.  He  who  fails  to  clearly 
comprehend  this  truth  is  ignorant  of  the  A  B  C  of  criticLsm.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  criterion  employed  is  not  intuitionistic,  it 
must  be  utilitarian,  or  founded  on  some  other  distinction  in  ex- 
perience as  independent  of  approval  and  disapproval  as  is  the 
criterion  of  utility.  As  already  shown,  (p.  257)  such  a  distinc- 
tion no  one  has  ever  deemed  it  worth  while  to  seek,  nor  is  any  ont* 
likely  to.  Hence  the  criterion  of  utility  is  the  only  one  by  which 
any  system  may  usefully  Ix*  judged,  and  directed  by  that  (.Titrri<»Ti 
the  controversy  of  keen  and  discriminating  criticism  beeonics  tiic 
champagne  of  philosophy.  , 

But  of  tlie  nianv  varieties  of  criticism  bv  intuition  then*  i> 
one  requiring  neither  discrimination  nor  keenness  which  may 
as  well  l)e  anticipated,  since  no  proposed  innovation  has  t'\tr 
escaped  it  and  none  ever  will.  1  ref(T  to  that  form  of  censure 
which  labels  all  new  proj)()sals  '"  impractical/'  Critics  suhjcvt  to 
this  infirmity  confound  the  impractical  with  the  uncustomary. 
Thev  assume  that  what  thev  cannot  conceive,  the  universe*  cannot 
realize.  Th(\v  limit  the  capacity  of  all  human  elfort  by  thfir 
own.  Everv  aire  has  had  critics  of  this  calibre  and  none  is  c«nu- 
moncr  to-day  than  the  political  pessimist  who  complains  that 
there  is  really  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  to  the  present  situ- 
ation except  apply  a  few  palliatives,  warranted  to  disturb  no 
respectable  gentlenum  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  immemorial  privi- 
leges. They  admit  that  the  world  progresses,  hut  only  at  a  rate, 
and  in  a  direction,  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  prescrihf. 
Thes(^  critics,  1  am  sure,  will  b(»  able  to  tell  "by  intuition" 
that  the  pro})osals  herein  j)ut  forth  are  impractical.  Thev  are 
of  the  same  class  as  those  who,  i)y  the  sound  of  the  name,  can 
tell  that  socialism  is  impractical.  Hut  can  any  presumption  U» 
esUihlished  that  the  judgment  of  these  men  is  such  as  to  atT'-rd 
a  safe  guide  to  the  conduct  of  society?     Are  their  attainntents 
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and  training  of  the  character  required,  and  do  tliey  approacli  the 
Kul)j«xt  with  an  open  niiiid?  Have  th<*  distinctions  aii<l  prin- 
cij)les  h<»rein  set  fort!)  h(H'n  long  familiar  to  their  iiK^litations, 
and  an^  the  doctrint's  founded  upon  thcni  rejected  hy  critics 
whose  niaturi'  jud«rincnt  has  wci^rhed  them  in  the  hahmce  ami 
foun<l  tliem  wanting:?  By  no  mean>.  The*  nn-n  who  mak«» 
'*  practicalness "  tin*  t<*st  of  every  [)roposed  system  are  titted 
neither  l>y  trainin<:  nor  jud^'inent  in  a|)ply  that  test.  They 
consist  of  p(»(hi;:o^rii,>s  whose  hi;,'h<*st  amhition  is  to  teach  what 
they  liave  he«'n  tan^rht,  <Mlitors  dominated  hy  the  do^^mas  of  a  pa>t 
p»m»ration.  law-«:iv<Ts  whose  political  philo>npliy  is  a  miti^rated 
anarchy,  husiness  nu'n  who  mistak«'  a  kn«>\vled;:e  of  linan<i*  for 
omniscience.  If  their  private  co;;itatioii>  have  hrrn  <-entere«l  jou;,^ 
upon  the  technic*;  of  human  hapj>ijiess  no  onr  lia^  e\tT  ^u>p<Ht»Ml 
it.  They  are  jjojitical  mystics  wlio  um»  the  t«rm«i  li/nrtu.  pntS' 
prnhf.  fnifnntlsni .  piihlir  irrlfnrt',  justirr,  as  their  metaphy-^ieal 
prototyjM'S  us(»  th(»  t<'rm<  .^nhsftinrr.  noiiturnifn.  fhitnj-in-ifsr/f, 
v(j(i  —  not  as  siirns  (»f,  hut  as  suhstitutes  for,  idea*-.  As  critics, 
tliev  are  of  that  common  class 


**  Who  now  to  S4'n<e.  now  nnns^n'^'  leaning:, 
M«"an  not.  hut  blunder  round  ah^iit  a  meaninp.*' 

It  is  scarcely  p^wviM,.  that  they  can  he  praitiiiil  —  ^ine«»  if  the 
word  pniifirnl  '\<  to  Im-  rmplov.-d  in  any  \i^«'fnl  inranini:  tlie  |»ra<*- 
tical  man  is  otir  who  aila|»t<  ]\\^  meaiw  to  hi-  md^;  Ihiu»^  in  order 
that  lie  wlio  NM.uId  adapt  lh«*  mean-  nf  -oi  i.tv  t«>  it--  end  may  he 
pra<'ti<al.  thr  tir>t  n-fju'-itr  i-  that  h«'  -ha!l  kn«»\\  irlmf  fli<if  i  nd 
is:  and  tlii-  i-  ju-t  what  no  <riti<*  of  th»'  pn-xailinL'  ><hoo|  of  r<*on- 
omv  tJnrs  kn'»w.  'rhrrrfMp  .  !■.•  cann*'!  hr  i«rartitah  If  mav  he 
that  th«'  doi:iiiatie  <ritie  «  an  <h«>w  iMTpTron  -•  n-i-  to  h.-  "imprac- 
tical." hut  in  ord«r  to  d<>  >«»    h«'  mu-t  t:r-t  i'n>;»-t  n!at«'  hi-  term. 

Perliap-  it  n'av  h.-  d««inetl  impra*  t '»  .1'  .i-  it  (••rtainlv  i-i  un- 
cu-t*nnary  — -  t«»  U-ijin  a  work  on  polt:,  ,,!  i»hi!'»-»phv  uith  an 
anal\-i-  of  («»nnin'n  -.-ti-*'.  1-  it  iiiipra<  ti«  al  !»♦•.  an-*-  »  \«T\(^ne 
undt-r-tand-  t):e  natur.'  of  («»?!'niMn  -.-n-..-  **«»'.  !»it'.iit'«>n."  or  he- 
can-«'  pMiiti«a!  j»!  :l<>-<»i.h\  r'-'t'iir*-  n<t  -ui  h  f'»Mndation  ?  If 
e\«r\<»n»-  d«>«--  rn''«r-tan«!  ri.i«:n:«»n  -1  n-«  ^  "U  •-  it  that  mo^t  of 
u<  di-<o\.r  t^.it  ft' t  r  I..  .M»'»'  ^M\«'  a!)  a'/L'r.i\at  in::  !  ddt  of  de- 
partttiL'  fr-'Pi  i-  :  and  if  t"»i't  .al  phih»-«M;4''\  ;-  p..T  ?■•  Im*  f«>un«led 
on  ««»inii!"n  -• 'i-*-.  ^n  w  I  it  i-  M  t«»  !♦•  f«»nnd«d''  p.--  the  rritic 
d«Mni  that  a  -ha''"W«r  fMui^dation  W'ndd  h.  a  -■!'^»r  «»n«''''  In 
superficiality  a   L"-.»rant'c  of  security?     Then-  appear*  to  bo  a 
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popular  idea  that  in  such  a  "  practical  ^  thing  as  politics  the 
superficial  man  is  the  safest,  but  that  in  engineering,  or  navi- 
gation, or  medicine,  he  is  not.  Such  a  delusion  is  not  derived 
from  experience,  though  it  is  wqII  adapted  to  furnish  nations 
with  experience  sufficient  to  correct  it.  Those  who  are  subject 
to  this  delusion  are  usually  subject  to  another,  viz.,  that  the 
practical  man  is  not  a  theorist.  The  doctrines  of  the  economy 
of  happiness  therefore  being  theories,  must  be  impractical,  but 
they  ignore  the  palpable  fact  that  as  opponents  of  those  theories 
they  are  themselves  theorists,  since  a  political  theory  can  be 
opposed  only  by  advocating  one  of  its  alternatives.  And  advo- 
cates of  any  of  the  alternatives  of  pantocracy,  except  socialism, 
are  not  only  thwrists  —  not  only  advocates  of  a  theory — but 
of  a  theory  absurd  apriari  and  aposteriori  —  not  only  wrong  in 
principle,  but  a  failure  in  practice.  No  political  theory  thus  far 
put  in  operation  has  been  anything  but  a  failure  —  none  has 
ever  produced  a  permanent  surplus  of  happiness  —  and  none 
ever  will  until  morality,  political  and  personal,  is  recognized  as 
within  the  domain  of  conmion  sense.  When  that  time  comes, 
politics  will  lake  its  place  with  applied  meclianies.  el<M'tricity. 
and  chemistry,  as  a  branch  of  teclmolotrv,  and  will  boc-omo  as 
thoroughly  revolutionized  as  were  alchemy,  astrology,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  mysticism  from  which  the  sciences  of  to-dav 
have  been  evolved. 

It  is  a  view  very  eommonlv  held  that,  somehow  or  other,  sci- 
enee  will  bottcT  the  (existing  order  of  things  —  and  so  it  will  — 
but  in  so  doing  it  will  apply  the  methods  it  has  always  applied; 
it  will  proceed  by  definite  steps  in  a  definite  direction.  Seienee 
has  already  donc^  more  for  humanity  than  the  sum  of  all  th** 
other  forces  set  in  motion  by  human  efTort.  In  her  achieve- 
ments, to  (piote  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

"...  there  is  not  only  beauty  and  wonder,  bnt  also  Wnefi- 
ceneo  and  power.  It  is  not  only  that  she  has  reveahnl  to  us  intinit** 
space  crowded  with  iinnnmhered  worlds;  infinite  time  peopled  by 
nniniinluTed  exist(Mices ;  infinite  orpinisnw  hitlierto  invisible  but 
full  of  delicate^  and  iri<lescent  loveliness  bnt  also  that  she  has 
luM'n.  as  a  jzrcat  Arehnnjiel  of  Mercy,  devoting  herself  to  th<? 
srrvire  of  man.  She  ha>  labored.  Iht  votaries  hav<'  labonMl,  not 
to  increase  the  [>owrr  of  despots,  or  to  ad<l  to  the  ma^iifiiH'nce  of 
coiirt>.  hut  to  oxt(n<l  human  happiness,  to  economize  human  ftT«>rt, 
to  extintriii>h  huiuan  ])ain.  Wliere  of  old,  mm  toiled,  half  blindt-d 
and  half  naked,  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^dowinjr  furnace  to  mix  the 
white-hot    iron,  she  now  substitutes  the  inoohanical  action  of  the 
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viowlc^KS  air.  She  has  enliftted  the  Bunboam  in  her  wrvico  to  limn 
for  UK,  with  aht«oIute  fidelity,  the  faces  of  the  frieiicii*  we  love. 
She  ha»  nho^ai  the  i)o<>r  miner  how  he  may  work  in  safety,  even 
amid  the  explosive  fin»-<lamp  of  the  mint*.  Slir  lias,  by  hnr 
aniPHtheticH,  enabled  the  Hiifferer  to  l>e  husluHl  and  iinconseious 
while  the  dolieate  hand  of  some  skilhMi  oi)erator  eiits  a  fraK"M*nt 
from  tlie  nervous  eirele  of  the  unquiverinK  eye.  Sho  jwnnts  not 
to  pynimidrt  built  <iurinf?  weary  eenturies  by  tlw  swi'at  of  mis4»r- 
able  nations,  but  to  the  lighthouse  and  the  sttMinisliip.  to  tlu>  rail- 
road and  the  telegraph.  She  has  restoreil  eyrs  to  thi*  bliml  and 
heariuK  to  the  deaf.  She  has  lenfrthem^i  life.  s)if>  lias  niininiiz<M] 
danger.  8hc  has  controHed  madness,  she  has  traniph^l  on  disi^aM*." 

And  this  is  but  the  be^jinninp  —  these  are  inf»n'ly  thi»  incidental 
nt'hievements  of  a  power  destined  to  convert  the  present  inaterial 
eivilization  into  a  moral  one.  If  civilization  is  one-sidinj  and 
materialist i<'  it  is  only  because  science  Iims  not  yet  taken  |H»^M — 
••ion  of  her  le;;itiinate  province  —  morality.  When  >be  di»es,  the 
moral  civilization  of  the  future  will  ha\e  iliiwurd.  and  the  lon<; 
ni;:ht  of  do<:ina  will  be  over.  Mankind  hme  alwav-  bi»|»ed  fi»r 
liafipiness,  an«l  they  have  ho|MMl  in  \ain.  If  tlnv  will  but  foll»»w 
(-ninmon  sense  their  hop**,  by  fulfilnHiit.  will  be  couvfried  into 
exiMt'tation.  Sci«*nce  will  solve  the  problem  which  inetaphy-iic^i 
and  theolo*ry  have  tried  but  fail«»d  f"  >n!\i'.  aiul  unlike  her  pre^le- 
cessors  she  will  not  be  satisdcil  to  4)lTer  a  pain-ridden  wnrbi  tli«»se 
empty  substitut*s  for  a  s<dution  — 

"  That    kiN'p    the   won!   of  promise  to  our  car. 
And  break  it  to  our  ho|)e.** 

Morality  i>  the  la>t  citadel  of  the  ilvna-tv  of  douma.  That 
citadel  once  captured  by  coinmon  si'n-***.  truth  will  repla<e  un- 
truth, anil  ri«:lit  will  n'place  wron^  Men  will  at  la-t  1»«^  fr*^'  t«» 
H**«k  the  on*'  I'ternal  aspiration  of  the  human  lieart,  um.i|»jm!1«"1 
bv  the  hiiliHui*  ido|<  of  i^noramv  and  aMeti«i-!?i.  and  un- 
eiitliralletl  bv  tlie  stolid  custinlians  of  imfwrial  or  -iaetTil-'tal 
authority,  \ilinH»  couibined  pi^wer  has  wrouLdit  tin*  trai:e.l\  iif 
history.  SulTerin;/  will  no  jonirer  be  the  portion  of  .M'nti«  ne»». 
and  the  morality  of  hap)>ine^'*  will  rule  the  cons<.*ienev  and  the 
ccmduct  of  mankind,  world  without  end. 
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